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SUMMARY 
Of the Matters contained inthe Three Parts of this Book, 


—H E. Firlt treats of the Effence of the Church ; of the 
Controverſies which ariſe betwixt the Religious Orders, 
the Princes, and the Clergy : Of the Pontifical Autho- 

rity, how it is underſtood in Rome ; and how it ought to be, by 
the Soveraign Princes :; Of the Original, Augmentation, and 
Effence of the Cardinalitial Dignity ; and of the manner of li- 
ving of all the Cardinals in general. 


The Second ſhews how careleſs, and pertunCtory the Cardinals 
are in deſending the Church from che rapacity of the Vipotiſms, 
with the reaſons and obligations they have chereunto: As like- 
wiſe the: Promotions, Titles, Alliances, Qualiries, Vices, and 
Virtues, of all che Cardinals now living. 


The Third diſcourſes of all the Treaties, Negotiations, Diffe- 
rences, Diſputes, and Diiſentions, happen'd amongſt the Cardi- 
nals in the Conclaves; and berwixr the Cardinals, the People, 
and the Emperors, in the Elections of all the Popes, and Anti. 
Popes, from the Incarnation of our Saviour, to the Conclave in 
the Year 1667, in which Clement the gth, waz elefted Pope: To 
which are added certain Politick Apheriſins, written by Cardi- 
nal Azolini, upon the Cardinals of the faid Conclave, 


A 2 THE 


Kind Reader, 


mg ?rejent you here with the Cardinaliſmo 7 promis'd you in my 


- =_ 


Kt by 27 Nipotiſmo ; Read it 4s your own, not as mine ; for he who pro- 
_ ” 1 7 miſes a thing, obliges himſelf de jure to him that expetts its per- 


Y formance. Certain Criticks who vonchſafe to throw away ſome 
EET IG 77:0/7,C8ts 0 their time in the peruſal of the Nipotiſmo, W0n- 
der d exceedingly that 1 ſhould publiſh that book firſt, having declar d the Car- 
dinaliſmo to be my firt born. The fir pangs ayd qualms which 1 endured, 
were ( 1 mu#t confeſs) in the Conception of my Cardinaliſmo ; but 7 laid that 
aſide, and fell upon my Nipotiſmo. You will ask me upon what grounds, or 
inducements? JV Vhat neceſſity was there for that ? 7 will tell you F cory my 
deſign was to publiſh them together ; but upon ſecond —_ 1 made an Eſau 
of Jacob, ana a Jacob of Eſau, that is, 7 put forth my Nipotiſmo by way of 
Eſſay, reſelving, if that had not had the approbation 1 expetted, to have 
ſtifled the other, or confin d it to my own Cabinet. But things ſucceeded accor- 
ding to the predittions of my Friends, and the Nipotiſmo yreliſh;ng even a- 
mong ſt thoſe Argus's, and Criticks, who read books only to corre(t them, and 
upbra'd the Authors : 1 concluded forthwith to preſent this Cardinaliſmo 
likewiſe, for the benefit of the Publick, preſuming its reception would be no 
worſe than the other, if the Readers judgement, and the Authors do agree : 
which nevertheleſs I cannot but apprehend, when 1 conſider how frequently they 
aiffer. | 
This I know, that if any book ever gave occaſion of Cenſure, this will, and 
that net only to the Catholicks, but to the Proteſtaxts alſo, (for even among#t 
them there are ſuch as will find fault, where they do not ſometimes under- 
fland.) Methinks I hear a Proteſtant at one of my ears, crying out —_ 
ou 
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To the Reader, 


You might haveleft out this, you ſhould have omitted that, ic would have 
been better thus, and thus,and thus : and in the other, a ſcandaliz. d Caths- 
lick complaining , that I write ſeveral things ſuperfluous to the very nature 
of Hiſtory, and pals by others which would be proper and adequate. 

But he who ſbould write a book, and undertake to give univerſal ſati; facti- 
on, would but loſe his time, and have his labour for his pains. Noy i it to be 
expetted the general will ſubmit to a particular. The Apoſtles were holy men, 
guided by the holy Spirit, and according to that direttion, they writ the book of 
the holy Goſpel : yet how many Hereticks are there found, who fear not to con- 
demn, what they cught in Conſcience to adore? How many prophane perſons 
which deſpiſe the Apoſtolical initruttions ? How many Divines, that with a 
thouſand niceties, and aiſtinitions, do controvert and diſpute againſt the wri- 
tings of the Apoſtles ? Now if the nature of man be ſo dogged and perverſe, 
that it cannot accommodate with ſo ſacred a book, ſoneceſſary to our Salvation, 
and ſo infallible in its Compoſition ; how is it poſſible they ſhould receive one 
kindly, that perhaps is contrary to their own ſence and inclinations? 1 am ſa- 
risfy d it is impoſſible this Cardinaliſmo ſhould pleaſe both Catholick and Pro- 
teſtant, becauſe the one contemns what the other approves, and the other em- 
braces what the firſt has rejetfed. Many things are inſerted which are familiar 
among ſt the (atholicks, and for that reaſon thoſe are contemptible to them. 
Many others there are which are common amongſt the Proteſtants, and accor- 
dingly as inconſiderable to them : but all things are to be regulated with order, 
and the good intention of the Author is to be excuſed, becauſe his deſign is togive 

eneral ſatisfatticn as near as he can. Should he have writ only what had been 
palatable to the (atholicks, the Proteſtants would have diſguſted it ; and on the 
other fide, to have addreſs d himſelf only to the ſatisfattion of the Proteſtants, 
w.tld have been as ingratefull to the Catholicks. 

Seeing therefore wht is acceptable to the one, is unacceptable to the other ; 
the Catholick may read what makes for his intereſt, and the Proteitant, what 
the Catholick rejeits : ( and 1 am certain he will rejett what is moſt worthy to 
be read. For my part, Tadviſe the Proteſtant to read nothing but what the 
Catholick condemns; and the (atholick, only what the Proteſtant deſpiſes : 
that both of them may ſuck what hozey they can, and throw away the ſling which 

ricks them within. 

Thus far kind Reader, 1 have ſpoken in general, 1 ſhall now avply my ſelf par- 
ticulerly to thee : and firſt I deſire thee to take notice, 1 am not the only perſon 
concern d in the compoſition of this bock. For theſe two lat years 1 have en- 
deavour d ( notwithſtanding ſome trouble and expence) to procure ſuch Me- 
moires as were neceſſary for my deſign, from the hands of other perſons : ſo that 
if the hook happens to be aiſlik'd, let not the whole blame be laid at m y door, but 
let them have their ſhare who cooperated in the work, which I cannot call mine, 
becauſe my Memoires came from the hands of other people ; people 1 may ſay, for 
1 depended not upon the Relations of any one man. ; 

Tet there is one thing I may properly call my own, and that is the Stile, and 
Contexture of the book, in which alſo you may have occaſion (and perhaps in 
every leaf) to condemn me, as not chſerving the rules of the current Stile. 1 


confeſs I thought the trouble unneceſſary to apply my ſelf to thoſe niceties, and 
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punitilives, to which the writers in this age are ſo much additted, and it pre- 


ceeded 
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ceeded from an inclination 1 had to the common ( not 4 particular) benefit to 


- the Publique, and not to any private Party. Thoſe who writ with ſo muth glo- 


ry in this age, Ao it to gain applauſe amongſt the learned, becauſe they are learned 
themſelves. For my part 1 am conſcicus of great inſufficiency, and that 1 have 
nothing to recommend me, but an immenſe, and inſatiable deſire, to make my 


ſelf intelligible to the moſt illiterate people in the world : for this reaſon (being 


unable to arrive at that pitch of ſatisfattion ( which is natural to all writers )) to 
ſee my ſelf favour d by the learned, and receiv d by them, though as the meaneſt 
of them all) Iendeavour to gain the acceptance of the commoner ſort, by fra- 
ming my ſelf to the capacity of every body ; and the rather, becauſe thoſe ſtran- 
gers who are mo#t curious of learning our - tongue, venture not but upon ſuch 
books as are eaſie and familiar. T' hou wilſt not deny, but the learned do under- 
ſtand what is eafie, and that the common people abhor what is difficult. He 
therefore who writes ſmoothly end plain, writes to every ones underſtanding ; 
whereas he that is abſtruce, deſigns op to pleaſe a few. Such books 2s theſe, 
ought to be read by many, rather than by particular perſons, though but few of 
the Commonalty are acquainted with ſuch things, the rigcur and ſeverity bes 
ing ſo great in Rome , #0 books are permitted, but Encomiums and Panegy- 
ricks. . 
Many will blame me for writing with that freedom, of perſons of ſo great * 
quality, and now living, and not unworthily : yet 1am not the only man, if 1 
were, 1ſhould not ( T hope ) deſerve to be condemn d, writing nothing but the 
truth, for it would be cruelty againſt nature it ſelf, andthe right of reaſon, and 
Hiſtory, if verity ſveull be perſecuted. If tbe good (atholicks will look impay- 
tially upon what 1 have written of the Church of Rome, they will find my ains 
js uo other, than to admoniſh them of the errours into which the world imagines 
they are fallen, and ought therefore to incourage and commend the piety of my 
defign, there being no greater expreſſion of kindneſs, thaw for one to advertiſe 
hs friend of a Precipice which he ſees not himſelf. Neither have the Cardinals 


more reaſon to complain, the whcle drift of this Cardinaliſmo being nothing, 


but the elevation of their anthority,- too much depreſs d by the Popes : and al- 
though they perhaps will deſpiſe ſuch advertiſements as Satyrical, yet have their 
Eminences no reaſon to be offended, if they be made acquainted with what the 
world [ayes of them. And if from the variety of Pens, which co-operated in this 
work, they meet with any thing netling and pungent, they are in all humility 
defired to gather the Roſe with ſuch artifice, as not to prick themſelves with the 
Byyars. The Princes, 0 the other fade, are moſt humbly beſeech'd, ( and their 
MiniFlers of State with them) that they would peru/e this book intentively, and 
not make any judgement 1007 the information of any pregudic d Eccleſiatick : 
ans I am of opinion ( if they vouchſafe to read it themſelves) they will rather 
applaud than exploae it. | 

you are defir d likewiſe ( kind Reader ) to excuſe the Errors of the Preſs : they 
are too numercus indeed, yet in reſpett of your judgement, they are the fewer, for 
1 ars confident there is nothing, but what your learning will correct as you read, 


- and by that means cover thoſe defects, as well as the Errors of the Author, who 


promiſes for the future to write nothing but in generals, without any particular 
reflettions,, either upon Rome, or any other place. The Books which I intend to 
publiſh, are, T'Europa Morta; and Il C hriſtianiſmo Univerſato : Farewell. 
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CA Catalogue of ſome Books lately Printed for John Starkey Bookſeller, at the 
Miter x Flect-ſtteet year Temple-Bar. 


HE Voyages and Travels of the Duke of Holſteins Ambaſſadors into eAuſcovy? 

Tartary, and Perſia, begun in the year 1633. and finiſh'd in 163g. containing © 
Compleat Hiſtory of thule Countries ; whereto are added, the Travels of AM andelſla» 
from Perſia, into the Eaſt-Indies, begun in 1638. and finiſh'd in 1649. the whole il- 
Juſtrated with divers accurare Maps and Figures. Written Originally , by eAdam 
Olearins, Secretary to the Embaſly ; Engliſhed by F. Davies of Kidwelly. The ſecond 
Ediricn in Folio. Price bound 18 ſhillings. 

The Preſent State of the Ortoman Empire in three books , containing the eAſaxims 
of the Tarksſb Politie, their Re/zg1on, and Military Diſcipline : Iiluſtrated with divers 
Figures. Written by Paul Rycaut, Eſq, late Secretary tothe Engliſh Ambaſſador there, 
now Conſul of Smyrna. The third Edition in Folio. Price bound 10 5. 

The tiſtory ot Barbado's, St. Chriſtophers, Mevis, St. Vincents,* Antego , Martinico, 
Monſerrat, and the rett of the Caribby Iſlands, in all twenty eight ; in rwo books, con- 
raining the Natural and e Moral Hiſtory of thoſe Iſlands , Illuitrared with divers pieces 
of Sculpture, repreſenting the moſt conliderable rarities therein deſcribed. Written by 
an ingenious hand. In Folio, Price bound 10 5s. 

A Relation of Three Embaſſies, trom his Majeſty Charles the Second, to the Great 
Duke of eMuſcovy, the King of Sweden, and the King of Denmark, performed by the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Carkſle, in the years 1663, and 1664. Written by an At- 
tendant on the Embaſſes. In Oftavo. Price bound 4 5. - 

Il Nipotiſmo di Roma, or the Hiſtory of the Popes Nephews, from the time of Sz.xt #5 
the 4th. 147 1. to the death of the laſt Pope Alexander the 7th. 1667. Written in ltalian, 
and Engliſhed by W. e. Fellow of the Royal Soctety. In Ofayo. Price bound 3 5. 

The Preſent State of the United Provinces of the Low Countries, as to the Govern- 
ment, Laws, Forces, Riches, Manners, Cuſtoms , Revenue , and Territory ot the 
Dutch. Collefted out of divers Authors by W. A. Fellow of the Reya! Society. In 
Twelves. Price bound 2 s. 6 4. 

The Art of Chymiſtry as it is now praQtiſed. Written in French by P. Toybault Chy- 
miſt ro the French King ; and <2 by W. A. Dr. in Phylick, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society. In Ottavo. Price bound 3 5, 

Baſila Chymica & Praxis Chymiatrice, or Royal and Prattical Chymiſtry, in three 
Treatiles; b-ing a Tranſlation ot Oſwald Crollins his Reyal Chymiſtry ; augmented and 
enlarged by Fohn Hartman, T 0 which is added his Treaties ot vrgnatures of Internal 
things, ora true and lively Anaromy of the greater 2nd lefler World. As alſo the 
Prattice of Chymiſtry of Fohu Hartman, M. D. augmented and enlarged by his Son, 
with conliderabie Additions ; all faithfully Engliſhed by a Lover ot Chymiſtry. in 
Folio. Price bound 10 5. 

Accidence Commense'd Grammer, and ſupply'd with ſufficient Rules; or 2 new and 
ealie Merhod for the learning the Latin Tongue. The Author Fohn Milton. In Twelves, 
Price bound 8 d. 


em OO Gee _ 


In the Preſs this 5th. of November, 1669. 


The Feſuites Morals, faithfully extrafted from their own books which are Printed 
by the Permiſſion and Approbation of the Superiours of their Society. Wricten in 
French by a Serbon Dettor, and faithfully Engliſhed in Folio. 
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Lib. L 


Il CARDINALISMO di Santa Chieſa, 


. OR THE 


HE TO kN 
CARDINALS 


In I TI, Parts, 


mt — = 


ParxTtl. Book T1, 


The Contents, 


In which is diſcourſed, concerning the weakneſs of Humane Underſtanding. 


? The mianner of God's ſpeaking to Men in old time, and at preſent. The Ex- 
| cellencies of the H. Scripture. How R. Catholucks, live in Proteſtant Conn- 
b tries, and Proteſtants in thoſe of R. Catholicks. Of turning from one Reli- 


ion to another. Of thoſe, who relinquiſh the Church wherein they were 
, and know not for what reaſon. The promiſcuous admiſſion of Dottors 
in the Univerſitie of Valenza, applyed by a Proteſtant Preacher in diſcour{c 
: with a R. Catholick. Of ſome Miſſionary Prieſts who receive licentious per- 
: ſons for. Converts. What anſwers the Priefts and. Friars of Italy make to 
: their Superiors, when theſe go about ro puniſh their Miſcarriages. An Ex- 
ample of a certain Florentine who went to Geneva to change his Religion. 
Another of a Neapolitane, to the {ame purpoſe. Of thoſe Miſſionary Priefs 
who buy their Faculty of Miſſion from ſome Courtier at Rome. What reme- 
ay is requiſite in theſe matters. Of the ProteFtant Minifters who are con- 
tented to live in their Paſtoral charge, without thrufting themſelves int; 
| matter 
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2 The HISTORY of 


matters of State. Of Liberty of Conſcience, ſo much talk'd of among#t Chri- 
ftians. what Authority the Emperors and Magiftrates, had over Church- 
men in the Primitive times. in what particulars the ſeveral parties of 
(briſtian Profeſſors lament their miſeries in theſe dayes. Of the zeal of 
Princes towards theirgubjetts. what Effett the Magiſtrate s diligence in 
viſiting the people's ag of Corb Of the negleft of Princes in —_—_ 
$ 0 y 


the wayes and proceedings of (hurch-men. How the reſpef given antient 
by the people to Princes and Magiſtrates, differs from what & given to them 
at this day. Of Church-men who aſſume authority to pry into the aftions of 
Soveraipn Princes. A Parallel between the Princes and people in reference 
to the Exerciſe of Religion. Of the Policy of Church-men, how exquiſite 
to preſerve their Grandeur. Some rang Preachers as to the matter of 
Eccleſiaſtical Grandeur. Of the diſaffettion of Eccleftaſticks to the Soveraign- 
tyof Prixces. Of ſome Differences wont to ariſe between R- Catholicks, and 
Proteſtants, in the Elettions of Preachers. T he Example of Moſes, ap- 
pointed a Preacher to Pharoah. Of the Vigilance of France in maintaining 
the Gallicane Rites. Of a Book printed at Rome in diminution of the Sove- 
raignty of Princes. The Feſuites queſtion d by the Parliament of Paris, con- 
cerning the Impreſſion of the ſaid Book. Their Anſwer to the Parliament. 
The great Devotion of the Venetians to the ſervice of God, and the preſerva- 
tion of their Liberties and Privileges. Of ſome pretendedly a who 
blame the Venetians for being too jealous of their Soveraignty. Of the 
danger wherein all Princes would be, were it not for the reſiztance which 
France and Venice make to the ambition of Church-men. Of ſome diſcourſes 
concerning the Authority of the Pope. Of Furiſdition Eccleſiaſtical and 
T, ma compared together. what effetts the Excommunication of the 
Venctians by Paul V. produc'd to the Church. Of the blame thoſe Popes in- 
curr, who by their Excommunications, forbid Subjetts to obey their Natural 
Princes. What Obedience both people and Magiſtrates owe to the Pope. The 
Opinion of a Dominican Divine. The heady Opinions of the Roman Divines 
concerning the Popes Authority. The ſubjettion of ſuch Princes as are con- 
ſtrained by the Pope to obey the caprichio of thoſe Divines who write accom- 
modately to the Pope's humour. How eaſily the Popes may Excommunicate 
Soveraien Princes, and what miſchief that eafineſs h. How the 
Popes deal with Princes who have deſerv'd well of the Church. The chief 
cauſes which mov d Paul V. and Ulrban V I LI. ro thunder ont Excommuni- 
cations againſt the Venetians, the Commonwealth of Lucca, «nd the Duke of 
Parma. 1» what manner the Pope ought to be honour'd by Princes and their 
people. Of the difference betwixt being of the Church in the dayes of the 
Apoſtles, and now. Of the effetts wrought in the perſons of Popes by the H. 
Ghoſt. Of the Offences arifing daily between Popes and Princes, by reaſon 
of the miſdemeanours of Churchmen. VVhat great fear Popes of the Primi- 
tive Church had of falling into any Error prejudicial to the publick good of 
Chriſtendome. How little now adayes they regard the Univerſal Good. Of 
the great zeal wherewith of old they exercis d their Paftoral charge. VVhat 
Eſteem all people had of Popes in confideration of their holy Lives. VVhat 
kind of perſons aſcend the Papal Throne in theſe "times. Vihat perſecntions 
they ſuffer, who either by tongue or pen, reprove the faults of Popes and 
Church- 
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Churchmen. Of the praiſes attributed to the Popes by ſome writers. Of 
the F latteries which ſound well in the Popes ears. Of thoſe who are look'd 
wpon well or i{l by the Pope. Of thoſe who write of the Pope's Impeccability. 
Some Reaſons and Inſtances proving the Pope fallible like other men. Some 
Concluſions and Diſputes maintain d at Paris by the Feſuits in defence of the 
Pope s power and Infallibility. The cauſe why Popes are deficient in Mira- 
cles. The corruption of the Age. Some deſerving perſons kept farr from 
the (ourt. Of the ſcandals committed by Churchmen in Rome. Of a Bull of 
Boniface VIII. Of an Opinion written by John NXIL Frhat was the 
judgement of Paul Il. concerning the Infallibility of the Pope. Of « Book 
written by Pope Adrian VI. The Error Princes commit in Poferin, publick 
diſputes touching the Popes Infallibility to be held in their Dominions. Of 
ſome diſguſts given by Alexander VII. to the mot Chriſtian King. A Bull 
put forth by the ſaid Alexander againſt ſome Decrees of the Parliament of 
Paris which refed the Popes Infalltbility. The cenſure of the Faculty of 
Sorbonne of writings which defended the Papal Infallibity. Of Odoardo 
Farnels Duke of Parma, who of a friend became an Enemy to Urban. 
VVhat the Anthor thinks the Pope conceives of him. The Popes defire that 
mo Pens were in the world, but thoſe which write in their favour. Of the 
Rodomontadoes which the Roman Theologues write in magnification of the 
Pope. The Opinion of 4 certain Theologue, That a Pope cannot be damn'd 
though never jo wicked. The Impeccability of the Pope which the Feſuits 
begin to reach. Of the Opinion of thoſe who hold the Pope not ſubjet to Ge- 
zeral Councils. Of the Title of Eternity which ſome Flatterers would apply 
#0 the perſon of the Pope. The Obligation of people to reverence and honour 
the Popes whilſt they are good, and to blame and avoid them, when they are 
wicked. Divers other particulars touching the Popes Grandeur. 


.,q H E dulneſs of Humane Underſtanding renders us uncapable of com- 
A prehending the myſterious conduet of Divine Providence, whole 
Counſels and Deſigns are as ro us involv'd in a moſt profound night of 
impenetrable Obſcurity. The Apoltle St. Paxl,after a Tranſport even 
$ into the third Heaven, gives this plain Advice to Inquilitive Spirits, 
Non plus ſapere quam oportet ſapere, ſed ſapere ad ſobrietatem. Which 
Dodtrine , if receiv'd by rhe more ſpeculative ſort of Chriſti- 

| ans, with the ſame lowlineſs of mind wherewith the Apoſtle writ it, 
would undoubtedly free the minds of men bewildred in thoſe perplexities wherein even 
= moſt learned have been inextricably intangled by rov nice and curious Contem- 
plation. 

Bur ſo deeply rooted in our Nature is the Inſatiate Defire of Knowledge, that we are 
continually climbing above our own Level, though, beſides the trouble of the Endea- 
deavour, we run a hazard of falling from the Precipice, and of loofing the eyes of our 
minds, by tyring them in a proſpett of things Invitible. 

Nature hath allotted to Birds a light body fit for flying ; ro Oxen a heavy one accom- 
modate to the ſlower motion of progreſſion ; the former being delign'd to adorn the Re- 
gion of the Air, and the latter for Labour and Service on the Earth. 

Mankind, not content to enjoy the Meaſure of Underſtanding given them by Divine 
Providence, ſeek to raiſe their heavy clods beyond their aſſigned Sphere by ſpeculations 
of things incomprehenlible, as if it were free for them to out-do Nature , and make a 
new Creation of Spirits. | 

Many admire,and amiJlt the confuſions of their admiration, ask why God ſpeaks no 
B 2 more 
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more to men ſince the Incarnation of our Saviour, as he did in old time to the 1ſraelites ? 
But for my part I wonder more, that Men in theſe times cannor underitand the Language 
of God as the Iſraelites did in times paſt , and this wonder makes me ſometimes pour 
out very patherical complaints. | 

To the Iſraelites God ſpoke ſeldome ; few were the words z and many times 'twas 
on the tops of very high Mountains, from amijdſt thick Clouds, and darkneſs, ſome- 
times in profound ſleeps, cloath'd with Robes of invilible Air, and ſometimes with a 
Voice only deliver'd by ſome Celeſtal Meſſenger. Now this Seldomneſs enhanc'd the 
wonder and Surpriſe in the Iſraelites rhem(elves, whilſt they obſerv'd how they were fa- 
vour'd at times and places by meaſure and proportion ; and they were not a little proud 
of theſe favours. | 

Thoſe who doubt at preſent whether it be true that God ſpeaks no more to Men, have 
all the reaſon of the world to change that doubting thought, if they will but ſeriouſly 
conſider that God ſpeaks now, not from Mountains but from Pulpirs, not by —_ but 
by Day, not in Slecp but to men Awake, not in the Air but in the Church, not ſeldome 
but often, not at ſome definite times but continually : So that if they hear him not, they 
are either deaf to theVoice of God,or elſe nautiateth the great plenty ofCeleſtial favours. 

The Iſraelites boaſted that God writ the Divine Law in Tables of Stone, in order to 
the better preſervation of the ſame ; and why ſhould not Chriſtians glory of the H. 
Charter written by the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, by the aſfiſtance of the H. Ghoſt, for 
the propagation of Chriſtianity * . : 

God Almighty writes evety day in Charaters ſo legible, that thoſe who cannot read 
them, may deſervedly be called blind. But, which is worſt,choſe that zre thus blind, are 
the very ſame that rake up a belief, that in theſe dayes God neither ſpeaks nor writes, 
as he did in former Ages. 

Whoſo would underſtand the Divine Speakings, and Delires to read the Charatters 
of Heaven, let him not be ar diſtance with the H. Scripture, inaſmuch as this is the Key 
of Paradiſe, and the H. Ghoſt hath left the ſameto us, to declare ro men what the Lan- 
guage of Heaven is in the New Teſtament. ' - '? X 

The H: Scripture is the Book wherein God ſpoke to the 1ſraelites, and ſpeaks ſtill to 
Chriſtians. And 'tis ſo replete with ſweet . expreſſions, 'and wholſome diſcourſes, that 
*tis not poſſible to go away hungry from ſo plentiful a Table , nor ſick from ſo effica- 
cious a Medicine, | 

That wretched Impoſtor Aſahomet, who to blind others made himſelf blind, forbad 
the Tranſlation of the H. Scripture into the Turkiſh Language under ſevere penalties, as 
doubting leſt the DoQtine thereof being ſo pure and holy as it is, ſhould purifie and 
ſanRife the minds of ſuch as ſhould read it : And the Roman Church permit it not in any 
other Language bur the Latin, as if the Apoſtles, Evangeliits, and Prophets, had writ- 
= for a few, and not for all men, for ſome peculiar perſons, and not tor the Univerſal 

hurch. 

Where can Chriſtians of all ſorts and conditions better ſpend the moſt precious Laws 
of the day, where refreſh themſelves in afflitions, where enrich themſelves in poverty, 
than in reading of the Volume of Divine Laws. 

The Political Books of the Heathens, which contain nothing but Secular Maximes, 
cannot furniſh us with other than Worldly Knowledge ; But the H. Volume which de- 
ſcended from Heaven brings Celeſtial Inſtrution with it, whence thoſe that read the 
ſame with great ardor, find conſolation in it amidſt their greateſt calamities and milſcries. 

The holy, . pure, clean, and ſimple DoArines of Chrittian Religion give ſolace, and 
comfort not only the moſt ignorant who live by dire&ion, but even the moſt learned, 
who give direRions to others ; or to expreſs my ſelf better, they refreſh and relieve not 
only the moſt learned who teach, but even the moſt ignorant who are taught. 

The Catholicks think to be ſav'd by going ro Mals, and the Hereticks by hearing 
Sermons, Some of theſe to appear good Chriſtians , read the H. Scripture, ling 


Pſalms, and ſay Grace at Table ; and divers Catholicks make Confeſſions to a Prielt, 


goin mo and receive Indulgences ; and all this to avoid being pointed at by 
others, by which manner of living they intimate the difference of Religion conliſts in 
nothing 
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nothing but in an outward and ( as I may ſay ) conſtrain'd appearance. 

The Proteſtants deny not but that there are many in their Communion, who lead 
Atheiſtical Lives, making every thing lawful ro themſelves, and ſtretching liberty of 
Conſcience , to a liberty of Sinning : So likewiſe the Catholicks confeſs that many of 
themſelves too, live as if there were neither God nor Chriſt, nor Law, nor Faith in the 
World. 

In this matter of Religion I find one Evil of which the Catholicks are more to be 
blam'd than the Proteſtants themſelves, and. 'tis this : When Catholicks go into the 
Country of Proteſtants, they not only accommodate themſelves to live with the liberry 
of rheplace, but aſſume a greater liberty of Conſcience, and abſtain as well from ſome 
Exerciſes of Religion which are not forbidden, as from ſuch as are. 

In like manner the Proteſtants in Catholick Countries, not only abſtain from reading 
the H.. Scripture, ſinging of Pſalms , and frequenting Sermons, but belides making a 
medley of Omiſsions, they forbear to pay their Devotions to Almighty God, both when 
they go to (leep in the Evening, or riſe from bed in the Morning. *Tis true, the Pro- 
teſtants well knowing the extreme rigor of the Inquilition, find themſelves neceſsitated 
to diſſemble their Religion for avoiding the anger of men, whereas the Catholicks ha- 
ving greater liberty in Proteſtant Countries wherein they find no ſuch rigour againſt 
themielves, grow carelels of their Religious Obſervances, inſomuch chat many times they 
will ak for good Capons on Friday or Saturday , although they may have plenty of 

ood Fiſh. 

- If you ask a Catholick why he commits ſuch faults as theſe, he preſently anſwers you, 
Dum fueris Rgme, &c. Whilit one is at Rome, one mutt live as they 4 there, out of 
Rome, as #n other places. Nor are the Proteſtants unprovided of the {ame anſwer when 
they reſide in Catholick Countries, And this is the miſerable caſe of Religion. 

Yet I will not pronounce this Depravation general, becauſe I have known many Catho- 
licks live with great modeſty, and — piety, in the Countries of Proteſtants, 
as do alſo many of theſe in the Countries of Catholicks, inſomuch that many Catholicks 
do very much approve of, and are edifi'd with the manner of living of the Proteſtants, 
and theſe likewiſe with theirs ; but they are ſuch Catholicks and Proteſtants as have nor 
ſtudy'd the abovemention'd Axiom of Rome. 

This laſt Eaſter I ſaw a certain Catholick, a friend of mine, in a Proteſtanc 
Country, and asking him why he went not to Maſs which was celebrated not above a 
mile off. he anſwer'd me, That when he Travell'd,, he carry'd no Religion at all along 
with him. Which a Proteſtant, who was preſent, over-hearing, reply'd, Tou are 4 
gallant man, I take the ſame courſe. 

But in my judgement, the thing moſt to be conlider'd concerning this point of Religi- 
on, is the dayly tranſition and change of Chriſtians from the Catholick ro the Pro- 
teſtant Church, and from the Proteſtant ro the Catholick, and this by perfons who 
oftentimes know not the cauſe either why they leave the one or embrace the other ; but 
run like Goats up a precipice, whilſt they behold others fall down from it at the ſame 
time : Yea ſome Chriſtians have left the Religion wherein they were born, to take up 
another, in which they know not whether it will be fir for them to dye or no ; inaſmuch 
as they go upon no other account, but the ſeeing others go before them. Nor is it an 
extravagance to compare ſuch Chriſtians to Brutes, fince there is no greater Brute than 
that man who lives without the Inſtru&ions of Religion, without knowing the Obliga- 
tions of Chriſtianity, or the duty of his own Conſcience. 

The Proteſtants are ſo ealie :0 admit thoſe that leave the Catholick Church to em- 
brace theirs, they receive them ſo blindly ſomerimes in ſome places, that they do not fo 
much as examine them Concerning the Principal Grounds, and the Effential parts of the 
Chriſtian Faich. I know not whether they do thus, as judging it berrer than co leave the 
Sheep to wander in the Defſarr, or elſe ro populate their Church the more : but 'tis cer- 
tain that for the moſt part they find themſelves deceiv'd, by receiving ravenous Wolves 
inſtead of gentle Lambs. Being at firſt not a lirtle ſcandalis'd ar ſuch ſtories, I had the 
curioliry ro enquire the reaſon of this ſlight proceeding, in a matter of ſo great impor- | 
tance, trom a Proteſtant Miniſter, who anſwer'd me 1n the following words, Sir, We do 
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= them in the College of Valenza sn France, who give the Dottoral Cap even to Aſſes, 

e futuri Studis, But "tis true being now adayes well aware of this Error, leſt they 
ſhould be miſtaken in Wolves, they ler go the Lambs alſo; or at leaſt they turn and 
wind them ſo about with multiplicity of queſtions, that they cool their defire of change- 
ing their Fold. ; s 

On the other ſide, the Catholicks not only readily receive both Wolves and Lambs, 
but moreover they endeavour to draw from the Proteſtant Flock the moſt infefted Ani- 
mals of all, by promiſing them gifts and preſents with a large hand, in order to compaſs 
the more ealily the end of their purpoſe : and becauſe Wolves commonly run with a2 
more greedy appetite ro the prey than Lambs, by this means they ger Wolves and not 
Sheep, who = they have devour'd the prey, return back to their firſt Herd more fa- 
vage than before. ' | 

There are ſome Miſſionary Prieſts ( for I except thoſe who are full of true zeal ) who 
admit to the Catholick Religion,any wild-headed, indocible,and debauch'd perſons, who 
think of nothing leſs than of leading a Chriſtian life , and ſo likewiſe ſome Proteſtant 
Miniſters ( I ſpeak with reverence to the good ) who receive to their Communion ſuch 
people, as have nothing of Man belides the ſhape, being otherwiſe, as to what con- 
cerns the Conſcience and Soul, Devils incarnate. 

[ could here inſert a Story as long as curious on this occaſion, and demonſtate by good 
proofs and examples, the Errors which the Catholicks commit in forcing Proteſtants to 
change their Religion ; and likewiſe the failings of Proteſtants in receiving amongſt them 
fugitive Catholicks. But I have neither will nor time to rub the ſoars of the one or the 
other; only, it would be great Prudence and Charity in both parties to uſe greater cir- 
cumſpe&on, and to have their eyes a little more open, that Chriſtianity might not be 
ſubverred by Hypocrilie, and the Lambs expos'd to the diſcretion of the Wolves, 

In Kaly, accounted the ſoundeſt part of Chriſtendom, yea in Reme it ſelf, and the Pa- 
pz! Dominions, Biſhops and Superiors of Monaſtick Orders, have indeed the title of 
Maſters, but ſcarce any power to corre&t any of their refra&ory Subjes ; for no ſooner 
are reproofs us'd towards them, but the Scandalous Prieſts and Friers, have a common 
cuſtom to retort inſolently theſe expreſs threatnings to their Superiors, Per Dio, per 
Dio, che me ne andero a fore Heretico ; I will turn Heretick. But theſe Varlets often- 
times find themſelves deceiv'd, for the Hereticks (ift them ſo much, and examine them ſo 
with multitude of queſtions, that they make the Fugitives themſelves confeſs the cauſe of 
their flight ; after which confeſſion, they find themſelyes oblig'd not without great 
ſhame, ra recurn back with more halt than they departed, I fay not from their Religion 
( becauſe ſuch wretches know not what Religion is ) bur from their Country ; for proof 
of wkich, it will not be amiſs to ſubjoyn here a ſhort, but very true and freſh inſtance. 

A certain Italian who afftirm'd himſelf born of one of the moſt Eminent Families of 
Tuſcany, (although his garb ſpoke him rathera Hedge-bird , having nothing bur the Im- 
pudence of a Fryar, and the pronuntiation of a Florentine ) I know not out of what Ca- 
prichio, took a reſolution to relinquiſh the Catholick Religion, rono other end, but to 
go to Geneva, and live there ( as he ſaid ) like a very good Heretick, 

Being arriv'd at Genevs, he imparted his purpoſe toa certain man there, who might 
indeed-have claim'd alliance with him , for he was nor inferior to the moſt ſubtle Snap 
of Siena. After ſome diſcourſe and queſtions concerning his reſolution, the Inhabitant 
of Geneva ask'd this new-commer, What Art be was kill 'd in whereby to get a Subſiſtence 
after his Converſion { The honelt Italian anſwer'd him boldly, That his intention was to 
live like an honeſt man. 

The Proteſtant ſmil'd, as well underſtanding his meaning z nevertheleſs he made as if 
he underſtood him not, ( as indeed he did not in that manner wherein he explain'd him- 
ſelf to him afterwards ) and therefore he intreated him to declare himſelf more openly 
and in plain words, what he meant by ling like an honeſt man. 

The other with a face more impudent than betore, thinking ro acquit himſelf well, and 
ro oblige, nor only the Proteſtant with whom he talk'd, but rhe whole City, ( and 
_— roo hoping to receive ſome preſent before-hand) anſwer'd him in the fyllowing 
words. \ 
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Sir, 1 reſided —_ Years at Venice, which Cit +2 liv'd alwayes like a1 bone lh 
e My peculiar and moſt frequent imployment was to ſerve my friends, by killing ſometimes 


' one &t the requeſt of avother, and ſomerimes cudgelling ſuch wi a man at the inſtance of 


this or the other. My pay was not great ; for commonly I took but ten Crowns for killing 
a man, and five for groing one the Baſtinado. 'But this prattice of mine being by my envs- 
ous Enemies ſignifi'd to the Councel of Ten, order was iſſu'd forth for my | 8c Anne 
Whereupon 1 found great difficulty to eſcape the bands of the Officers, who together with fe 
veral of m y ill-willers, ſearch'd for me wm all the places where I us'd to prattice. But to 
ſecure my perſon from 4 Perſecution ſo dangerous to my life, I determin'd to leave not onl 
Venice and ltaly, but kkewiſe the Catholick, Religion, and to embrace Hereſie, it being to 
me athing indiferem to live a Catbolick or Heretick, Now therefore if you will do me the 
honour to receive me into this City, 1 promiſe tokeep my ſelf alwayes in the eſtate of a gal- 
lant man, with the ſame employment : and [ ſhall ſay further, and engage my word for it 
that I will prattiſe here at far cheaper rates ; for whereas at Venice I us'd to kill a man for 
ren Crowns, 1 will kill a man in thus City for froe, and give the Baſtinads to any Body for 4 
fingle Crown. And thus having an imployment of my own, it will be no hard matter for me 
to maintain my ſelf, und lire Ike an honeſt man. 

The Prorefizne amaz'd herear, remain'd a while in a manner out of himſelf, and rook 

himſelf ro be rather in a dream than awake : till after ſome ſpace for recolleftion, he fel} 
to conſider rhe Orator with a more hecdtull eye, and obſerving that his whole outſide 
gave confirmation that he was really ſuch a Varlet as his diſcourſe had poertray'd him, 
he gently took up the fold of his Coar, and [melling to it between jeſt and indignation, 
ke {aid to him, my good friend, you ſmell ſtrong of the Gallows, and I ſhall tell you 
further, tha if che Senate receive any intimarion of your quality, they will ſoon create 
you a _ of the Hempen Cord, and not fail to give you a palsport to the Gallows, 
whether ſuch gallant fellows are wont to be ſent by the Juſtice of this place. 
- At the hearing of theſe words of the Proteſtant; the blood became trozen in the veins 
of the Florentine, who lik'd not ſuch Honours for the Commonwealth of Geneva: and 
if ar firſt he thought ro make his forrune by diſcovering his Profeſſion, he now fell down 
trembling at rhe teet of the Proteſtant, praying him with tears not to diſcover him, and 
relling him that he was reſoly'd ro depart the Town ; whereupon the Proteſtant yielding 
to his requeſt, he made ſuch haſt out of Geneva, that he went not back to the Inn to fetch 
his Porrmantle, which 'tis likely the Holt keeps to this day, though I believe but lirtle 
worth. 

Another not unlike Example, I will likewiſe ſer down with brevity, becauſe more 
freſh than the other. It came into the head of a certain Neapolitan to change his Religi- 
on, although he had never Jiv'd in /zaly with the appearance of any art all- To which 
purpoſe he went to Geneva, where at his arrival, mquiring tor ſomebody that under- 
ſtood Italian well, hrs Hoſt conducted him to the fame Proteſtant mention'd in the above- 
mentioned Story of the Florentine. | | 

After ſome common Ceremonies, the Proteſtant ask'd him concerning his quality, and 
whar cauſe had brought him thither. To the hrſt queſtion, rhe Ngapoletan aniwer'd 
that he was the Son of the Duke della Noce : and indeed his hands look'd as if they had 
been employ'd in pilling Wallnuts. And to the ſecond, he anſwer'd that he had left 
Italy out of an humour, having a {ancy to try kis fortune in another Climate, and ro 
live in a travelling way without being oblig'd rogo to Maſs ; and in brief he declar'd 
thar he had good inſpirations to become a Heretick, and was frmly reſoly'd upon it, and 
therefore delir'd counſell and afliſtance in the matter. 

Whilſt theſe two perſons were talking together, the Bell chim'd ro Church, where- 
upon the Proteſtant took leave in order to go to the Sermon ; at which the Neapolitan 
amaz'd, ſaid to him, ro the Sermon ? Why, do they believe a God in this City ? The Ge- 
neveſe laugh'd ar the ignorance of the man, or rather the impiety of the Beaſt, and re- 
ply'd, Did you leave your Country, Sir, to go and live mn ſome place where God 1s not ac- 
krowledg'd ? If ſo, for wy part 1 adviſe you to reeommend your ſelf to the "Devil , for 
there ts no other place but Hell wherein there is not aGod ard ſome Religion profeſs'd. But 


m earneſs 1 (hall give you the counſel of a Friend, which 1s, to loſe no tzme but get out of 
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the Town as ſoon as poſſibly you can : Otherwiſe, you will be made to underitand at the G al. 
lows what Ayes 6" who feak in the manner as you do. The poor Neapoli- 
ran terrifi'd at this language, was not llow to take his leave, but preſently ran away on 
foot, leſt ir might be coo much loſs of precious time to fetch his horfe ; fo great was his 
fear of being diicover'd and brought under a tryaLof dangerous queſtions, 

From hence one may ealily gather what reaſon there is to deplore the calamitous 
ſtate of both Religions, or rather the wrerchedneſs of both ſorts 0 Profeſſors, who live 
without knowing the true obligations and duties of Chriſtian Life. 

'Tis rrue, the Examples of this nature are more numerous in the Catholick Church, 
in regard of the greater multitude of Proteſtant Fugitives. And I know a certain Pro- 
teſtant who keeps above half a dozen Letters of a certain Miſſionary Father, which con- 
rain the agreement made between them, the ſum which the Miſſionary offer'd, and that 
which the Proteſtant demanded, to leave his own Religion, and embrace the- Romar 


Church, . 
This indeed is the praRtice of certain ignorant Miſſionaries, who buy Miſſions of ſome 


Servant of the Cardinal who is Head of the Congregation de _—_ fide, and think 
by ſhewing a long liſt of Hereticks converted by their means to obrain of the Roman 
Court, not only Biſhopricks and Maſterſhips, but even Cardinalſhips roo. But thoſe 
Miſſionaries who have wit in their heads, and zeal in their hearts, go in another road, 
and do things with more maturity of judgement. 

For remedy of ſuch diſorders as theſe, 'twere fit ſome perſons of authority had in- 
ſpeRion into the promoting of Religion ; otherwiſe, the ordinary Clergymen, either 
through ignorance, paſſion , or humour, ſpoil all, break a ſunder what ought to be 
joyn'd together, and joyn what ought to be ſeparated, and bring things into confuſion 

ruine. 

The Roman Church having reſolv'd to aſſume to its ſelf both a Spiritual and a Tempo- 
ral Dominion, and to make Cardinals precede Princes , and Prieſts Magiſtrates , hath 
thought fic for the more calle preſervation of.its Grandeur, that not only the Cardinals, 
but the Prieſts too, ſhould keep up a certajn Majeſty and eminent decorum, which in- 
tention been ſo diligently purſu'd, that they run even into exceſs ; without which ex- 
cels,, I believe things would not prcceed ſo agreeably to their humour. 

On the other lide the Proteſtants, that is to ſay, .the Miniſters and Eccleliaſtic 
Paſtors, for the better preſerving their Religion in its due decorum, are contented to/live 
with modeſty ſuitable to their Paſtoral Charge, that is, ro adminiſter the Sacraments, 
to Preach, to vilit the Sick, to inſtruQ the people in the power of the H. Scripture, re- 
ferring Command, Authoriry, Temporal Dominion, and even the 'Proteion of Reli- 
gion ta the ſecular arm of ——_ and Princes , and teaching all to know, by proofs 
both Holy and Political. the Preheminence of the Majeſty of Soveraigns above the Ju- 
riſdiion Eccleſiaſtical, and the obligation incumbent upon Eccleliaſticks ro obey the 
Temporal Power. 

And indeed the Proteſtant Religion flouriſhes more, and ſhines with more decency in 
thoſe places where the Magiſtrates and Secular Governours have their eyes moſt open 
over the people, taking cogniſance of their aCtions, not only ſo far as concerns the duty 
of a Subje& rowards his Prince ; but alſo in reference to Spiritual matters ; and this 
net only by the aſliſtance of the Paſtors, but alſo by their own proper office, which 
ſuffers not any to exerciſe their Spiritual FunRion, but by derivative power from the 
Magiſtrate z as he that is choſen by God to preſide in the midſt of his people, to the end 
they may not run headlong without ſuch a ſtay and guide, into irremediable and dan- 
gerous errors. 

The Magiſtrates and Princes ſtudy and endeavour, as much as poſsibly, ro advance 
their Soveraignty more and more above the Juriſdiftion of Churchmen, but theſe, aware 
of the delign which might prejudice their independency, are not alleep in the mean 
time, but {trive not only to preſerve, but likewiſe to promote their juriſdition beyond 
what they have already, if it be poſible : and they would effe& it, did not Princes and 
Magiſtrates make uſe of Policy, whereby without prejudicing the Church's Intereſts, 
they reſtrain the ambition, which in theſe dayes ſeems natural to all the Churchmen of 
the world; to ſay no more. . The 
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The Ecclcliaſticks, who'take it in diſdain when they ſee Magiſtrates intermeddle 
with their Aſlemblics , the EleRions to Spiritual Charges, and the Orders of Spiritual 
Fur.ions, have no reaſon at all ro complain of a thing to reaſonable ; becauſe, to ſpeak 
truth, Churchmen are in theſe dayes ſo farr reſpeRted by the people, as the Magiſtrates 
caule tkem to be reſpeRed by their ſecular power , and the people are fo farr inflam'd 
with zeal for their own Religion, as they ſee the Magiſtrate zealous for it, and the pre- 
ſcrvation of the Common Liberty. 

Fur my part, | firmly believe, there can be no better courſe to deſtroy the Proteſtant 
Religion, than to ſow diſcord between the Clergy and the Magiſtrate, and to bring ir 
tz pais that the Eccleliaſticks not contented with the degree and limits of their proper 
charge, may riſe againſt the Princes and Governours , an inſtance whereof is to be ſeen 
in a c«rcain Kingdom, which perhaps bewails the effeQts of that Policy even to this day. 
But the thing were impoſsible in theſe times, inaſmuch as the Magiſtrates well aware of 
the proje&, have provided remedies againſt it in ſuch ſort, that the Churchmen glory in 
thei: Loyalty and Obedience rowards them, it for no other reaſon, yet at leaſt to avoid 
the involving of Religion in ſome Schiſm, or other, and the bringing of themſelves into 
a Labyrinth, hard to get our of, without firſt undergoing the contequences wont tg ar- 
rive upon civil broils. 

In tht, the Roman Religion continues ſuch as ir is, ( that is, good for the Church- 
men, and bad for the Laity ) on this account, that the Eccleliaſticks make uſe of an ab- 
ſolu:e and independent authority in Spirituals, and very much likewiſe in Temporals : 
and on the contrary, the Proteſtant Religion is ſo far Proteſtant, as the Magiſtrates have 
the ſupremacy botn in Spirituals and Temporals. 

If Liberty of Conſcience, ( which is ſo much talk'd of amongſt the Proteſtants, and 
the principal point of rhe Reformation ) ſhould any wiſe come ro be moleſted by the 
Supreme Authority, upon the Ecclelialticks ambition and invaſion of the ſame, there 
would no longer be a Liberty, bur a Slavery : for People ſeeing crhemſelves commanded 
by the Fecletialticks, would think their Conſciences enſlay'd, and not free ; it being 
proper to Churchmen to proceed with too much Zeal, or rov much Ambition, and to 
be dilpleas'd when they ſee that they are amnharg th like Angels, although in their com- 
manding, they remember not that themſelves are but men. 

And indeed the Proteſtants delire to ſerve God, not according to the Orders and Pre- 
cepts « f men, but according to the Divine Laws regiſtred in the H. Scripture, which 
they daily read in their Aſſemblies publick and private, and therefore they reverence 
their M:niſters, as men who are contented to preach, without commanding. 

The Proteſtants doubr, I conceive, leſt the Eccleliaſticks being addited to ſtudy and 
ſpeculation, in caſe the Supreme Authority ſhould be united in them, they would 
revzrie the «1d Model which is Chriſts, and impoſe a new one upon them of their own, 
and of a plain Eccleftaſtical Ordinance, make a new Divine Precept : and therefore they 
arc very well pleas'd to ſee the Magiltrate uſe ſuch grear care and diligeice for the pre- 
ſervation of that Religion which they pretend co be of Divine Inſtitution wrhoar any ad- 
ditions of humane invention, although the Catholicks accuſe them of pinning their Faith 
upon Luther and Calvin, whichis falſe ; for neither Luther nor Catvrz inſtituted any 
new Religion. 

The Catholick Religion ( or rather th2 Roman, as we call it ) in the Primitive 
times, when the piety of Paſtors was as conſpicuvus to their Flock, as the Sun, went al- 
moit in the {ame order, whilſt the Emperors manag'd Eccletizſtical EleRions, and the 
Magiſtrates not only preceeded the Churchmen, bur betides in cale of dehicience, oblig'd 
them ro their duty, and conſtrain'd them tv be diligent m feedr : the flock of Chriſt with 
Charity ; yea they permitted thera nor to exerciſe any publick FurEtion, bur in the pre- 


ſence of their Deputies, and oftentimes ordain'd that brilincflzs of the Church flzould nor 
be handled in any other Aflemblies but their own Cyurcils, whereunto ſuch Biſhops 
were calj'd, as ere eſteemed neceſſary and tir for regulating tacred mareers. 
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They humbled themſelves to good Emperors likewiſe, becauſe they ſaw them zealous in 
defence of the Faith, and the propagation of the name of Chriſt ; and therefore they 
ſcrupled not to engage them in the care and Spiritual Government of the Church, to the 
end the intereſt of Chriſtian Religion might have rhe more {trength and Majeſty. 

This Correſpondence and Union of Secular and Spiritual Power, of Magiſtrate and 
Prieſt, Prince and Biſhop, not only kept the Laity in awe, but oblig'd them to a prompt 
Obedience ; the Subje& being not a little edih'd by ſeeing his Soveraign intereſſed in the 
Government of the Chriſtian Religion. n 

And indeed how could it be otherwiſe, but that the Prince's zeal ſhould produce great 
ardour and affe&tion in the Breaſts of the people ? For generally the Subjet bears a cer- 
tain occult hatred ( yet not ſo occult, but that it is diſcernable ) againſt the Majeſt 
whereunto he is ſubordinate ; which hatred is ſuppreſs'd either by force of the Sed 
or by reciprocal AﬀeRion and Love, which is the leſs durable when it is not deeply 
rooted ; and therefore 'tis expedient for a Prince ro know with what kind of love his 
oye is to be oblig'd, in order to the extinguiſhing of that hatred which ſeems natural- 
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ſeated in their breaſts. 
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the Þ ping of their goods, which are nothing but corruptible things, whoſe value de- 
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I nd that two effects are produc'd by the diligence of a Prince or Magiſtrate, in takin 
good heed to the deportment of Churchmien, and to the preſervation of the Laws wh 
Ordinances of Religion. Firſt it increaſes the people's devorivn towards the ſervice of 
God, and kindles more ardour in their breaſts ro trequent the Sacraments ; and this þ 
virtue of their. Superiors example: ſo that when Subjcets behuid their Princes full of 
zeal, and vigilant for the yood of their ſouls, they become ſo inamor'd on them, that 
in requita), they would even ſpend their blood for the ſervice of their Princes : which 
isfor the advantage of the Prince, as well of the people. And 'tis certain, that 'tis more 
ealie for a Soveragin, who takes care for preſerving the Laws and Reiigion, to obtain 
ſupplies of mony trom his people, than for another Prince, who thinks of nothing lels, 
than of Religion. 


The ſecond effeR is, Thar the ſpiritual ſervice of the Church is carried on with better | 


order, and the number of pious Souls is alwayes more multipiy'd, when Churchmen 
find that Princes keep an eye upon them ; and for the fear of being corre&tcd in caſe of 


deviating from their duty, makes them beſtirc themſelves ro pertorm their charge with | 
all 
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all imaginable zeal and diligence, and if they be not really religious, yet they become 
wary of being accounted ſcandalous or negligent. Not but that they are of a nature weak 
and apt to fall into great miſcarriages; bur they know that they are under the Ma- 
giſtrareseye, and feel his goad at their ſides, which keeps them both from tripping and 
jading. 

Aba to ſpeak truth, if we compare the preſent obedience and reſpe& that is paid b 
SubjeRs,- to their Princes and Magiſtrates, with the alacrity of former times, we tall 
find the preſent tro come much ſhorc, and in probability roo unlikely to continue ; ſo as 
( there being great Armies in ſome places, and {ſtrong Citradels and Fortification in 
others to keep them in ſubje&ion ) I am of opinion that that reverence the Princes re- 
ceive, is'not radicated in the heart of the Subject, but proceeding as it were ab extra, 
may more properly be reckon'd the policy of the Prince, than the affeftion or good na- 
ture of the SabjeR. 

For my part, 1 believe ( and have many others of the ſame faick with me ) that the 
reſpe&, obedience, honor, and aff<Rion, the people of this Ave do bear to their Ma- 
giſtrates ,' is eicher forc'd or miraculous. Forc'd, becauſe the Princes underſtanding 
their own Power and Supremacy, or ( to ſpeak more properly ) knowing the humour 
of the people very little inclining to obedience, they do cither —_— force them by the 
power of their Arms, or fright and terrific them into. an unwilling allegiance. Miracu- 
Jous, becauſe Religion having naturally the {trongelt influence upon the People, there 
is nothing moves and aCtaares them like that, either into rumult or*obedience. So as the 
Magiltrare interrupting, and even oppoling that zeal and fervour of Religion the Layity 
ought to enjoy as treely as the Eccleliaſticks, no wonder iftheir obedience be a Miracle. 

A great reaſon is, that the Ecclelaſticks are permitted to pry and peep into the atti- 
ons of Princes and Magiſtrates : To have a finger and intelligence in the moſt ſecret Se- 
cular Councel, which in reaſon they ought not ro! come near ; that the Secular Magi- 
ſtrate may ( for the greater benefir of the people )) have an eye over the adtions of the 
Eccleſiaſticks, and an inſpe&tion into all _—_ tranſadted in their Conliſtories and Con- 
grepations, which they hold now ſo privately, the Civil Magiſtrate can ſcarce know 
whether ir be matter of Religion that 1s before them, or whether they be contriving, if 
not the deſtruRion, at leaſt the ſubduttion of the Temporal Power to the Spiritual. 

In ſome places theſe Princes do not only negle&t the concerns of their own Conſcien- 
ces, but are much more incurious of* regarding, viſiting, or giving out ſeaſonable or- 
ders, that the Sacred and Religious offices might be adminiſtred wich decency and deco- 
rum, and that the Religion proteſs'd by the people might nor ſuffer by the Critticiſmes 
or Speculations of any Malancholly Divine. Bur the people obſerving their negle& or 
averiion to all this, cannot be _—_— ealily to believe that their Princes are of the Re- 
ligion they profefs themſelyes, ir being impoſſible ( in their judgements ) that they 
who receiv'd their Authority immediately from Heaven, ſhould be {6 forgerful in their 
returns, and ſo careleſs in matters of Devotion. 

But that which is moſt ſcandalous and blame-worthy now is, that the people do nor 
well underſtand whether they be to comport themſelves with more Veneration towards 
their Biſhop, or towards their Prince, towards their Eccleſiaſtical Governours, or to- 
wards their Civil, for the people obſerving their Princes driving only at their own In- 


- tere(t, the oftentation of their Court, the augmentation of their Revenue, and the ad- 


vancement of their power, and ( in things relating to the benefit and conſervation of the 
Church ) too careleſs and remiſs. And beholding the Biſhop on the other tide, with his 
Clergy, retorming this Statute and that, commanding Procefſions, renewing of Orders, 


' Introducing of Ceremonies as he pleaſes, aſſembling, excommun'cating, aud in ſhorr, 


maniteſting himſelf not only a Miniſter, bur a Patron and Defender of Religion, they are 
perſwaded, that as the Soul is to be conlidered before the body, ſo their Biſhop, whole 
Offce ir is to reſpe& the profit and ſalvation of that, ovghr in reaſon ro have more Re- 
verence than the Prince that regards only what belongs to the body. 

To ſpeak impartially and withovt paſſion : whar is it thele Princes do in their Domi- 
nions as to matters of Religion ? They go to Maſs on Sundays, and their SubjeRs do ag 
much ; They hear Sermons in Lent, ard their Subjects dv che fame 3; They receive In- 

. GC 3 dulgencies, 
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dulgencies z They Worſhip the Altar, They r_ themſelves ſons of the Church, 
their Subje&ts do no otherwiſe ; They are afraid of being Excommunicated as their Sub- 
jedts are ; They regard not what is done in the Eccleliaſtical Synods or Aſſemblies, and 
their SubjeCts are as indifferent as they. How therefore can the people reſpe&t their 
Princes, whilſt their Princes behave themſelves no otherwiſe, or how can they have any 
care of their Princes, whilſt their Princes are ſo careleſs of themſelves. 

If a Prince ſhould ſeem zealous to his SubjeRs, and watchfull over the ſafety of his 
people, and with his whole power to intend the Government of the Church, the pro- 
pagation of Religion, ſhowing his care and ſolicitude as well in Eccleſiaſtical Councels, 
as in Civil, or at leaſt adviſing and conſulting with the Biſhop in the adminiſtration of 
ſch things as are neceſſary for the _ and well Ordering of the Church. Ir is 
moſt certain, that as ſuch a Biſhop as ſhould incite him, and put him forward in ſo good 
a defign, would with juſt reaſon receive great reverence from the people, ſo ſuch a 
Prince would receive likewiſe no leſs honor from them, and be eſtrem'd their Lord in 
their Temporals and Spirituals. 

The Policy of the Churchmen has in all ages been very conliderable, but for theſe two 
or three hundred years laſt paſt, it has been very much augmented, to the prejudice and 
diminution of the Civil Authority, againſt which the Ecclefiaſticks do principally direR 
their deſigns. And there is one thing that ſtill perplexes the hearts and ſpirits of the wi- 
ſeſt States-men, which is, that four little, ragged, inconſiderable Prieſts, ſhould by 
their cunning and induſtry advance themſelves to that height, to ſer their naked feet up- 
on the Crown'd heads of Monarchs, whilſt the whole force of their Dominions was 
— weak to defend their Supremacy, or to preſerve them from the arrogance of the 
Clergy. 

Abd indeed ſo induſtrious have they been in the maintenance of their Grandeur and 
Majeſty, and making themſelves conliderable in the Wor'd, that they have introduc'd 
ſeveral great Dignities into the Church, as Abbats, Biſhops, Arch-biſhops, Patriarchs, 
and at laſt Cardinals, which is a degree ſo high, that the greateſt Princes in Chriſten- 
dome do not only glory in their correſpondence, but exprets a kind of reverence and awe 
they have for them-whilſt they give them preceedence, - and receive them into their Do- 
minions as if they were Crown'd Kings, and not Perſons Miniſterial and Subſervient in 
the Church. 

Nor indeed is the reſpeR they give them improper or inexcuſable, the Cardinals be- 
ing not only great and magnificent, and acknowledg'd of principal dignity in the Church 
of Rome, but ( which is above all ) Eletors of the Pope, who is one of the greateſt Mo- 
narchs in Chriſtendom. | 

Yet that which aſtoniſhes me moſt is, that both the Hiſtorians and Prieſts of the Ro- 
man Church are not aſham'd, with their pens, as well as rongues, to inculcate into the 
pevple a buſineſs ſo repugnant to the reputation and right of Supremacy in Princes; a 
thing I cannot think of without ſome trouble and regret, though indeed matters of that 
nature are fitter to be laugh'd at than otherwiſe. 

Baronius, Peter de Priſſe the Sorboniſt, Gabriel Biel, Azolinus, Caluns, Cadana, and 
others, maintain that the Hierarchy and Divinity are of the ſame nature. That the 
Prieſts are more great than the Angels or Virgin w_—_ and that Kings are oblig'd to 
give them preceedence, as the firſt born of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

In the great Church at Florence, where the Great Duke himſelf was preſent, ir is not 
many years lince, I heard a certain wooden footed Frier Preach, Orator good enough, 
and of the Order of St. Francis. His Text was, Super Cathedram Moſis ſederunt Scribe 
& Phariſei. The Scribes and the Phariſees ſat in e Moſes Chair. which he apply'd on- 
ly to the Sacerdotal Office, and had the day before invited his Highneſs thither, to ob- 
Iige him ( perhaps ) to believe thoſe impertinent time-ſpenders, the Prieſts, and the Fri- 
ers, and ſuch other raffle, to be ſuch as he ſhould perſwade him in his Pulpit. The ſum 
of all was,-this excellent Orator inſiſted much ypon the dignity of the Prieſthood, 
amonglt the relt I remember theſe Expreſſions only ; Tour Princes are not tobe nam'd the 
ſame = with your Prieſts, I cannot but ſmile at their compariſon, one ſingle Prieſt 1s of 
_=_ value than all the Princes in Europe, though their Principalities be reckon'd into the 
argaimn. Ano- 
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Another Dominican of Placenz.a Preaching upon the ſame Text before the ſame Duke, - 
reiterated three or four times, That thoſe Princes that had the honour tv wear Crowns 
upon their heads, ought not to come in competition with the Prieſts. They weari 
their Miters to ſhow, that as the high Prieſt(which is God himſelf ;intitled himfelf King 
of Heaven, ſo the Prieſts (who are bur inferior Deities ) ought to be receiv'd by all the 
world as Kings and Supreme Lords of the Earth, 

In Genoa, 1n the preſence of the Duke ( and by conſequer.ce of the whole Senate ) 
there was a Carmelite with great gravity, and as if he had been aQtuated by ſome Spirit, 
delivered this Dofrine, That Kangs, Princes, and Senators, were as good as: xothing; 
That the Prieſt was all in all , That if their Dignity was much greater than it was, it 
was to be thrown down at the feet of the Prieſts, foraſmuch as their Office was but Hu- 
mane, and the Prieſts Divine, they were men and not Gods, but the Priejts both Gods and 
eAen. 

Not much unlike this was the diſcourſe held by a Franciſcan in a Church in eMilan, 
in the preſence of the Marqueſs Caraceng ; having made a parallel before betwixt Ged 
and a Prieſt, he pronounc'd this very —_ That God as he was God, bad preceedence of 
a Prieſt, but that a Prieſt as = and Prieſt too, was to have preceedence of our Saviour, ſo 
as thoſe two were to be umted before a Prieſt could be equall'd, But that which in my 
judgement ſavour'd moſt of Buffonry and Blaſphemy in the whole Sermon, was another 
Comparifon he had betwixt a King and a Prieſt in thele v:ry termes, That Kings were 
made up of Humane fleſh, but Priefks of the Spirit of God. That Kings were indeed above 
ether men, but that Frieſts were Superiour to Kings. That Kings did converſe with their 
Courtiers, but Priefts wth e Angels the Courtters of Heaven. That Kings had a Temporal 
Furiſditt ion, but that the Authority of the Prieſthood was Sprritual. And laitly, That 
Kings could command the Creature 'twas true, but 'twas the Prieft that commanded the 
Creator. That Kings had much trouble and difficulty to makg the people obey them, but that 
the Prieſts by virtue of the words of Conſecration, conſtrain'd God Almighty bimſelf to de- 
ſeend imo their hands upon tbe very firſt ſignal. 

Never in my whole life was my mind under greater diſturbance, than at that time to 
hear that Beaſt of a Prieſt deſeminate ſuch Dotrine, and that which aggravated my in- 
dignation was, that I could not reſolve with my ſelt whoſe indiſcretion was greateſt, the 
Franciſcan inpreaching after that rate, or Carazens in hearing him. Before this time, 1 
made it my butineſs to magnifie the Valour and Prudence of that perſon , after this, ] 
could never have that reverence for him, to ſee him proſtitute his attention to ſuch wick- 
ed diſcourſe, and with patience endure ſuch inſuffcrable inſolence, the whole Sermon 
being but a drol and derifion of Kings and their Miniſters, as if he had deſign'd ro mock 
and jeer the veneration they had for their lawfull Prince out of the breaſts of the p2ople. 

But this was Venial in reſpe& of what was maintain'd by another Father, who de- 
ſerv'd the next day to have aſcended again, but to the Gallows, and not the Pulpit ; and 
] am confident my Reader will be of the ſame mind : God Almighty be my witneſs if 1 
add or diminiſh any thing in my Relation. Being in the Ciry of Naples, in Lent 1647. 
it was my forcune to hear a Franciſcan Preach in the Church dedicated to Saint e Mary, 
but with more Volubility than Virtue. True it is, I was nor preſent at the beginning, I 
came time enough to underſtand that the principal drifc of his diſcourſe was to evince the 
people, that the Religious ( which he reſtrain'd to their Preachers and Prieſts ) were 
oblig'd to reprehend the Errors and Enormities of all people,but eſpecially of Kings; and 
advancing in this manner with great Oratory, he pronourc'd the Prieſts ro be as Gods 
to all Princes, and to prove ir, produc'd that place of Scripture where God Almighty 
commanded Moſes to go unto Pharaoh, faid this to him, 1 have made thee a God to Pha- 
raoh, and Aaron thy Brother ſhall be thy Prophet, cc. From which words he drew fſe- 
veral conſequences, and amongft the rett this, Thar the Princes of this Age were the 
Pharachs ot Chriſtendome, and the Prieſts the Gods of thoſe Pharaohs, and 1n the height 
of his Rapture he cryed out rwo or three times, eAb Pharaohs, Pharaohs, why will 
you be diſobedient to the Prieits that are your Gods, From luch kind of diſcourſes as this, 
It is that all the Tumults and Revolutions of the people do proceed, as was too lately 


manifeſt in the Kingdom of Naples. Nay would to God that furious Rebellion had 
| nog 
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not been harch'd in the Studies of the Prieſt, where 'tis to be fear'd, the ruine of Secular 
Monarchie isprincipally contriv'd. For my part 1 could {wear without much ſcruple, 
that the Eccleliaſticks are the greateſt Rebels, becauſe in theit Commotions they per- 
vert the zcal of the people towards God, joyning ir with their palſion and: indignation 
rowards man. | RF. EY Bos 

In the preſence of Madam Royall in Turin, a certain Prieſt that is ſtill living, and there- 
fore 1 will-aot name him, in a Sermon he was preaching upon the Excellence of the Sa- 
cerdoral dignity, could not hold from crying out twice or thrice, Princes, Princes, ſo 
many Prieſts ſo many Princes. But that which pleas'd me moſt of all was, the conclu- 
lion of:his:Sermon, 1n which, caſting up his eyes very tefully ro Heaven, he us'd this 
Expreſſion, -O Lord, I give thee thanks thou haſt decreed me to be a Prieft and not a Prince, 
I belzeve my \Priefthood of more value than all the Principalities in the world, «s I am 4 
Prieft, I am a Prince, whereas had I been a Prince, I ſhould have been nothing. 

And theſe are the excellent Harangues the /ralian Preachers do frequently make in the 
preſence of their Soveraigns. From hence it 1s 'F Grandeur and Lordlyneſs of the Car- 
dinals does ſpring. From ſuch diſcourſes as theſe it is, that the Sacerdoral Monarchy is 
ſprung, which gnaws and deyours inſenſibly the very bowells of Secular Principalities, 
whilft the Eccleliaſticks advance themſelves dayly by preaching up themſelves Monarchs, 
and Gods upon Earth, whereby they ſecure what they have gor, are adding hourly 
new dignities to their Prieſthood, and that to ſuch 2 height, thar at this time it may be 
faid as properly at Rome, as the good Father ſaid at Turin , Princes, Princes, 4s many 
Princes 4s Cardinals. +307 

God Almighty has been pleas'd I ſhould be a poor man, not a Prince, ſoas my con- 
dition is to obey, not to command. Yet had the Divine Providence ſeen it fit to have 
alrer'd my Station, and —_ me forth a Prince into the world, I ſhould not certain- 
ly have ſuffer'd ſuch liberry of publique diſcourſe within my Dominions ; or that Chriſti- 
ans by ſuch Gibberiſh ſhould be brought into a contempr' of their Soveraigns, and in- 
ſlav'd by a blind obedience of the Church. . For my part, I think thoſe -kind of delin-, 
quencies no leſs than Treaſon, and that though ſuch expreſſions appear at firſt (light but 
rrifles, and-rhetorical ornaments, yer 'tis not to be imagin'd what influence they have 
upon the people, how much they inflame and enamour them with the ſervice of the 
Church, and how much they, leſſen their devotion ro their Prince, whilſt they perſwade 
them that their Princes are inferiour to themſelves. That Race of Incendiaries 1s fit for 
nothing bur the fire, or to be baniſh'd out of every Kingdom as unworthy to diſpenſe the 
Oracles of God ; that their Pulpits may be ſupply'd by ſober and learned men, and ſuch 
as will preach the Word of God, and not the Policies of Man, the Doctrine Chriſt hath 
left us in the Goſpel, and not ſuch Inlinuations.and Inveglements as they make uſe of in 
their Pulpirs, that thereby the affetion of the people may not be perverted from their 
Prince, bur that they may be inflam'd and excited to a more cheerful Obedience, 

Had the Prieſthood no deligns againſt the Authority of Princes, their proceedings 
would be with more ſincerity than they are, and they would give unto Ceſar the things 
that are Ceſars. 1have known contention 1n more than three or four Cities in Iraly, be- 
rwixt the chief Magiſtrate and the Biſhop, and the occaſion was, that the Biſhop preten- 
ded to the preſentation of the Preacher, and the Prince would allow none of them to 
preach without his Licenſe. So as by reaſon of theſe controverlies, Lent. has ſeveral 
rimes paſt without a News from the Preacher. I call it News, becauſe their preach- 
ing is now adayes little elſe but Novelties, .or ( which is worſe ) Tritles, or Sacrilegi- 
ous Speculations, unworthy to be publiſh'd in any Chriſtian Church. | 

Amongſt the Proteſtants alſo, there are the ſame differences. The Clergy pretend to 
the Eleion of their Miniſters, and that they can do ir at their pleaſure, which notwith- 
{tanding is not conceded by the Civil Magiſtrate, who will not ſuffer any to preach in 
his preſence, bur ſuch as he chooſes himſelf ; ſo as in a certain City I could name, there 
have ſome Cures been void above two years together, becauſe they could not agree in 
the Eleion of their Preacher. But from whence, I would fain know, does their pre- 
tenſion proceed ? If the Clergy be Subjes, upon what grounds is it they would behave 
themſelves like Princes ? The privilege of Licenſing or EleQiing of Miniſters, is in my 
| judge- 
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judgement abſolutely politick, and therefore pertaining to the- Civil Magiſtrate, and 
not to the Church, ro whom the power of Ordination belongs indeed, but not the pow- 
er to Preſent ; and in this caſe, it js of very great importance that all Princes and Ma- 
 Eiſtrates be vigilant. For the end of the Clergy in preferring their Preachers in the Ci- 
ries, is nothing elſe, but that ſeegng themſelves excluded from all ſecular juriidiftion, they 
would this way take their Liberty, and publiſh what Dc&trines they pleaſe. It is con- 
venignr therefore that all Soveraigrs ſhould conlider that the people are at their diipoſe, 
and Fn {uch Miniſters are to be put over them as are ſuitable with the Genius of the 
ople. 
m Moſes could not readily reſolve to go and ſpeak unto Pharach,rill it pleas'd God to con- 
ſtrain him by the force of his power, Now therefore go, and 1 will be with thy mouth, and 
teach thee what thou ſhalt ſay. How«ver in theic tunes, the Prelats preſume to put what 
Preachcrs they pleale upon their Princes, and ſuch ſometimes as are ignorant in the Fun- 
damentals of Chriſtianity, and that fall upon diſcourſe nautious and unpleaſant to the 
Palats of their Princes, 

But of all Nations, France is the happieſt, for preſerving intirely the privileges of 
thar Church, it will by no means admur of that Ecclelialtical Grandeur and Authority, 
which the Clergy have uſurp'd in other Countries, and which with great arrogance they 
do ſtill exerciſe, as if they were Princes, and not ſubordinate at all. 

And for conſervation of the privileges of the Galican Church, the King of France 
loſes no opportunity ; in the year 1626, as ſoon as news arriv'd at Paris that there was a 
Scandalous Book printed at Rome the year before, intituled, eAntonu Santterelli Feſui- 
14 de Hereſi, Schiſmats, eApetaſi#, Sc. in which, he {pake to the difparagement oc the 
Power of Princes, but magnity'd and exalted the Authority of the Pope. The Palia- 
ment was immediately call'd by his Majeſties Order, and every period of the book {ir:&- 
ly examin'd, and having deliberated as was fit in a bulineſs of that importarce, at lait by 
an Arreſt of the whole Parliament, it was Decreed that theſe following Articles ſhould 
be Seal'd, Subſcrib'd, confirm'd, and Sworn to by the Jeſuits, in the preſence of the 
whole Court of Parliament, to the no (mall diſguſt, and diflatisfa&ion of that Order. 
The Artic es were theſe, * . 

That tbe King of France holds not his Kingdom from any thing, but from the bounty of 
God eAlmighty, and the power of his Sword. 

That the King in his own Domnions bad no Superiour, but God. 

That the Pope cannot upon any occaſion whatſoever Interaitt or Excommunicate either the 
King or his Kingdom, nor in any caſe disþcnce with the eAllegiance and Fidelity his Sub- 
jetts were oblig'd unto him, 

| Theſe Articles were receiv'd with no ſmall compunRtion by the Jeſuits, whoſe deſign 
being alwayes to aggrandiſe the Pontifical Authority, by the diminution of the Regal, 
they could not advance the one, but by depre{ſtvn of the ocher. The Preſident of the 
Parliament having demanded of the ſaid Fathers, if they did approve of that book of 
Santerelli's, they anſwered, no they did nor, being ask'd again, why then their Gene- 
ral at Rome had approv'd it, they made anſwer, That thoſe who were at Rome, conld do ne 
teſs than comply with the Court of Roine. The Prelident,to encrap them perchance, as in- 
deed it felt out, demanded immediately, If you had been at Rome, what would you bave 
done, to which they reply'd, We would have done as they have done that are there , which 
being heard by a Grave Perion of the long Kobe, be {pane on the'e words aloud, I be- 
lieve our Father Feſuits have'two Conſciences at therr Command, one of them for Rome, 
and the other for Paris. 

Vemice 18, place 45 eminent for Devotion in Religion, for Piery ad Z-al in the Ser- 
vice of God and the Church, not only as any Republique in Chriſtendo1.ec, but as Rome 
or the P.;pe mum{elf. Yer when any thing is in agitation ab.,ut the Pups Auchortity, or 
the Eccletiatt1cal Juriſdition, racy will by no means permit the Tiergy of their Domi- 
nions, co Intrench or Uturp upvn their Supremacy, which they acknowledg'd un:iy 
from Heaven, and the Condutt and Valour of their Anceltors. 

In Venice, the Churchmen are Subjects, nor Princes, 'r's the Senate that Governs all 
With an effetual and Independant Authority, as well in Spiritual things as Tempera!, 
4 1ntg- 
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inſomuch,” that the IntroduRtion of any Novelty, is with great penalty forbidden, as 
well to the Biſhops as Friars, they are not permutred to exerciſe any publique Funtion, 

or to publiſh any Order wharſoever, though from Kome its ſelf, without notice given to 

the Senate, and their Licenſe obrain'd : and from hence it 1s, that the Service of God, 

and the Majeſty of the Church, is carry'd on with that Qrder, that they have made them- 

ſelves Emulated at Rome, as well as in other States , andall by the Authority the Senate 

keeps over the Clergy, looking on them as Subje&ts, not Equals, as other Princes do, 

And without queition, had it not pleas'd God by oppoling the powers of thoſe two 
Countries France and Spain againſt their ambition, and by their means ro puta ſtop to 
that torrent that was overflowing all Chriſtendome, the preſent Princes of 1taly had been - 
either chaſed out of their Dominions, or forc'd to have ow'd their Liberties to che Libe- 
rality of the Popes. Ec 

If the Princes of Italy would but yet take their natural Liberties into conſideration, and 
follow the Examples of France and Venice, it would not be too Jate;z and doubtleſs of 
all Nations, they are moſt worthy to be imitated, though the Eccleliaſticks are not 
aſham'd tv aſperſe the former with Herelie, and the other with Arheiſm, But indeed the 
Prieſts and Pontificians, eſteem none other Chriſtians, but ſuch as believe them to be as 
they would be believ'd themſelves. : 

Some there are, who making judgement of things from their outward appearances, do 
imagine the Spaniard much more Zealous for the Carholick Religion, than the French : 
but they are certainly miſtaken, for that zeal the Spaniard pretends to the Apoſtolick 
Chair, and the Service of rhe Church, is but a Copy of his Countenance, and rather 
the formal reſulr of his Policy and Intereſt, than an ingenuous effte& of his pijery and 
Devotion. The Spaniards have indeed a great Reverence for the Pope, but none at all 
for the Church ; The French have much for the Church, but little for the Pope; for 
which reaſon, the Popes look upon the Spaniards as Saints for being on their lide, and 
on the French as Devils for being on Gods. 

And this Influence and Authority of the Popes over the Conſciences of the Spaniard, 
( belides a natural animoſity that is berwixt them ) is 2 great impediment to their Uni» 
on in Religion : the Spaniards ( as it were in a Bridle ) are manag'd by the Pope ; but 
the French keep cloſe to their Gallican Church. 

Others there are, that think the Conſcience of the Yenerian of the largeſt ſize, but for 
what reaſon 2 Becauſe in their Dominions, they will nor ſuffer the Prietthood ro Ulurp 
that unlimited and irregular power they exerciſe with ſv much detriment to the Sove- 
raignty of Princes in other States ; and indeed what mieſeries, what calamities, do we 
ſec dayly ſpring up in Chriſtendome by their means ? whar anxieties and perturbation in 
peoples minds ? and yet becauſe the Venetian diſtinguiſhes betwixt Gods Service and the 
Popes, betwixt the power of 'Princes, and the power of the Church, betwixt Spiritual 
things and Temporal, they are aſpers'd with largeneſs of Conſcience. But would to 
God that Zeal and Sincerity for Religion that raigns in the hearts of that Senate, raign'd 
alſo in the Courts of all other Princes in Chriſtendome, and doubtleſs their affairs would 
have better ſucceſs. 

Some few years ſince, it was my fortune to Travel upon the Road with two Roman 
Abbots, one of them, after ſeveral other diſcourſes, happen'd to fall upon the Authori- 
ty cf the Pope, and to declare what great power God Almighty had given him over 
all people in the world. 1 ( who Travell'd on purpoſe to make obſervation of che pro- 
ceedings of the Eccleliaſticks, and of the Juriſdiftion every where, bur eſpecially in ſome 
principalities of /raly, to the prejudice of Princes ) was very giad of the occalion, as 
hoping thereby to receive ſome matter for my pen. Ir is the cultom of the Jralians, ro 
conſtrain and reſcrve themſelves as much as poſſibly, and keep their opinions cloſe from 
the reſt of the world : bur it is my kumour on the other lide, to ſpeak freely what { 
think, ayd to write all I know, whether it be good or bad ; which, though they look 
upon as imprudence, I cannot diſlike. However, with theſe Abbots, I rhought ir beſt ro 
conceal my own, and attend an opportunity of diſcovering their Judgements, Ar laſt, 
one of the Abbots rook occalion very ſerioully ro bewayl the extravagant liberry which 


the French and the Yener3an aſſumed, concluding, that were it not for the repugnancie of 
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theſe two States, the Pope would be abſolure Monarch of the whole World ; or at l:aſt 
the greateſt Prince would fear the cenſure of ihe ſmalleſt Prieſt ;, whereas b obſerving 
how little the French and the Venetian regard the Authority of the Church, all others, in 
like manner, deſpiſe the ſolemneſt Excommunication, though from the Pope himſelf. 
Being always delighted to hear orher men ſpeak,] made him no anſwer ar all, thereby in 3 
manner inticing him to proceed in his diſcourſe;but,when he came ro complain heavily of 
the French and Venetian for ſuffering Stationers to Print and Vend books frequently in their 
Dominions, ſo much tothe prejudice of the Pontifical Authority, 1 could not forbear gi- 
ving him this anſwer ; Dear Sir, ſhall it be lawfull for the Pope to cauſe to be printed ſo 
many thouſand books at Rome in favour of his own Authority, and in prejudice of the $u- 
premacy and Majeity of Princes, and ſhall it be unlawful for Princes to permit the reading 
of ſuch books as are wruten in the defence of their falling Authority, and in diminution of 
the Papal ? The Abbor reply'd, with the paſſion and inſolence of a Prieſt, That Princes 
could not in Conſcience challenge their Authority, but from the Pope's bleſſing andbenignity, 
who, as Chriſt's Vicar _ Earth, has power to difþoſe of all things ingbis world which are 
beſftow'd by Heaven ;, whence Princes are ſtyled Sons, and the Foge Father," becauſe as a 
Father, be gives them their patrimony. But this, by your leave, is a miſtake reply'd 1, 
True it is, Princes are Sons of the Church indeed, but not of the Pope : and they are ob- 
g'd to defend that Church which is their «Mother, but not that Pope who is thesr Enemy. 
Goods of this world do indeed belong unto the Lord, but not at all to the Pope, who by pre- 
tending to a Univerſal Dominion, 1s ſo far from being Chrifts Vicar, that he goes contra- 
ry to the Dotrine of our Saviour, who ( beſides the command be has left us to render unto 
Cxlar the things that are Czſars ) has declared that his Kingdom 15 not of this world, 
and bow then could the Pope, who 1s but his Vicar, confer, or takg away, any Kingdoms 


Co 

That which netled the Abbot moſt, was, my calling the Pope an Enemy to Princes, 
to which he anſwered, And why an Enemy, 1 pray you? I reply'd, may nor he too pro- 
perly be call'd my Enemy that ſecks to rob me of my birth-right. When Chriſt cane down 
from Heaven for the Redemption of man-kind, be acknowledg'd with bis own moſt holy Lipps, 
that be came not to deſtroy the Law, but to fulfil u.. Now that Kings and Princes have = 
been alwayes acknowledg'd as Gods e Miniſters by the people, there are a thouſand places of 
Scripture that prove, whereas the Popes can hardly produce one Text to confirm that Autho« 
rity they challenge over Princes. And to ipeak tmpartially, and without intereſt, whas 
reaſon have the Romanilts to withdraw themſelves as they do from their obedience to their 
Soveraigns ? are they more boly than the Apoſtles, art they more zealous than St.Peter, or 
more politique than vt. Paul ? Tet theſe who were the founders of Chriſtianity, ( as I may 
ſay ) and the propagators of our Faith, paid tribute to Kings, obey'd ther Magiſtrates, ne- 
ver enterpris'd any thing without leave of the Gevernours of places whether they went , and 
in ſhort , have not only left us their Examples to walk, by, but this expreſs precept and 
command, That we give Obedience to all powers, for there 15 no power but from God. 

The Abbot was touch'd to the quick, he fix'd his eyes upon me, repeated my words 
one after another, and gave me ſo many tokens of his indignation,that I was very well ſa- 
tisfy'd he could have wiſh'd me in the Inquiſition , however 1 took no notice, and he 
thought fic to change the diſcourſe, and I in compliance with him, took occaſion to com- 
nel the Countrey through which we travell'd. 

By this relation, it is maniteſt what is the principal thing that the Churchmen drives 
at ; namely, the ruine of the Authority of Princes, and the exaltation of the Pope who 
is their Prince and Supreme. A 

Nor indeed, can 1 ſee with what policy ( I, had almoſt ſaid Conſcience ) Princes 
ſuffer books to be printed and ſold in their Territories, which ſpeak wich that liberty, or 
rather inſolence, in behalf of the Majeſty and Juriſdifion, not enly of the Pope, but of 
all Ecclelialticks, againſt their own Soveraignty, and ſuch books as theſe are the great 
Volume of Sorbou, Bellarmine, Toletus, Diana, Candidus, ÞPalavicino, and the aforeſaid 
Santerelli, with hundreds of other Eccleſiaſtical Writers, whoſe preferrment dependin 
upon the Church, they are by their own intereſt prompred ro ſuch expreſſions, oehillf 
@n the other (ide, they prohibit books _ direly offend not the Church they = 
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feſs, but only rhe Authority of the Pope, and that roo in nothing but what reſpe&s their 
incroachments upon the Civil power. 

And in this manner, the Juriſdi&ion of the.Pope and the Eccleliaſticks, and the Ma- 
jeſty and Soveraignty of Princes, ſtand as it were in a ballance, the Subjetts of each party 
contending with _ and main to gain upon the other, and to make their own lide 
preponderant : the former endeavour daily to lighten the latter, and 'rwere good that the 
Miniſters of Princes would uſe the like diligence ro diminiſh che Papal power, leſt in 
time it ſwallow up both Princes and Principalities too. 

That the Pope ſhould be Reverenc'd as firſt Miniſter in the Church ; That he ſhould 
be acknowledg'd Superior to the reſt of the Biſhops ; That he ſhould be eſteem'd as 
Chriſts Vic2r in Spirituals, and reſpeRted as Succeſſor to the Apoſtles, I do hold very rea- 
ſonable ; but that he ſhould impugne the Soveraignty of Princes, juſtifie Rebellion, ex- 
empt four pitriful Eccleliaſticks from Obedience to their Soveraigns, and excite others to 
the ſame height of diſobedience, is in my judgement intollerable. 

St. Peter receiv'd the Keys of Ecc'eliaſtical power from the hands of our Saviour, and 
his office wag ackn(Mledg'd independant in Spiritual affairs : Yet whilſt he had the Go- 
vernment of the'Church both at Rome and at Antioch, he was impriſon'd, and ſeveral 
times perſecuted by Temporal Princes, and yet he never threatned any Temporal Mini- 
{ter with his Cenſures and Excommunications, all which notwithſtanding, the Popes ar 
preſent do not only make no ſcruple of menacing with their Bulls and Arms the leſſer 
Princes that are near them, but with theix Armies and Excommunications, they have the 
confidence to infeſt the greateſt Monarchs in Exrope, and ſuch as have deſerved very well 
of the Church. | 

But the moſt Reverend Caſuiſts of the Church of Rome, will tell me, the Pope ma 
lawfully, and with a = Conſcience,diſpence with the Obedience a Subject owes to his 
Prince. What, has he Authority to invert the order of Nature ? I am certain, he that 
fears God, will not ſay ſo. When Pope Urban, at the inſtance of his Nephews, Ex- 
communicated Odoardo Farniſe Duke of Parma, .a Prince that had deſerv'd very well of 
the Church, 'he was not content to interdi& him the Sacrament, but he Excommunicated 
all ſuch as paid him the ordinary obedience and reſpett that was due to him as a Duke ; 
decreeing expreſly, that he ould be look'd upon as an Enemy and not as a Prince ; by 
this means ſubverting his Authority, and to the univerſal ſcandal of Chriſtendome, ma- 
king a Prince a Subje&, and his SubjeAts Princes. 

Paul the fifth did no lefs to the Senate of Fenice, by the fulminations of his Inrexdi, 
pronouncing all people Excommunigate that ſhould any wayes obey them. 

All the Hiſtorians, and all the Orators in the world, {hall never perſwade me that 
there can be any thing more barbarous and Tyrannical, than to forbid a Subjefts Obedi- 
ence to his Prince, to reſtrain the people from communicating their intereſts to their 
Prince, to prohibit to a'Magiſtrate the proteftion of his SubjeRs, to chaſe the Judges 
from the Throne of Juſtice, ro ſhut up the doors of Churches,and give Liberty to Vice,to 
impriſon'Princes, and put their SubjeQs in confuſion ? Oh God, what greater barbarity 
and injuſtice can be thought of amongſt men, than to bring a State to be without Juſtice, 
a people without a Prince, and a Prince without a people. 

Nero, Heliogabalus, Tarquin, Caligula, and Dioniſins, who were in a manner the 
Founders and Contrivers of Tyranny, never arriv'd at that perfeQion of wickedneſs, as 
to divide berwixt the Subje& and his Prince ; and yet this Cruelty, which was too great 
to be pratis'd amidſt Barbariſm, is familiar now where Holineſs reigns. And ps 
the Divine providence has order'd that Chriſtians ſhould ſuffer more now in the time of 
Chriſtianity, than formerly underall the Tyranny and Iniquity of Heatheniſh-Ages. 

Whence ir is, that ſo many Kingdoms have been loſt from the Chriſtian Faith, ſo ma- 
ny Nations have revolted from the Papal Obedience, and ſo many Provinces have deſer- 
ted the Roman Church, but from thele praRtiſes and ations of the Court of Rome. 

The Proteſtants make no ſcruple todeny both the Spiritual Authority of che Pope, 
| and his Temporal too ;z and for what reaſon, but becauſe they obſerve with what auda- 
city and arrogance, under pretence of his Spiritual power, he Uſurps upon the Tempo- 
ral, as if Chriſt had given him Spiritual Dominion be nothing e:ſe but the ſubverſion of 
the 
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the Civil. Though, for my part, I am far enough from thinking as they do. 

Ir is one thing co obey the Pope as he would be obey'd, that is, as head of the Church, 
and 'tis another thing to obey him as a Miniſter of Chriſts Flock, as ſober people ac- 
count him. 1 can allow him to be Chriſts Miniſter, but nor head of the Church , as a 
Paſtor like other Paſtors, I can own him, as Superior to others, I cannot; as one of 
choſe that are choſen to guide and direct the Flock of Chriſt, 1 allow him, but as pre- 
tending to the principal Government of all, I reje& him. 

And in this point it concerns all Chriſtian Princes to be exceeding watchfull, ro pre. 
vent ill conſequences that may follow ; for ſhould the Chriſtian Princes acknowledge 
him head of the Church, he would inferr moſt logically that his Excommunications are 
Lawfull ; arguing, that if the Princes be Members of the Church only, and the Pope the 
Head, the Members are naturally to receive their Nourithment, Lite, Motion, and Or- 
ders from the Pope, as Head. 

Ideſire to be inform'd by the Grave Aſertors of that Do&trine, if the Pope be Head 
what place Chriſt ha's m the Church ? If the Church conlifts only of Members and Head, 
if the Faichfull be the one, and the Pope the other, there is no room at all left for our 
Saviour, In my judgement, it would be more modeſt in rhe Pope to give place, or at 
leaſt not to uſurp, and raviſh as it were, Chriſt's prerogative out of his hands, but t9 
content himſelf to be one of the principal Members of the Church ; and certainly, his ſo 
doing, would be a great ineans to multiply the number of his Flock, many having lefc 
him,- for no other reaſon, than leſt rhey ſhould be torc'd to give ro him that is but Man, 
the Adoration that is due only to God. 

The greater parr of the Roman Divines, eſpecially choſe that pretend to any prefer. 
ment or Prelacy, uſe bur drolling and imperrinence in their Arguments in this matter, 
and maintain what is contrary to Meir own judgements, for proot whereof, 1 hall by 
the way inſert one Example. 

A few months lince, it was my fortune to meet a Dominican Frier, of a very grave 

like a Divine, as indeed he was ; we fell ar firlt into diſcourſe of general matrers, 
after which I had an opportunity, as I delir'd, to queſtion with him a little about the 
Eflence and Prerogartive of the Pope. } - 
-” The Frier fail'd not to defend the Papacy with the uſual Arguments of Rome, which 
are already common throughout the world ,, denying my propolitions, and rayling with 
all the liberty that might be-againſt the Authority of Princes. But above all, he inliſted 
that the Pope was unqueſtionably the lawfull and confeſt Vicar of Chriſt, and Head of 
the Church : urging often, that without this belief, rhere could be no Salvation in the 
Chriſtian Church. I C who by Narural Inſtin& am inclin'd to take part with the Inte- 
reſt of Princes, as ſupported by the moſt rational Arguments ) delir'd with all reaſonable 
relpe- ( however he wastranſporred ) that he-would pleaſe to inform me what part 
Kings repreſented in the Church, ſceing the Pope was the Head ? The Frier was ingenu- 
ous, and told me, that Secular Princes might la1vfully prerend to be chief Members of 
the Church, provided they ſubmitted: themſe)ves ro rhe Pope as Head, from whence 
they were to receive their neceſſary Nouriſhment, otherwiſe they were to be look'd up- 
on as Members, ampulared'and divided from the Budy, and as ſuch, they might ealily be 
excommunicated, and reje&ted by the Head. 

This the good Father moſt civilly did afſerr, ro which, 1 as civilly reply'd, that I de- 
ſir'd to know, If the Pope were Head, and the Princes Members, according ro his opi- 
nion, what place Chriſt was-to have ? For if the Pope and Princes take up all, there will 
remain nothing for our Saviour. -/ ' 

The truth is, his whole diſcourſe appearing but rayllery, I made him this queſtion in 
jeſt. - He reply'd with the greateſt Sobriery he was able, thar Chriſt repreſented the 
whole Bcdy, of the Church, whilſt the Head and the Members ſtand in ſuch Union with 
this Body, that it was impoſlible ro offend any of the parrs, withour offending the whole 
body. - When ke had thus given me his judgement, 1 was oblig'd neceflatily ro reply to 
him thus, Reverend Father, I grant what you ſay ; but if Chriſt be the Body of the 
Church, - the Pope the Head, 'and Princes the Members, then Princes may with good 
reaſon be call'd Mergbers of Chn't, but nor - WW at the Pope ;, becauſe if the = 
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be Head, he is then but a ſingle Member of the Body : and for that reaſon Princes are not 
Members of the Head, which is a part of the Body, but Members of that Body which 
nouriſhes without difference both the Head and the Members. Now if the Pope who is 
Head, receive his Being from the Body, whick is Chriſt ; ſo the Princes who are Mem- 
bers, depend direly upon Chriſt who is the Body, and not upon the Pope who is the 
Head, Chriſt being the Body, and not the Pope, who pretends to be Head. And ifſo, 
what has the Pope to do to command, or to dilacerate the Members of this Body , to cut 
them off with his Excommunications; or to diſ-member them with their Interdidts ? 

The good Father ſticking cloſe to the Pope ſtill, made me a long diſcourſe for an An- 
ſwer, alleging reaſonleſs reaſons the Story of Nebuchadnezzars Statue, whoſe Head was 
of Gold, the Body of Silver, and the Feer of Clay. He apply'd this Vilion to the Anti» 
type of the Chriſtian Church, or rather of the Church of Rome, by declaring that the 
Trunck or Body of the Statue, repreſented our Saviour, the Head the Pope, and the 
——Princes the Feet, without allowing any part to the people. 

I was amaz'd at the Fathers Anſwer, I began to ſuſpeR him a much greater fool than I 
thought him ar firſt, for urging ſo ridiculous a compariſon, ſo that ſapling, rather than 
in good earneſt, / ſubjoyn'd, 1 do not wonder ſo much, moſt Reverend Father, that 
Princes ſhould be the Feet of Clay to that Body of Silver, but it aſtoniſhes me to think 
that Chriſt ſhould be that Body of Silyer, and the Pope the Head of Gold, leſt becauſe 
from hence may Arguments prejudicial to the Deity be drawn, and 7 fear your Father- 
hood may believe, that as Gold is of greater value than Silver, ſo the Pope cypifi'd by 
Gold, is more eſtimable than our Saviour, whom you denote by Silver. 

The good Father was ſomewhat ſurpriz'd, and continu'd a while in a pauſe, as deli- 
berating whether to deny or grant this Inference, during which ſilence, ir came into my 
head to ask him, how he would diſpoſe of the peo ? for ſeeing that in the Statue 
which figur'd the Church he would have the Pope the Head, and the Princes the Mem- 
bers, there was nothing left for them at all ? He reply'd haſtily, that the people were 
Members of the Church alſo, as well as the Princes. How, reply'd I, ( though I know 
that we are all Members of Chriſt, with whom there is no reſpe& of perſons ) is the 
moſt vile and abje& man in the world of as great eſteem in the Church as the greateſt 
Monarch ? Thegood Father, as if he had recollefed himſelf, and found ont a moſt pro- 
found way of ſatisfying the Quzre, recurn'd this anſwer, That the people were not the 
Members of the Church's body fgur'd by Ngbnchadnezzars Statue, as he had ſaid bes 
fore, but the Guts rather, as he had found upon ſecond thoughts. | 

This Anſwer, ſet three or four Proteſtants that were in my Company, and had heard 
our diſcourſe, into a great laughter, which indeed it deſery'd, and 1 my ſelf having had 
my ſhare, took my leave, as perceiving him fuller of ſmoak than of mear, and indzed I 
entred into that Dialogue only to paſs away the time, and take off the tediouſneſs of the 
Way. 

But I have been too long in this digreſſion ; to return therefore where I left, I muſt 
needs aſſert, that almoſt all- the diſcourſes of all the Roman Divines, are altogether of 
the ſame ſtrein, and deliver'd almoſt in the very ſame words upon all occaſions ; for in 
' hopes of a Cardinals Cap, or ſome other preferment from the Pope, they all con- 
ſpire to advance his Prerogative, contrary to the intereſt of Temporal Princes, whoſe 
cauſe is fo clear, that the whole world wonders it could ever be brought in queſtion. 

To what miſery are poor Princes brought, who not only lye at the mercy of the 
Pope, chief Sheepherd of Chriſt's Flock, and his Vicar General upon Earth, but are in- 
flay'd and proftituted to the caprichioand fantaſtical humour of every pedantick Theolo- 
ger, who undertakes to aſlaffinate their rights of —_ Nor are the Popes indeed 
ſo much to be blam'd by Princes as theTheologers,and themiclves;the Theologers,in that 
they dare infuſe ſuch principles of ambition into the Hearts of Popes, which otherwiſe, 
perhaps they had never been inclin'd ro And themſelves, for admitting without any conli- 
deration, ſuch Books, and ſuch Divines, into their Dominions, as diffuſe Doctrines inco 
the people, utterly deſtruQtive to their Soveraignty. 

Nor can I imagine how Princes are able to endure ſo many Bulls, Decrees, Writs, 
and Ordinances to be paſted up dayly at eyery corner of their Streets, and ſo many books 
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to be printed and puuliſh'd expreſly againſt their Supremacy , neither can I on the other 
fide conceive, why the Pope ſhould ſutfer himſelf ro be flatter'd by his Divines, to the 
perpetual diſtorbance of all the Princes of Chriſtendome, by the intrenchment their diC- 
courſes and writings make upon their Soveraignty. 

How deplorable a thing is it, and almoſt above the patience of a Saint, to ſee a Prince, 
though never ſo good, never ſo holy, and never ſo innocent, Excommunicated by a Pope 
perhaps a thouſand times more wicked and perverſe, who nevertheleſs cannot be Excom- 
municated by any other. Thar it ſhould be lawfull for the Pope to inhibic the Subje&ts 
converſation wirh his Prince, though never ſo worthy, and no body ſhould have power 
to prohibit SubjeRts converling with the Pope, thongh never ſo bad. I remember, be- 
ing in diſcourſe with a great Churchman of Spolico about ten years fince, he told me, 

the Poye had not only an e Arbitrary Power of Excommunicating what Princes he 

'd without any occaſion, but that his Amthority was ſo great, that he could fetch a Saint 

out of Paradice, sf he thought good, and caft him headlong :nto Hell. | gave him no anſwer, 

but ſmil'd ro my ſelf, and wiſh'd him in Paradice, and ſome Pope his Enemy, who 
might remove his Quarters for him, and give him the gentle toſs to the Devil. * 

or theſe two laſt Ages eſpecially, there have been Barbarous , Tyrannical, Cruel, 

Scandalons, and Laſcivious Popes in the Church of God, that flea'd and devour'd this 

Flock, inſtead of nouriſhing and preſerving them. Yet the people were conſtrain'd, not 

only to obey and converſe with them, but upon their very knees to adore them, Yer du- 


-ring this time, even ſuch Popes have raken the liberty ro Excommunicate Princes motu 


proprio, to interdi& the people, to ſuſpend the proceeding of Courts, to forbid Com- 
merce, and in ſhort, to form a new Scheme of Government, rendring the people with- 
out a Prince, and the Prince without a people ; than which, if a greater. Calamity can 
befall any Nation, let the world judge. In reſpeR therefore of theſe manner of peoceed- 
ings with Chriſtian Princes, it is obvious that the SubjeRs in the Dominions of the 
Church, have berter times of it, and injoy more privileges, than Temporal Princes 
themſelves do; for theſe, though born to command, rather than ro obey, may fall un- 
der the diſpleaſure of ſome capricious Pope, be Excommunicated, and py Oban. of the 
Obedience of their Subjefts, as Odoardo Dukg' of Parma, was for not condeſcending 
to the humour of the Barbariniz whereas the Popes Subjedts know no fuch matter. Be- 
cauſe, though the Pope may diſpenſe with the Obedience of other Princes Subjefts, yer 
*tis not to be imagin'd he is fo foolifh as tro Excommunicate himſelf, and diſcharge his own 
Subjes from their Allegiance. 

Pope eMlexander the lixth, whoſe memory is ſcandalous to the Church to this dey, 
Tyrannis'd over the people ar his pleaſure, rook delight to threaten his Neighbour Prin- 
ces, 'and clapt ſeveral great Prelats in priſon,and all to ſatisfie the imperuoſiry of his Re- 
venge, and took away the Jewels and Plate from the Altars to inrich his Baſtards, ſo 
that thoſe miſerable poor Romans that liv'd in the time of Nero, and ſeem'd born for no- 
thing, but to ſee their own Bowels pull'd out by their Governours, were not under halt 
that affliion that the Church was under in the rime of this Pope. 

The Cryes of the people for the innumerable Extortions and Oppreffions that were 


" committed upon them, and the Tears and Compaſſionate Groans that were heard for the 


Expullion of Juſtice and Equity, were enough to have melred and wrought pity in the 
very Marble it ſelf. Butalas! are there ſuch great Iniquities committed, and ſhall no 
puniſhment follow ? Shall the Pope fatisfie the Exorbitance of his nature in the deſtrudti- 


. on of the people, and no remedy ? 'tis too true. Is there no Temporal Prince that will 


appear, for the Glory of God, for the Honour of the Church, and for the Intereſt of 
the Saints ? Fye, ſay his Theologers, what ;againſt the Head of the Church, Chriſts 
Vicar, and Gods Vicegerent upon Earth ? God forbid ; he cannot fin, by virtue of his 
being Pope ( ſd they believe ) and thoſe aftions that ro humane appearance ſeem wick- 
ed, are indeed effets of Sandtity in the perfon of Alexander the ſixth, and ſuch like 
Popes. 
" Charchman of Note —_—_— Cardinal Chigi's Train into France, had occaſi- 
on one day to diſcourſe with certain Proteſtants of that Kingdom, with whom himſelf 
introduc'd # diſpute about the power and impeccability of th: Pope. The NO 
declin' 
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declin'd it as much as they could, knowing very well ic could not be done without exaſ(- 
perating the Churchman, but at laſt being prels'd on all tides, they were oblig'd to ſay 
ſomething againſt the Churchman's poſitions, which were, that the Pope could not be 
deceived, nor err in any matter whatſoever, to the publick prejudice of Chriſtianity , 
but being unable to oppoſe the numerous examples brought by the Proteſtants, of Popes 
that had erred, he concluded at laſt, that though the Pope ſhould commit a conliderable 
error, or be a Tyrant, yet being Superior to all other people of the world, there was no 
body had Authority enough to correct him ; and therefore, that in ſuch caſes, both Prin- 
ces and people were ro commit that matter to God Almighty, who had the ſole power 
to chaſtiſe him. 

An excellent remedy indeed, and of great Comfort to the Aﬀfliied ! If things were 
to go after this manner, Judges would have no more to do bur to pardon the Male- 
fattors, and allege for their excuſe to the people, that God will revenge all in the other 
world. Chriſt humſelf knew very well the State of the Caſe, and yer he adviſgs St. Peter 
to repent and bewail his offences, nor in the next world, but in this, not in the preſence 
of Angels, but of Men, in the ſight of the Church Militant, and not in the ſight of the 
Church Triumphant. 

What greater injuſtice can the heart of man imagine, than to ſee a wicked Pope Go- 
verning the Church ill, the People worſe, but the Princes and Magiſtrates worſt of all, 
and yet be ſecure and uncapable of CorreQtion, not enduring the leaſt injury himſelf, and 
yet commitring all inſufferable outrages upon others, crying up his own wicked ations 
as San&tify'd and good, and decrying other peoples good actions as unholy ? 


Whoever will but refle& upon the Excommunication publilh'd againſt the Stare of Ye- 


nice, and the Duke of Parma, and the Commonwealth of Lucca, will without doubt 
find them full of nothing but carnal paſſion. 


The YVenetians were Excommunicated 4 Lon the fifth, for z:aloully preſerving their 


antientprivileges pertaining to them both by Humane and Divine right, and ratified by 


ſo many Emperors and Popes ;, bur that which is the principal remark is, that Paul the- 


fifth, who went abour to deſtroy the lat privileges, was a great hater of this Common- 
wealth, although it had deſerv'd ſo well. of the Church, ſo that his ations towards 
them were not like thoſe of a Faxher, bur.of a particular and profeſs'd Enemy, 

The Commonwealth ot Zxcca's caſe was no berter ; I may ſay indeed, it was wore : 
for where, the-Popes find weaker reliſtance, they lay'd about them ſo impetuouſly that 
they reſemble Furies ; as rhe poor Lucceſſes experienc'd, who were forc'd to defend 
themſelves againſt the Rage which Urban the 8. had conceiv'd _ them, for no other 
reaſon, but tor taking the courage to chaſtiſe the inſolences of ſome Prieſts, who under 


pretence of being exempt from the Juriſdition of thrat Commonwealth, had committed 
More Villanies than they had ſaid Maſſes in their lives. 


But all this is nothing in reſpe& of Barbarini's ulage of Odoardo Farniſe Dake of Pay- 
ma, whom he, Excommunicated,  Interdi&ted, Declar'd an Apoſtate from the Ghurch, 
and Depriv'd of his Dutchy, and for what reaſon ? Marry, becauſe the Duke did not as 
he paſt from Caprarxolato Rome to ſee-the Pope, give a vilit to Donna Anna Barbarina, 


Wife of Don Tadeo his Nephew ( who had a great ambition to ſee him at her houſe ” V1 


which his Highneſs for ſome reaſons did not judge convenient at that time. And this was 
the true occalion which the Barbarini took to perſecute the Duke, and ill ro this day 
they ſwear they will be reveng'd of him. This was the original of the Eccleſiaſtical Ex- 


communications, and this is the manner of the Popes proceedings with Princes ; let the _ 


world judge whether they can deal worſe with their Slaves. 

It were indeed to be wiſh'd, that Princes would alwayes ſeek occaſions to teſtifie to 
the world the great reſpe&t they bear ro the vilible Head of the Catholics Church , were 
it not that experiences teaches them, that the Popes exaltation $0 St. Peters Chair, or ra-. 
ther the transfiguration of a Man into a Pope, does not extinguiſh all humane paſſions, 
nor quench that fire of ambition and revenge, which is wont to conſume even Holyneſs ic, 
ſelf, much more in thoſe perſons that borrow only the title of Holyneſs, moſt of whoſe 
actions are very contrary to that quality, | | 

Upon very gvod grounds thereture, and for good reaſons of State, are the Princes 

| | RL oblig'd 
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oblig'd to diſtinguiſh berwixt the effetsof the Popes power, and thoſe of his palli#h, 
and not confound and mingle as the Popes would fain have ther, Divine things with Hu- 
mane, Spiritual with Temporal, the Church with the World, the Gown with the 
Sword, and Prieſts with Princes. 

I could wiſh that the Princes would receive theſe Orders, Bulls, and Decrees of the 
Pope, which reſpe& the Edification of the Church, and the Salvation of the people, with 
all Reverence and Submiſſion, but not that they proſticute and debaſe themſelves to the 
pleaſure and humors of the Pope in matters conducing to their honor, and to the conſer- 
vation of rheir Tempora) Majeſty , which the Popes with all diligence endeavour to 
deſtroy. x 

As the Popes are St. Peters Succeſlors ( though like nothing leſs than St. Peter ) and 
as they are Shepherds of the Flock of Chriſt, ( chough they have nothing of Shepherds 
but the Sheers ra clip ) and as they are indued with a great Dignity and Chara, it is 
fir they ſhould be honoured by Princes. But | would not have them forget that the E- 
letion of a Pope is made by the Cardinals, who are but men, and ſwayed too by a thou- 
ſand-worldly intereſts and deligns ; there being ſcarce a perſon, not only in Jraly, bur 
in the whole world, that is ignorant of the intrigues and canvalings in the Conclave ; 
ſo that that Sentence of the Apoſtle St. Paul is fit co be remembred, as in a manner ex- 
preſly intended for inſtruftion of Princes, Omms Pontifex ex hominibus aſſumptus, cir- 


t us oft infirmatate. 


I tbink it fir that Princes ſhould owh and acknowledge the good ations of the Popes 

before the people, bur 'tis fit roo that they take notice of their wicked ations, which 
the people perhaps imagine to be good ; according to St. Leo's - wr; Thar 'ris not 
enouyh to oblige the Faithfull ro reſpe&t the Pope as lawfull Succeſſor of St, Peter, bur 
the Succeſſor of St. Peter ſhould indeavour to imitate the good works of St. Peter, as his 
works of juſtice and piety, to the end they may be really ityl'd his true and lawfull Suc- 
ceflors: e Mavet Petri provilegium quoties ex ejus 2quitate ferthr jndicium. 
- 1 would know whether any Court of Juſtice in Chriſtendom, or elſewhere, would de- 
clare a man. Heir , without obliging bim to. perform the duties, and diſcharge 
the debts of the Inheritance. Certainly 1 think not ; becauſe Juſtice requires alwayes that 
the Heir be charg'd with the dehts upon the Eſtate, otherwiſe he is to be excluded, and 
the Inheritance divided amongſt the Creditors, 

But this Law ſeems to be-repeal'd ar Rome ; the Pope can be contented with St. Pe- 
ters Inheritance, but he is unwilling to be declar'd Heir to thoſe duties and' obligations 
which the ſaid St. Peter has left upon him to the Church : he can be content to be own'd 
his Succeſſor, bur 'tis in what only relates to the Authority, Majeſty, and Juriſditioa 
of the Church, and ro the power of opening and ſhutting the Gates of Paradice which 
St. Peter had ; but with this difference, that the Apoſtle refus'd ro admit thofe that 
offer'd mony for the power of working Miracles, whereas the Pope does nothing with- 
out ready mony. 

In ſhort, the Popes boaſt themſelves Heirs of what is profitable and beneficial, buras 
rodebts, obligations, and incumbent charges, they ſpeak not a word, theſe things are 
not comprehended in the Inheritance : Do the Popes pay Tribute ro Temporal Princes 
as St. Peter did ? Not a penny ; they receiv'd not the Inheritance forſyvoth, upon ſuch 
terms. Do they pay that reſpe& ro Princes which St. Peter did ? No, they are not his 
Heirs in this point. Do they comport themſelves with St. Peters zeal and humility ? 
No. Do they leave the Government of the people in Temporals to their Princes as St. 
Peter did ? No, by no means ; theſe are too. great burdens and incumbrances for Popes, 
who would rather renounce the whole Sacred Inheritance, than charge themſelves with 
any ſuch obligations. 'Tis ſufficient for them, that they are called Chrifts Vicars, and 
that they hold the Keys faſt in their hand, which they {ay our Savionr gave to Sr. Peter, 
with power todiſpoſe of them at his death as he pleas'd. 

Many times have I been ruminating of the great difference berwixt the primitive and 
the preſent Church. Now adayes there is nothing but Threats, Sword, War, Extorti- 
on, Thefr, Luxury, Blaſphemy, Scandal, Malice, and Enmicies. On the contrary, in 
the primitive times, nothing was ſeen but Maztyrs and Saints, whoſe blood, ſhed in de- 
tence 
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fefice of their Faich, made Rivvulets in the Streets ; nodiſcourſe was heard then, but of 
Miracles, of the Croſs, and of Edification ; nothing was regarded, bur good examples, 
nothing thought of, bur faſting and praying, and holineſs of lite; 

In thoſe dayes, great reverence was given to the Sacerdotal FunRion, becauſe their 
Prieſts were pious, and of very good lives. In theſe dayes, it is undervalued and de- 
ſpis'd, becauſe the Prieſts are Devils ( I ſpeak with exception of the good. ) In thoſe 

ayes, when they ſaw the Croſs of Chriſt wav'dgently over their heads by the 
hand of the Pope, they proſtrated theraſelves reverently in his preſence , but now t 
are forc'd to kneel, becauſe they ſee a menacing Sword in the Popes hands. It was then 
the care of Chriſts Vicars, to win the Secular Princes, and work themſelves into their 
affeions by their good Deeds ; now their deſign is nothing, bur to be fear'd by Prin- 
ces for their threats. Then they affeRted and ae yt ger and friendſhip amongſt 
Chriſtian Princes ; bar now they are grown Martial, think of nothing but War. 
Then they were ſo devoted to the Service of the Altar, that they took no care of their 
kindred, whom they kept at diſtance from the Yaticas ; but now are ſo wholly addifted 
ro the advancement of their families, that they never think of the Altar. Then they 
were meek and humble z now proud and imperious. Ir was their glory then to admi- 
niſter theSacrament with their own hands,now they will ſcarce vouchſafe to have it taken 
in their preſence. Then they had = Conſciences and wooden Walls z but now they 
have wooden Conſciences and golden Walls. Laſtly, Then their Arithmetick was im- 
ploy'd in reckoning up the Miracles and good Atidns of the Saints ; and now 'tis of no 
other uſe, but to count out their Money to their Kindred. 

A difference ſo great and deplorable, 'tis cnough to force tears from the eyes of all the 
faichfull chat conſider it. 

But why do not thePopes at this day workMiracles? Why do not they pratice that holy 
and ſevere way of living which they did formerly?or why have they laid aſide thoſe rules 
that conduce ſo much to the edification of the Church ? It will be anſwer'd perhaps, that 
in thoſe dayes, Miracles were neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of the Church, but that 
being now eſtabliſh'd, there needs nothing bur Faith for its conſervation , but this is 
meer equiyocation, and a gilding of Pills to diſguiſe their bitterneſs. If in the 1 
of the Church there was need of Holy men to eltabliſh ir, there is as great need now of 
Miracles to reform it ; and this opinion of mine, is founded upon the opinion of cextain 
of the H. Fathers, who aſſert the Converſion of one Sinner, to be a greater Miracle than 
the Creation of the whole World, becauſe there is more difficulty in the Converſion of 
an old Sinner, than in the Creation of a new Man. | 

And from whence is it that this vaſt difference proceeds ? I know not, unleſs that the 
Popes minds are ſo taken up in the enjoyment of their unmeaſurable wealth, . they have 
no leiſure to look over the ſufferings of their Predeceſſors, or to conſider the benefic 
thoſe holy men brought to Chriſtianity by rheir Mortifications, and the injury them- 
ſelves bring to it, by their Luxury and excels. 

Can it F_ be believ'd, that the Holy Spirit ſhould not have that influence in the 
creation and guiding of the Modern Popes, as it had formerly upon the Antient ? But 
Experience tells us, rhat the nature of Popes being now changed, they are contented to 
dye Martyrs of their own paſſions, rather than to live triumphantly with Chriſt ; ſo 
_—_— are intereſts of this world preferr'd by them, before thoſe of Heaven and the 

hurc 

Some there are, who believe that Miracles are not ceas'd, but the Modern Po 
thinking that which was the glory of their Predeceſſors, their ſhame, will not trouble 
themſelves to perform them. Others are of opinion, that our Saviour has taken away 
that power from them, left they ſhould fall into the rempration of Lucifer and eAdam, 
and the addition of SanRtity of life to the title of Gods Vicegerent, ſhould induce the 
people to pay them the adoration of a Deiry. And others believe, rhat the Popes can» 
not do Miracles, becauſe their Nephews hinder them. 

I am of opinion contrary to all theſe, that the ſame Spirit that govern'd and direQed 
Popes heretofore, ſtill guides, and will guide them to the end of the world. I. am per- 
ſwaded they are no ſooner in the Vatican, but they are prick'd forward, and inſtimulated 
ro 


to good deeds by the Divine Spirit, their hearts cleanſed from bad thoughts, and impreg- 
nated with an afte&tion to the Church of Chriſt. 

In ſhorc, 1 hold ir as an Article of my Faith, that the Popes are not the primary Au- 
thors of thoſe Scandals arid Controverlies that fall out daily betwixt the Temporal Prin- 
ces, and the Popes who are holy men, nor yet of any of the Calamities of the Church; 
but rather thoſe Churchmen who are Devils ; it being moſt true, that the Popes fin ſo 
farr as the good Eccleſiaſticks make them lin, by putring thoughts into their heads which 
otherwiſe had never come there. 

But who are thoſe audacious Eccleſiaſticks that dare to put ill thoughts into the hearr 
of his Holineſs ? Whar Devil poſſeſſes them with ſuch wicked deligns ? What Malig- 
nant Star 1s it that guides them ? what Land that bears, what Heaven that nouriſhes 
them ; Ler them be known, let them be diſcover'd, that the eyes of the Faithfull be 
blinded no longer. 

And yer indeed in ſome reſpe&ts they are to be excus'd ; 'tis contrary to their intenti- 
on if they do any hurt ; they lin by {triving to do too well z; tis their great zeal to the 
Church and the ; Joy that makes them ill ſervants ro both: They are like the Ape that 
hugs and imbraces what it loves, ſo hard, that it many times kills with iss kindneſs ; and 
] am afraid one day they will bring an old houſe'over their heads, Bur you will ask who 
theſe are ? The Divines. What Divines ? Thoſe Divines, who being Partiſans of the 
Court of Rome, employ a thouſand Arrifices for the depreflion of Secular Authority, 
and elevation of the Papal. Whence in hopes of a Cardinals Cap, will with great impu- 
dence maintain that the Pope is not only infallible,bur alſo impeccable. This is the Source 
of all the miſchief and Hereſie in the Church ; hence proceeds the ſorrow of Chriſtians, 
the failing of Miracles, and the Scandal of the See of Rome. 

In the Primitive dayes, when there were no fuch Doors, but ſuch whoſe bulineſs 
was fo corre, not to flatter the Governours of the Church in their iniquities, holineſs 
flouriſh'd, miracles were frequent, zeal and ſincerity was alwayes in the Hearts, morti- 
fication in the Countenances, and edification in the Mouths of the Saints. Piety was 
ſhowr'd as it were from Heaven, and perfum'd the Altars in the Churches, whilſt the 
Prieſts by their good lives, won over the people ro Devotion, 

Thoſe Popes that were inwardly holy, forbore not to confeſs themſelves Sinners pub- 
lickly, and becauſe thoſe Divinesthat writ then as with pens: from Heaven, did not aſ- 
cribe to them that outward appellation holineſs, they endeavoug'd to attain inward holi- 
neſs by Mortifications and Sackcloth, and all imaginable ſabduing themſelves, leſt ( as 
the Apoſtle admoniſhes his followers )) preaching to others, they themſelves thould be- 
come caſt away. 

Thoſe Primitive Popes were in ſuch fear of erring, that they undertook nor any buli- 
neſs of importance, bur after long faſting, and ſevere pennance ;- they willingly follow'd 
the advice of the moſt pious Prelats, and ſubmitted with humility ro the judgements of 
ſuch. as had more zeal in their hearts, than honey in their rongues. They gave ear always 
with ſo great attention of mind, that by-ſtanders conceiv'd them rapp'd into an exſtalle, 
but not to ſuch as flatter'd them with panegiricks, or tickled them with ſtories of 
the peoples applauſe z not to ſuch as cry'd up the grandeur of their charge, the holineſs 
of their lives, and happineſs of the people, in being under ſuch holy Paſtors;not to ſuch as 
ſtrein'd their wits for far-fetch'd adulations to tickle their ears, looling themſelves ſome 
times in magnifications of their virtues, as falſe as tedious. 

Such as theſe, were not ſuffer'd in Rome, were not receiv'd into the Vatican, were not 
admitted into the preſence of the Pope, bur were chaſed from the Courr, baniſh'd from 
the Church, ſuſpended from the Miniſtry, and depriv'd of their Prieſthood ; and why ? 
Becauſe the Popes in thoſe dayes being holy as David, would not hearken to any of 
their Doors, but ſuch as were like the Prophet, who dar'd to rebuke iniquity even in 
David himſelt. 

They would ſit whole dayes together in the Chair of St. Peter hearing ſuch Divines, 
Ambaſſadors, and Miniſters, as with tears in their eyes recounted the miſeries of the pe- 
ple, the affliftions of rhe Faithfull, the neceſſities of the Church, the ill adminiſtration 
of Officers, the irreverence of Prieſts, the ſcandals of Prelats, and the lictle care which 
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Churchmen took of the Service of God. Oh! 
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Oh ! What effc& did theſe complaints work in the hearts of the Popes in thoſe times? 
With what haſt would they apply themſelves to the finding a remedy ? How th 
would embrace thoſe that gave them ſuch informations, and with what ardour and zea 
would they implore the Divine aſſiſtance ? 

How blefſed a ſight was it to ſee Criminals reverently fall upon their knees in the 
preſence of thoſe Popes that reprehended them ? And what heart could be ſo ſtony as 
not to melt at their pious and humble admonirions ? They did not threaten, but im- 
brace Offendors ; and if they threatned, their rhreats awaken'd repentance, as being 
affeRionate and void of worldly delign. When thoſe Popes admoniſh'd Sinners, they 
did it not to revile them with reproachfull and injurious language;but acknowledging that 
themſelvesalſo had their frailties, and were ſubje& to errors as other men, ſaid, We are 
all Sinners, not, you are all Sinners. Ovr fleſh is lyable.to Sin, we are not Angels but 
Men : with which meek and humble expreſſions, they wrought themſelves firſt into the 
hearts of Sinners, and afterwards apply'd all fitting remedies co their condition. 

Such was the holy Church in the Primitive times, ſuch were the _ ; Whoſe piety 
was a great cauſe of miracles being ſo trequent, and of the univerſal holineſs of that age. 
But now let us ſec the difference of times, and the reaſons why no Popes do miracles new 
adayes, nor holy men ſhine any longer in the Church. 

God forgive thoſe Divines that have been the chief occaſion of that loſs to the Church. 
Before the Pivines turn'd Paraſites, the Papes were holy, but they became Devils after 
the Court of Rome was once fill'd with thoſe Virmin, who are become the very Plague 
of all Chriſtendome. : 

Let us ask thoſe Courtiers, that from Sun riſing, to Sun ſetting, walk up and down 
in the publick Chambers of the Pontifital Palace, expeRing, when by the favour of the 
Nephews, a Cardinals Cap ſhould fall upon ſome of their alwayes uncover'd heads. 
They can tell us, if they pleaſe,and give us a liſt of what perſons are admitted now adays 
into Eccleſiaſtical charges, and who have the moſt familiar ard frequent acceſs to the 
Pope's preſence : which if they would do, I am confident the Faithfull would be no lon- 
ger at a loſs in ſeeking the cauſe of the ceſlation of miracles, provided thoſe perſons 
would be exaRt in relating the truth. |, 

Miracles! From whence ſhould they come, if SanRtiry be baniſh'd from Rome, and 
the Popes follow not thoſe excellent examples that were left them by their Predeceſlors ? 
In the Vatican, there is gpw nobody to be ſeen, but people crowding in with their offer- 
ings,and full of hopes of obtaining thoſe dignities by their mony, which they could neves 
have expected from their merits , whilſt out of the City Gates are to be ſeen melanchol- 
ly and aff} Red troops of the belt deſerving perſons unprovided for, the places which 
they had-merited, being given to the unworthy Siymonzacks. 

Miracies ! And how ſhould that be, if they whorebuke the iniquities of the ſcanda- 
lcus are perſecuted to the death, if it be not permitted to any by to put his hand to the 
Plough, and diſcover the calamities of the people : ifthe moſt able Preacher be not al- 
lowed to reprehend Sin either in the Pope or his Nephews, if iniquity that runs like a 
Torrent through rhe Streers of Rome, and the Chambers of the Vatican, muſt be wink'd 
at, -and paſt by, if the wicked muſt be adored, and the holy man deſpiſed, if thoſe muſt 
be clapt in Priſon, that were worthier to be Judges, if the ignorant be advanc'd, and the 
learned bz baniſh'd, if the Thefts of the Prieſts be more numerous than their Maſſes, and 
if there be nodiſtinion betwixt good and evil. 

Miracles ! How, whilſt they who come to complain of the hourly oppreſlions of the 
Popes Miniſters, cannot be admitted into the Gate of the Yarican , it the Cardinals Hor- 
ſes be fed with more care than the poor of Jeſus Chriſt ; if the walls of Churches be 
left naked to adorn the Palaces of the Nephews ; if the Inheritances left by Religious 
perſons for pious uſes, be imploy'd to buy Principalities to ſatisfic the pomp and pride of 
the Popes kindred ; If the Clergy ſpend more time at Playes and Brothel-houſes, than 
they do at Church, or at Prayers. 

Bur how would he that ſhould Uare to give theſe informations to the Pope, be welcom'd 
in Rome, with Kindneſs and Love ? 'Tis madneſs to —__ it, Chains, Manicles, Pri- 
ſons, and Fagots, would. be the recompence of his Zeal, and his entertainment ſooner 
with the Hangman, than with the Pope, : a 
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In Rome, in the Vatican, thoſe Divines are well look'd upon that write great Volumes 
indefence of ihe intallibiliry and impeccability of the Pope ; that Canonize the attions 
of his Nephews ; that cry up the Glory of his Family ro the Skyes, pronouncing him 
one of the greateſt Monarchs in the World ; that inlinuate into his ear the ſatisfation of 
the people with his Government, and whart neceſſity they had of ſuch a Paſtor , that 
make compariſons in their writings, and parallels between God and the Pope ; with a 
thouſand other extravagant flatteries , enough to turn the ſtomach of all Religious 
Men. 

Oh how ſweet are theſe notes in the Ears of the Popes ! How harmoniouſly do they 
Eccho within the walls of the Yatican / In this manner are things now carricd at Reme ; 
he that doubts it, had beſt go ſee, for my part I am ſatisfy'd with what 1 have {cei. ai- 
ready. 1am no flatterer of that Court, and therefore nor like ro be {5 we'come, as to 
take a new Journey. However, I may perhaps do better ſervice to th? Church, by bla- 
ming and pointing out the Corruprtions of its Miniſters, than the taiſe Pricſts do with all 
their Adulation and Oratory. 

Bur whether do my thoughts wander ? He who makes the Pope equal with God, may 
be a favourite of Pope ; but he that compares a Prince to the Pope, ſhall be laid by the 
heels. He which maintains the dignity of a Prince to be inferiour and ſubordinate to a 
Popes, may be rewarded ; but he that ſays Princes are independent, is ſure to be perſecu- 
ted. He that aſſerts the Decrees of a Councel to be of more Authority than the Pope's, 
may b&E Excommunieated for his pains ; but he that affirms all Councels ſubje& ro the 
Pope, ſhall receive his BenediRtion : he that affirms the Popes power to be Monarchi- 


cal, and depending of God alone, may be a favourite ; but he that pronounces him in- 


feriour to the Church, ſhall be ſure to be hated : he that holds the Pope to be infallible, 
ſhall have a Biſhoprick, whilſt he that holds the other lide, is ſent a Slave to the Galleys : 
he that preaches up the Popes power of Excommunicating and depoling of Kings, ſhall 
be ſure to be prorefted from receiving puniſhment from his Prince ; but he that ſayes 
that Doctrine is falſe, ſhall be hang'd in ſpight of the interceſſion of Kings. 

Thus you behold the preſent State of Rowe, the Corruptions of this | > the Iniqui- 
ties in the Church, and the pernicious degeneracy of the Popes. Thoſe very Divines 
that think to make the Popes holy by declaring them infallible, render them guilty even 
to their own Conſciences, whilſt the innocent Popes truſting to the fAatteries and adula- 
tions of theſe Divines, walk on careleſs and incon{iderate of - what they do, miſtaking 
even evil for good. 

Pope Sextw the fifth, caus'd the Bible to be printed, and by a very ſevere Bull, re- 
quir'd not only that it ſhould be read, bnt that ut ſhould be uſed in perpermem. In a few 
years after, Clement the ſeventh ſucceeds him, and with another Bull as rigid as the for- 
mer, ſuppreſs'd Sext#s's Edition, and commanded all the Copyes that could be found, to 
be burnt in the Inquilition. | . . | 

Fohn the two and twentieth, with his own hands writ and publiſh'd, That the Souls 
of the Saints injoyed not the Beatifical Viſton till after the day of Judgement. This opi- 
nion being contrary to the formulary of the Church, and his Holineſs being advis'd of his 
errour, he diſclaim'd it himſelf, and publiſli'd a Bull ( which is at this day to be ſeen in 
the 1 5th. Tome of the Eccleliaſtical Annals) againſt the erroniouſneſs of that Opi- 
nion. 

Boniface the eight, in that wild and extravagant Bull, which begins, Unam Santtan, 
pronounc'd it as one of the principal Articles ot Faith, that Kings in Temporals, as well 
as Spirituals, are abſolutely dependant upon the Pope. Bur his Succeflor, Clement the 
fifth, finding the ill effets it had upon the people, - reyok'd that Bull ſome few years af- 
ter, as pernicious, and publiſh'd another in favout of the Soveraignty of Princes. 

And now let that Reverend Father Dianatell me, ( that Diana, who in hope to have 
been Worſhipp'd like an Idol, hath made himſelf ridiculous by his works; I mean that 
great Diana that was Examinet of the Biſhops, and took more pains than all of them to 

end the impeccability of the Pope ) let him tell me, whereas he writes the Pope can- 
noterr; theſe Popes Sextus Luyntns, or Clement the ſeventh, Boniface the eighth, or 


Clement the fifth, did err 3 it canfiot be deny'd but one of them did err, and it that be 
E 2 clear 
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clear, why maſt the people be deluded any longer with ſo falſe an opinion ? but that 

which is of moſt importanice is, that they deceive the Popes themſelves whom they cry 

up for Infallible : and of rhis /nnocent the tenth in an inſtance ; who when the people 

complain'd to him of the Oppreſſion and ill Government of his Miniſters, reply'd, That 

his Officers muſt of neceſſity bs ju#t, becauſe he that was infallible, t ad choſen them , where- 

«pon the oppreſſed people return'd home, curſing that opimon, and thoſe Divines that had 
rſwaded them to't. 

Paul the fourth was not of that Judgement, for being ſupplicated by a perſon of great 

ality, in the year 1 5 57- to diſſolve a ContraRt that had been made by words de pre- 
ſemi, he refus'd it abſolutely, and declar'd, That his Predeceſſors had many times de- 
ceiv'd themſelves in matters of that Nature, but for his part he would not continue in an 
Erroxr with the reft. . 

eAdrian the ſixth, before he was Pope, writ in his fourth Book of Sentences, That 
the Pope may err even in matters of Faith, by aſſerting of Herelie either by his particu- 
lar determination, or by a Decretal, there being really ſeveral Herericks to be found in 
che Catalogue of Popes. His words are theſe, Certwm eſt quod Romanus Pomefex poſſi 
trrare ttiam in his que lonpunt fidem, Hereſnn per ſuam determinationem aut devreale 
aſſerends,' plures enim futre Romani Pontifites Heretics. 

Aiter he was Pope, he order'd his book to be re-printed in the Yazicar printing houſe, 
at the charge of the Church, withour expunging the leaſt word of what he had writ be- 
fore. And being importun'd by the Cardinals, at leaſt to corre that paſlags, as being 
ſcandalous to the Pontifical Dignity, he reply'd, That it had been alwayes his opinion im 
the times of other Popes, and he would not be contrary to himſelf. | 

When Opinions are direAly contrary to one another, 'tis impoſſible but one of the 
parties that maintain them muſt be miſtaken ; and of the Roman Popes, there have been 
many that have acknowledg'd chemſelves fubjeR to err, and inferior ro Counſels, and 
that for twelve entire Ages together. On the contrary, in theſe laſt Ages, eſpecially for 
theſe laſt fifty years; they admit not any ſuch thing,- but ( which is {till more abſurd ) 
they maintain the whole body of the Church to be inferior ro the Pope, and not the 
Pope to the Church. | ( ; | 

Which of theſe Opinions is the wrong, I leave to the Jadicions to determine. Whe- 
ther they were deceiv'd wh6ſe afhes the|people'do worſhip at this day for their Piety and 
Devotion, celebrating their inemories with Divine Offices, or the other that were ſcarce 
dead before they were condemn'd by all the World, I leave the very Romaniſts to 


_'-} | 
: And indeed theſe abuſes are ſo great; and ſo'frequent, that if the Temporal Princes do 
not look tro themſelves, God knows what will follow, conlidering the temper of the 
Court of Roine.. The Popes never puniſhing any body, bur to advantage themſelves, moſt 
of the Writers to comply with his humour, and multiply their Eſtates, heap privilege 
upon privilege, title upon tile, and authoriry upon authority. There are notwithſtand- 
ing many ſober and ſolid.Divines amongſt them, of good principles, and ſuch as abomis- 
nate this kind of flattery, but they dare not ſpeak their Opinions openly, knowing how 
vindicative the Court of Rome is. And'l believe, did not Secular Princes prote&t theſe 
kind of Divines, as the Pope does the other, 'ic would go very ill with the dignity of 
Princes in a ſhort time; 

I do not wonder that the Roman Divines maintain the Popes infallibility at Rome, but 
I am aſtoniſh'd rhat they ſhould be allow'd todo it in the Dominions of other Princes, 
and that to dheir no ſmall detriment, (ince ro permit ſuch books, is in a manner to con- 
firm them ;-' and ro confirm the Popes infallibiliry, is ro weaken and diminith the Autho- 
rity of Princes. From whence it will follow, that they muſt patiently ſir down with 
what injuries any capricious Popes ſhall pleaſe to lay upon them, it being irrational to 
complain of one they have own'd to be infallible. | 
Abour two years ſince, ſome certain Jeſuits diſoblig'd by ſome check which they had 
receiv'd.in Paris abont Santarells's Book, 'fell:publiquely to maintain, before the Kings 
face, the queſtion of the infallibility and ir#peccabiliry of the Pope. | 
The Galican Divines thought themſelves concern'd for the honor of the Crown, and 
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conſervation of the antient privileges of their Church, to anſwer them with 2 moſt juſt 
and well grounded cenſure, wherewith they rigoroully condemn'd the DcQrine of the 
Jeſuits, as roo remo:e from the general Opinion, and of great prejudice to the Sove- 
—_— Princes. 

ope Alexander the ſeventh, having notice of what paſt, reſtify'd to the moſt Chriſti- 
an King his diflike of this pony The King recommending the examination of the 
matter to the wiſdom of the Parliament of Paris , they upon mature deliberation, 
concluded that the Popes infallibility was Qt to be admitted in France, as being an in- 
novation and inconliſtent with the antient privilege of that Church ; and therefore they 
ſaw no reaſon to admit a new opinion known only to ſuch as depended on the Court of 
Rome, and reje& that which was of greater antiquity, and had been own'd by lo 
many Religious Popes, which determination ſo netled his Holineſs, that he fell immedi- 
ately to his Bulls, and with great threatning and curſes, forbad the printing or reading 
of the aboveſaid Cenſures. 

Amoneſt other Expreſſions in his Bull, there were theſe, Prefatas cenſuras uti pre- 
ſumpruo 7,4 temerarias atque ſcandalaſas. It is very well known,that thoſe cenſures were 
made by the Sorboniſts, by the Kings principal Divines, by the Parliament it ſelf, which 
is as much as to ſay, by the King himſelf. Notwithſtanding the Pope does not ſpare any 
revilings, but throws torth peals of inveRtives indiſcriminately, as if noching were inju- 
rious tx a Pope ; and this is the reſpe they bear to ſuch Princes as the muſt Chriſti- 
an Kin ro ſuch a State as France. 

But it the Popes will perliſt in curling and reviling of thoſe that take part with Prin- 
ces, let them not take it ill, if the Princes take ſuch into their proteRion, as publith the 
Popes injuſtice, and the rights of Princes. 

Let the Princes lay alide all ſcruples, when the Intereſt of their States is in queſtion. 
The Pope is but a man, and as ſuch may err : let them reſpeQ, honor, and reverence 
him, as he does them ; and let them ſtand alway upon their guards, eſpecially whilſt he 
is in amity with them, for 'tis the —_— praQtice of the Divines, in ſuch times of tran- 
quility to diſſeminate their DoQrines of Papal infallibiliry and impeccabiliry, whereof 
they reap the profit in time of difference : ſo thar in all policy they are oblig'd ro have a 
care of the dangerous inſinuations of the Roman Eccleliaſticks. 

Odoards Farneſe Dake of Parma, whilſt Urban the eight was his friend, condeſcended 
toall his Holineſs delired ; he gave liberty for the publick preaching up of his infallibi- 
lity ; he gave no refuge or ſhelter ro ſuch as writ againſt him ; he order'd their books to 
be burnt, or at leaſt prohibited ſuch as ſpoke il] of Rome, inthoxt he advanc'd the Popes 
Intereſt, by the diminution of his own ; bur when afterward they were at variance, he 
Found his errour, and he had much ado todilintangle himſelf from thoſe troubles which 
he had created to himſelf. 

I am very well ſatisfy'd that the Court of Rome had much rather ſee me a Martyr than 
a Prophet ; otherwiſe [ could prefage many things that will fall out unfortunately to the 
Quiet of the Church, if no ſtop be given to that torrent of falſe Dofrine, that overflows 
not only the brains, but the pens of the Romar Divines. 

The Popes indeed do labour to give a remedy to theſe things, but how ? by perſecu- 
ting and perplexing of ſuch, as by their writingswould remedy them : nevertheleſs thar 
remedy they apply ( which is neither Chriſtian nor polirick ) inſtead of doing good, 
cauſes great hurt both to chiemſelves, and to the Church ; for the pens of the Centurilts, 
are like the head of Hercules his Hidya ; cut one off, and there will ſucceed ſeven in its 
place, and'thoſe much worſe rhan the former. 

To take away this unhappy ef-&, the beſt way would be to remove the cauſe ; The 
Theologiſt ſhould be forbidden ro write ſuch Rodomontads, and not the Cenſuriſts ro 
Cenſure. Ir were ſtrange if things ſhould by this courſe ſucceed as. they delire and de- 
ſign ! The Popes would tuff:r no body in Rome to write, but only ſuch as write of their 
Holineſs, their _— their Authority, their Infallibility, and their Impeccability. 
Thoſe on the other (ide, that write in defence of rhe Juriſdiion and Supremacy of Prin- 
res, muſt be baniſh'd, perſecuted, and exterminated ; but 'tis to ſmall purpoſe in my 


judgement ; for whilſt the Pope incourages his party to write in his praiſe, the Princes 
will 
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will not want Aſſertors of their prerogatives, and perhaps in greater numbers than his 


Holineſs. 
If the Roman Theologiſts ſhould go on as they have began, whether would things go ? 


. For theſe thirty years, they have added every day new Degrees,new Titles, new Autho- 


rity,new Soveraignty to the Popeznow thoſe that ſhall come after,obſerving the writings 
of their Predeceſſors, rewarded either with Abbeys, Biſhopricks,Cardinalthips, or good 
Penſions, will in all probability ſet their brains upon the tenters for an invention of en- 
larging his authority, and not knowing any nearer way, will attempt to take the Soye- 
raignty away from the Temporal Princes, and confer it on the Pope. 

A certain Confeſſor I met lately by the City, in a conference | had with him about 
the Authority of the Pope, told me in theſe very terms, Sir, I believe it as an Article of 
my Faith that a Pope cannot poſſibly be damned. 

I delir'd his reaſon, with as much reſpet as I could, but he gave me this anſwer only, 
That many Divines now adayes in Rome did aſſert and write ſo, and likgwiſe many of the 
Faithfull began to believe it. 

For my part, | believ'd he ſaid true ; and would to God the Jeſuits were not in the 
way of maintaining this Opinion publiquely every where, it being the higheſt comple- 
ment they can uſe to him ; for if he be not lyable ro damnation, by conſequence he is 
not ſubjeR to the ſentence which God Almighty ſhall paſs at the laſt day upon the Souls 
of Mankind. Which Opinion being receiv'd, the Pope is not only exempt from the 
Cenſures of Counſels, and of the Church, but from the Judgement of G ſelf, 
and in times to come having gain'd this point, they may perhaps perſwade the people he 
is Eternal alſo z But I am confident if Princes will gainſay his other pretences, God 
Almighty will not grant him this of Eternity, reſery'd as a peculiar attribute, and pre- 
rogative to himſelf. | 

But I hope the prudence of the Popes will not ſuffer them to admir ſuch DoQtrine into 
the Church, and then whilſt they are good and juſt to the People, the Princes, and the 
Church, I doubt noc bat they wil be reſpeRed and reverenc'd by them all. 

Too great a wind bruiſes or breaks a Veſſel to pieces, by a too haſty and violent con- 
culſion againſt the Shore, though in the very Harbour it thought it ſelf ſafe. If the 
Popes had been contented to carry themſelves with mediocrity, they had never run that 
hazard of loſing all, and Chriſtendom had been of larger extent than it is. 

Whilſt the Popes were fatisfy'd within the limits of their Authority, the Church in- 
creas'd to that wideneſs, that the moſt barbarous Nations from the remoteſt parts of the 
Earth, came to Rome to pay their Devotion to the Church. Since they found things al- 
rer'd, and all tending either to vanity or pride, not only new acceſſions have ceas'd, but 
thoſe have withdrawn themſelves, who had been fetled in the Church before. The Di- 
vines are ſo inſatiate to heap up honor upon honor upon the Pope, that I fear they will 
one day make him loſe all. | 

In ſhort, let the Theologiſts ſay what they pleaſe, both Prince and people will always 
take the libercy ro commend the good, and find fault with the bad ations of the Popes. 
But ſome will ſay perhaps, ſince they cannot regulate the Pope, it would be their bet: 
way to reſtrain the people, becauſe 'ris more ealte for a perſon to contain himſelf from 
upbraiding then from committing a Sin. In former times, the Popes ſerv'd for exam- 
ples to draw people to works of piety and holineſs, and the Saints in their private Aſſem- 
blies and Converſations, took great pleaſure to diſcourſe of the charity of this Pope, and 
che Martyrdom, Zeal, and Goodneſs, of the other. Now they talk indeed of their 
Popes, but 'tis to their reproach and diſparagement ; not of their SanRiry, but of their 
zeal to the preferment of their Nephews. Formerly, their diſcourſe was only of their 
Virtues, now it is only of their Errours.God Almighty put it into the Hearts of the Car- 
dinals to create holy Popes, and into the hearts of the Popes to continue as the Cardi- 
nals crggte them, x : | 
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The Contents. 


whereix is diſconrs d of the place proportion d to the F abrick of Cardigaliſm. of 


ſome particularitics about the Eſſence of the Greek , the Roman, and the 
Fewilh Churches. Of the obligations upon the Church of Rome to baniſh and 
perſecute the Jewiſh Charch with more ſeverity than the Greek. Of the 
name of Church, and what it ſignifies. Of the diſtinfions in Rome betwixt 
the Catholick Church and the Roman. Of the infallibility of the (hurch. Of 
the Liberty of (onſcience in their Divines. The reaſon why they are puniſh'd 
more #riitly that offend againſt the Pope, than the Church. Of the coldneſs 
of the Popes in remunerating thoſe that ſerve the Church, and their liberality 
to theſe that are ſerviceable to them. Of the true remedy to hinder the 
Divines from flattering the Fopes. Of the Eccleſiaſtical charges, and by 
whom they are to be —_ An efficacious way to prevent murmurine 
againſt the Pope. Of the way in which the Popes ſerv/d the Church in the 
primitive times, and of the honor they receiv d by being call d heads of the 


Chriſtian Commonwealth. . Of the great neceſſit y of taking from the Popes il 
motu 
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that he might turn water into wine. Of the Perſecutions « ain by the 
append. Of 

certain Schiſmaticks. Of Synods and Conncels cail'd for the ſuppreſſion of 
e Popes to 


have ſeen, very prejudicial to the (ardinals. Of the great honor they attri- 
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bute to Saint Francis Saverius. Of the great number of perſons he is ſaid to 
have Baptiz' d with his own hauds. That the Church ought to be ſuſteix'd by 
the Zeal and good Government of the Cardinals and the Pope. Of the Liber- 
ty that is given #0 the Teſuits to inrich themſelves. Of Saint Francis Save- 
rius that is believ'd to have gone to the Indies to bring the Indies back to the 
Teſwuits. of 4 Few that was Baptizd in Rome. of the way how Saints 
are to be Reverencd. Of the Scandals committed in the Church by the Fry- 


ars, being ſo numerous; and many other particulars. 


a H E Critiques of this Age being numerous, and moſt Writers under 
$ the Tyranny of their cenſures, I thought it but prudence to look 
about me, and for the ſecurity of this Fabrick, againſt ſuch Storms, to 
© chooſe a place for its foundation, as ſolid and ſuitable to the Nature 
HAS of Cardinaliſm as was poſſible ; for Catdinaliſm receiving its form 
and eſſence from the Power of the Pope, and the Grandeur of the 
SZX Church ( of which the Cardinals call themſelves Princes (1 thought 
OUneet itmethodical to begin firſt with the Papal Power, and after that, 'to 
make ſome refleion upon the Nature and Grandeur of the Church. For as the quality of 
Water is not to be known, but by diſcovery of the Fountain, ſo the true medium, and end 
of a thing, is not to be found, without ſome notion of the Principle. To me therefore ir 
ſeems not impreper to diſtinguiſh, not only the good Church from the falſe, but alſo the 
number of the Churches, which almoſt confound the good people of Chriſtendom. 
Though there have been ſome Popes that have ſcarce known the nature of their own 
Church, yer there are others, or ( more properly ) their Theologiſts for them, that 
give us an accompt of three, viz. the Jewiſh, the Greek, and the Roman. The Jewiſh 
ing permitted in moſt Eccleſiaſtick States to have their Temples and Synagogues open 
In the face of the ſtriteſt Chriſtians. But the conſequence of this liberry is nor fore- 


ſeen. 

The Jewiſh Church is diſpers'd here arid there thorough the whole Univerſe, and in 
Naly, is much more numerous than the Greek , though in other places the Greek has 
whole Provinces to its ſelf : whereas the Jews are only perinitted in ſome Cities only 
with free exerciſe of their. Religion, as in Rome where they: have heir Rabines that 


| preach to them, and many Chriſtians to hear them, whoſe curiolity ſwayes more with 


them, than the expreſs prohibition of the Inquiſition. 

The Greek Church, on the other ſide, which is the elder Siſter of the Roman, lyes 
weeping like a deflower'd Virgin, and afflicted like a diſconſolate Widdow, 'ro ſee her 
Birth-right, without knowing how, raviſh'd frotti her by force, and that by her too, 
the foundation of whoſe preſent greatneſs ſhe had lay'd : bur by this, ir is catily diſtin- 
guiſh'd, which is the true Facob, and which rhe coynterfeir Eſas. 

Theſe two Churches, the Greek, and the Jewiſh, that had formerly flouriſh'd ſo much, 
are now t0 their no ſmall ſorrow, become Slaves ro the Roman : for ſhe having perver- 
red the natural courſe,  ha's. made her ſelf firſt, rhar was laſt, and uſurp'd a Soveraignty 
and Dominion over the reſt, and has ſo-well managed her affairs, rhat ſhe has ſecluded 
the other two, who very hungry and diſtreſs'd, would: fain be ſucking of. that Milk, 
which ſhe unnaturally has ingroſs'd to her ſelf.” - 

'Tis againſt all Moral reaſon, all Order Eccleliaſtick, all Humane and Divine Rules, 
that the Jewilh Church ſhould be permittedby the Roman, and the Greek Church per. 
ſecuted : and the reaſons. are clear, in the 'Greek Church Chriſtianity is protefs'd; the 
Rules and Przceprs of the Goſpel obſerv'd, the Maſs celebraied, and ( except/ſome Ce- 
remonies rejected as innovations by that Church') they conform in all things to/the Pri- 
mitiye PraRtice both in the Eaſtern Church, and even thar of Rome, where Chriſtianity 
was at firſt in its greateſt Purity, and would doubtleſs be agzin, had nor the Cortuption 
of the times brought a ſcandal upon ir, = amongſt Thriſtians themſelves > t call , = 
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deſtly the corruprion of the times, though'T\ am ſenſable,. che: introdu@tion- of ſo muny 
idle and Superfluous Ceremonies.inro'the'Church,: has been. an- occaſion: of corrupting 
the rimes, . and wirh' them, Chrifhanity i Telfs © 

The Jewiſh Church, as I have ſaid, being a profz(s'd Enemy to Chriſt, Preaching 
and Blaſpheming in chejr Synagogues againſt che Crucify'd Redeemer, and by their falle 
Dodtine, debauching and quiway +44 Chriſtians front their Faith, onghv'in all equi- 
ty to be baniſh'd from the Roman, for rheir perverſeneſs or ignorance. (* be ic which you 
will ) being invincible. Fhey are'nor to be fatisfy'd of the coming of our Saviour, or 
the redemption of the World, rhe only poinr and ground; of our Salvation, and there- 
fore unfit not only for Prote&ion at Rome, but for any Converſation in Chriſtendom : 
it being nothing elſe, but to make a mixture of Gold and Durt, Glory and Blame, Praiſe 
and Blaſphemy. 

The Chriſtian Policy indeed ( and I wiſh I could ſay, Humane alfo ) of the Spaniard, 
isto be commended : in their Dominions, they will not allow any Religion, bur the Ca- 
tholick : it is a Principle with them, in a State ſhould be but wn#s Demmus &+ una Fides, 
which is the reaſon that the Spaniards are not troubled with thoſe Schifms and Fa&tions 
in their Church, as they are in other States, ro the confulion of the greateſt DcRors, 
who are able to diſtinguiſh betwixt good and evil, much more of the Ss a peo- 
ple, who are guided only by the outward appearances which they fee in't ; 

But becauſe the Intereſts of Religion are oftentimes overpower'd'in the minds of men, 
by ſenſual paſſions, and worldly | which ſhould rather be ſubdu'd by chem, 
hence things are brought ——_— re, and the Jews have greater liberty than 
the Greeks; not in /taly only, bur in Kore it ſelf, the Popes carrying a ſtrifter eye over 
the ARions and Ceremonies of the Greek Church, than over the pernicious DoQtines of 
the Hebrews. For the Jews being of a perverſe and refraftory: humour, in marrers of 
Religion, arein Humane things ſo complacent and flexible, that by their Tributes and 
Inſinuations, ' they have ſo wrought themſelyes into the converſation of the Chriſtians, 
that they are treated by them as the neareſt of their Kindred and Friends, 

And [could wiſh that this were the worſt, but ſuch is the force and incantatien of 
their money, that the very Popes have been perſwaded, not only to give them Prote&i- 
08 in the Dominions of the Church,, bur to buffer ther ro creſt their Temples and At- 
rars,. ro-Preach, to Celebrate their Paſchal with all poſſible Solemnity, and ro hold their 
Synagogues in all places : whereas the Grecians wanting thar Subtlery and Compliance, 
and not 4hinking it juſt ro pay Tribute where they are Stringers, ( though it other pla- - 
ces thoy have whole Provinces, enough to evince the Oy of their Rights, which 
are in many things inconformable with the Roman.) they are forc'd ro be contented with 
the n_—_— of ſome ſmall pirtance of their Teremonies, rhough under the eye of the Bi- 

But before we proceed any farther, in the potiagarki'of the Church of Rome, from 
whence our Gardinaliſme deduces its original, to ſatisfie the ctley of the Reader, and 
to facilitate his underſtanding, it is fit ro coplider«he Univerſality of che Church, which 
'd particular in the Univerſal, ; although univerſal and particular roo, as rhe Eccleliaſticks- 

lieve. _, | LS 

The word Church ( as it has been declar'd by ſeveral Learned men, and, ought to be 
acknowledg'd by all Chriſtians ) ſignifies hovhing but an Aſſembly of many perſons ; 
and the Scripture uſes it in four principal ſenſes. | | 

In the firſt, it ſignifies only the Ele&, and thoſe Bleſſed Souls that are ſeparated from 
the Corruption of the world, and taken into-the fruition of Eternal happineſs, to wit 
the Glorify'd Saints, or the Church Tryumphant ( whick. is ſo much talk'd '0f in the 
world, and ſo-much aſpir'd to by the Righteous. ) is ts" ts 

. Secondly; - ip denotes in general the Univerſal viſible Church, comprehending Pro- 
teſtants (though the Pope calls them Hereticks ) as well 3s the Catholitks.; and of this 
Church St. Paul ſpeaks, when he writes ro Tymerby, thar.in-a great Ciry thiere are not” 
only veſſels of Gold.and of Silver, but of Wood alſo, and of Earth ; by this Rhetorical 
and Figurative way of (peaking, infinuating, that the Church is compos'd vf bad, as iyell 
as good, of thoſe predeſtinated ro Damnation, as thoſe decreed'to be Saved: © Yet foir is, 

with 
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with the Roman Divines ( as it they knew not what St. Paul had writ, or pretended to 
know more ) will admit into the Pale of their Church ( which ought ro be Univerſal ) 
only ſuch particulars as can truckle and condeſcend to rhe Kiſling of the Prieſts Hand, and 
the Popes T oe. 

Thirdly, ir lignifies the Aſſembly and Congregation of the Paſtors, and principal Go- 
vernours of Chriſts Flock, and in this acceprtation, it was our Saviour ſpeaking of Bro- 
therly correion Ffaonilhes, thar if the party off-nding be pertinacious in his fault, 
and worthy of reprehenlion, the party offended ſhould apply himſelf for reparation to 


'the Church. From whence it is plain, that our Saviour intended the Congregations and 


Synods of Biſhops, and other Rulers in the Church, whoſe office it is ro inſpedt the 
Ts thereof, and pegotiare for its benefir and accommodation. Though ſome there 
are, that believe Chriſt meant by the Word, a Compleat and Univerſal Aſſembly of 
the Godly, which in my. judgement is improbable, becauſe the Goſpel ( our principal 
light ) declares expreſly, that the power of Correftion was in the'Rulers only, and nor 
in them. 

By the fourth and laſt ſignification of the werd Church, every particular Congregati- 
on of Chriſtians is intended ; which though ir ſeem in appearance to be ſeparated, yer it 
is indeed a Member joyn'd and faſten'd by an indivilible knot to the intire and univerſal 
body of the vilible Church. And in the Infancy of Chriſtianity, when the Apoſtles wrir 
their Epiſtles ro Corinth, Epheſus, and Rome, thoſe Charches were ſuch. And I ſuppoſe 
our Saviour intended no otherwiſe in thoſe words, Where two or three are met together in 
my name. 1 will be in the midſt of them. And indeed, when two or three are met toge- 
ther, either in the Church, in Priſon, inthe Streets, or elſewhere, if ir be to read the 
Scriptures, to ſend up their Prayers to Heaven, or for any other aftion of devotion, 
whether Proteſtant or Papiſt, they are in my judgement a Church, and Chriſt is in the 
midſt of chem : for it is not the number of perſons, but the intention of their meeting, 
which denominates them a Church. Otherwiſe an Aſſembly of Gameſters would have as 
much right to that honourable appellation as they. 

But there is one thing very neceſſary to be derermined;the Romans, or the Churchmen 
of Reme, are accuſtom'd to call their Church, ſometimes the Roman, and othertimes the 
Catholick Church, the greateſt part of them being unable to ſhow any reaſon at all for 
this diſtintion. Now the word Carholick, importing univerſal, and Koman on the other 
ſide particular, ir cannot be Catholick and Roman too ; for if 'tis Roman, then 'tis par- 
ticular, and if ſo, then not Catholick. To take away this Confulion therefore, and 
bring things to a conliſtence, one of the two names is to be laid aſide, and the other re- 
ring z and in my judgement, that of Univerſal Church will be beſt to be kept, and that 
of Roman left. | 

The Ruman Divines, are ſo troubled and p—_ ro find ſome new argument for 
proving the Popes Infallibility ( which I have (ufficiently diſcours'd in my tirſt book ) 
and have ſo twiſted and intangled themſelves in that opinion, that they have no time to 
conſider, whether the Church it ſelf be Infallible or not, which would be a great eaſe to 
the ſcruples of the Faithfull, : 

If the Church were deriv'd from the Pope, it might with great reaſon be queſtion'd 
whether the Pope be Infallible ; bur lince the Pope hath his being and exiſtence trom the 
Church, the queſtion muſt be concerning the Infallibility of the Church. 

There is a ſaying, ſo common amongit Chriſtians, that it has paſt into a Proverb, 1 
know not upon what reaſon : If a perion at any time be of a laxe Conſcience, and in- 
clin'd to ſome falſe belief, rhe common ſaying is, chat he has the Conſcience of a Divine, 
as if Divines had no Conſciences at all : which 1 fear is too true, for they write as they 
think good, and teach what they pleaſe, but believe not themſelves what they write or 
teach. And if there were not this latitude amongſt them, *tis not probable they would 
aſſert the Pope to be the Churches Elder Brother, and in reſpect of his primogeniture, ro 
be the more venerable. A Prodigy I could not have believ'd, had I not known it by ex- 
perience ,, for the irreverences committed againſt che Church, being puniſh'd with ſome 
ordinary CorreRtion, and thoſe againſt the Pope with death, it is plain his Authority is 
the greater, and he has been no ill husband of - Prerogative. 
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But this opinion is not only ridiculous ( as ſeveral other of their renents are ) but ſo 
weak and unſtable, that it threatens the whole Fabrick with deſtruQion , true it is, they 
do fortifie themſelves very much with that expreſſion, which our Saviour us'd ro Saint 
Peter, Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock will I build my Church. From whence, they 
argue that the Church being built upon St. Peter, St. Peter ( as its foundation ) ſup- 
ported the Church, inferring, and upon pain of inning morrally yning the people 
ro believe, that Chriſt by that expreſſion had pronounc'd the Pope Shepherd of his 
Flock, and abſolute Biſhop of all Chriſtian people z that from that time he began to 
build up his Church upon the Shoulders of St. Peter, and he hwfully claim his 
prerogative ; as if the reſt of the Apoſtles had been Jaid alide, and had not unanimouſly 
cooperated to the common good. , 

That St. Peter was the foundation of the Church, I can ealily grant, nor do I think 
there is any will deny it, provided the ſame prerogative be allowed to the reſt of the A+ 
poſtles ( who were comprehended alſo in that expreflion ) and co thoſe other Paſtors 
and Rulers that ſucceeded, and are ſtill ſubſervient in the Church. And to this our Savie 
our alludes, when he ſays, 5f che Shepherd be ſmitten, the Flock, 5s difpers'd, intimating, 
that the care of the Church lyes upon the Miniſters, without which, they would be but 
like a Flock without any body to look to them; 

Bur that the Pope ſhould uſurp to himſelf the Primogeniture, and inſtead of raiſing 
the Church upon himſelf, abaſe it : deſtroying the Apoſtolical manner of proceeding, 
and making for himſelf a particular Apoftleſhip ; and aflerting the Church to be made 
for him, not he for the Church, is a ſubje worthy che conlideration of all Chriſtians, 
becauſe it gives occafion of ſo many Scruples and Schiſms. 

What ſhould be the reaſon, that the Roman Divines find it much eaſier to prove the 
_ infallibility, than the Churches, I cannot —_— unleſs, that obſerving the 


difficulty of finding arguments for either, and yer being oblig'd ro write ſomething of 
Ecclelialtica matters, they chooſe rather to indulge that vanity in the Pope who is able 
to reward them, than to ſpeak any thing of the Churches infallibility, which would 
_—_— ſo much _ —_—_ of the _ —_—_ ___ of or m_ 
ow every requiring a reward, and every reward 4 ue W- 
ledgement , the Divines therefore taking notice with what ſlowneſs and dificulythſ 
that promote the intereſt of rhe Church ( though with never ſo much zeal ) are 'd, 
and on the other {ide, how free and prodigal the Popes are in their remuncrations to ſuch 
a5 drive on their deſigns ; hence they chooſe not the Churches (ide which is poor, but the 
Papes who is rich, and hath the diſpoſing of all Biſkopricks, Abbeys, and inal- 
ſhips in his power- 

I am of opinion, ( and I think no body but ſome Sycophant Friar will deny it) that 
if the Ele&ion into Eccleſiaſtical preferments depended upon the univerſal body of 
the Church, or elſe upon each particular Member of it ; for example, the dignity of s 
Cardinal upon the Conliſtory of Cardinals, the Office of Biſhops upon the Synod of Bi- 
ſhops, and fo thorough all Offices, and that with the order of. the ſame ſecret yotes, as is 
u5'd in the Senate at Vevice, I am confident there would be fery Divines found, (even of 
thoſe that now with ſo much vehemence exalt him ) that would fatter the Pope, but 
apply themſelves intirely to the ſervice of the Church. 

And unleſs the antient zeal for Religion ( which at preſent is not to be found in the 
breaſt of a Cardinal ) do revive z or Secular Princes do ſuddenly apply rhemſelves ro 
the finding our a remedy ; it is moſt certain, things can never , but with great 
ſcandal to the Church, not only amongſt Hereticks, who are alwayes prying and ob- 
ſerving the ations of the Catholicks, but of the Heathens alſo, who as yet have but lit- 
tle knowledge of the Roman tranſaRions. 

Were the tongues of people reſtrain'd, were all innovations exploded, and things ho- 
neſtly reſtor'd to the Primitive way; that fugitive Flock tha is diſpets'd ar preſent in the 
Wilderneſs of Hereſie, would return to its Fold ; Schiſmatical conmroverlies would 
ceaſe, the differences betwixt Chriſtian Princes would be compos'd, and their united 
forces be direRted againſt the Turk : In ſhort, were that abſolute and deſpotical power 


in the Pope reſtrain'd, or taken away, or at leaſt, the right of EleRion ( which for five 
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ages was obſerv'd conſtantly in the Church ) reſtor'd co the Congregations, Synods, 
and Conliſtories, Chriſtianiry would be adranc'd, Hereſie depreſs'd, and things reduc's 
_ « that Primitive Sandtiry, when every mans whole bulineſs was the falvation of 
his Soul. 

In the Primitive Church, the Popes ( as may be ſeen in their lives ) did not intermed- 
dle or pry into = bodies aRions, but tor the advantage of the Church, that the Bi- 
1hops might be holy in their converſations, as their funttion was holy, and the S3cra+ 
ments adminiſtred with derency. 

In thoſe dayes, the Bilhops made the Eletion to vacant Bifhopricks, and. by degrees 
came in Cardinals, who alfo had the creation-of Cardinals. There was no difcourſe then, 
but of the miraculous SanRtiry of the Popes. No importunity of their Kinalred, preſling, 
and ſoliciting them, to tur our fuch a good man, and advance a much wickeder to his 

ce. 6b: 

It was then the Glory of the Pope to be call'd the head of the Chriſtian Common- 
wealth, and indeed the Counſels, Conliſtories, and Synods, having the EleQtion of all 
Officers, and the diſpoſal of all Digmities, it was no other but a Commonwealth , but 
how the preſent Wrirers in their Volumes can call Chriſtendom a Republick, 1 cannot 
underſtand, whilſt it is enſlav'd to his Holineſs, and under the Tyranny of his Arms, 
Excommunications, and inquilitzons, and forc'd by the irrational opinions of Prieſts, to 
an adoration of the Pope in Kome, as if he were a God in Heaven. 

It were much co be delir'd, ant would be much to the adrantage of the Church, if 
that motu proprio, or Arbitrary power of the Pope were raken away, Chriftendome re- 
duc'd again ro a Republique, and the Churchſet once more at Liberty. I mean, if the 
Ele&tion of Cardinals were performed as ſecretly as poſkble in the iſtory, by the 
Cardinals rhemſclves, and lo that of Biſhops by a Provincial Syned to be call'd upon the 
death or trar.flation of any of them, or ( it that ſhould be roo expenſive ) by the Con- 
liſtory of Cardinals, and nor left to the lingle diſpolition of the Pope,” who regards no- 
thing but the intereſt and ſarisfaRtion of his Family. 

When Fadas his place amongſt the Apoſtles became void, St. Peter ( from whom the 
Popes derive the power of the Keys )) proceeded not to the nomination of another him- 
ſelt, or declar'd his Succeffor without more adoe, but he call'd the Colledge of Apo- 
Ales together, by whoſe Lows St. <Matbew was choſen to ſucceed him, without any 
mention of St. Peter, or of any bodyes Preceedency there. The Apoſtles were all firit, 
and all laſt, without any difference of priority. But this Chapter is left out of their Bi- 
bles, they will read nothing but for their own advantage. 

And this is manifeſt, becauſe when a Cardinal dyes, the Pope calls not the Colledge 
of Cardinals together, to create a Succeſſor, but in ſpight of ihe example of the Apo- 


- files, in ſpight of all Juſtice and Equity, he chooſes one himſelf, and declares him Car- 


dinal, uſurping in this manner the right of the Cardinals,who are Succeſſors to the Apo- 
ſtles alſo, and to whom that right of EleQion doth belong, 

This inconvenience ſeems at firſt (ight very hard to be remedyed, but upon frrious con- 
ſideration it will be eaſie. For inthe vacancy of the Chair, when they are Abſolute ane 
Supream, when rhe Church is a kind of Republick, and all the Juriidiion is in the! 
hands, what ſhouid hinder them. ( if rhey had any regard t9 their lawfall and juſt Privi- 
leges ) from reſuming that power which they have been robb'd of, and conſtraining bis 
Holineſs to confirm it. 

Would the Cardinals but once undertake this, thoſe Princes that haye any zeal for the 
liberty of the Church, would nox fail to undertake 1t tov, and ſecond them with Arms 
upon occaſion, 2s the Emperours both of the Eaſt and Welt have formerly done ; then 

might new model the Laws, ſettle the preceedency of the Synods and Conliſtories 
before the Pope, as it was in the Primitive dayes, renounce the Popes Decrees, and eſta- 
bliſk their own, declare him as an Apoſtle indeed amongſt the reſt of the Apotttes, bu: 
not as a God, and in ſhort, clip che wings of his Authority, fo as to leave him Head on' 1 
of a Commonwealth. 

Nor indeed, were this well executed, would the Popes have any reaſon to complain. 
for what can they pretend, bur that they be allow'd as much Avthority as Sr. Perey þ26, 
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and why ſhould not the Cardinals have as much as the reſt of the Apoſtles, whoſe true 
Heirs they are z if the Pope therefore be as Sr. Peter, why ſhould not they be as the reſt 
of the Apoſtles. 

I have ſaid before, that to fill up the vacancy that was made by the Treaſon of Tudas, 
Sr. Peter did not by his Papal Authority make EleRion of another, but by the Prayers 
and Aſſembly -of the reft ofthe Apoſtles, who were as it were the Pilots and Steers- 
men in the Ship of the Church. 

Moreover Chriſt being dead, St. Petey could not hope for any greater Authority than 
he had left him in theſe words, What thou bindeſt on Earth,  fhall be bound in Heaven, (0 
as from that time he had power to exerciſe his authority, which ( ſay they )) was to 
prelide in Eleftions, ro command in their Aſſemblies, and to exercife over the Apoltles, 
the ſame authority which the Popes do now over the Cardinals. 

But in thoſe Tn things were well manag'd, however they go now. Then the 
Church was truly Apoſtolical, and obedient exaQtly to the Laws of the Apoſtles, now it 
is Roman, and conformable only to the Intereſt or Capriccio of the Pope. St. Peter then 
had no money to diſtribute, nor no offices to beſtow, and therefore there were no books, 
nor no Authors to be found that flatter'd him, or attributed more .to him, than Chriſt 
had given him ; now they are ſorich, and kave ſo many preferments to beſtow, that 
they can debauch their Divines,. and make them write as they pleaſe. In that age there 
was nothing bur poverty and piety; in this, - there is nothing bur craftineſs and wealth ; 
then there was nothing but Chriſt in the thoughts of St. Peter, and the Apoſtles, and 
now in the Popes minds, there is nothing but their Nephews. 

It is not to be found if; any place of the Scripture, that St. Peter commanded the reſt 
of the Apoſtles, or that they acknowledg'd him head of the Church, or Superior to 
themſelves. Whereas on the contrary, 'tis to be ſeen in the Afts of the Apoſtles, that 
Peter was ſent by the reſt of the Apoſtles, in: the company of St. Fohy, to preach the 
Goſpel in Samara, and St. Paul not only writes, that he was not elteem'd inferiour to 
the beſt of the Apoſtles, but he went up and down ordering all things as he thought ne- 
ceflary for the advantage of the Church, without communicating any thing with St. Pe- 
ter of wine he judg'd convenient to do. k 

Things being ſo, upon-whar grounds is'it that the Popes Keep the Cardinals at that 
diſtance ? Chriſt recommended his Church rs the Apoſtles in general, without any ex- 
ception, as appears by thoſe words in St. Fohn, eAs my Father ſent me, ſo have 1 alſo 
ſent you ; and whoſe foes ſoever you pony ball be pardon'd ; and again in St. eHathew, 
Be not in any caſe called Maſters, becauſe there is one that is your Maſter, but be as if you 
were all Brothers. Can any thing be more clear ? can any thing be of greater proof?! 

When Chriſt ſpake theſe words to his Apoſtles, St. Peter was preſent, and therefore 
like, but not Superiour to the reſt. So as, what authority is that the preſent Divines 

ive to St. Peter over the Apoſtles, and by —_—_ to the Popes over the Cardinals ? 
4 my judgement, both (ides are too blame, the Popes to uſurp, and exalt rhemſelves ſo 
much, and the Cardinals to proſtitute and debaſe themſelves. Theſe are the errours that 
occalion, if not the greateſt part of our Herelies, at leaſt the. moſt ſtubborn and perverſe 
part of them, it being moſt certain, that a great part of their Paſſion and Acrimony 
againſt the Church would be taken away, could they but ſee things honeſtly adminiſtreg 
by an equal concurrence both in Cardinals and Pope. 

But to return from this point ( from which alſo we have in ſome meaſure been forc'd 
to digreſs ) I will ſpeak now of the infallibility of the Church. Ler us firſt examine if 
there be, or ever was, ſuch a Church in the world, ro whom God had vouchſat'd out of 
his profound Counſels to beſtow any ſuch privilege. 

There is no need of ſtudying or uling any long and elaborate arguments, to prove that 
all Churches whatſoever have been ſubjet ro Errour, dayly experience preſenting us 
with continnal examples, that they have fallen into errour, as great as can be imagin'd 


man. 
The Jewiſh Church, that flouriſh'd ſo long under their Patriarchs and Prophets, that 
before the coming of our Saviour had the honour to be call'd the only viſible Church of 
God, though it was goyern'd by pious and experienc's Paſtors, Err notwithſtanding, 
: | and 
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and was moſt miſerably involv'd in the puddle of 1dolatry, ſo 2s we read in the Chranjz 
cles, That for many days together, the Ijraelites had neither God, nor Law, nor Prictt, 
amongſt them. all to dirett them. And the Prophet Eſau with Tears in his Eyes, and Sor- 
row in his Heart, complains, That all their Governors were blind: And the Prophet 
Ezechiel tells us, that this Idolatry over-ſpread the Church, as well in Fgype as in 
Ifr ael. 

4 we need not trouble our brains for an inſtance of their erring, the Golden Calf the 
people made to themſelves, and worſhipp'd as a God, in ſpight ot eAaron and Moſes, 
( who went up into the Mount to receive the Tables of the Law ) is too fad an evi- 
dence. | 

Feremiab complains with grear anguilh of the miſeries of Fuda, that was fallen into that 
profound and bottomleſs impiery, it was.a queſtion whether chere were more Cities or 
Idols in her Dominions. And at the time ot our Saviours coming into the world, he 
found the Church infeQed with an infinice number of Hereftes and Innovations, intro- 
duc'd by the falſe Dofrines difleminared by thoſe very Scribes and Phariſces that go- 
vernd it. 

Let the Scriptures be look'd over never ſv ſeriouſly, let the Eccletiaftical Hiſtories be 
examin'd never ſo ſtriftly, I am ſure there is not any particular Church to be found, lince 
the time of the Apoſtles, that retains its proper and Primitive Purity, and has not devia- 
ted by ſome corrupcion or other from its firſt merhod and form. So as St. Pau! had very 
good reaſon, in the beginning of his Epiſtle ro the Romans, ro exhort rhem to have a 
care they did not wander from the truth. 

The Church of Reme ( notwithſtanding al! ihis ) believes her ſelf infallible ; or ar 
leaſt ſome Divines would perſwade her ſo. In Genoa, there was a Prieſt called Father 
Zachary, as I remember, ( I am ſure he was a Dominican ) that Preach'd upon thar 
Subje& ; he was a great Orator, and kad a vaſt memory, he us'd all the arguments 
were poſlible to prove it, and amongſt the reſt, this one in St. e Mathew, Ard the 
Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt it, which he veg with that vehemence, that he de- 
clar'd, that as often, and every time the Church did err, ſo often ſhould Chriſt himſelf 

his promiſe with the Church. 

The Father being himſelf boch Opponent and Reſpondent, there was no anſwer given 
to thar polition ; yet it _—_ very well alleadg'd, thar Chriſt in thoſe words ſpake nor 
of any particular Church, but only of the Church of his Eleft; and therefore, affures us 
alſo in other places, that all che Machinations, Perſecutions, and Confpiracies, of the 
three implacable Enemies of mankind united, ſhall not be able to extinguiſh and irradi-- 
cate that Church, becauſe Gods Foundations are firm and unmoveable, and he knows who are 
his own. As it is in the Apoſtle to T:mothy, ro which may be added thoſe words of our 
Saviour, The Heaven gow > vo Earth ſhall paſs away, but my Word ſball not fail , intending 
thereby, the Church where the word of God is preach'd. And it it happens at any time 
that any particular Church deviates from the right way, which is the way of truth, the 
only foundation of the Church, and upon which our Salvation is built, God of his mer- 
cy will raiſe op another to convince that of the errour it is fallen into. 

Amongſt all the Churches, ſince the beginning of the world, there has not been found 
that unconſtaney and confulion as in the Church of Rome, ſo many Anti-Popes, 
Schiſms, Hereſies , Controverſies , Confulions, Suſpenſions , Perſecutions , ſo many 
falſe Opinions, Scandals, Tyrannies, and Inteſtine Quarrels, as there. 

Several times have they been known to adore two Popes, in the ſame Province, at 
once, at another time three, of feyeral Nations ; the very Colledge of Cardinals being 
divided, fome of them favouring one fide, ſome another, and fome. of them believing, 
neither of ther tawfull. This 1 amſure, that at the EleRion of one Pope, there grew 
ſuch Schiſm in the Church, the people were in great perplexity and enki and not 
knowing, by reaſon of the difference am the Cardinals,which was the true Chriſtian 
Church they were to follow, they remain'd, nor only months, but years, in that irre- 
ſolution, asif they had —_ neither to God nor the Devit. 

| Is ir not roo trae?Their Eccleliaſticks themſelves, do nor orily difpute in their Councels, 
but fall our and quarrel with that vehemence and paſſion, they ws ill {voner leave the Coun- 
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cel, than their Opinions, ſo pertinaciouſly proud are they of any thing that is their own, 
though with the greateſt ſcandal ro the people, who in that uncercainty of the truth, for- 
ſake not only their fiery and unreaſonable Opinions, bur their Religion ir ſelf. But what 
ſhall I ſay ? Are there not Biſhops that Preach falſe Dodtrine in their Dioceſs, chaulking 
out Rules of living to the people, contrary to the meaning of the Goſpel, and what is 
taughrin Rome ? And have there not been Popes that have been dilclaimed by their 
Clergy? 

From hence it may be eaſily concluded, that their Opinion that hold the Church in- 
fallible, is falſe and erroneous, and if the Church be fallible, much more thePope, who, 
though Governour of the Ghurch, founded by our Saviour, and propagated by the Apo- 
ſtles thorough the whole world in great SanRtity and Holineſs, yet with a poflibiliry of 
falling, otherwiſe, foraſmuch as rhe Church conſiſts of men only, it would have been 
neceflary to have SarRify'd them all both Eccleſiaſtick and Secular. | 

In Rome they ſpeak with great Reverence of the Councel of Trent, the Divines and 
Preachers crying it up as a thing abſolutely infallible. Yet the Pope makes no bones to 
break and violate the Decrees eitabliſh'd by ſo many venerable men, and the unanimous 
conſent of all the Churches in Chriſtendom, diſpenling with things at his own pleaſure. 

It is not many years [iace, 1 obtain'd a diſpenſation for a friend of mine, in a thing 
forbidden expreſly in two Seffions of that Councel, and all for the ſum of ren Crowns, 
and ſome little bribe by the bye to a Clark in the Regiſters Office, a friend in Court be- 
ing as neceſſary in Rome, as a penny in a mans purſe. 

Thoſe the Church of Rome call Hereticks, cannot hear with patience, that the Pope 
alone ſhould have authority to defeat and invalidate in a moment, what a General 
Aflembly of the Church has been ſo many years about. A certain Prieſt diſcourling one 
day with a Proteſtant of France, with debien rodraw him over to the Church of Kome, 
he thought he had brought him into a very hopefull way, when the Proteſtant had told 
him that all the Proteſtants in France would ſubrfſit themſelves ro the Pope, if the Pope 
would ſubmit himſelf to rhe Councels ; to which the Prieſt reply'd, it wit be neceflary 
then a Councel be call'd, and ſuch rules eſtabliſh'd by common conſent, as ſhall be 
thought neceſſary for the Government of the Church ; ro which the Proteſtant reply'd a 
little fiercely, How a Devil will the Pope obſerve the Decrees of a Councel, that cannot be 
kept from violating the Precepts of the Goipel, but if you will undertakg ro bring the Pope 
to a ſubmiſſion to them, 1 do not queſtion to convert all of my Religion rs the Pope , for to tell 
you the truth Sir, I bold one as feafible as the other. 

Ar firſt light indeed it appears ſomething probable, that though a particular Church 
may err, yer in reſpect that Chriſt has promiſed where two or three are met together in 
his name, he will be in the midſt of them, and that in this caſe there are not only two or 
three, but two or three hundred, and thoſe, choice men and ſeleR for their Piety and 
Learning ; it ſeems not impoſible, I ſay, but a Congregation Eonliſtory, or Councel, 
_— of the chief Heads and Governours of all the Churches in general, may be in- 
tallible. 

Were there a Councel call'd in the name of Chriſt only, and for the real intereſt of 
the Church, and did ic conſiſt of ſuch Members, and no other, as had their eyes fix'd 
wholly upon Heaven, I could almoſt acknowledge that Councel infallible z but we know 
very well, and our conſtant experience confirms ir, that'paſſion, blood-thirſtineſs, inte- 
reſt, ambition, deſire of dignity , capriciouſnels in the Prelats, Biſhops, Cardinals 
and Popes, are the principal things that ſway in Councels, fo as ic is manifeſt, Chrilt 
is not in their hearts, and where he is not to dire them, there can be no infallibiliry. 

The Church of 1ſrael was reputed even to the death of our Saviour, a good and a ho- 
ly Church, for which reaſon Chriſt himſelf convers'd often with the -Scribes and Phari- 
ſces, rebuking ſuch as profan'd their Temples with their buying and ſelling, not with 
words only, but blows, declaiming againit them, that they had made his Fathers houſe 
a Den of Thieves. His hearr not being able to endure that they ſhould uſe that place as 
a Marker, where the Jews met dayly to ling praiſcs to their God. 

The Scribes and Phariſees of the Jewiſh Church ( when there was any tumult or di- 
viſion amongſt rhe people, about rhe 'works our Saviour had wrought, ſome wg 
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-them miraculous,and others not ) they met in Councel with the Principal Rulers and Cc 


vernours,and having debated upon all the works he had wrought in Fudea,after long argu- 
mentation and diſpute,they concluded,and condemned him as a Seducer,and a Blaſphemer 
and that was the reſult of that Councel of the Jews. ; 

Many Councels there have been in the Chrittian Church, that have not only err'd, bur 
undone and revoak'd what another had Decreed, ſo as ſeveral of them have been declar'd 
Null, though the Church had made uſe of their Statutes many years, as in the late 
Councel of Trent there were four others condemn'd,ſo as the Councel of theApoſtles was 
the only infallible Councel that ever was in the Church, and that becauſe it was ma- 
nag'd and direfted immediately by the Holy Ghoſt according to Chriſt's promile, as is 
recorded in the Goſpel of St. Fohn. | 4 

But here is one queſtion will ariſe, the ſolution of which, would be a great ſatisfaction 
to the Reader, and that is, whether Anabapriſts, and others thar have their ſeveral Re- 
ligions and SeRts apart, may in reaſon challenge the honourable Title of a Church, ſome 
of thera conforming themſelves to the documents of the Scripture, and dr ing the rules 
of their converſations from thence, others ( and the more wicked ) ſpinning out their 
own methods and ordinances out of their own fancies, and yer not very diſlimular to the 
direRion of the Goſpel, it being as it were proper tv mankind to guild and colour over 
evil with pretences of good. 

Many there are, that believe that our Saviour in thoſe words, In my Fathers Houſe are 
many e/MHanſions, intended to compreherd all the Church Militant, and that he did nor 
mean it as a bgure only of the Celeſtial Beatitude ; tor which cauſe, he drove the Buy- 
ers and Sellers, as I have ſaid before, out of che Temple, calling it his Fathers houſe, 
becauſe in thar, the Jews celebrated all their Holy and Divine FunQions that were ne- 
ceſlary to give the form to a true Church Militant, 

If it be fo, it mult needs be acknowledg'd there is but one true Church that can be caM'd 
juſtly the houſe of God, rhough there may be ſeveral Chambers and Maalions div;ded 


from one another, that may paſs under thar name. 


2 The Church of Rome refuſes to give the Title of Church to any but it ſelf, as if there 


was no Church in being but that, couſening and deluding its ſelf in the very Title they 
aſluma, for by calling themſelves the Church of Rome, they do tacitely ſuppoſe there is 
ſome other Church, that is not of Rome, 
" Iriscertain, and beyond all diſpute, that all the Councels and Aſſemblies of Hereticks 
may be call'd Churches, but with the diſtinions of corrupt and incorrupr, of ſound and 
unſound, of polluted and pure , for a man, though afflicted with never {o-many diſeaſes, 
back and blew with never ſo many ſtripes, eaten up as it were with worms and putri- 
faction, ceaſes not notwithſtanding ro remain a man, till the Soul be ſeparated from his 
Body, though otherwiſe he may have loſt ſomething of his ſhape. 
- In like manner, the Title of Church, cannot withourt violence or ignorance in Reli- 
gion, be taken from thoſe Churches, who are ſtragled out of the right way, and will 
not be ſubje&ed to their true Mother. Lucifers Pride was ſuch, it tumbled him down 
headlong from Heaven into Hell, yer he retains the Title of Angel, with this difference 
only, that he was then call'd an Angel of Light, -but now of Darkneſs. The Church of 
Iſrael, though over-whelm'd moſt miſerably in [dolatry, had the Title of Church con- 
tinued to them ftill by the Prophets themſelves, but with the diſtintion of Good and 
Holy then, of Wicked and Idolatrous after. So as it ought to be ſufficient for the 
Churchmen of Kome to allow them to be Churches, though they think them deprav'd, 
and though it be not impoſſible that thoſe Churches they think ſo, may be moſt holy and 
ſound. » | 

The matters of Religion appear ſo ordinary and low, the (impleſt Ideot thinks him- 
ſelf a Maſter in them, whereas indeed they are ſo deep and profound, they are enough 
almcolt ro break the brain, as well as the ſleep of the poor Chriſtian, that confounded 
with this ſcruple, and that diſpute, is oftentimes forc'd togo on 1n his ignorance, and 
precipitates himſelf into obſcurities, by the very means he was ſearching after light. 

Every one believes his own Religion the beſt, and that he is predeſtinated to be ſaved, 


buc his Neighbour to be damned. If you enquire of a Reman Cathelich , he will allure 
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you 


you with plenty of afſeverations, that there is no Salvation out of that Pale. Ask a Lu-. 
theran of his, and he will tell you, the true way to Heaven is his way. And ſo the Cal- 


veniſt, with great Learning, and no few Texts of Scripture, will perſwade you his 


Duttrine comes neareſt the Apoſtles. 

A certain Friend of mine, whoſe head is full of thoſe niceties in Religion, being in a 
merry humour rold me one day, if he might have his wiſh, he would wiſh himlelf in 
Paradice for one day, and in Hell for a moneth : I enquir'd of him the reaſon why his 
ſay in Paradice ſhould be ſo ſhort , he reply'd, That he would fain be ſatisfy'd which 
Religion ſent moſt ſouls to Heaven, and which mo#t to Hell , that in Paradice he on there 
were xo throngs, and therefore he could diſpatch there- in a day ; but that Hell was better 

lanted, and would require a longer viſit. 1 ask'd him why he would prophane his own 
Religion -with ſuch dricourſe ; he anſwer'd, Dear Friend, to tell you the truth I am of 
opinzon, that here below it is impoſſible ro be ſatisfy d who ſhall be ſaved, and who not , be- 
cauſe for onghz, we kyow, they that appear moſt beautifull in this world, may be moſt de- 
form'd in the next ; and though we look wpan blackyeſs here as a defett, yet there as among it 
the Moors it may be counted a _— | 

He ſtopt there, and | made ſome refleRions by the bye upon his railery ; yet certainly 
that providence that governs the World, has reſerv'd the knowledge of Salvation and 

Damnation as a ſecret to himſelf, ro prevent thoſe cenſures that are yet too frequent 
among Chriſtians ; ſome condemning this man, ſome ſaving of that, as if cicher of them 
were in the power of Man. HR, © | 

I am of opinion, ( by the leave of the Divines both Proteſtant and Papiſt ) that as to 
their Fundamentals all Religions are good ; yet withall, 1 believe there is none of them 
without their defe&ts and corruptions : The Catholick holds the Proteſtant Church for a 
Compendium of Hell ; but for what reafon ?; marry they cannot tell; and it is beſt of 
all chat they cannot. Bur whar follows ? when any of thoſe that are ſo much poſſe(s'd 
againſt it by the violence of their Preachers, .( who cry out againſt chem in their Pulpits, 
as if they had Horns upon their heads like the Devil ), have occaſion to travel and con- 
verſe amongſt them, they are amaz'd and confounded to ſee there is no ſuch things 
amongſt them, that their praRtices are honeſt, their preaching againſt vice, the Pſalms of 
David their mulick ; that for the berter inſtruQion of the people, they read the Scrip= 
tures in their own tongue, and that ſwearing and blaſphemy is puniſh'd ſeverely. 

And this is that Church the Catholick.calls the Epitome of Hell, and the wickedeſt 
Society amongſt men. I will not ſay notwithſtanding, bur amongſt them alſo there are 
ſome difſolute and prophane , it is enough that as to the Eflence of their Church, and 
their Divine Service, they are aſſured that the Catholicks themſelves, nay thoſe very 
Prieſts that kindle and foment the differences betwixt them, cannot but commend them 
when they ſee them. 

The Proteftant on the other ſide ſpeaks againſt the Catholick, with as much paſſion 
and zeal as againſt the Jews. Though indeed for the moſt part, their indignation is ra- 
ther dire&ted againſt the Pope, rhanthe Church, as believing him the occaſion of all cheir 
corruption : Bur be it how it will, they alfo are ro blame when they cenſure the Catho» + 
lick, without diſtintion made berwixr the Church and the Pope. ; 

The Church of Reme in reſpet of its original was good and holy, and therefore with 
good reaſon St. Paw direfted his firſt Epiltle ro the Romans. 

The iniquity that is crept into it, proceeds from the corruption of thoſe that have pol- 
luted it. Under aſhes that ſeem excinR, there many times lies fire conceal'd; the out- 
ward appearance does not deſtroy the inward excellence. A Vizard may give a man the 
{irilitude of a Beaſt, bar nor the nature. Let the diſguiſe of lin ( which is that which 
_ Lucifer painted ſo deform'd }) be taken away, and he will again become an Angel 
ot Light. 

If thoſe abuſes that are daily introduc'd into the Church of Rome, ſometimes by the 
Capriccio of the Pope, ſometimes by the fallacy of the Prieſt, were but taken away, ler 
the Adverſary ſay what he pleaſes, I donot doubt bur all the rett would be well. For my 
part I am of opinion, and will declare it, ( let both Papiſt and Proteſtant take it never 
ſo ill) rhat there is Salvation to be found in any Chriſtian Church whatſoever, pen: 
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vided they liz pioully, according to the natural preceprs.of ovr conſcientes; and the ex- 
preſs dirc&ions in the Old and New Teſtament. And cn the other fide, I'drlieve as con- 
fidenrly there is no Church but one may be damn'd in, if we ſuffer the chritrary corrup« 
tion tO preyail.. And this 1 write as an Hiſt6rian, and nota Divine. *; of 

Abou the beginning 6f May 1667. thexe was a Prieſt of the Countrey of che 
Griſons palling by this Ciry, - was very curious co ktiow the ſtate of che Proteſtants, en- 
quiring of this ian, and, pf that ; and now and then having no capacity 'for'greater, he 
would fall into ſome little, arguments or diſpures abour ir.” A certain Advocate of 'Cri- 
mona, a leatned and exemplaty man, to Whom alſo he was enemy po, him ſatis- 
faRtion immediaely in all his {cruples, whether of curiolity 'or confcience ; and indeed 
he con!d not have had bertet fatisfaftion ffora'ahy body. * -. 

From general and more common diſcoutfe, they came by degrees into'ſome lictle diſ- 
pute, and after that inco familiar.' The Prieft ar laſt having his curiolity inflamed by the 
readineſs of the Advocate, defir'd he would te!l' him” whar' number he thought the Pro- 
reſtants might be : The Advocate reply'd, that was | egy ; but if one might judge 
by the Provinces aud Duminions they were poſleſs'd'0?, they cquld not be leſs than forty 
Millions. "LY ] her ge mag! 

The Prieſt was amaz'd to hear them ſo numerous, for being not ovet-well skill'd in 
matters of Religion, nos wonder if he could nyt ſee. very far into hufinefs of State. 
However he return'd this anſwer to the Advocate, to his great ſatisfaQtion ; Sir, rhe 
multitude of [roteftants as you call them, and of Hereticks as we, proceeds nor. ſd much from 
any excellence in the Orders of their Churtb, az from the defett and an4qui y #1 the Gover- 
nours of ours, which s commonly too great ; cAnd the Proteſtants beholdin the luxury and 
diſſoluteneſs of our Prelates, but taking no notice of. thoſt bleſſed conſequences that would 
follow, were it govern'd according to thoſe Holy Ryles that were giver at its firſt inſtitution, 
do upon this ſcore grow numerous daily. Whereas if our Cardihials, Biſhops, and Religious 
men, would like the eApoſtles, as much 4s in them lay, obſerve the Coutmandments of 
_ the number of Catholicks would quickly a——_ and the- number of Proteſtants 

I was preſent at this time, and ſurpriz'd to hear the Prieſt diſcourſe in that manner ; 
however his words ( though ſpoke wirft ſome Kind of haſt and immarufity ) . gave me 
eccalion to refle& upon theſe conferences and arguments, that happen'd daily betwixt the 
Proteſtant arid Papi; it being no bard miatter to find' out the deteRs both of the one ſide 
and the other. | = | | Us 

Amongſt theſe diſputes both publick and private, it ſeems pens ro point out the 
true Church, every one boaſtihg of his own, and proving it from Scripture. way 

'Tis not many-years ſince I alſo had the ſame curiolity, breaking my brains as it were 
ro inform my ſelf in matrers of Religion, conceiving by the inſtruftion of Learned men, 
I might become a Maſter at length, of thoſe things that confounded me whilſt I was bur a 
Scholar. But certainly I had berter have been contented with my ignorance, my inquiry 
did buc confound me the more.” For the future 1 am reſoly'd to leave all diſputes, and to 
believe that Church the beſt, that is moſt conformable to the documents ofthe Goſpel, 
and gives moſt obedience to the Word of God. | ee 

When the Catholick is in combate with the Proteſtant 'in matters of Religion, the ' 
ſolideſt argament rhey have againſt them, is to charge themi as having imbrac'd a new and 
modern Religion, and ſeparated themſelves from theirs that was more antient. The Pro- 
reſtant returns his own argument upon him, and pronounces himſelf the antienter of the 
two, as retailing thoſe Ceremonies and Orders only which the Apoftles obſerv'd them- 
ſclves, and left in writing to the Church ; whereas the Catholick makes uſe of this 
Ceremony, and that Ordinance, brought in by this Pope, and by that. To which the 
Catholick replyes again, We can ſhew'you 'in the Bible, in ,your own language and 
tranſlation, where Sr, Paul makes mention of rhe Church of Rorffe, bur you cannor ſhew 
us the leaſt mention of the Church of IN you admire s much. The Proteſtanc 
replyes to that ; Shew us any thing in St. Pait to the Renter ans of yout Purgatory, Maſs, 

7-5 ance of Saints, or Adengien of the -Pope ? St. Pal ac ded os Kanane” 
bur nor to the Pope ; ſo as you can expeR no PIG from rhence, becayſe you oP 
z c 
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he commands af the Pope, fooner than the writings of St. Paxl. Beſides, St. Paul wrix 
aſow the foal ro a Lener from the” Apoltles was enough, they might as well 
plead it for zheir purity as yoy-, 


True it 1s, Antiquity is a common yer the Anabaptiſts themſelves, and the moſt 
| yy oo nigh, per \ great conbdence their Church to be the 


deſperate reks in the grly, will 

oe educi aha Tt, from our Saviour hitnfelf, 

\ .Toc9 og th Her in their pprariony, one is not ſo much to inliſt 
upon the uſb , for Hey FOR fommpnly do ache urge that againſt their Adver- 
ſarjes rog, belides ſuch js. way prove th £0 urch 39 be os ing but a Cuſtome, 
which w I our ve mies, Who indeavour to prove us 
mich Vi erage Ghe it _ a T5 eve ar but I am the truth. 


T here Any amr Famil 74 both in Ttaly, and other Countries, that derive 
a ons, 


themſelves fre Kings, and Princes, and I believe them. Yet having lott 
thoſe Kingdoms a Na ny memory of their greatneſs ſeryes for nothing bur 
to increaſe their \ the lols of it. 

har adyantage is it rag hureh to beadmir'd for its antiquity, if its preſent Con- 


dition does not + 4h Jim To what purpoſe is it to ſay, 1am deſcended from Chriſt, 
if I obleryp not his Commands, or tq my\ſelf an Heir of the Apoſtles, and never 


follow chete Exa, 
As often as I think of thoſe prices th ae ok ile themſelyes to the Dominions that are 


in the p: qthers, and though ye no more Power nor JuriſdiRion there 
than 1 haz pur te ak ſo often do I think of the ſeveral 
Churches on in Ord endom, t Ip only the ' name, bur are in other 
things corrupt, and abominable. For eXamp le, what other thing has the 'Church of 
Rome, mcre than the e hqnour of being +48 Tarr in the Epiſtle of St. Pawl? As to 
other mgr T6 -rhe Epilt] ene writ on purpoſe for them, though direR:d to them, 
0 So piſg, lad bet ea Deyi), 'tis in vain to brag that he is deſcended from 
the AÞ thore, Ly inn age, in which,two Princes will contend perhaps for 
the Title ofa RE that ys is : the poſſeſſion of neither of rhem. And the 
BS. oteſtant will fall out lin Srlpnce « of their Religions, when' 
thereis h ; name and title os in ek poſſeſſion. * As if the habir of a Monle 
were ſufficient tq make one. 
"But our wilt (toprevent vccaſib of error ih a thing ſo neceſſary, and 
that we might be able to diſtinguiſh betwixt the true Church” and the falfe)) le "us a 


clear Ghar rf, as St John teſtifies, Ay Sheep know my Vouge, _ follow me; and in 
canes v4 the Cone Frankel - 44th he Ghetto rhe ſame purpoſe, If you abide my words, 


you ſb bong Diſeip infer, 
is the true "and that the rrue Religion,that with its whole heart and affe- 
Gio ke p ſe of D, 4 diredtion, Decling a mals, & fac bonum. For my part, 1 will 
of the {cryples - other Chriſtians ; but this 1 muſt ſay, Iam oiotied with the 
ji {rh and diſpuzes berween the Proteſtant and Como Churches to na 
wh purpoſe glurted, as tg make ſport af them. They will not make me a Saint, 
FT Calfer ck not to come near my hears, leſt they ſhould make me a Devil. Ler 
the Carholick Diyines write as they think good, and the Proteſtants do the ſame, I am 
reſoly ro he Dang] , and ſir down with this Dotige of St. Paul, Non plus [apere, 
Prom ppyer Jeper d ſapere ad Sobrietatem, 
why My # go look for our Chyrch in the Volumes of the Divines, whether 
Pronto or op ifs We can __ ir out our ſelyes in the Goſpel of Chriſt; This is to 
oy by oe hy See folly, to hire an other mans Horſe to leap down a pre- 
hs Jets Qacles that we may ſee more plainly the way to our dam- 
nation, and 18 deny it is Ph 5 heli our Divines have more Jadgement than Chriſt, and 
more Holinc s than the Apalſt] 
The true Church of the any accordin 'f ro the true DoQtine of the Apoſtles, con- 
ſits in doing good, znd abſtaining from ey Ned imitate our Saviour in good works. 
And let the Divines alone with'thejr new Opinions, ro make the preſent time conform 


to the ancient, and not ſuffer the 1 modern xy deſtroy the antienc, forif We walk not * the 
ame 
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ſame way they did in the beginning, antiquity does but diſtraRt the preſent proceedings. 
And this puts me in mind of an Example, no leſs moral than curious, which 1 (hall inſers 
in this place. 

In the rime'of Henry the Great, a certain Proteſtant Prince, invited the Popes Nuntio, 
that was then in Pars, to Supper. The Nuntio refus'd the invitation, exculing himſelt 
with many prerences, but at laſt, overcome by the Civility of the Prince, he makes bold 
with his Eccleliaſtical reaſons that oblig'd him to the contrary, and went with his whole 
Court to vilit him. 

In the Chamber they were to Sup, the Prince had cauſed on one (ide of the Wall the 
twelve Apoſtles to be hung in excellent Tapiſtry, and wrought with that Arrtifice, 
ſeem'd to want nothing but words to be alive , but wirhall they were unſhod, —_— 
habited, and in every thing conformable to the Poverty of the Apoſtles. On the other 
ſide, with the ſame exaQneſs, he plac'd rwelve Cardinals on Horſe-back, cloathed in 
Scarlet, their Trappings imbolt very rich, their Foot-cloth of Silk, their Bridles of Gold, 
and their Spurs of the tineſt Silver. | 

As ſoon as the Nuntio entred the Chamber, cafting his eyes about, as one experienc'd 
in choſe rhings, he preſently apprehended there was ſome myſtery in the bulineſs. He 
was ſurpriz'd, ahd could not but ſhow ſome confulion in his looks, however, he coun- 
terfeited as much as he could, turning his eyes this way, and that way, and pretending to 
look on every thing but the Hangings, till at laſt having waſh'd, as is uſual amongſt greac 
Perſons, the Prince obſerving he would needs ſet on the Apoſtles fide, that he might 
have them on his back, and the Cardinals in his eye, the Priace, with no ſmall Ceremo- 
ny, would perſwade him to the other (ide, telling him PRI in /talsan, but with the 
grace of a true Frenchman, By your favour Sir, do me not that diſgrace to turn your back 
upon my Religion, but turn it rather upon your own. 

The Nunrto obſerving the Prince to ſmile, he ſmil'd a little himſelf, but it was bur 
from the teeth outward, however he reply'd immediately, Towr Excellence believes me of 
4 Religion, I am not of, and your ſelf of another, you are not of neither. To which the 
Prince anſwer'd facetiouſly, Then there will be no difficulty in ending our Ceremonies, the 
difference will be decided, if every one takgs which ſide be pleaſes, And with this they fate 
down, the Nuntio at the end of the Table, where he had the proſpect both of the Apo- 
ſtles and Cardinals too. 

But for the Readers better underſtanding, it will not be unneceſſary to explain what 
the Nuntio meant, when he told the Prince, That bis Excellence believ'd bim to be of a 
Religion that be was not of, and that be himſelf was not of that Religion be did believe. 1 
ſuppoſe he aHuded thereby to the State of the Cardinalthip, and the exemplary life of the 
Apoſtles. And therefore the Prince having delir'd him not to turn his back upon the 
Apoſtles, but upon the Caoat, of whom he underſtood the Nuntio to he one; the 
Nuntio that was no Cardinal, reply's that he was not of the Religion his Excellence 
took him to be, and withall, added a lirtle ſharply, that the Prince himſelf was not of 
the Religion he ſuppos'd z though the Prince had lignify'd to the Nuntio, that his Reli- 
gion was Proteſtant, and founded upon the Example and Do&tine of the Apoltles. 

The Princes words were ſmooth, and deliver'd with a good grace, yer no leſs pungent 
than the other ; they troubl'd the Nuntio a little, but noching fo much as the unavoidable 
fight of thoſe Hangings, which he conceiv'd, ( as indeed they were ) hung there, in de- 
ſign. Had it been any Nuntio but he, they would have = bly taken it (o ill, as to 
have left the Princes Supper to himſelf ; bur this Nuntio being a prudent man, and con- 
fidering how inconvenient it would be tor his affairs to diſguſt the Prince at that time, he 
paſt away rhe Supper very well, with the variety of diſhes, driving both the Pires, 
and Expreſſions, out of his mind. At Rome however it was ill taken, and the Nuntio 

ſeverely rebuk'd by the Pope, for ſupping with a Hererick , but he was ſo well acquaint- 
ed in the Policies of the World, and the Intrigues of the Court of Rome, that he knew 


well enough how to excuſe himſelf ro his Holynels. | 
. The Cardinals truly, and the Prelates in the Church of Rome, are ſo exorbitant in 
their Expences, not only for their Cloaths and Liyeries, but their Dicg and Houſes, that 
the Proteſtanss who are alwayes prying, and raking their obſervations, cannot believe 
that 
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that Church to be good, in which they find ſuch excels of Luxury and Pride. For ic is 
moſt certain, (an moſt Catholicks will confeſs it ) that it is not the outward Pomp 
and Splendor of a Church, that denotes it a true one, as ſome of their Divines would 
maintain. And indeed, Chriſt did not | ew Pomp, Magnificence, Gold, Riches, or 
Honour tohis Church, bur Poverty, Affliction, and Perſecution. For my part, 1 be- 
lieve that the trueſt Church, in which the poor Members are the leaſt bewitch'd and car- 
. riedaway with the intereſt of the World, eſpecially the Eccleliaſticks, who ought to give 
example : inſomuch, as in my judgemenc, there are many Catholicks in Rome, of ye 
ood reaſon, that live there, and yer believe Rgmet9 be the moſt polluted and defil'd 
urch in the Univerſe ; and for what cauſe think you ? Becauſe they find the Prelates, 
and Popes themſelves, ſo wedg'd and link'd to Secular adyantages, they have not rime to 
think vpon God, nor beg ion, = ne RY RAI Rs 

In the year 1657. bei accident ar Rome, to ſee the ſolemn Entry of the n 
Sweedlant I heard an Exereſfion of a Roman, that gave me ſo great ſcandal, that from 
my Cradle I was not in greater perplexity, than at that time, and all upon occaſion of the 
Grandeur the Pope had uſurp'd under pretence of Religion. Being one day in St. Peters 
Church, to ſee the aforeſaid Queen Baptiz'd, and obſerving the Pope and Cardinals 
with moſt incredible Majeſty, walking abour in raoſt ſumptuous Habits, I turn'd abour 
ro my Camerade, and told him, in my judgement | did believe there could nor be richer 
Cleaths ſeen in the whole World. The Roman heard me,znd crowding himſelf towards 
us, gave me this anſwer, The Habits Sir of the Pope, Cardinals, and Prelats, are very 
rich indeed, but my Wife ſhews her bare breech for is, Neither my Camerade, nor I, gaye 
him any anſwer, iuſpeing him for ſome Court Spye, that uſe ro inlinuate themſelves as 
it were by accident into-peoples company, and ſpeak ill of the Pope to make diſcove 
of what th«ir affeRions are. But this poor Roman ſpake as he thought, by the reſt of his 
diſcourſe; making it plain, how miſerable the people of Rome were, that were forc'd to 
deny themſelves bread, to enable them ro pay-the Taxes, and Impolitions , 
laid upon them by the Pope. So as the poor man concluded, that the Catholick Religion 

in the Eccleſiaſtick State, was the cauſe of the diſtreſs of the people, and of all the plea- 
ſurcs and extravagancies in the Eccleliaſticks. | 
- Tothis e, I remember a certain Sermon l hearg in a Covent in Rome, and in the 
preſence of two Cardinals, one of them Saccherts, but the others name I have forgot. 
The Sermon, and thehole deſign of it, made ſuch an impreſſion in me, I think of it a 
hucdred riches a day, and ſhall in this place inſert the moſt memorable parr of it, 

The Preacher was a bare-footed Frantiſcan, he ſeem'd a povr pittiful creature to look 
on, bur he was the more experienc'd in morality, and declaim'd with that zeal and vigor 
agaiiſt vice, he rais'd devotion in che hearts of his whole Auditory, 

The firſt Sunday in Zenr, this Holy Father being got into the Pulpit, in the preſence of 
two Catdinals, and a very great Auditory belides, atter an Ave eHaria, and two vor 
three eringes with his knee, as is uſua], riling up again upon his feer, he put his Cappuce 
or Cowle vpon his head, and pulling it down ſo low, that we could ſcarce ſee his eyes z 
in which poſture, having paus'd a while without ſpeaking a,word, fixing his eyes upon 
the Cardinals that ſtood before him, without naming any Tex: at all, he breaks out ab- 
roptly into theſe words, Sr. Peter was a fool, St. Paul was a fool, all the «Apoſtles were 
fools, the Martyrs were fools, andall the Prumative Saints of the Church of Fſas Chriſt 
our Redeemer, were fools. ' 

The Cardinals at theſe words, grew as inſenſible as Statues ; the people on the other 
ſide," ſtood gaping in expeRttion of what would follow, moſt of us imagining there was 
ſome myſtery in the bulineſs, and I among the reſt admiring what freak this ſhould be, 
was very well contented to attend, whilſt the Father, after ſome moments of lilence, 
which he had uſed," on purpoſeto obſerve the diſtration of the people, began his diCſ- 
courſe as followeth ; 

You that are Prelats, do not you believe you ſhall be ſav'd ? Yes good Father we do, 
I know your anſwer. And you of the common ſort of people, you are certain of Para- 
dice ? Without queſtion you will ſay yes. Yes ſay 1? By turning night into day, by 
teaſting, ſporting, and luxury ? with travelling all day in your Coaches, and ieeing 
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Comedyes at night ? with wearing of Purple and Scarler, Silver and Gold, and having 

your Silken trains carryed after you in the Streer ? yes, by ſpoyling «he Walls of the 

Church, to adorn the Walls of your Chambers, and by taking trom Chriſt, ro bevy 
the World !? is it inthis manner O Romans you would be Saved ? 

The Apoſtles certainly, and all the Saints of the Primitive Church, might have been 
Saved the ſame way, and then as certainly they were mad-men and fools, ro wander up 
and down in ſolitude and miſery, ing their bread for the love of God. They were 
out of their wits to run up and down bare-foot and bare-legg'd preaching of Repentance, 
and lying whole weeks together upon the ground, and at latt indure Injuries, Impriſon- 
ments, Perſecutions, and Death ? you are miſtaken, O -Romans, the Apoſtles, and Pri- 
mitive Saints, were full of Sanftity and Prudence ? it is youare the fools to propoſe a 
new way of Salvation to your ſelves, invented by your own intemperance and vanity : 
you, you are the fools, you are the mad-men, that think to ſave your Souls by ways, 
Not only contrary to the Precepts of the Goſpel, bur againſt all rexſon whatſoever. 

And theſe were the expreſs words that he usd, which as foon as I went home [ ſer 
down in writing, leſt I ſhould*forger them. Afcer this the Father named this Texr, 
Dutt eft Feſus in Deſertum, admiring his patience, which he apply'd with ſeveral 
places of Scripture, and arguments of his own ( very proper for ſuch ſelet matter ) rv 
us with great tervour and zeal. 

I went. home very wellfatisf'd with the Preacher, but in great apprehenſion for him, 
believing as an Article of my Faith, he would have been burar next day in the Inquili- 
tion. I was beginniog a Pſalm of Mercy for his Soul, but my memory was too weak to 
go thorow with it ; but if I had, my labour had been bur loſt, the good Father had no 
need of it at all ; for he comtinued his Preaching in the ſame Church, and with a greater 
concourſe than before, ro my no ſmall admixarion : for this 1am certain of, a Heretick, 
nor the worſt Enemy the Church of Reme had, not only dur{t not, bat could nor have 
found out more ignominious language againſt the City of Kome, when rwo Cardinals 
were enr., , 

Threat the truth, that Sermon put a thouſand thoughts into my head about matters 
of Religion, which indeed are thoſe 1 do moſt naturally apply my ſelf ro. 1 would wil- 
lingly have given any thing | had been abſent, and have repented me ſeveral times of go- 
ing to Church that day ; and nor without reaſon, for from that day to this, ir has {till 
run in my thoughts with what difference and contrariety they live now, ro the maaner 
they lived in the minority of the Church, when this Ciry flouriſh'd with Gudly men and 
Martyrs. 

If , Heretick be ask'd, whether he thinks to be ſaved or not, I mean ſuch a one as 
would cheat his own Father, minds nothing but Roguery, a continual 5wearer and De- 
baucher, one that goes to Church only for fear of the Magiſtrare ; ask ſuch 2 one what 
he thinks of his Salvation, and he will rell you, he is moſt certain of ir; it you ask, by 
what means, he will anſwer with greater arrogance ſtill, by vertue of the blood of our 
Saviour that was ſhed for us , 2s it Chrifts blood were hed tor any bur the peniren: ard 
virtuous. 

If a Catholick on the other (ide be ask'd the ſame queſtion, one that is a Fornicator, 
a Murderer, a violater of all Law, a deſpiſer of Ordinances, and one that has nor God be- 
fore his eyes, he will anſwer wich the ſame ſecurity, That God had brought him forth 
within the Þ ale of the Church on purpoſe to ſave him, and that there is nothing more certain 
than that he ſhall be ſav'd. If one purſues his curiolity, and inquires upon what grounds 
he believes ir, he will tell you, by verrue of the many Indulgences bis Holineſs has yranted 
him , as if Chriſt had given the Keyes of Heaven to St. Peter to let in Mule- 
factors only. 

To what a fad and deplorable condition is the Church of God reduc'd ? All people 
would be ſaved, all people believe themſelves Saints : bur none of them will contefs his 
iniquities, unleſs ir be before the Confeſſors face only, and that more out of caſtome than 
contrition. The Proteſtant confeſſes his with his Hat before his eyes, lelt any object un- 
expected ſhould draw alide his rhoughts. The Carholick ſayes his Confiteor Deo in Latin, 


( which he undecitands not one word of ) with his eyes tix'd upon a weuden Grate ; 
both 
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both of them perhaps thinking more of what they are looking on, than what they are 
ſaying, or to whom. 2 

The Proteſtant will tell you with great reaſon of the -purity of the Church, and the 
exa&t Rules of living in Chriſtianity ; but withall, that to live proportionably to thoſe 
Rules, and according to the purity of the Church, is impoſſible, and beyond the efficacy 
of the moſt eloquent Preacher in the world. 

The Catholick underſtands not his own Religion, yet he is ſure of his Salvation by the 
gocd Works he performs daily : Yet he is more delighted to diſcourſe of his Pilgri- 
mages, his Sack-cloth, Faſtings, and ſuck exterior Mortifications, than ot the Fundamen- 
tals of Chriſtianity, or of the Church. 

There are a ſort of blind and perverſe Hereticks, that place the whole ſubſtance ard 
energy of Religion in fair words. They will nor ſpeak bur of the Scriptures, of Chriſt, 
and his moſt pretious blood that was ſhed for us, of the Pſalms, Commandments, 
mercies of God, and light of the Goſpel, when indeed there is nothing of all this in their 
heart; that is taken up with deligns ypon their Neighbours, and machinations of re- 
venge, ſhutting up their breaſt againſt pity, at the ſame fime they diſcourſe moſt earneſtly 
of the mercies of God, - 

How many Catholicks are there that like Wolves in Sheeps clothing, will ſpeak of 
nothing bur the Priviledges of the priviledg'd Altar, of Saint Hary e Maggiore, of the 
plenary Indulgence of eAadona del Popols, of the Diſciplines of Good-Friday, of the 
Communion at Eaſter, of the abſtinence of Saint Afacario, the humility of Saint Francs, 
the Martyrdom of Saint Laurence, the Miracles of Saint Anthony of Lubon, and in ſhort, 
that talk more of the Sanity, Authority, and Impeccability of the Pope, than of Chriſt 
bimſelf : So ſad a condition 1s the Church of God in in our times. 

I have been ſeveral times to ſee the Jews at their devotions in their Synagogues, and 
the Turks in their Moſques z and truly as to their exterior morality, I found great occa- 
fien of ſatisfaRion, obſerving ſo great exactneſs and reverence in their Service, as would 
draw tears from the eyes of a Chriſtian : And for my part, by what I ſaw amongſt them; 
I think 1 may boldly pronounce them the Devils Saints, and our ſelves Chriſts Devils ; 
for to ſpeak truth, they expreſs more reverence to the Deyil, than we do to Chriſt 
himſelf, 7 

A certain Turk that travelled for ſome time in aly, and perhaps to make obſervation 
of the wayes of the Chriſtians, being in the Church of St. e Mark, one day in Venice, in 
the company of ſeveral, and amongſt the reſt a Chriſtian, who obſerving him to look with 
great intention on that marvellous ſtrufure, he had the curiolity to ask him, what he 
thought of it ? To which the Turk return'd this anſwer, Sir, were 1 ſure the Conſciences 
of you Chriſtians were as neat and as clean, as the Walls and eAltars of this Charch, I would 
turn Chriſtian to morrow. To which the Chriſtian reply'd, What need other peoples Con- 
ſciences concern you, ſo you accommodate your own to our Churches. 

All the Chriltians of this age could be contented to be ys + with St. Paxl, but not 
a word of the afflictions or torments he endur'd for his love of Chriſt. I cannot but be 
much pleas'd to hear the Divines now a-dayes, both Papilt and Proteſtant, arguing with 
great cunning, that in the infancy of the Church, indeed outward Penitence was neceſſary 
to provoke thoſe poor linners that were ſtragled ro return, and: to Kindle ſuch a flame in 
the heart of Chriſtians, as might excite them to travel the World round for the propaga. 
tion of the Goſpel, in ſpight of the Perſecution of Tyrants. Burt that the Goſpel being 
now planted, it was ſufficient if a Chriſtian be holy in his heart, and had an intention to 
gocdneſs ; becauſe in the Primitive time there was a neceſlity they ſhould labour towards 
the planting of the Croſs, which being planted now, we are only to enjoy. 

Should it pleaſe God to throw down riches and affliftions together trom Heaven, the 
Chriſtians would nor ſo much as touch one of the afflitions in curioſity, but fall a ſcram- 
bling for wealth, as if every one were delirous of the greateſt ſhare : and if by chance 
one drachme of afflition happen'd to be gather'd up with the riches, they would pre- 
ſently beſtow that upon tlieir Neighbours. So noble are we in that kind at this day, 

And this ( if we except with the Popes themſelves ) is manifeſt in the Cardinals, 
who live in Rome in all affluence imaginable ; rhey tudy nothing but ereRing of Palaces, . 
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that may contend with the Heavens in height, and making ſuch Gardens as may outvie 

if poſſible, that of Paradice that was made by God himielf; and in the greatnels and 
Oelender of their Courts, out-braving the greateſt Monarch in Chriſtendom. 

Riches , Felicity , Plenty, and Magniticence , have in large ſhowers been pour'd 
down upon the Church, that Chriſtians perhaps might be the more confounded at their 
wickedneſs , but what follows ? Why the Popes, the Cardinals, ( and we may joyn 
their Nephews with them ) they with moſt unreaſonable avarice ſweep up all, ingroffing 
what God meant for the whole Church to their oven particulars : and if amongſt rhis 
Treaſure, there falls out any affliftion, inconvenience, or trouble, to be found, they lay 
that a ſide as a preſent for the poor Prieſts and Capucins. 

Bur whar are thoſe incommodiries the Eccleliaſticks do ſuffer in gencral ? The Cure of 
Souls, riling at midnight to lay Maſs, and adminiſter the Sacrament to the Sick, diſ- 
puting with Infidels, converling with Hereticks, ſerving in the Hoſpitals, and celebra- 
ting Divine FunQtions in the Quire. But to whom do theſe troubles belong ? to the Car- 
dinals ? no, to ceriain poor Prieſts that can ſcarce keep themſelves alive with their al- 
lowance. Theſe, theſe are they, that ſtudy all night, and labour all day for the Conver- 
fion of a Soul, whilſt the Cardinals [wagger it up and down in their Coaches, play the 
Epicures with Mulick as well as Meat, refreſhing and recreating themſelves with the ver- 
dure of their Gardens in the Spring, and attended with the State and Magnificence of 
Princes. 

Ir is enough to move compaſſion in the heart of any man, to ſee ſo many poor drudge- 
ing Biſhops and Prieſts, that carp and moyl all day long, and are forc'd to go begging up 
and down to the deculars gates tor their Viftuals, whilſt the profits of their Biſhopricks 
and Cures, are paid away in Penltons, that are ſomerimes greater than their very Reve- 
nues. For which cauſe, many of them, for the quier of their Conſciences, will chooſe 
rather to reſign them, than to have the ſmoak in their eyes, and none of the fleſh in their 
ſtomach. 

In a Journey I took once from Rome to N pples, in the beginning of Alexander the 
ſeventh's Papacy, 1 over-took a Biſhop upon the way, incognito, as it was, without Pages, 
or any kind of Attendance. 1 knew his Dignity by his Habit immediately, and gave him 
all the honor and reſpe that was due to him : we diſcours'd, as Travellers do, of ſeve- 
ral things, and at laſt, about the preſent State of the Church, and the Government of 
the Chigi ; but they being but new come to the Vatican, we had not many particulars 
againſt chem. : : 

But the poor Biſhop being much unſatisfy'd with the Court of Rome, and the Gover- 
nours of the Church, he cry'd out with great ſentiment, againſt the extravagant Gran- 
deur of the Popes, and the mtollerable Pride of the Cardinals ; whilſt I, ſolpeRing him 
to be a Spy, and ſuppoling it impoſſible he could ſpeak with that liberty of the Church 
of Rome trom his heart, I now and then would endeavour to excuſe them, bur he beliey- 
ing me to be otherwiſe than I was, reply'd ſtill with more indignation than before, com- 
plaining of the Management of the Church Revenues, and the Officers that diſpos'd of 
chem. That the Church having laid a(ide the Primitive rules of Sanity, in which they 
lived without difference or exception of perſons, was now become ſo partial, it allowed 
more for the fatning a Cardinals Horſe in the Stable, than for the ſuſtaining a poor Bi- 
ſhop, or Curate, thar pin'd and toyl'd themſelves out for the preſervation of Souls, ir 
being maſt certain, that one Cardinal ſpent more on his Coach, than two Biſhops re- 
ceiv'd for their Revenues. 

It made me weep almoſt to hear thoſe exprelſions from the poor Biſhop. I endeavour'd 
what I could to comfort him, I told him that Chriſt would reward thoſe that were ſer- 
viceable to the Church, before thoſe that made the Church ſubſervient ro them ; he re- 
ply'd, the poor would hardly have patience, Deſpair aſſaulting them with moſt violence 
whoſe Poverty was greateſt. | 

This poor Biſhop was not the only man in Rome, nor out of it neither, that had talk'd 
to me at that rate. There are many more of them in the Court of Kome, and it was well 
if they would keep there ; the worſt is, they run all Chriſtendome over, crying our 
againlt Reyne and the Vatican, finding no conſolation, but in ſeeing miſery multiply i 
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the Church, which of it ſelf is not guilty at all ; ir nor being her intention that one ſhould 
be robb'd, for the inrichment of another ; that of two Twins, one ſhovld be a Prince, 
and the other a Beggar z that the meat ſhould be taken from his mouth that labours and 
ſweats to bring Chriſts Flock co his Fold, and that he ſhould go away with the wealch 
that imploys it only to the ſervice of the world z that ſo many Abbeys thould be diſ- 

'dto one Abbor, ſo many Revenues to one Cardinal, and the poor Biſhops want 
wherewithall to ſubliſt ; that they ſhould heap ſorrow upon (orrow on the poor Prelate, 
and riches upon riches on the Cardinals ; that they ſhould have all that do nothing, and 
they ſhould have nothing that do all. 

God knows what thoſe hundreds, not poor only, but Mendicant Biſhops, do ſay, 
when they find the Revenue of their Biſhopricks ( which is indeed but the ſweat of their 
Brows, and the labour of their Brains ) perverted and miſapply'd. When they fee the 
Horſes, in the Cardinals, the Nephews, and the Popes Stables, kept by the hundreds, 
and bought with the money good Chriſtians gave toranſome their poor Souls ( as they 
thought ) out of the torments in Purgatory, or to relieve the neceſlities of the poor. 
Nay which is more, the very Horſes and Mules of the Pope and his Nephews, have more 
privilege in Rome, than they ; the Prelates are not permitted to complain of their grie- 
vances, of the inſupportableneſs of their Penſions, and of rhe neceſfity that is upon them, 
whereas their Horſes neigh, and domineer, and threaten with their noiſe, as it were their 
Keeper, if they want but their Oats ; which perhaps was the occalion of that ſaying, 
"Tis better to be the Popes Mule, than the Biſhop of Orvietto. 6 

Theſe miſcries, to which the Pope and his Cardinals will by no means hearken, are of 
extraordinary prejudice to the Church ; for the people framing their own lives generally 
by the comportment of others, taking example by the Eccletiaſticks, will pratice the 
ſame among themſelves, robbing and ruining one another as they do, and which is yer 
more lamentable, behave themlelves with the ſame licentiouſneſs and liberty, as if there 
was no Church upon Earth, nor no God in Heaven, to take notice of, and revenge the 
iniquities of mankind, who with their irreligious diſcourſes, does many times profane 
that very Goſpel, which they at other times pervert in the defence of their ſenſuality 
and looleneſs. ; 

A certain Neopelitan Prieſt being invited to Supper in Bolyna one night, and I, with 
ſeveral other ſtrangers, being invited to the ſame place, The Prieſt being a facetious man, 
began to diſcourſe at the Table of this thing, and of that, and by little and little, he fell 
upon the miſeries of the poor Biſhops and Gurates; but that which was moſt remarkable, 
was his excellence of diſguiling his thoughts, and making black ſeem white ; and the 
contrary, like the Bee, diſpenling his ſting and his honey together, ſmiling with his 
mouth, but weeping at his heart, in ſhort, pretending to ſpeak that in raillery, that he 
ſpake with indignation. Whilſt he was entertaining the Company with this kind of diſ- 
courſe, there was one that told him, that all that he had ſaid was very ſtrange ; to which 
the Prieſt reply'd, he wiſh'd with all his heart thoſe dayes would return again in which 
our Saviour fed and ſatisfy'd ſo great a number with ſo little bread. The other deliri n 
his reaſon, he anſwered, That 1 might pray to God Almighty that he would vouchſafe in 
like manner to multiply the riches of the Cardinals, as he had done the five barly Leaves, for 
1 perceive we are not to have any thing but what the Cardinals leave, 

Another ( but a Proteſtant ) who was a pleaſant Companion, would wiſh often he 
had the power of doing Miracles for one day, or ( rather than fail ) for a moment. 
Having occalion to talk with him one day, and by degrees, of the power of working Mi- 
racles which he delir'd ſo earneſtly, 1 had the curiolity to as him, what he would do 
with that virtue if he had it, he anſwer'd me ſodainly, He would turn water into wine, 4s 
Chriſt himſelf had done at the Marriage of Cana in Galilea ; and he had reaſon for what 
he ſaid, for at that time Wine was very dear in that Country, and he had a cuſtom of be- 
ing drunk once a year, but that fit Jaſted three hundred lixty hive dayes together, 

And in this condition is the Church at that time, replete with a wicked and perverſe 
Generation, and therefore no wondet it the faculty ot working Miracles be ceas'd, that 
in the dayes of the Apoſtles was ſo frequent and conſpicuous. Now adayes, every 
one drives at his own intereſt, and prefers his particular profit before the advantage of 
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the Church ; ſo as | am perſwaded, ſhould God Almighty permit Miracles again, the 
people are ſo bewitch'd with their own intereſt, and ſo invererared in iniquity, it would 
be of ſmall benefit to the Church. . 
| . Iremember to this purpoſe what is recorded of Sextus the fifth, who being created 
Pope, would have a General Chapter of the Fathers of his Order celebrated at Rome, 
where ſeveral Religious men ſhould be preſent, and he himſelf was preſent in ſome ot the 
principal Tranſations. The Convocation being mer, and the General made, the Pope as 
a token of his affeion, gave order that before their departure from Rome, the Fathers of 
the Chapter ſhould attend his Holineſs and kiſs his Foot; and withall, that they ſhould 
each of them have liberty to ask a Boon, and the ſaid Sextus promis'd them it ſhould be 
anted. 
of The good Fryers were very punRual, coming in Proceſſion one by one into the Popes 
gm in the Yarican. The Pope ſtanding upon his Throne, they advanc'd to kiſs his 
oe, and when that was performed, every one a part demanded his Boon. There was 
three hundred and more Fryers that entred to kiſs his Toe, three hundred and more * 
Boons deſired, and a Secretary ſtood by on purpoſe to regiſter them as they were 
granted ; but what was it they delir'd ? one asK'd to be a Provincial, another a Vicar, 
another a Guardian, this a Biſhop, this a Cardinal, this one thing, this another, but every 
one for their private advantage. 

Art laſt comes in a poer Lay-Brother of 2 Religious Order, that had ſerv'd forty years 
in a Monaſtery, only to draw water from morning to night out of a very deep \Well, for 
the uſe of the Kitchen, which had ſpoil'd the ſoftneſs of bis Palm : This poor over- 
wrought creature ( the Pope having made no exceptions of perſons ) comes in, and 
with great reverence delires in theſe words : Moſt Holy Father, if your Holineſs ſhall 
pleaſe to vouchſafe me my requeſt, it ſhall be that you would condeſcend to bring a Fountain 
snto our Covent, for the bene of our Fraternity, who are very much put toit for want of 
water, every Bucket full being to be drawn up from the bottom of a atep Well, from whence 
your Holineſs for your own uſe drew your ſhare, when you were formerly a m_ in that 
Covent ; and truly 1 am troubled for the poor man that ſucceeds me un my office, which I have 
executed this forty years, as your Holineſs may moſt graciouſly remember, having often ſeen 
me at work from morning to mghe. 

The Pope ſmil'd, bur my{teriouſly, and as if there was ſomething more than ordinary 
in the matter z caſting his eyes about, ſometimes on this Brother, and ſometimes on that 
( for he had given order none ſhould depart out of his preſence till the whole buſineſs was 
concluded ) at laſt he caſts them up to Heaven, and cryes out, Blefſed be «Almighty God, 
that among#t ſo many Fryers that ſeek, their own intereſt only, there 1s one fonnd that ſuppli- 
Cates for the publick, benefit of bus Covent. And having with ſome vehemence for a time 
declaim'd againſt the Corruption in their Religion, he took his leave of the Fraternity in 
theſe words ; We were very bountiful in promiſing you ue demands, becauſe we were of 

1nion you would be as zealous in deſwing fn. for the publick, advantage of your Or- 
= : But for as much as you have d x4 ume the publick,_ intereſt ro your own, We cannot 
think, it juſt to gratifie your particular requeſts, that are ſo remote from the benefit of the 

lick, And with this anſwer he return'd them to their Covents, tull of indignation and 
wrath ; bur for the ſatisfaRion of the other, he gave order immediately to have three or 
four Fountains made in the Apoſtles Monaſtery of the Order of St. Francs ; and one of 
them particularly in the Kitchin, which he that is at Rome, and has as much curiolity as 
I had, may ſee at-this day. 

And in this manner, in my judgement, it will alwayes happen, whilſt thoſe words of 
our Saviour, Ask.and ye ſhall recerve, ſeek, and ye ſhall find, knock and it ſhall be open'd unto 
ou, be apply'd by every one 10 his particular intereſt ; every one petitioning tor his' 
private advantage only, without the leaſt thought of the common good of Chrittendom. 
And if every one complains and repines that his prayer is not heard, the fault is in them- 
ſelves, that they pray not for the Publick, whoſe intereſt is alwayes pra-conſider'd by our 
Saviour. In the Primitive times the Saints underſtanding what was fic for them to ask, 
and ſeeking the common good of Chriſtendom, were alwayes gratifi'd in what they did 
ask : but ar preſent all the Cardinals deſire is ro be Popes ; the Abbots, to be Biſhops , 
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the ſimple Prieſts, Canons ; the Gentlemen, Princes ; the private Soulders, the Gover- 
nours of Towns ; the Merchants, ſucceſs in their affairs, all riches and wealth , bur of 
the proſperity of the Church, of the deſtruQtion of Herelie, of the propagation of the 
Goſpel, not one word : 50 as it is no wonder if Chriſt deals with them atter the ſame 
rate as Sextw the fifth did with his Fryers. | 

But it is time to leave theſe commune conſiderations,and with brevity to-fall upon the 
moſt remarkable occurrences in the Church, deducing them from its very Creation to 
this day ; it being neceſſary for the comfort, and better information of the Reader, to 
premiſe ſome 'general proofs of what we ſay ; and that becauſe ſuch diſcourſes as are in- 
terlarded as-it were with matter of Hiſtory, and examples drawn from certain Experience, 
( as mine I conceiveare ) do awaken, and with more efficacy excite the devotion of the 
Reader. - , 

Though by the impiety of the Tyrants in thoſe dayes, the Church was bitterly per- 
ſecured 1n the perſons of the Apoſtles ; yer all their violence and barbarity could nor 
hinder but they went on ſtill, ſerving God with all ſincerity of conſcience, till at laſt they 
became forc'd to encounter the Herehes of e Menander the Samaritan, Ebioni and Che. 
rinthus, ( obſtinate Hereticks, and perverſe Adverſaries to the Apoſtles, and ſo popular 
they denominated their parties with their own ſeveral Names) and gave the Church 
great trouble and perplexity : But St. Fob ( who writ his Epiſtles about that time ) 
though he was at a great diſtance, by the aſſiſtance of ſome of his Diſciples, refuted their 
falſe DoArine, and lilenc'd them. 

After them ſucceeded Carypocrates of eAlexandria, and Epiphanes his ſon, the Authors 
of the damnable Hereſie of the Gneſticks ; and the Jews were about the ſame time routed 
out of Jeruſalem, and St. Mark made Biſhop thereof about the year 1 37. 

In the year 161. arcion the Heretick gave great diſturbance to the Church, but he 
was encounter'd, and partly convinc'd by Bardeſanus and Rodoſianus, two learned men, 
and well skill'd in the Holy Scriptures ; but he was totally refuted by Muſanu and Mo- 
deftus, who writ againſt Taffams: the Syrian, an impious Heretick, and a great ſower of 
diſention amongſt young Chriſtians. / 

In the year 174- there ſprang up a new Hereſie, by the means of Mort an Phrygius, 
which was afterwards call'd the Cataphrygian Hereſie, and there were ſome worſe Here- 
ticks than himſelf joyn'd with him ; bur it pleas'd God by oppoling the Learning and 
SanQtity of Irene Biſhop of Lyons againſt ir, to ſtop the violence of that torrent with 
the Books he writ in 184. 

Againſt which eArtemonxs, one of the greateſt Hereticks of that age, writ alſo. And 
in the year 246. there were new Hereticks broach'd in eArabia, that were call'd e Aras 
bians ; but they were in a ſhort time ſuppreſs'd by the induſtry of St. Origen. , 

The Clergy being divided, Novatianus the Roman was by tation created Antipope, 
in oppoſition to Cornelixs , which was the occa(lion of the firſt Schiſm in the Church, 
beſides the fall of two Biſhops, Baſilides Aftanianſir, and Martialis Emeritenſis , and 
therefore to remedy and reconcile thoſe diſturbances, that gave great ſcandal to Chriſten- 
dom, it was thought neceflary a General Council ſhould be call'd. In the year 258. 
Noetus and Sabellis appear'd, Hereticks both of them in their Doctrine, and arrogant in 
their Lives. In 270. Paulus Samoſatenus diſcover'd himſelf, who was ſo much the more 
ſcandalous in his Hereſie, by how much ke had been formerly a ſtout propugnor of the 
Faith : But he was convinc'd by eHachion a Prieſt of eAntioch, a learned man, and one 
that writ ſeveral things with great judgement rowards unity in the Church. 

The ſecond Schiſm began in eAfrica, and was call'd the Schiſm of the Donatsſts. 
eAntro a Prieſt of eAlexandria, from whom the Herelie of the eArrians had its original 

an to preach it up in the year 324. and to prevent the ſpreading of thoſe execrable 
blaſphemies, a General Council was call'd, becauſe this Herelie of the Arrians ( allow- 
ing | know not what liberty in their lives ) had perverted and debauch'd ſeveral Biſhops 
from the Eharch of Chriſt. And indeed the Church was never in that danger of being 
ſwallow'd up and ſubmerg'd, as in the dayes of Arrins, in ſo much as there was nothing 
but tears to be ſeen in the eyes of the Saints that Rood firm, according to that expreſſion, 

Ingemiſcens orbis terrarum Arrianum ſe eſſe miratus eſþ. | < 
The 
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The third Schiſm was betwixt Damaſ#s* ard Urſicinus Mithe year 366;cand though 
that alſo had perverted the good orders1n the Church, yer it vas jHeonliderabletin com- 
pariſon of what the Church ſaffered in the year 497. there beirg. then Heretics on foor, 
and Rome ſack'd at the ſame tire by Alaricns King of the Goth; 'who gave” theijter and 
protection to thoſe Herericks that atflificd'the' Church. *'* , | 

About this time, Yenice'was begun to be built:by thoſe that fied from the fury: of the 
Goths, and particularly of eAttila, whoſe ations were ſo batbarous, he was call'd { and 
glory din it ) Flagellum Des, as if by laying the toundation'of Perice, God Almwphry 
intend<d to demonttrate the effect of his Divine Ptovidence, raifin&up as ir-were-by Mi- 
racle, a Republique that ſhould be a bulwork ot detence, not to the liberties of Italy only, 
but of all the Church of Chriſt ; and indeed h-r attions hayoexpreſs'd her, ſoeve- (itice, 
having been alwayes ready to ſpend the blood of her deareſt Cirizens in defence-of 'Chri- 
ſtendome. WE iS 

According as Herelie ( prote&tcd by ſeveral Princes, and'embrac'd by ſeveral grear 
Cities ) did propagate 2nd increaſe ; and according as any new and more dangerous 
ſprung up, the Church apply 'd all ſeaſorable and miraculous remedies, to repell their au- 
dacity, bur in ſpight of all that could be done; zhey were fore'dro call a general. Councel 
at Conſtantinople to ſuppreſs the Herelie of the' Monothelites, which they 'condemn'd 
there, and made many good Laws for rhe better regiment of the Church. 

In ſhort, tis not to be comprehended by hurhane imagination, with how many ſorts 
of Herelies and Schiſms, the Church of God in flioſe dayes was afflicted and torn, being 
for eight hundred years together 1n perperval perplexity ; during which time, ſeveral 
Councels and Synods both general and-partiewiar were call'd, "more eſpecially two at 
Rome, one at Antioch, two at Carthage, one of them to determine, whether Hereticks 
that repented and would return again to the Church, were to be rebaptiz'd or not ; the 
other, to conclude upon the manner of baptizing of Infants in, caſes of neceffity': two 
more there were in eAſia, one in Licaonia, the other in Phyygia, ro conſult upon the 
manner of receiving ſuch Hereticks into the Church again as had a delire to return, which 
coſt great argument and diſpute before ir could be concluded, | 

During theſe eight hundred yeats, the Ghurch was expos\l to ſeveral Perſecutions, 
under the Tyranny of ſeveral Emperours ;'but nine of theat were more bloody than the 
reſt, for thruſting and tearing into the very bowels of the Church, the poor Saints were 
con{trained either to lay themſelves down as Sacrifices at the feet of their Perſecutors, 
or to fly from their barbarity, to the protettion of the Woods. Bur that juſt God '( who 
had promis'd the Gates of Hell ſhould never prevail againſt' the Glory of his Church ) 
ſeat Charles the Son of Pipin King of France, as a ſpecial gift from Heaven; to com- 
mand the Empire of the Weſt. Which being found and acknowledg'd by the Romans, 
they ordered theſe words to be publiquely Proclaim'd thorough all the Streets in Rome, 
To Charles the Great, the mo#t Pious and Peaceful Emperour Created by God, be Life and 
Vittory. 

The Church that for ſo many years had been afflited wich Hereſies and Schiſms, 
Wars both Inteſtine and Foreign, Eccleſiaſtick and Civil, found nor only eaſe and pro- 
tetion under the Government of this great Emperour, but was propagated excceding|!y; 
moſt of all the Cities of Europe, eſpecially in Iraly and France, abounding with mulci- 
tudes of new Chriſtans won « the example of Charles, who thought the Chriſtian Faith 
more glory to him than his Crown , by the force of his Arms, and the zeal of his Hearr, 

rofligating and confounding thoſe Herelics that were over-running the Church ; for 
hich reaſon, the Popes of Rome are in gratitude oblig'd to acknowledge the greateſt part 
of their Grandeur from the munificence of that Emperour. 

And indeed the Popes are bound in Conſcience daily to pay their Tribute of reſpect t9 
the memory of that Emperour that gave them their Grandeur, and to the preſent Sta:e 
of the Venetians, that with ſo much pains and expence has preſerv'd it ; and indeed, were 
the Popes obligations to both of rhem compar'd, 1am of opinion ( with Reverence bc 
it _— ro the memory of ſo great a Monarch ) they would appear greater ro that Re- 
publique, becauſe though Charles indeed gave them their Grandeur and Wealth, yer they 


bu 


could not have injoy'd either without their Liberty, which Liberry they owe only 1 
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that Commonwealth, All Chriſtendome was in tears at the death of Charles the Great, 
but the Pope above all, who had.loſt,, as he thought, whatever had been. given him by 
the liberaliry of that Emperour : nor was it without reaſon he was lamented, for with- 
in few years, the Enemies of the Church finding no impediment, and the Chriſtians 
grown curious of novelties, there _ new Herehes and Schiſms to ſpread more fierce 
and dangerous than before, .eyen the Popes differing and quarrelling among themſelves 
for the Papacy z inſomuch that the Church was conſtrained as it were to keep Councels 
conſtantly open, Leo the ninth having call'd four ; one in Reme, call'd the Lateran Coun- 
cel, the cl of Pavia in Lombardy, of Reimes in France, and of eHunſter in Ger- 


i 4nied ( where by the pains and vigilance of St. Peter, and where he was Biſhop 
for ten together)the Croſs of Chriſt was ſer up and flouriſh'd with ſo great a num- 
ber of Chriſtians, that they became emulated by their Neighbours ; yet atter the year 
400. Chriſtianity began to ſtagger, and the Flock of Chriſt to wander by degrees, to as 
where before it was a hard matter to find an Infidel, it was then much more difficult to 
meet a Chiriſtian, to ſo ſmall a number were they reduc'd , and in this condition did they 
ſtand, till the Chriſtians of the Welt put the Eaſtern Saracens to flight, and reſtor'd e1#- 
tioch to her Primitive Liberty, and all this under the command of Godfrey of Bollen, 
( who refus'd to be Crown'd King with a Crown of Gold, where our Saviour had been 
Crown'd with Thorns ). in the year 1098. | 

Great was the Schiſm in the Church in the time of eAlexander the third ( as ſhall be 
more particularly and moe properly exprels'd in my third Book )) and all of them re- 
concil'd eitker by Councels or Congregations, only that which gave him the greateſt 
trouble, was an Aſſembly of Biſhops at Pavia, congregated by orders from the Empe- 
rour, but by the zeal and valour of the Yenctian, that was difloly'd, and eAlexander re- 
ſor'd to the Chair, in deſpight of the Emperour, who having loſt his Army, was con- 
Rrain'd by the Yenetian ta come in Perſon to Yencce to kiſs. the Popes Toe, So as God 
knows what condition the Church would have been in, had not the valour of the YVene- 


7447 interpos'd. 

It m—_ not be an eaſie matter to make anjend of this Hiſtory, nor would it be eaſie 
for the beſt memory that is toretain them, ſhould I enumerate = particular Schiſm, 
and Hereſie, every Diſpute, every Perſecution, every piece of Cruelty, and every Muta- 
tion in theChurch,and the Remedies that were ſo ſealonably and ſo miraculouſly apply'd, 
( as it were from Heaven ) to her afflitions, 

And if it ſhould be done, it would be only a renovation and revivement of the memory 
of the antient ſorrows and affliftions of the Church : yet I am perſwaded, that as the 
relation and repetition of their ſuffering,, would inforce tears from the eyes of many a 
Chriſtian ; ſo am I ſatisfied on the other (ide, the remedies and deliverances ſent down to 
them from Heaven, would be a great comfort and corroboration to the Godly. For 
which reaſon, I have in my third Book inlarg'd upon the miſeries of the Church , not ſo 
much to commemorate the unhappy and. ſcandalous Schiſms wherewith ſeveral Anti- 
Popes had infeſted it, as to evince and make the Divine Providence more conſpicuous ro 
the underſtanding of the Devour. | 

The E] of Rome, as well the ſmaller, as thoſe of greateſt Dignity, do belicve 
that they endure all the troubles and burthens of the Church, bur yu”, =. Sn as they 
call it, are accompany'd with ſo much Honor and Grandeur, *tis not poſſible ro diſco- 
ver the trouble they pretend to lye under. - And foraſmuch as the Faithfull do ſuffer moſt 
commonly by the Churchmen, it may be ſaid, it is the Clergy that enjoy, and the Laity 
that ſuffers ; and indeed one of their greateſt troubles is, that they are conſtrain'd to en- 
dure (ilently the inſolences of the Eceleſiaſticks, which they commit with as much conh- 
dence, and ſecurity, as if Honeſty, and Juſtice, and Chriſtianity, were intended for 
other people, and not for them. 

According to my natural inclination, I had the curioſity a while agoe to read over the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and I made this obſervation, that all the Schiſms and Herelies in 
the Church, aroſe either from ſome profound and undeterminable Diſputes berwixt the 


Governours and Paſtors in the Church, or from the Envy that is too frequent amongſt 
; | them, 
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them, or from the Scandalouſneſs of their Lives, or from the Exaltation of their Kin- 
dred, or from ſome blind paſſion that precipirates the people in general, and the Ciergy 
in particular, and reigns molt eſpecially in ſuch perſons as are dedicated to D;vine Offices, 
not that the Prie/thood communicates any ſuch thing to the Priet?, but that the Pricit 
prophaning the Prieſthood, lives as he were under no ſuch charge. 

And this being the true Mother and Original of Schilm, ir behtooves every good Chri- 
ſtian to apply what remedy he is able, nor of Counce) and Admonition orly ( becauſe 
ſo obſtinate 1s the nature of the Ecclelzalticks, they will ſooner adbere to their own 
wicked opinions, than be perſwaded by the belt advice in the world ) but with Arms in 
their hands, to ſtruggle and contend in preſervation of the juit prerogative of the 
Church. 

Bur ſince we have had occalion to ſpeak ſo frequently of Schiſm and Herelie ; to pre- 
vent confulion in ſuch as have not been well inſtructed, it will not be amiſs in this place 
ro give ſome deſcription by the bye ot the ditterence berwixt them ; and not without rea- 
ſon, for it is not two months lince, that a certain Franciſc, Preacher, a Mihonary 
againſt Hereticks, being ask'd what the ditterence was, could not make him an an{wer. 

Schiſm it originally a Greek word, and lignihes in our Tongue, a cutting ſeparation, 
or diviſion ; and indeed, though there appears (ome little difference betwixe Herelie and 
that, it is not much ; both of them importing ſuch a divition, as tares and difſtracts the 
Body and Members of the Church, that was tormerly united with ſv much order and 
decorum. 

Notwithſtanding all this, if we conlider well the qualities of them both, we ſhall find 
ſome variety in their manner of Operation. By Herelie is meant, not only a difference 
in matters ot Diſcipline, but of Faith alſo ; and of this Kind was the diviſion introduc'd 
in the Primiuve times by the Ebiomres, eMarciontes, and more particularly the eArri- 
«ns, Whereas by Schiſm, is meant a difference or diſagreement in the Orders and Exteri- 
or Policy of the Church,and ſuch was the diſ-union the Denatiſts yceation'd in theChurch 
in Africa, by reaſon of Cecilianws his being choſen Biſhop of Carthage, they pretending he 
was illegally advanc'd to that Biſhoprick, and contrary to Fecleltaſtical Rules, fo as 
they began ar that time to write againlt their proceedings in that Caſe, without medling 
at all with any principal of Religion. 

But this difference does not alwayes hold in the fame manner as I have ated it; and 
the reaſon is, becauſe as Faith and Charity ( the two principal Theological virtues ) 
are obſerv'd to go alwayes and inſeperably together, ſo Schiſm and Heretie ( the two 
profeſt diametrical Enemies of thoſe virtues ) go uſually hand in hand ; infomuch as he 
that has no Charity, will have but little Faith, and he that has no Faith, will have leſs 
Charity, and upon this ſcore, St. Auſtin ( with the greatelt part of the Do&tors of the 
Church ) doubts not to pronounce Herelie nothing elſe but an old and inveteraced 
Schiſm. 

Schiſmaticks commonly are Domeſtick Enemies, and by coriſequence more miſchie- 
vous than Herelie, which is as ic were an open anddeclar'd Enemy. And this Schiſm is 
many times nouriſh'd in the Church by the very Paſtors that govern it ; ſo that Schiſm is 
often times the root from whence the Tree of Herelie grows to ſuch a height, it becomes 
very difficult to pull it up, and hurts the hands of thoſe that endeavour it. Ard certainly, 
he that has not the power or caution to ſuppreſs Schiſm, muſt with more difficulty at- 
tempt the eradication of Herelie, becauſe it Schiſm in its Infancy as it was, be found diffi- 
cult to be ſuppreſs'd, Herelie ( that is but Schiſm adult ) will be more difficult. 

I have already declar'd, that the greatelt Schiſm that ar this time reigns in the Church; 
and inſenlibly tares the Bowels of it out, is the obſervation all good Chriſtians make of 
the great Scandals and Impieties of the Clergy ; and if any ſhould be (© far over-ſcen as 
to undertake their detence, I would ask chem but theſe queſtions. 

To paſs from the embraces of a wicked and meritricious wom2n, to the Sacred Duties 
of the Altar,is not thas Schiſm? to ſee the Prieſt of God celebrate Maſs with Diggers at 
their Girdles, and Piſtols under their Velts, is it not Schifm ? To (ce ( I ſpeak it with 
horror ) that Boy ſerving and attending the Prieſt as his Diſciple in the Holieſt part of 
his Office, with whom he lay the night before, and mult ag4in the next, is not that 
Sch:im 4 
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Schiſm ? To hear hourly of Murders,and other execrable Villanies commirted in the very 
Cloiſters, is not that Schiſm ? To ell Benefices at a dear rate, to keep open ſhop to ne- 
goriate for Simoney, to take the Rings off the Virgin eAaryes fingers, and to put them 
upon a Harlots, is not that Schiſm ? ro fatten up the Popes Nephews with the Wealth 
of the Church, is not that Schiſm ? In ſhort, what is this bur a ſeparation of themſelves 
from the Rules and good Orders of the Church ? Is it not a diſ-unicing of Faith and Cha- 
rity ? a taring of the Church out of the Arms of our Saviour ? and a praQtiling of things 
contrary to the praQtiſe of the Apoſtles ? 

And indeed, things may be as they will in other parts of Chriſtendome, if we reſtrain 
them no better at Rome, in which place there are thouſands of theſe Schiſms that will ru- 
ine the Church infallibly, without ſome ſpeedy remedy be apply'd, their Corruption be- 
ing at that height, it is almoſt impoſſible to look upon a Prieſt with patience. 

If the zeal of any good Chriſtian carries hi on ſo far, as to corredt or reprehend any 
of them for their Exorbitancies, they will anſwer in their Excaſe, that even among the 
Apoſtles there was a Judas, a Traytor, and therefore as they would have them believe, 
they ovght not to be icandaliz'd at the ill example the Clergy gives to them. 

Theſe kind of excuſes may ſeem good to thoſe that uſe rhem, but not to thoſe that 
hear chem. I would to God amongſt rwelve Eccleliaſticks, there was but one Judas to be 
found ; but I am affraid, amongſt a hundred of them that imitate Fadas in their lives, 
there will be ſcarce one found thar lives like the reſt of the Apoſtles. 

Is1t not Schiſm to hear a thouſand of quarrels and diſputes betwixt the Biſhops and the 
Civil Magiſtrates, betwixt Princes and Cardinals, Prieſt and Prieſt, Order and Order, 
in the very Heart and Boſom of the Church ! 

The Religion or Order of Dominicans contends very fiercely with the Franciſcars 
about Original Sin, and will have the Virgin Aary as lyable to it, as any other Creature 
whatever, which they maintain very furiouſly in their Schools, but with more Arro- 
gance than Argument, The Franciſcan on the other (ide, with the ſame Ardor pro- 
nouncing her immacculate. I my ſelf have, upon ſeveral occalions, heard poor ignorant 
Dominicans diſcourling with that Inſolence, a poor Secular would have been burnt for 
half of it. But theſe good Fathers are exempt from all puniſhment. becauſe they can 
command the Inquiſition as they pleaſe, chaſtiſing who they think fit, and paſſing by ſuch 
as deſerve it, being Judges-to others, and Princes to themlelves. 

Can there be greater Schiſm, than to hear them diſputing dayly, and contending 
about the preceedence of one Order betore another, and ſometimes with ſuch paſſion, 
that they fall rogether by the Ears, battering one another in their very proceſſions with 
the Croſſes they bear, to the no {mall Scandal of the Laity, that to prevent Homicide, 
and Blood-ſhed, are torc'd to interpoſe. Nor has this happen'd once or twice, but xz 
thouſand times, not in one City, but a hundred. I remember my ſelf ſuch a Combate 
one Corpus Chriiti day in the Lands of the Church, berwixt the Aguftins, and another 
Order of Fryers, whoſe name l have forgot ; as they were paſling out of the Cathedral 
with their lighted Candles in their hands, and the Biſhops Vicar carrying the Hoſt, they 
tell into ſome ditterence about the preceedency, and at laſt ( in ſpight ot all exhortation 
ro the contrary )) to blows , ſtriking one another with their Candles, and burning one 
anothers Beards, ſo as the Vicar had no other way, but to command them home again 
to their Covents, and adjourn the Proceſſion a full hour. 

Nor is there any Schiſm, not only more ſcandalous, but ridiculous in the Church, 
than that betwixt the Conventual Fathers of the Order of St. Francis, and the Cappu- 
chins, and for what great bulineſs ? ( I ſpeak theſe things to Foreigners, for thoſe that 
live in /raly, have them hourly before their Eyes ) For | know not what Devil with a 
horn. The Cappachins will needs have it that St, Francis wore a Cap with a horn, upon 
his head ; the Covyentuals on the other fide, will have it a Hood or Cappuce like theirs : 
in ſherr, theſe Schiſmaticks are ſo Religious in theſe trifles, they Preach and Inculcare 
them into their Diſciples, that they may be ready upon all occaſion to rifle the Argu- 
ments of the other ; whilſt the People, either out of ignorance or partialicy, run up and 
down the Streets, ſometimes crying up the Hood, and ſomerimes the Horn, as their 
atteRion to either (ide leads them, : ; _ 
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The Popes by ſeveral Decrees, as their Conſcience or Paſſion dire&tzd them, endea- 
vour'd to reconcile them, bur all ro no purpoſe, they rather exaſperated than appeas'd 
them. Urban the eight, in compliance with his Brother Cardinal Saint Onofrias his 
humour, ſer forth ſeveral Bulls in tav-ur of che Cappucbins, upon which the Franciſcan: 
took occalion to defend themſelves in Print. And accordingly, a certain Father cali'd 
Catalanus, writ a large Volume againſt the Cappachins, that put all Italy into a Conyul- 
fion, ſo as it ſeem'd as if the dayes of the Guelphs and Ghebellins were return'd again, the 
Cardinals, as well as common People , falling into Parties. The Cappuchins allo 
( though the book was prohibiced to be bought or read under penalty of Excommunica- 
tion ) .publiſh'd ſeveral Maniteſto's againit it, rhough it was Dedicated to a Cardinal. 

Now can there be a greater or vainer »chilſm in the Chorch ? Yer theſe Venerable SchiC. 
matical Fathers of rhe Church, will perſwade you that all this is no Schiſm, but a Vir- 
tue, a laudible and neceſſary Vindication of their Rights, under which Title they com- 
prehend all their Schiſms and Herelles. 

I he Hereticks that are now in Ewrope in ſuch great numbers, or in any other part of 
the World, have not ſeparated themſelves from the Church out of any Fundamental Ex- 
ception, as if the Foundation of that Building was not good, Oh no ! They will nor lay 
ſo themſelves ; on the contrary,*they acknowledg'd them Excellent , bur obſerving 
Corruption and Scandal increaling dayly in the Chwich, they conclude the Edifice can- 
not ſtand long, but by a precipitate deſtruftion muſt of neceflity fall, and bury its Foun- 
dation in its own Ruines ; thereby taking occalion to inſinuate into the People, that God 
Almighty will proſper the Reformers, and make their Labour and Induſtry inftrumental 
in re-clearing the Foundations, and re-eſtabliſhing the Church, 

He that is ſo curious to trace ou: the Original of Herelie,eſpecially thoſe which abound 
in thele daycs, he ſhall find, that from idle and impertigent Fewds and Diſputes among!t 
the Ecclelialticks ( which nobody regarded, or if they did, they look'd upon them as 
inconliderable ) came Schiſm, and trom Schifm, Herelie, which has multiplyed like 
Corn. The leaſt (park of fire, meeting matter proper tor combultion, kindles immediate- 
ly, and if not timely extinguith'd, will hazard thE whole City. The Scandal the Eccle- 
ſiaſticks give; is like ſuch a ſpark, ir ſeems yet inconliderable, but if not ſeaſonably 
quench'd, for ought I know, it may put the whole Church into a Flame, 

One ot the greateſt miſeries I have obſerv'd in the Church, is, that in ſpight of our 
own reaſon and judgement, we are forc'd and compell'd to applaud the Impieties of the 
Clergy ; and if any perſons Conſcience be fo tender, and fo rue to the Religion he pro- 
feſſes, as to refuſe it, he is pronounc'd a Heretick immediately, and accordingly con- 
demn'd to the Flames. 

The Popes think they do a great matter, when they raiſe three hundred chouſand 
Crowns upon the people, under prerence of extirpating the Hereticks in Germany, and 
yer ſend the Emperour but thirty thouſand of them ; and in the mean time, they enter- 
tain ſuch mulritudes of Schiſmaticks in Rome, whoſe ſcandalous lives diſturb the peace of 
all Chriſtendome. 

Would the Pope with his Authority, and the Cardinals with their Advice, inſtead of 
Perſecuting the Hereticks, reform not only the general Abuſes in the Church which arc 
numerous, but the innumerable Scandals commuted by the Prelats in their Pallaces, and 
the Fryers in their Cloiſters, in the face and dehance as it were of all Chriſtian people, 
the Church would be not only in a better condition, but the Hereticks that cannot now 
be reduc'd with force, nor perlwalion, wou!d humble themſelves, come into the Church, 
and throw themſelves into her Arms. 

Home Popes are zealous for the Perſecution of Hereticks, but Hereticks do bur ſport 
themſelves at the Perſecution of the Popes , and indeed the Herericks have more reaſon 
to jeaſt at it, than the Popes have to Perſecute, for in the puniſhing of one, they do bur 
raiſe up a thouſand , if rhey burn one in ſome place that is remote from Kome, there will 
twenty turn Hereticks for it in Rome ; in (hort, it they chaſtiſe one, a thouſand will be 
awaken'd to inform themſelves of the reaſon, and rurn Hereticks r00, 

This one thing | may ſay, that perhaps there is not a man in Chriſtendome better ac- 


quainted with the Juglings of the Roman Catholicks, or the Impicties of the Hereticks, 
I than 
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than I am. I have weigh'd and conlider'd them both, and will bold!y averr there is not 
any way more ready for the Converſion of Hereticks, than the good example of Catho- 
licks, and eſpecially the Churchmen ; nor better means to reſtrain thoſe that in Rome ir 
ſelf do write ainſl the iniquities of Reme, than to take away thoſe iniquities once 
for all. | 

What I ay, I can ſpeak with confidence, my own experience having evinc'd it. Let 
Rome but Perſecute one Tongue,and ſhe ſhall raiſe up a hundred; let derkee pur one good 
Heretick rodeath, and ſhe creates a hundred perverſe Hereticks in his place. 

Bur ſome may ask me the difference berwixt a perverſe Heretick, and a good one ? 1 


_ willdeclare my ſelf ; by a perverſe Heretick, | mean thoſe the Catholicks calls good; 


and by a good one, him that he thinks perverſe. The perverſe one praiſes, and flatters 
the Clergy in Rome, and Reme in the lergy ; the good Hereticks or the contrary, cons 
demn the defe&ts both in the one and the other, not out of malice, but zeal, not to fo- 
ment wickedneſs, but to remove it. Fe *vs 

When the Eccleſiaſticks do meet with any Treatiſe that checks and rebukes the Exor- 
bitancy of their Lives, they think not of any Reformation of themſelves, but cry out pre- 
fently 'ris the invention of Hereticks ; but the good Catholick, that with ſorrow ob- 
ſerves the Eccleſiaſticks Converſations, know too well it is otherwiſe. 

The Herericks abhor me to death, and why ? Becauſe with Gentleneſs and Charity, I 
rebuke the Extravagances of the Churchmen of Rome ; for they making their advantage 
of the diſorders there, would be glad to have all things run to ruine : and indeed, had I 
any delign to do Rome a prejudice, 1 would let rhem go on in their own wayes, without 

iving them any notice ot the Precipice. A Chyrurgeon that hates his Patient, trou- 
Fles not himſelf about his recovery ; but he which loves him, will put his Probe to the 
Wound, to remove the Corruprign. 

I call God to witneſs, I ſpeak not what I ſay our of paſsion ; my deſire is to ſee the 
Church in Charity and Union within it ſelf, for this is certain that violence, and com- 
mination, and force, have no other effe& upon the Hereticks, than to exaſperate and in- 
cenſe them. ; * 

All other applications arc vain : to remove the crudeties and ill humours in the Sto« 
mach, inward Medecines are to be taken, and thoſe humours that tare and gnaw the ve- 
ry Bowels of the Church, are to be removed, before that which corrupts the habit and 
outward parts only : if the Phylician purges the body thoroughly within, he is aſſured 
the outward part cannot remain ill. The Governours of the Church, the Prelats, and 
the Prieſts, are the Vital$and Interior parts of that Body, let them be well purg'd of 
their Enormities, and the Exterior will ſoon recover. It Rome would Cure Rome, the 
Hereticks would be cur'd by their example. 

I have often ſaid it, and will afſert it again, that Hereticks do dayly repair from their 
ſeveral Countries to the City of Rome, to obſerve the Converſation of the Catholicks, 
and imbrace what they eſteem moſt conducible. Burt with what ſucceſs ? They come 
forth Chriſtians, they return Turks z they enter into Rome with a ſcrupulous and unſet- 
led Conſcience, and they go out with a Diabolical ; they come forth with a deſire to be- 
come Holy, and they go back with a reſolution to become Devils; for in a word, the 
moſt part of rhoſe that come thither, return Acheiſts home again, And all by reaſon of 
the innumerable Scandals and Tranſgrefſions they obſerve in the Eccleliaſticks , ſo as 
there could be nothing more Charitable and Expedient for the Converlion of Hereticks, 
chan for the Pope and Cardinals in their great Prudence, to begin and effet a thorough 
Reformation in their Clergy. 

A certain Proteſtant of Bearne, that had been long in JTtaly, and was my particular 
friend, would often tef me, He would ſooner chooſe to be a Devil in Hell, than a Cathe- 
lick in Rome ; and his reaſon was, Becauſe the Devils believe and tremble, but the Ca- 
tholicks did but laugh at it, commutting greater faults in the Church than they. 

For my better ſatisfation,Fimreated him one day to give me a clearer proſpeR of 
his Judgement, which willingly he granted, and deliver'd it in this manner; Sir, Hom- 
cide 15 forbidden in the Old Law by Gods expreſs command, and by Chriſts particular 
Order in the new ; in ſhort , God 4 God , Chriſt as God and Chriſt, all Laws beth 
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Divine and Humane , both Natural and Celeſtial , have forbidden eMunther. Non 
Occides. 

Yet in ltaly, nay in Rome it ſelf, thouſands of Murthers are committed, and. which t: 
worſe, the Murderer has no more to do, than to betake himſelf to their Churches, © I have 
ſeen my ſelf, ſome of thoſe Homicides walking in State for their Recreation in thoſe very 
Churches, where but a while before, the dead body of him that they had murther'd, was bu- 
1ry'd, and can any thing be found more Diabolical than this ! No, and without doubt I bave 
good reaſon for my Reſolution of being a'Devil, rather than a Catholick, 

| did not fail tp ſuggeſt all the Arguments the Pope and the Church uſe for the defence 
of their SanQuaries, but to no purpoſe, for he anſwer'd, and not without paſſion, Thar 
the Pope could not make the beuſs of ge a refuge for Muntberers, expreſly againſt kis 
commands , without making the world believe Gods Commandements were falſe. And truly 
a good Conſcience cannot be without ſome regret, as often as he thinks upon Gods ex- 

ſs command, Thow (halt not kzll ; and on the other lide, obſerves the Violators of that 
ow ſhelrer'd and proteRed in his houſe, as it the preſence of Chriſt ſerv'd only chiefly 
to ſecure Murtherers. 1 know there are many Divines, that with great zeal will endea- 
vour to defend it ; but | would ro God there were fewer of themin the Church, perhaps 
things wonld be better manag'd in the Service of God with their native {unplicity, 
whereas now the minds of poor Chriſtians are contounded with the Opinion of this Di- 
vine, and the Explication of the ether. Schiſm, and Herelie, and Schiſmatical Con- 
verticles, from whence had they their Original, but from the brains and niceties of the 
Theologiſts ? But let them defend their SanRtuaries, and argue againſt the Precepts of 
God as they pleaſe, the Day of Judgement will come, and they will have their reward. 

Poor Princes, mult it needs be that the Arms of your Juſtice muſt be held, and the 
ſafety of the people impugned, by an Opinion that is without doubt Diabolical. 

A certain friend of mine that had ſeen the world, did uſe to call the Divines and Con- 
feſlors, the two Domeſtick Enemies of the Church ; and truly I cannot reſolve my ſelf, 
which of the two are the leaſt neceſſary in the Service of God. Amongſt ſcrupulous 
perſons, I know theſe words will be thought Heretical ; but certainly they are full of 
Pious Sentiment and Catholick. The Divines, that will be diſputing beyond what the 
ſimplicity of Faith requires, are Devils, not Divines z and the Confeflors that make 
Sport and Comedy with the Confeſſions of their Penirents, are the ſame. The Theolo- 
giſts with their Arguments, turn Unity into Schiſm, and the Conteſlors on the other 
lide, turn the Confeſſions into Farces. Were the Government of the Church ( inſtead 
of being Monarchical, and dependant only upon the Pope, as it is now ) Ariſtocratical, 
and committed to the care and juriſdiftion of ſuch Cardinals, as would ſerve the Church, 
and nor his Holineſs, the Divines would not be ſo quarrelſome, nor the Confeſſors as 
prophane as the Divines. But Confeſſion now adayes is nothing bur derifion, the Con- 
teſſors drolling only and playing upon their Penitents, and cheating both them and 
themſelves. 

And all this evil proceeds from the careleſsneſs of the Biſhops, in SeleQting fir perſons 
for the taking Conteſions, I am confident there are in Jraly at this time, above two 
thouſand Confeſlors that can neither read nor underſtand one verſe inthe Scriptures, and 

et moſt of them Maſters or Batchelors of Divinity ; and God knows then how the poor 
Linner is abſolved. Two inſtances I can give of their Capacities, not Choſen, or Sele&, 
but taken up by chance out of a thouſand more that | have heard. The firſt is of a cer- 
tain Merchant of Parma that went to Confelſton to a Bare-footed Fryer of the Order of 
St. Francis, and had this Penance injoyn'd him, That he ſhould eat three Ounces of 
Chaffe. To eaſe himſelf a little of the diſguſt he had taken at the indiſcretion of his 
Penance, he comes to me and tells me the whole ſtory ; 1 had the curiolity to ask him 
what his (ins were that he had confeſt, and he proteſted ro me nothing bur x ve had had 
«1 intention to have ksſs'd his Maid. 

Now l leave the Reader to be judge in this caſe, what proportion there was berwixt 
the Sin and the Penance. His heart thould have been punith'd, not his mouth, becauſe 
"rwas that, not this, had offended. But 'ris ignorance and indiſcretion that cauſes all 


this, and ſhould the like caſe happen to me, 1 _ very well make the Father an ar- 
2 {yer 
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ſwer. The other was of a certain young Student that went to a Jeſuite co Confeſhon 
amongſt other of his Confeſſions, he told him that he had lay'n a whole night with his 
Fatherſhips Neice, and began to faint almoſt under the ſhame and apprehenlion of his 
Sin, ſo that he had no mind to proceed, but the good Father to incourage him, told him, . 
That it was no ſuch great matter to lye a night with the Ngice, for be had iy'n ten years t0- 
gether with the Mother. And with thisgood exhortation, he (cor the young man back 
co his houſe, And this ſecond Example 1 heard my {elf in a Sergan in a certain Town in 
the Territories of the Venetian, Preach'd by an Auguitanc Fryer, who by his face, look'd 
aS like todo ſuch a bulineſs as the Jeſuite. : 

And thouſands of theſe inſtances may be heard dayly in their Pulpits ; the Church of 
Rome, by reaſon of the licentiouſneſs of its Miniſters, being the laughing-ſtock of the 
Catholicks, and the obloquy of the Proteſtans, And truly 'tis 12d, that thoſe Conteſli- 
ons that were at firſt requir'd, as conducing to the Salvation of Souls, ſhould be turn'd 
now ( by the iniquity of the Confeſlors ) into the ſcandal of the Church. The Biſhops 
ſhut their eyes at every thing, becauſe the Cardinals connive at them. The Cardinals 
commit all things to the Pope, contenting themſelves with the magniticence of their Sta- 
tion. The Pope ( becauſe they let him alone in a Pinnacle of Grandeur above all exha- 
{ation of ſcandal ) leaves them to themſelves, and retains his opinion of their Piery z 
not regarding what Herelies the Ignorance, Malice, or Laſciviouſnels of his Confeſſors, 
May Create. 

0 this the Eccleſiaſtick anſwers, that we ought not to look ſo ſeverely to the faults * 
of the ſcandalous, becauſe they are but frailtics, and ſo will be judged b the Divine 
Juſtice ir ſelf. And for inſtance they alledge the example of Fudas, who was a Traytar 
even in the company of the Holy Apoſtles, ſo as our eye they {ay, ought not ro be upon 
him, but upon the reſt. To which 1 anſwer, that if there were indeed but one ill 
Churchman in twelve, all Hereticks both Jew and Gentile, would.be converted to the 
Faith z but as the caſe ſtands, there is ſcarce one good to be found in ten thouſand bad, 
and therefore how can they be converted, that have ſo many ſcandals in their proſpeR. 

But ſome will ſay perhaps, how can theſe things be redrels'd ? 1 anſwer, with the 


facility in the world, if the Cardinals pleas'd. I ſpeak not of the Pope, becauſe 

let the Divines ſay what they will for His abſoluteneſs ) to ſpeak the truth, the Church 

of God is not a Monarchy, but a Republique, the Cardinals and Biſhops being Supreme 

and Soveraign Senators, and the Pope, as Chriſts Vicar, Preſident of the Senate ; for 

though Chriſt created St. Peter his Vicar, he topk not away the Authority from the 
reſt of the Apoſtles, they alwayes with Supreme Authority 1 their Colledge, decreei 

what ever they _ neceſſary for the benefic of che Church, St. Petey being allow' 


no more than his ſingle voice. So that the Care and Government of the Church, be- 
longing by legal ſucceſſion to the Cardinals, the right of appointing remedies again ſuch 
(fs asdo afflit us, belongs likewiſe to them. And indeed, whilſt the Church was 
under a kind of Ariſtocraſlie, Miracles, and Holineſs, and Goodneſs, were obſerv'd to 
flouriſh. But ſince the Prieſts began to flatter the Popes, conceiving preferment and ad- 
vantages ealilier obtain'd by the adulation of one perſon, than a Senate, they put all into 
the hands of the Pope, made him a Monarch ; ſo that Miracles were loſt immediate- 
ly, SanRity was baniſh'd, and a thouſand wickegneſles introduc'd, becauſe that which 
was Monarchy in the hands of the Pope, became Tyranny in thoſe of the Nephews. 
Inſomuch that to reduce the Church to irs Primitive Holineſs, it will be neceſſary ro re- 
ſtore & to its antient Ariſtocralie. 

Since my being at Rome, I heard of hundreds of Decrees put out by the Congregation 
of Regolars, but 1 never heard of any of thera put in Execution as they ought to have 
been, the Popes for the moſt part having daſh'd them mot» proprio , belides, the appli- 
cation being ſuperficial and only to the rp branches of the Tree, it was impoſſible it 
ſhould reach the Corruption that was in the Roor. The wickedneſs of the Churchmen, ig 
like a Wart upon a mans hand, the more you cut it, unleſs you cut ivto the bottom, 
the greater it grows. To put out fre, it is neceſſary to remove that matter that 
ſuſtains it ; and if the Cardinals would apply any remedy to the ſcandals that throng 


dayly out of the Cloyſters, to the detriment of the Church, they ought not to conſider 
; the 
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the nature of the Fryers, after they are made Fryers, ſv much as the qualities of thoſe 
who make themſelves Fryers. 

The Merhod of the [ralians in this age ( 1 ſpeak not of other Countreys ) is good in- 
deed for the advancement of their Arms, bat not at all for the benefit of the Ghrch 
For example, an /talias that has three Sons, picks out the wileſt and moſt gentile, and 
Marryes him to keep up his _ 3 him thar is moſt ſprightly and vigorous, he _ 
to theWars; and if any be morg ooliſh, or extravagant than other, A 1s ſent to the 
Covent. In ſhorr, thoſe Fathers whoſe Sons are given to Theft, to Drunkenneſs, Luſt 
Difſoluteneſs, or Prodigality ; if —_— Lyers, Swearers, Cheats, Blaſphemers, cc 
do preſently devote them to rhe-Cloylter, where putting on the Habir of a Fryer, they 
put them our of their light indeed, bat pur them into a Religious houſe, where they be- 
come Devils, becauſe wickedneſs, or rather a heap of wickedneſs, cannot be taken away 
by fifteen yards of Cloth. 

Were theſe diſorders but regulated, a great part of the ſcandal thar lyes at preſenc 

the Church, would be taken away. 'tis a ſhame the worſt ſhould be given to God 
and the beft ro the Devil : "were berter to ſuppreſs Cloyſters and Fryers, than to ſuffer 
ſuch Fryers to be made. In the Church of Rome,the quality of the perſons that are to 
enter into Religious Habits, is not ſo much conhider's, as their quantity ; ſo their num- 
ber be great, no matter for the reſt, Cheats, Back- biters, the Hunch-back'd, the Lame, 
and the Blind.are all admitred jnto the Cloy lters,as it the number, not the qualities, made 
the Religion. O mo## diabolical policy, and fit tobe exploded ! 
Did it belong to me to ſupplicate the Pope, and rhe Colledge of Cardinals, I would 46 
" my knees, becauſe 1 obſerve goodneſs and piety declining in the Church, and 
all by reaſon of the nfultirudes'of Prieſts, whoſe qualities ought ro be more regarded, 
than their numbers. One truly Religious man, is worth a chouſand wicked, and edifies 
the Church more with the explinarineſs of his life, than all the relt with their Religious 
formalities. Wt 
When firſt 1 ſaw the pifture of St. Francs, with a Church upon his Shoulders, and 
this Inſcription about it, Fade Franciſce repara domum meum que labitur. I was amaz'd, 
eſpecially when having the reaſon of it from a Father of that Order, he told me that St, 
Frarcis had ſeen our Saviour one night in a Dream, who admoniſh'd him, in the ſame 
words to go and repair his Ehurch, And in this, the cunning of the Fryers wherewith 
they lull and cajole the Popes and the Cardinals, is ſeen. This | may boldly affirm, char 
that Inſcription is a diſhonor to them all ; ro what end ſerve the Pope, the Cardinals, 
2nd the Biſhops ? If this be true, the Pope cannor deny but his Government is naught, 
becauſe he has ſuffer'd the Church to fall into thoſe Errors. Upon the day that is dedica- 
ted to St. Francis Saverixs, in the preſence of four or tive Cardinals, and in Rome it ſelf, 
I heard a Jeſuite Preach in praiſe of that Saint, among the reſt of his Elegies, this was 
one, That he had Baptiz'd a million, and a hundred, and eight thouſand Souls in the 
Indies. 1 wonder'd not ſo much at the Prieſt that Preach'd this, as at the Cardinals that 
ſtood gaping to hear him. To believe that Saveriwus did not Baptize more into the Faith 
of Chriſt, than the whole Colledge of Apoſtles may,I hope is no Herelie, and indeed if 1 
ſpeak my judgement, Iam of opinion he ſcarce Baptiz'd any, and my reaſon is, becauſe 
at this time there is not a hundred thouſand Chriſtians in the whole Indies. So that had 
it been true, that St. Francis Saverins had Baptiz'd fo many, the number would have 
been increas'd, eſpecially the way having been open lince that time to the Spaniard, Poy- 
tugal, Engliſh, Hollander , and all other Chriſtians whatſoever. But for my part, I 
dare afhrm 'tis but a politick Stratagem of the Fryers, to beſor, and inveigle, the Pope 
and Cardinals into an opinion of their Piery, and to fhur their ears gain!t che report of 
their Wickedneſ, > 
The Church is to be ſupported by the Zeal and good Government of the Popes and 
their Cardinals, who are abſolute Governours of the Flock of Chriit, and no others ; 
the Saints are to honour and reſpeR them as Servants of God : but the conlequence will 
not hold, that out of reſpe& to St. Francis, the Church ſhould be fll'd up with thou- 
ſands of Franciſcans, in which they do more miſchief than good. And if it were true, 
that St. Francis Baptiz'd ſo many thouſand Souls as they pretend, it would be vunfir ro 
give 
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ive the Jeſuits that great liberty to inrich themſelves, as if St. Francis his Voyage to 
the Indies, had been to have brought the Indies back to the Colledge of Jeſuirs. Bur 
why theſe multitudes of Religions ? Wh theſe numbers of Prieſts ? Half a dozen good 
Thriſtians, would do more towards the onverſion of Infidels, than thouſands of (uch, 
as devour up the bread from the people, and impoveriſh Princes, for the inrichment of 
themſelves. 

Pope Innecent the tenth, ſuſpended the Superiours of all orders from inveſting of Fry- 
ers, but the intention of that Pope not being ſeconded by his Succeſſors, it was not exe- 
cured long before the Gate he had open'd was ſhut up again, and it may be it was out of 
fear of their railing, for being naturally vindicative, they have more iting than honey in 
their tongues. If the Cardinals Proje&ors of the ſeveral orders about Rome, would take 
the pains but to Viſit the Covents under their Eharge, in five and twenty Fryers, they 
would ſcarce find fifteen that could read, nur three amongſt them that were fit to converle 
With an honeſt man. To what purpoſe then is this loſs of bread upon an unprofitable 
Generation ? To what purpoſe does the Church deſpoil her ſelf of her own Garments, 
to cover the ſhoulders ofa race of people that do nothing for her intereſt ? Ir is the Pope 
is the greateſt gainer by theſe multitudes of Clergy ; the Princes in the mean time loſe ſo 
many of their Subje&s, and ſo much of their Revenue, giving out of their own Stock to 
the Church, whilſt the Pope ſucks up at long run whatſoever they give, _ 

I ſhall conclude this Book with a Jew that was baptiz'd in Rome ; to whom I ask'd this 
Queſtion, If there were many more of bis Nation converted to the Faith , to which he re- 
ply'd, The = might be eaſily made Chriftians, if the lives of the Churchmen were not ſo 
ſcandalous, | anſwer'd, If you that are now a Chriſtian, do retain ſtill ſuch good thoughts 
of the Religious ; "tis a ſign your Baptiſm has no profound yoor in your heart. The Jew 
{mil'd, and leaving rhat diſcourſe, it was all the aniwer he gave me. In the mean time, 
let him that pleaſes imagine the reſt. 1 ſhall proceed to diſcourſe more nearly of the 
Cardinals, who are the Lond Supporters of the Church of Chriſt, . 
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The Contents, 


which is treated of the ſweetneſs of that Fortune, that receives its original from 
the Riches of the Church. Of the contemptibleneſs of E cclefiaſtical dignity 
in the Primitive times, the reaſon why the wealth of the Church is the ſweeter 
now, for being bitter at firſt. That the (ourt of Rome is the moſt capable 
of inriching their Families, and by what meays. Of the diverſity of degrees 
:n Rome. Of the Cardinalitial dignity, and its Grandeur. Of the immo- 
derate defire of Prelats to become Cardinals. How much the Popes have ex- 
ceeded in aggrandizing of Cardinals. Of the illuſtrious name of a Cardinal. 
Of the original of the (ardinalitial dignity, and the Etimology of the word. 
Of the Aſſiſtants Saint Peter had in the Execution of his Charge. Of the firſt 
Title) given and conſery/d to the Cardinals. Of the diftribution of Orders 
and Degrees in the time of the Papacy of Higinus. Of the diſtinfion at firſt 
betwixt Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons. Of ſome- reaſons that prove there 
were Cardinals in the Infancy of the Church, and that in good weneration 
and eſteem. Of the Opinion of thoſe that would have Cardinals to be no 
mere 
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more than ſimple (urats in the beginning of the Church, That Religion is 
made by men and not by places. Of the Diviſion of Offices in the Republiques 
Greece. Of the manner in which the cMiniiters of the Church were 
formerly order d. Of the name f Cardinal given firſt to the place where 
they ſeru'd, and afterwards to the perſon that ſerv'd, Of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Miniſtry exercis d in Caves in the beginning of Chriſtianity for fear of the 
Tyrants. Of thegreat eſteem they had formerly of the Title of Brother, and 
+ correſpondence that paſt betwixt the Minizters of the Church. Of the 
ſtrange Tragedies that fu often-times out, in the Councels, and in the Electi- 
on of Biſhops, andthe cauſe. Of the number of perſons kill 4 in Rome, upo;; 
a difference at the Eleftion of Damaſcus aud Uriinus. Of the Perſecutions of 
the Emperonrs overcome by the Church, with the force of patience. Of the 
preceedency of the Biſhops and Cardinals, and how the Cardinalſhiy was a ſtep 
ro the degree of a Biſhop. Of the efſefts that the blending and confuſion .of 
Temporal things with Spiritual brought into the Church. Cf the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Government, and its policies. Of the reſemblance of the Church with 
the Galley of Salamin. . How the Supreme Government of the Church was 
taken from the Biſhops, and transferr d to the Cardinals. How ambition firſt 
flouriſh'd in the Church. Of the Eleftion of Cardinals, and the quality of 
their Eleftors. Of the great ardour with which the Italian Prelats negotiated 
the Cardinalitial Dignity. Of the Henours and Digmities inugnted by the 
world, and by fortune. Of the Titles the Cardinals enjoy at preſent. Of 
the number that forms the Colledge of Cardinals. Of the great Prerogative 
that follow the Majeſty of Cardinals. Of the time the Popes create their 
Cardinals. Of the manner of their creation formerly, and of the way they 
are created at preſent. Of a certain example of a Catholick and a Protetans, 
about the manner of creating of Cardinals, Of Maldochino's promotion to 
the Cardinalſhip. Of the ſeven Offices in the perſons of the Cardinals. Of the 
Pexfion and F uriſdittion of the Popes Vicar. Of the charge and antiquity of 
the Vice-chancellorſhip. Of the number of Congregations the Cardinals 
hold. Of the three Arch-Prieſtſhips in the perſons of the Cardinals. Of the 
order obſer d at the death of a Cardinal, and of the ceremonies at their Fu- 
nerals. Of the diminution of the (ardinalitian authority by the Popes. Of 
the manner in which they receive their Caps. Of the ceremeny of ſtoppin 
the months of the Cardinals. Of the Cardinalitial Habits. Of their Ps. 
cades. Of the uſual Funttion when the Pope ſends a Cap to a Cardinal out 
of Rome. Of the viſits the Cardinals receive and return. Of the manner 
how the Prelats of the (hurch are receiv d by the (ardinal Padron. Of the 
ſcanaal taken by the Proteftants, by the irregular lives of ſome of the Cardi- 
nals. Of the manner of their Fopping their Coaches. Of the civility 4- 
mongſt the Eccleſiaſticks. Of the (ardinals courteſie to Strangers, when 
they are Legats of Provinces, Of the Preſents the new Cardinals give to the 
Officers of the Popes Court, and the Cardinal Nephews Court, and to others. 
Of the manner cbſerv d by the Cardinal,Legats, when they receive the rela- 
tions of any Serene Prince. The manner h,w the Cardinals receive the great 
Ladies as they paſs by their houſes. Of the Popes Titles, reſemblance with the 
Titles of Chrift. Of the great contempt the Popes in the Primitive times 
had of Henors and Titles. Of the introduttion of Titles amongst the Eccle- 


fiaſticks, 
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ſticks, according as Riches were introduc'd. Of the Titles the Popes us d 

antiently. Of the Title of Servant of the Servants of God, introduc'd þ, } 
Gregory. That Schiſm and Herefie were begot inghe Church by the intro- 
duction of ſo many ſeveral Titles. Of the variation of many Titles in the 
perſons of the Cardinals. Of the Title of Eminence invented by Urban 
the eight, and upon what occaſion: Of his firſt deſign to have conferr'd that 
Title upon his Nephews only. Of the troubles brought into the Church, by 
the afſignation of the Title of Eminence to the Cardinals, Of the Title of 
Highneſs «fur d by the Princes, after the Cardinals had taken upon thers 
the Title of Eminence. How common the Title of Excellence became after 
that time. Of 4 Princes Secretary that refus d a Letter from a Cardinal to 
his Prince, becauſe it was not direfted with the Title of Highneſs. Of the 
Divines the Cardinals keep alwayes about them. Of the office of a T, heologift, 
how honourable it is, when exercis'd by a perſoz of Learning and Worth. 
Of «certain Divine, and his impious Services to his Cardinal. Of the ho- 
nour good Servants _ to the perſons of the Cartlinals, and of the diſho- 
nour, if they be wicked ; and of other particularities. 


7 Here are ſome Ages paſt already, fince all Ewrope ( not to reſtrain my 
A ſelf to Jraly which has found the greateſt ſweetneſs of it ) had had ex- 
perience how pleaſant thar Fortune is, that receives its Original from 
the Church. For from thence it is, that that which before was de-! 
ſpis'd by the moſt abje& Citizens, is now eagerly aſpic'd co by che 
Pg WP moſt conſidetable Families in Exrope. 
5,7, Some ten Ages paſt, there was not a Mendicant, or Artificer much 
" more, that could be perfwaded to leave his Cabane, or his Shop, ra 

take upon him the Authority of a Prince, in the Territory of the Church, The Paſtors in 
thoſe dayes, chooling rather to fweat and royl like a Husbandman at Plough, than like a 
Prince to command the Monarchy of Chrilt. | 

Ar preſent ( or for theſe two laſt Ages rather ) the naturegf things has been alter's 
ſo much, there ſeems no Room left in the Miniſtry of the Charch, bur for the Richeſt, 
and moſt Illuſtrious Families that are, Princes themſelves aſpiring ro thoſe preferments,' 
changing willingly their Sword, for a Gown, and their Mantle Royal, for 4 Fryers 

wie. 


Am the Proteſtants alſo, I obſerve no ſmall alteration ; in former Ages, one of 
the moſt able and eminent Miniſters of the Goſpel, could not without great difficulty get 
a Wife, even amongſt the -meaneſt people of the City. Now adayes the Tables are 
turn'd, and the greateſt Ladies are ambitious to marry themſelves to the molt abje&t and 
ignorant of that Miniſtry. 

To the Catholick and Proteſtant both, this matter appears wonderfull, yer if ic be 
conlider'd narrowly, the myſtery is not impenerrable ; the wuth is, the Pay of the 
Church that before was bitter, is now ſweet and calle A Preacher of the Goſpel has 
now no more to do, than to furniſh himſelf with a duzen Sermons afore-hand, and (ac- 
cording to the revolution of rhe year ) to beat them over and over again into the Ears of 
the People ? whereas formerly it was their cuſtorn ro ſtudy early and late, from morning 
to night, and be alwayes ready, not to expoſe only, but ſpend their blood in the Ser- 
viceof the. Church. Formerly, the _ thought of nothing bur executing the duty of 
their FunRions, taking no cate nor pleaſure in the world, and therefore the world de- 
ſpis'd them. Ar preſent they are ſo farr inveighed and inamour'd with the world, they 

ow bur little aff-ion to the Chorch, and the world reſpe&s them for it. Antiently 
they ſerv'd the Charch for no other end, but ro gain Souls co Heaven ; bur now they 
ſerved it only to gain applauſe and tickey to'themielves;then they were poor and deſpiſed, 
iow they are rich and adored, | K . In 
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In thoſe dayes the Popes were conſtrain'd with tears in their eyes to beſeech ſuck and 
ſach that they would vauchſafe to take the Eccleſiaſtical Habit upon them, :bccauſe then 
their humility and meeknels made them contemptible to the world. Now the Scene is 
chang'd, and people beg and intreat with their Memorials and Petitions { not to lay 
Bribes") that his Holineſs would graciouſly confer rhe Caffock- of a Prelat upon them ; 
their humiliry _ turn'd into pride, and their meekneſs into magnificence. 

Oh how many Families of them would beg their bread of thoſe very people they de- 
ſpiſe, had not this great wealth been brought into the Church, and with ſuitable dignity 
been conferr'd upok; the Clergy ? 

There is not in the whole Univerſe, a Court more capable nor more likely to enable 
and enrich a mean fainily, than Rome, and all by its introducing ſo great a number of 
Prelars into the Church : for every man being by natural inſtinR defirous of the advance- 
ment of his own family, betakes himſcIf ro Kome, with confidence he ſhall raiſe himſelf 
ore day to ſome conliderable dignity. 

There are ſeveral qualities and degrees in Reme ; all of them gogether make up that 
Lather as it were, by which the Cardinalſhip 15 ro be aſcended to; there being none ar 
preſent able to make one hope for a greater dignity. 

To aſpire to ſo great an honour, 1s an argument of great ambition in the heart of thar 
man ; nor can any man of the Gown delire greater adyancement in this Age, than to be 
made a Cardinal, becauſe wirh'the digniey he receives an immediate preheminence over 
al thoſe that were his Companions before z is made a Brother of Gods Vicegerent upon 
the Earth, and ally's himſclf with what Kings or Princes he pleaſes, every one being am- 
bitious tocall a Cardinal his Couzen. 

Ceſar for a long time had a delire to wear a perpetual Lawrel), but his deſire is no» 
thing ro chat ardor and tury wherewith the Prelats of /caly, and all Exrope do aſpire to fo 
Eminent a ny. 

How deep a place this deſire has got in the hearts of the Prelats, may be argued from 
hence, that they oftentimes dye with joy that they have arriv'd at ſuch honor, that 
others dye for ſorrow that they cannot attain it ; and others think their Iabour well be; 
ſtow'd, if by forty years fawning upon this Prelar and thar, they can but reach it laſt. 

For.prevention-ot contempt which my accompanies common things, they have 
with good reaſon annex'd bgth, to their Secular and Eccleliaſtical Dignities, certain Ti- 
tles of honour, not only that they might be known ro the people, but ro communicate 
and infuſe into their heartguch an awe and reſpeR as is due to their Majeſty and Power. 

But the Popes have of late years, very muclyexceeded in aggrandizing the Cardinals 
but the {moak is more than the mear, for the Popes incruaching hourly upon the real 
authority that belongs to the Cardinals, they have heap'd great Titles of Majeſty upon 
them, that they might not at one time be cheated of both. 

Some there are, that believe the dignity of Cardinals had their beginning from the ve 
ry foundation of the Church, agrecable to what Exgenius quartz intimates if a Letter to 
Henry Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury; belides whom 2 great number of Canonical Au- 
thors have believ'd they were initituted by him, that irrigated the foundation of the 
Church with his own blood, that the Sacred Purple might Houriſh therein, as I have read 
and heard preach'd in St. Peters in Rome. , 

But 'tis manifeſt all that is but flattery, for we know the 1Iluſtrious Title of Cardinal 
with which the Popes have inveſted the chict of the Church, was not in uſe till the ume 
of Pope Silveſter, who call'd them Cardinals as hinges upon which the Church Militant 
was to turn, 

The delign of Silveſter was good, intending thereby to put the Cardinals jn mind, that 
if they would render themſelves worthy of the eſteem they expeQted, they ought as Se- 
nators both bpiritual and Temporal of that Commonwealth, have the fear of God, and 
a zeal for the Flock of Chriſt in their minds, and by the piety and exemplarineſs of their, 
Converſation, provoke, and excite other Chriſtians to the reformarion of theirs. 

St. Peter, "tis true, had Linw, Cletus, Clement, Anacletus, Mark, the Evangeliſt, 
and others, as his Aſſiſtants, and moſt Religiauſly executing the Offices they were under, 
bearing a great ſhare in the Government, and Supcrantendency ovcr m_— 

| Church, 
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Church, but the naine of Cardinals was not given them, nor as then known, 

There are turthern;ore divers antient Records that tell us, that Pope Cletivs did miltt- 
rute five and tweaty Titular Pricjts, and Aracletus teven Deacors, in cmmemorati..n 
of thoſe inſtituted by the Ap-ltles in the Intancy of the Church, which were wakbour 
doubt the brit Titles chat were conterr'd, and lince conterv'd by the Cardingls. 

Pope Evarijtus who ſucceeded Analctis, coitim'd that boy mituwwion, ard to ren- 
der it the niore compleat, he lnuncd, and diſtinguith'd, the (everai p:.ces 3rd Pacili.cs 
that were aihgned to the Government of thole tir{! Mintters of Stare if the Church. 

In the year 156, Saint H/:gins being Pope, ard delirous to vive a greater ard more 
avgult torim to Is Cle fy, Ww div ded tnem mto orders atid 6p! CCE, placing ne uncer 
the other in a jult rule of Inferiority and Supertority. The chict were call' ( ardinais, 
as principals at the brit toundati.n of orders in the Church ; the reit had cn ; Prictt and 
Deacon tor their TI itles. 

Some there were that have belicy'd, and ſome there be that do think (@ i!!, that in 
the Primitive times, Biſhops had the Title of Cardinals, but they d > not alive us whe- 
ther that name was given them in the Papacy ot H:gnims, or of fume wihor Vote, | ow - 
ever that ſhows the ſuper-intendency they had over the rett It the Pricits wal [24 5 of 
the Church, as they had over the reit that had the care of pu iicular Par,thes. 

They acd alſo, that they were diitinguth'd in that men.cr, by reaſon ct r:cir Ticles; 
that the Cardinal Bithops had belonging io their Tues, the privaupsl Clurcics both 
without and within Rome, to the number of cightecn, bit they were attendee ri cd 
to lix , that the Cardinals had afſign'd ro rhem the other Parochial Chunt.s 4d - amy 
teries 1n Rome, where the Pricits that were under them, did execute thie't tever il Ct FRO 
with g:cat Decorum ; their particular othices conlitting in the care of Souls, 14 1 ade 
miltration of the Sacraments of the Church, and in a charnabie regard of the bura of 
the Dead, and of Martyrs. The Cardinal Deacons had the Hoipitals, and oilics Reltgt- 
ous houtcs, alligned to them, whilſt the lunple Deacons under then, hdd ttc viotlignt 
of Orphans, Widows, and the Poor. The Chapels that were ordinatiiy rnued to theie 
Rel:giyus houſes, being called Deaconries, and mn the begining, exceeded noi the nume 
ber of leven, according co the number of the Cardinal Deacons, and be number of Pa- 
riſhes remaining 11 Kome after the dilmal Contlagration caus'd by N(cro the 1 yrant. 

Bur it mult needs be conteſs'd, that with the revo.ucion of time, tus firtt order and 
manner of Governinent touud.d princ:pally upon actions and cxe:ciles of Piety, have 
been very much chang'd, fo as by degrees, both Bith»ps, Prichts, and Deacons ( who 

compos'd the Sacred Colledge of the Church of Chrilt ) began to be ambitivus of the 
Title of Cardirals ; and for this reaſon, Saint Silveſter in the Councel heid in Kome 32.4. 
call'd them (ov in common, dilcriminating them by that Title from the relt of the Fa th- 
full, who began now to look upon the Cardinals, as Cardinais indeed. 

And it is clearly demonſtrable by all theſe reaſons, that there were Cardinals in the 
very infancy of the Church, and that in good eſteem, and veneration, bccaulc icy Were 
alwayes poſlelt of the moſt eminent and conſpicuous digiities. 

Their opinion does not pleale me at all, that hold the Cardinals were nothing ec!ic but 
ſimple Curats diſtinguiſh'd by Titles or Pariſhes of Rome, groundimg that t 11 y upon an 
Epiſtle ot Pope Gregory's, in which he (peaks ot them, as thoſe that had titv cure nd in- 
ſpection over the Pariſhes; as likewiſe upon an Expreſſion of Piating, where he faves, 
that Leo the fourth degraded and depys'd a Cardinal trom the Title of St. Afurcellics, tor 
having been five years abſent from his Pariſh, 

Buc this the Order and Chrozology of the Church Hiſtory will clearly refute, 'cuke 
in Saint Sulvesters time they ſpeak ot the Grandeur of the Cardinals, ard then bow can 
Platina's opinion be true ? How is it poſſible the Cardinals ſhould be but limple Curats 
in the time of Pope Gregory, who was above three hundred years atter, Saint Sulveter, 
and yet in Silveſters time be in great dignity and eſteem. 

It will not therefore be improper to mlarge a little, and by an ampler deſcription, to ſa- 
ticfe in ſome meaſure the curiolity of the Reader ;, for which reaſon, 1 will pive an ac- 
count of what ever I have collc&ed out of the moit eminent Authors, 

Religion truly was not made tor places, but for mer,, huwever the Miniſters of the 
K 2 Church 
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Church have been alwayes diſtinguiſh'd by the offices in which they exercis'd their Mini- 
ſtry ; upon which conſideration, as they were more eminent or illuſtrious, they were 
ordain'd Biſhops, or Prieſts, or at leaſt Deacons, who were no more than Aſliftants and 
Coadjutors to the Biſhops and Prieſts. And the fourteenth Canon of the Councel of o 
Ceſaria; declares ſeven Deacons enough for the greateſt City in Chriſtendom. 

The Church never wanted orders and degrees of dignities,but had alwayes a diſtintion 
and ſeparation of preferments in which every one co-operated according to his Know- 
ledge or Zeal. 

n the Common-wealth of Greece, all offices were diſtint, Epaminondas commanded 
the Armies Piragoras, taught, Socrates argued, Lycurgus made Laws, and Traſibolus exe- 
cnted without them ; ſo in this vilible Monarchy of the Church, ſome command, others 
obey, ſome pray, others teach, ſome ling, others watch. The Biſhop Ordains, the Prieſt 
Baptizes ; The Biſhop Confirms, the Prieſt Conſecrates ;. the Deacon diſtributes the 
Euchariſt, inſpeRs the Ceremonies, looks to the neceffities of the Poor, and fees that 
all people approach the Communion with requiſite deyotion. 

In the Primitive times, the Miniſters were ordain'd according to the quality of their 
Cures. Thoſe in which the firſt FunQions of Chriſtianity were exercis'd, v;z. where 
moſt Gentiles were converted, where the Word of God was Preach'd, or where the Sa- 
crament was adminiſtred, were call'd by way of Excellence the Cardinal Churches. A 
word taker; from a Latin word which lignifies a Hinge upon which a door turns, import- 
ing that upon the vigilance and condut of the Cardinals the whole ſervice of God and the 
Church moves as upon a Hinge. 

So that the Title of Cardinal was firſt given to the Places, that is, ro the Cardinal 
Churches, but apply'd afterwards ro the perſons that Govern'd them , art firſt they were 
call'd The Holy Cardinal Churches, but now Cardinals of the Holy Church. 

And from henge was the original of Biſhops, Prieſts, Deacons, and Cardinals ; there 
being ſeveral Titles and Cardinal Churches in Rome. The Priefts that were ReQors 
over them, were call'&Cardinal Prieſts, and ſome rime there were two or three at a 
time with the ſame Title, as there are ſometimes two or three together of principal dig- 
nity in ſome Collegial Churches. 

n the like manner there were other Titles in ſeveral Quarters of the City of Rome, 
which were call'd Deaconries, where the Cardinals had their Reſidence, and thoſe that 
had the charge in the principal Churches in this quality, were call'd Cardinal Deacons, 
becauſe of their reſidence in the a 

So alſo the lix Biſhops, choſen out of all the Biſhops of Chriſtendome for the Eleftion 
of the Pope, were choſen in the ſame order, but with this condition, that the EleRion of 
the Pope ſhould not be their only Province, but that they ſhould be aſſiſtant to them in 
their private and general Councels, and be call'd Cardinal Biſhops, 

In the Infancy of the Church, theſe Titles were not us'd notwithſtanding , in the 
Apoſtles dayes, and for ſome Ages after, there was no mention of Cardinal Churches, 
nor Cardinal Miniſters. The Prieſts and Deacons were then forc'd to exerciſe their Mi- 
niſtry in Caves, and the privateft places they could find, to evade the perſecution of 
thoſe times ; ſo that there could be no ſuch Titles allow'd, all of them living in unity, 
the chief being ambitious ro ſhow himſelf as the leaſt, and every one congratulating the 
lowelt as the hrit. 

And whilſt the Church was under this form of adminiſtration, the Miniſters having no 
other Titles amongit them, but Brothers, were afliſtant to one another in the diſtributi- 
on of the Sacrament, andall other offices of the Church, the light of the Goſpel, and 
the holineſs of humility ſhin'd over all ; and for what reaſon ? Becauſe there was not in 
thoſe dayes the diſtinion of perſons that there is now, to the great ſcandal and prejudice 
of the Church. 

Cornelius, who liv'd in the year 200, writing to the Clergy in Rome, he makes no 
mention bur of Prieſts and Deacons ; and hon indeed there was ſome ſort of difference 
and diſtin&tion in their offices, yer there was no diſputes or emulations amongſt them, all 
of them living with great unanimity, and all of chem being Cardinals, all of them Dea- 
cons, and all of them Prieſts. | " 
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In the EleRion of Biſhops, and in their Councels, the Prieſts and Deacons only aflem- 
bled with the people, ſo that many times great quarrels happen'd betwixt them and the 
= and in the year 556. there were {1x hundred flain in the City of Rome at the 

letion of Damaſcus, and Vrſinns z upon which it was forbidden by the general C oun- 
cel at Laodicta, that the people ſhould have arry voices for the fnture in the Eic&tion of 
Miniſters and Prelats of che Church. 

After the Church, by the virtue of a long patience, had overcome the perſecutions of 
the Emperours, trod Paganiſm and Idolatry under her feet, and ſet up the Standards of 
Chriſtianiry upon the ſeven hills at Reme, the number of Miniſters began to increaſe, vur 
of which, 1n proceſs of time, they choſe the beſt and moſt learned tor the Senate and 
Councel of the Church, and fo the diſtin&ion of places began ; chey that had the greateſt 
imployments were call'd Cardinals, and they that had the lefler, Priefts and Deacons. 

Inſomuch, that whereas heretofore the Prieſts and Deacons pronmiicuoully, and with- 

our any diſtinion, were admitted into their Eccleſiaſtical Aflembiies, they were after 
this reſolution excluded, and the greater and principal of the Clergy only receiv'd, ro 
their no ſmall diſ-ſatisfation, which they were forc'd to put up, leit they ſhould other- 
wiſe difturb that repoſe they were in purſuit of amongſt the ſorrows and calamities of 
the Church. 
; In thoſe times the Biſhops had the preceedence before the Prieſts, and Cardinal Dea- 
cons, the Cardinalſhip being only a ſcale and ſtep rowards Epiſcopacy, conformable to 
what is mentioned in the life of St. Gregory, where it is ſaid ſeveral Cardinal Prieſts were 
preferr'd to be Biſhops. And becauſe there was great difference berwixt their orders, 
there was great difference in their correRions alſv. For the convidtion of a Biſhop, chere 
was ſeventy two witneſſes requir'd,and it of that whole number,there wan' cd {»uc one,the 
whole accuſation was void : whereas for the convittion of a Cardinal Prielt, torty was 
enough, and for a Deacon twenty ſeven. But the Eccletiaſtical orders and degrees#have 
chang'd dayly with the times, and their dignities have been more conlidered tor their 
Titles, than any reality of advantage. 

The Cardinals ſince found means to advance theraſelves before the Bilhops, and Epi. 
copacy now is bur a degree towards the Cardinalſhip, whereas formerly, tor the ſpace 
- eight hundred year they had ( as principal Minitters of the Church ) manag'd all her 

all's. 

The chief cauſes of theſe changes and revolutions, was from the ſame mutations in the 
Monarchy of the Popes, and from the medly and confulion of Temporal affairs with Spi- 
ritual, and of the Eccleſiaſtick Government with the Civil. For the Pope having inlarg'd 
his Dominions by the anneRton of ſeveral Provinces in the time of Pipin, and Charles the 
Great, his Succeſſors found themſelves forc'd upon another Model, becauſe (o many Se- 
cular Principalities being added to the Church, ſeveral important affairs did dayly ariſe 
that could not be deferr'd to the next Councel of Biſhops, which met not but every two 
or three years. 

The Church in its minority was like the Galley of Salamin, that by the appointment 
of the eAthenians, was never to ſay] but upon ſome Religious delign, it being ſuthci- 
ent now and then upon occaſion to call their Councels, to negoriate and regulate ihe moſt 
important affairs ot Chriſtendome ; but after the acquilition of ſo many States and Seig- 
nories, they were forc'd upon new wayes for the conſervation of their Temporals. For 
this reaſon, it was judged neceflary co eſtabliſh a Councel or Senate that ſhould be al- 
wayes near his Holineſs, and that it ſhould be compos'd of Cardinal Prieſts, and Dea- 
cons, and ReQors of the principal Pariſhes of Reme, as thoſe that were more capable to 
conſult and determine in marters of greateſt importance both in Spirituals and Tempo- 
rals ; which ſucceeded without much difficulty; the Miniſters of Rome ( to prevent any 
reſentment in the Biſhops that the adminiſtration of the affairs of the Church was raken 
out of their hands ) endeayouring to perſwade them, that what was done; was for the 
benefit of Chriſtendome, that it was unhit the Biſhops thould leave therr charges with (0 
much inconvenience to the people, and come ſo often ro Rem? to treat of affairs thar 
more poperly belong'd ro thoſe who had no Cures to diftratt them ; and thus were the 
poor Biſhops conſtrain'd to truckle ro the Cardinals. 2nd become interiour, that had been 
{uperiour {0 long. The 
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The Cardinals being advanc'd in this manner, and the Biſhops excluded from the Go- 
vernment of the Church ; they continu'd very dexteroully to wreit the Eleion of their 
Papes our of the hands of the Emperours, the People, and the Biſhops, and not conten- 
red with that, they preſum'd to incroach aiſo upon the Elcttion of the Emperour, ſo as 
the authority of EleCting rhe two principal dignitics of the world being in their power, 
in ſpight of cheir former ſubordination, they advanc'd thewſclves ſo tar above the Bt- 
ſhops, rhat the Biſhops are now but Slaves as it were to the Cardinals, and by ſume of 
them imploy'd with great arrogance in Mechanick affairs, 

Aniently there was no greater eltcem of a Cardinal, than there is now of a Deacon, 
or Arck-Deacon, in compariſon of a Prelate, bccaute they had no other authority in the 
Election of Biſhops ( who were then the principal Miniſters in the Church ) than the 
common Clergy and People of Rome, withyut any difference or exception, bearing an 
equal ſhare with the reſt of the Clcrgy in the Service of the Church. 

But when the worid began to take notice that they made and unmade Popes at their 
pleaſure, chooling the a;wayes out of the Colledge of Cardinals, thy became fo in- 
cens'd 1n a ſhort t:me, that the dignity of Cardinal grew the molt envied, yet the moſt 
coveted and ambition'd dignity in the world. | 

And this ambiciun which was dcriv'd trom the exaJtation of Cardinals in the Church, 
hath been the Parciit and Hidra of all the miſchiefs and calamities in the Church. | 

And this ambition ( that was fo deteſtable even among the Pagans, that Lucian de- 
ſir'd that all chey that aſp:r'd to any thing above their {phear, might periſh before the 
year went about ) 1s indeed the ſource and nouriſhment ot all the Wars, Schiſms, and 
Herelies chat have (prang up in the boſome of the Church, | 

At tir{t the Cardinals were choſen our of ſuch Prielts and Miniſters only, as ſerv'd in 
the particular Churches ir: Rome, and that cuſtom laſted for about an Age and a half ; 
that iſco ſay, till the Bith:, ps raking notice at lait of the injury was done them, and that 
they we'e excluded from any concurrence in the Elefton of the Pope, they did very much 
intiſt chat the Cardinals 1wight not be choſen any |-nger out of the Romans vniy, bur out 
of the number «4 ail the Bithops of /raly, excluding Foreigners, 

Tie Church increaling atter this manner extraordinarily, and the number of Biſhops 
multiplying in all paris both of Europe and eſa, it was reſolv'd that the Cardinals 
ſhould be c:oſen ut of all the Provinces in Exrope and Aſia, without exempcion of any, 
ic being bur re4{:n4b e as St. Bernard ſayes, T ht they who judge tbe whole world, ſhould 
be choſen out of all parts thereof. | 

In the (awe inauoer the Kuies for EleRion of Popes were obſerv'd ( as we ſhall relate 
in the third parti vt this Work |) the Prielt ot Rome not permutting any ſtranger to be 
created Pupe ſur the ſpace of above ine hundred years, elefting only fuch perſons, as 
were benchic'd in ſome Church in Rome ; Gl] that 1n the year 89 1, there happen'd a great 
conteſt betw:ix: the Romans, and the Foreign Biihops, theſe laſt pretending to a Cconcur- 
rence in the Eicf.on of Pe pes ; the other rctuling as obſtinarely the infringement of ſo 
anrient a cultum ; bur at laſt, the Foreign Biſhops prevail'd, and choſe Formeſu Biſhop 
of Porto. 

For ivine years ſucceſſively, the Italians that had a great part in the ElcRion of the 
Pope, would ly nv means conſent that any budy ſhouid be EleQted, bi ſuch as was 
either a Biſhop in /caly, or a Prieſt in Rome, and the pec ple joyn'd with them in ic ; but 
but the Etwperour oppus'd it, Who had alio a great party 1n the Ele&tion. 

Atcer this, the number of Biſhops increafivg in all quarters of the world, the EleQors 
were conſtrain'd to recede from their obſtinate reſolution of having their Popes Italians, 
or at lea't ſucir as had iome Church to ſerve in 1raly;they eſteeming ir but juit ro take the 
moſt worthy and meritorious perſon tor their Pope where-ever he was to he found, with- 
our any regard to the place where he was born : ſo chat there were of all Nations ad- 
vanc'd to the Papacy, now Germans, now French , Spaniards, Engliſh, and from all 
parts of the Word. 

At length, the [ralians who paſs for the moſt quick witted people in the Univerſe, 
( to ſay no more ot them ) have known ſo well how to accomodate the Church to their 


own private intereſt, that for an Age laſt paſt, they have baniſh'd both French, Engliſh, 
Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, and Dutch, &c. out of the Vatican, reſerving that bit of Elefting of Popes t9 
themlelves ; which though it does nor abſolutely fariate their appetites, yet it keeps them 
from needing or deliring any other meat for the nourilhment or fattening of their F- 
milies, ro the ſhame and indignation of thoſe Crowrs that had given great riches to the 
Church for maintenance of rheir Popes, and ſtand now excluded trom any pollibility of 
creating one of their own Countries. 

Nor is it wonderfull to any body that the /ralians have reſerv'd the EleQtion of Popes 
for the particular advantage of their own Families, ſeeing there is ſcarce a Citizen in 
Rome, nor a man in all Exrope, but obſerves or underſtands that the Popedom is not ſo 
much aſpir'd to for any zeal they have to the ſervice of the Church, as for their deligns 
of aggrandizing their Families 3 ſo that a Cardinal is no ſooner choſen Pope, but the tirſt 
thing he does, ( before he begins in any Kind to be beneficial to the Church ) is to 
enoble his own Kindred, as is amply declar'd in the Niporsſmo of Rome. 

It is nor therefore co be admir'd if the dignity of. Cardinals be affeRed and purſued 
With that ardour asSit is , if all the Princes of the Univerſe imploy all poflible recommen- 
darions, and the Popes themiclves with ſo much care and dexterity advance the neareſt of 
their Kindred thereuntg,; licrie regarding the incongruity of their age, or the diſpropor- 
tion of their deſerts, 2s Falzxs the third did, who gave a Cardinals Cap to a little youth 
of his Kindred ; and Clemens the eight, to a ſon of his Nephew not above fourteen years 
of age; and Jznocent ihe tenth, to that ignorant CMaldachins : which fewneſs of years 
ve. r have been more excuſable to the relt of the Cardinals, had he brought any merit 
along with him, 

And indeed the dignity of a Cardinal is ſo great, it is no miracle if the chief Families 
of Chriſtzndom do account themſelves much honour'd if rhey can obtain a Cap, and the 
chiet Crowns in the Univerſe do rejoyce if their Heirs can adde a Red Cap to their Im- 
periai Crown ; there being many that do willingly relign their Temporal Principalities, 
to be made Cardinals. 

But what thall ] ſay of theſe /taliav Prelates, that are ambitious and drive at this dig- 
nity with {vo inuch ardonr and paſlion ? to whom all their watching, and labour, and ex- 
pence is but pleaſanc, when conlider'd with the dignity they aim at ? they can endure 
therr Inſeriours to go before them, in hopes it will come to their turn alſo to go before 
their Superiours z {0 tharſome of them are not concern'd with the loſs of their Prelacy 
in other places, if they have but any voice letr cowards che Election of Cardinals, ſwal- 
lowing as it were any injury ſo long as they have any poſſibility of a Cap, it being molt 
certain, the dctire of that dignity is more porcut upon them, than any danger of loſing 
thoſe preferments they already enjoy : And if | may ſpeak my opinion, 1 believe con- 
fidently that invention of Biſhops and Prelates to Wear Green Tutrs in their Caps, was 
only a token of their ambition, intimating a defire in them to have them ſometime or 
other exchang'd for a Red. : 

Buc all this 1s þut vanity, the ſhadow of the body is never the greater for having the 
head coycr'd with Green Lawrel, or a Cardinals Cap. To fee the Cardinals marching 
in great ſtate through the dtreets of Rome, with A train of Prelates at their heels, and 
their Robes of Scarler, looks in my judgement as if the World were made only for them, 
and that there was no greater felicity 1n it, than that which they enjoy ; and all is be- 
cauſe they are nor ſenſible of the vaniry of that honour, which will prove at laſt bur 
imaginary, and but outward appearance. They would not be worſhip'd and adored as 
they are, it they underſtood what great returns are expeRted for the disburſement of ſuch 
protule and extravagant. venerations. They would nor cloath themſelves with that cu- 
riolity in Scarler, it they conlider'd what that Cloth coſt them by the yard ; but they 
reckon the price of it according to what they pay to the Merchant only, and never think 
of the accompt_ they are tomake to Heaven. But thoſe that have made the beſt calcu- 
lation, have had no delire to the purchaſe of a Cardinalſhip, no not it they might have it 
at the bare price of their merits, choling oftentimes to leave Rome rather than to accept 
of a Cardinals Cap. | 

Honours ang Dignities are certain advantages invented by the World and Fortune, 
for which reaſon the ſame are charg'd with ſo many Taxes and Impoſts, and js 4 
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reſerve of ſo many troubles,and ſolicitudes,thart ſome times are more eligible ro get rid of 
them. 

I could ſay ſomething in this place of the Titles in the preſent poſſeſhon of the Cardi- 
nals, but 1 will not involve my ſelf in a thing not altogether neceſſary to the principal 
drift of this Hiſtory ; it is enough to und that every Cardinal receives his Title 
from ſore Church or other, though it affords him not a farthing of profit. - 

There are ſix Cardinal Biſhops, 6fry Cardinal Prieſts, and fourteen Cardinal Dea- 
cons, having fourteen Churches afſign'd them to give them their Titles ; fifry to the 
Prieſts, and fix to the Biſhops, every one of which may be a Biſhop with a Cure, ſo 
that he be a Prieſt, and in that caſe he keeps the Title of the Church that is aſfign'd him 
with his Cardinals Cap : and theſe Titles do daily increaſe according, to the number of 
Cardinals, who from lix at firſt, came to be twelve, from twelve to thirty, ſo to fifty, 
and from thence to ſeventy, which number ( in memory of the Seventy Diſciples of 
Chriſt ) Pope Sets the fifth order'd ſhou}d never be exceeded. But when the Pope 
pleaſes, they may be more, for there is no body can give him Laws, that diflolves Coun- 
cels, repeals or deſtroys Laws, and makesnew ones at his pleaſure 3 but no Pope has ar- 
tempted it yet, neither is that number alwayes complear, ſome vagancies being (till left ro 
recompence the deſerts of ſome great man, or to gratifie the deſires of ſome King, | 

To enumerate the prerogative of the Cardinals exa&tly,it would be convenient to inſert 
at large a letter written by Eugen quartus, which places them in a Region ſo high, the 
Cardinals themſelves cannot delire a higher. But I ſhall content my {elf to ſay only 
with him, that all the Cardinals, both Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, have the prehe- 
minence over all _— Arch- Biſhops, Primats, and Patriarchs, who are all oblig'd 
to acknowledge them for their Supreme Judges, as Aſſiſtants to the Pope, as the Su- 
preme Councel of the Church, and principal Citizens in the Chriſtian Commonwealth, 
as parts and members of the Pontifical body , as Organs of their power, as Lieutenants 
to Gods Vicegerent, and Coadjutors in a Monarchy that is both Spiritual and Temporal. 

The greate(t good fortune that can befall a man, is to be made a Cardinal, a dignity 
many aipire to, but obtain'd by few; and thoſe commonly that think leaſt of it. And 
what I have read and ſeen in ſeveral promotions in Rome, about thoſe Creations, I ſhall 
ſer down in this place. 

The Popes are accuſtom'd to create their Cardinals four times a year, in imitation, as 
ſome think, of thole antient Fathers that at thoſe times did Order their Prieſts ſhould be 
conſecrated to the ſervice of God, as they are at this day. 

I obſerv'd very great difference berwixt the Popes manner of creating Cardinals herec 
tofore, and the way they uſe now. Formerly the Popes never created a Cardinal, but 
by the advice of his Conliſtory, and if the major part of the Cardinals concurred, they 
proceeded to nomination, otherwiſe the Pope was to have patience, | 

Bur if the major voice was aftirmative, the Pope declar'd the names of thoſe he thought 
proper, diſplaying before ther, the merits of their perſons, and their recommendations 
trom Foreign Princes, upon which the Cardinals conſulted, and brought in their Votes 
privately. If the greater part conſented, the perſons nara'd were declar'd Cardinals by 
his Holineſs, otherwiſe they were excluded, and the Pope contrain'd to begin ayain, and 
name new. 

Art this preſent, things are carry'd in another way, the Cardinals taking no care of 
preſerving their Authority, have loſt a great ſhare of ic, and that of the Popes, by the 
ſame negligence, is ſo far increas'd, that the Cardinals cannot now hinder the Pope from 
making Cardinals as he pleaſes , the Popes at preſent making but a laughing-lock of 
the Conliſtory, and creating them often without their conſent. | 

I could inſtance in ſeveral examples for the proof of my aſſertion, but fox brevity ſake 
I ſhall peak only of one. When Innocent created Maldachino Cardinal, in a Congrega- 
tion Where there were but few Cardinals that were his Creatures, or Adherents, he ſpake 
ſomething of it, bur as it were by the bye, and without any expeRation of their advice, 
he pronounc'd himCardinal. The reſt of their Eminencies were all aſtoniſh'd at the EleRti- 
on of ſuch a perſon, and 1 know above forty of them were diſpleas'd, and would willing- 
ly have gone out of Rome to have avoided the light of him z but in ſpight of their indig-, 
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nation, they were forc'd to be content to vilit him as the reſt, and to twallow that bicter 
Pill in the Cup of Patience, without ſpeaking one word to the Pope againſt ir. And this 
is the manner of creating of Cardinals at prelept ;z this is that their Eminencics are come 
to, all the Liberty and Grandeur they tormerly poſleſs'd, being reduc'd to their bare 
wearing of Purple. | 

Paul the fourth, was the farit that incroach'd upon the Conliſtory of Cardinals, uſurp- 
ing the Authority they had formerly of Elefting new perſons into the Cardinalthip, and 
creating ſome of them, without the lealt word of it to the Conliſtory ; lince that rime, 
the other Popes ſucceſſively have taken liberty rodo the tame, and with the more con$- 
dence, becauſe they had no obſtruftion; tor the Cardinals apprehending to oppoſe 
themſelves againſt rheir Uſvurpations ( though they know very well i was their 
Interelt ) they choſe rather to be deficient ro that, and to prottitute the libe:ty of the 
Conliitory, than to juſtifie the juriſdiftion they had lo long enjoy'd. 

But Sex: the ftth, more than all the reſt, manag'd his attairs like an abſolute Mo- 
narch , ſporting himſelf with the Conliſtory , and Cardinals, promoting wh.m he 
pleas'd, and forcing the Cardinals to a concurrence with what ever he propos d to them, 
the ſweeetne(s of which, being found by his Succeflors, they retolv'd to tollow his tteps, 
ſo that to this very day, they promote, and determine, they nominate ard ele, whom 
they think good themlclves, without any impediment whatſoever. 

But ſome may interrupt me in this place, and athrm that the Conliſtory muſt of ne- 
cellity have ſome {hare in the Election of Cardinals , becauſe the Pope never creates a 
Cardinal, buc in the Conlittory, which is true indeed ; but ir is to be contider'd, that 
whereas formerly the Popes propos'd only iuch and luch pertons to the Contittory, leav- 
ing the reception or rejection of them to the ſuttrage ot the Cardinals; it is contrary 
now, and the Pope does not propound, bur pronounces them Cardinais, fo as they why 
were at fir{t principal Ele&tors, are become now bur {imple wirnefles, having neicher 
athrmative nor negative voice, and ſerving tor no more than hike winetles catl'd 111 by 1 
Notary to atteſt the reading of ſome contra&t ; the Popes troubling themieives no tur- 
ther, than to advertiſe the Cardinals what they relolv'd in their Chambers, and there- 
fore let it not ſeem ſo great a matter ro declare a man Cardinal in the Curlitiory, for 
where would you have him declare it, ina Tavern ? or the *P:i4zz4 del Ponte ! 

Five years together I was reſident in Rome, ina time perhaps fo proper tur the obler- 
vation of the Cuitoms and Interelt of that Court, that I may ſay without vanity, that I 
continu'd there with more protit ( as to my inſpection into thote attairs ) than another 
would have done in twenty , for my genius directing me, my whole proipect was that 
way : for whilſt others were viliting the Gardens, and the Tourtezans, | was at home 
ſtill, making my Annotations of what I heard, or ſaid, about the attairs ot Court, whes 
ther Eccleliaſtical or Civil. But amongſt all, my obſervation was moſt curious about the 
promotion of Cardinals, which I rook notice to be perform'd in two wayes, which | (hall 
deſcribe with as much brevity as I can, 

Thoſe perſons the Popg delign'd to be Cardinals, if they be in Rome, are advertis'd 
by the Cardinal Nephew to be ready next morning at the wonted hour in the Palace. 
The Pope being entred privately ito tke ſecret Conlittory at the ſame time, he imparts 
to. the Cardinals his reſolution of chooling ſuch a number of New ones, and immediately, 
withour attending any anſwer or advice from them, he pronounces thei Cardinals, and 
calling them into the Conliltory torthwith, they clap themſelves down upon their knees, 
and his Holineſs taking the red Cap into his Sacred hands, puts it upon their Heads with 
theſe words, Eſto Cardinals. | 

But I cannot omit inſerting an example that will be very proper in this pace, there 
happen'd a great diſpute one day berwixt a certain Picker-beard ( as they call them in 
taly ) or Proteſtant, as they name them in other parts; or in the Ecclel1attick Style of 
Rome, Heretick, and a Catholick that had been many years in Kome, and in Orders. 
The diſpute was ( at Pignorole ) about the great errour the Catholicks were in, in bc- 
Heving che Pope Chriſts Vicar upon Earth. The Proteſtant would allow it by no means; 
the Catholick aſlerted ir, and would have him not only Chrilts Vicar, but like another 


Chriſt, abſolute and uncontroulable in the Government of the Church, 
[ Ih: 
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The diſpute laſted above half an hour, in which -time, many fine things were ſpoke 
both ot one lide and t'other. The Gatholick cited the Authority of ſeveral modern Di- 
vines, as Bellarmine, Tolido, and I know not who, the Proteſtant quoted places of 
Scripture, backing his arguments. with ſome expreſſion or other in the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul, or St. Peter. At laſt, the Catholick turning to the Proteſtant, rold him 5 now 
will I make you your ſelf confeſs my propolition true, and give you ſo clear and perſpi- 
cuous a reaſon for it, as Will leave you nothing to reply. 

[ was preſent, and began to open my ears, the better to underſtand ſo efficacious a 
proof ; 1 gave God thanks that I had found one at laſt that could ſatisfie me in a point 
that was alwayes running in my head, and of which I had ſerioully delir'd to be inform'd, 
and whilſt with great attention I expeRted the reſult of the diſpute, the Catholick ( thar 
was my Camerade in that Journey ) told the Proteſtant, Sir, You know the Omnipo- 
tent God, by the virtue of two words only, created out of nothing, the vaſt maſs of the 
World which we enjoy : and with yyo words, his Holineſs the Pope, like another Deity, 
creates Cardinals: God ſaid Fiat Celum only,and on ſudden the Heavens were fram'd,and 
the Light, and all other, the works of his Divine hand : In like manner, the Pope by 
the power of two Words, Eſto Cardinals , raiſes as one may ſay from nothing to the 
higheſt dignity in the Church,a perſon who perhaps had not ſo much as the leaſt hopes or 
thoughts ot ir. Judge then if the Pope be not another God upon Earth,feeing in his admi- 
rable adminiſtrations in the Church, he uſes the ſame power and methods God Almighty 
obſerv'd in the Creation of the World. 

I do not remember in mv whole lite I was ever ſo ſurpris'd ; inſtead of a ſolid and con- 
vincing Argument, to be drawn out of the ſecrets of Theology as I imagin'd, to hear a 
thing that made ae laugh nor only then, bur every time I have thought of it ſince. The 
Proteſtant had enough to burſt himſelf alſo, and reply'd preſently, Tox are #n the right 
on't, Tam ſatisfy'd, come let us go drink zogether. But the other, perceiving not only the 
Proteſtant, bur all the reſt of the Company to laugh, he purſu'd his diſcourſe, recounting 
after what manner the Popes created Cardinals, and the great efficacy of thoſe two 
words, Eſto Cardinalis, comparing them in every thing with thoſe words of God, Fiat 
Lux; as if God Almighty had letr it as an Inheritance to the Popes, that they ſhould 
have the power with thoſe two words Efto Cardinalis, to work as miraculoully as he did 
with his Fiat Lux. I have ſpoke this only by the bye, and the Reader may make appli- 
cation as he pleaſes. 

But to return to our buſineſs; it is already underſtood, that let the difference of the 
perſons be what they will, they all of chem, wichourt diſtinRion, kneel down in the pre- 
tence of the Pope, when he gives them the Gap : which when he has receiv'd, the new 
Cardinal takes it gently off of his head,and kifſes the Popes feer;?and having done that, he 
riſes to go and embrace, and acknowledge, all the reſt of the Cardinals for his Brothers, 
one by one, as they are then preſent in the Conliſtory, 

The ſecond way of creating of Cardinals is this, the Pope having nominated the per- 
ſons he intended to create in the Conliſtory, in the manner aboyeſaid, he gives a Lilt of 
their Names to the Cardinal Nephew, who ſends immediatelyThe firſt Gentleman of his 
Bed-Chamber with his own Coach, to ſearch thorough the whole City for the perſons 
nam'd, ( but there is no great pains to be taken in the ſearch, for they know well enough 
where to find them )) having found them, he brings them away to his Eminencies Cham- 
ber, where the Nephews Barber gives them the Gardinals cut, for which, each of them 
gives him 25 Crowns as a Fee ; after which, the Chamber-men of the ſaid Nephew put 
on their Cardinalitial habits, their other habirs remaining with the Chamber-men for 
their Fees. 

This done, the Cardinal Nephew treats them , and after Dinner ( in which they drink 
the Popes health and his Nephews ) he condu&ts them to his Holineſs; being come into 
his preſence, having been thrice upon their knees, they advance to kiſs his foor, whilſt he 
puts 0N the red Cap upon their heads one after another with theſe words, Eto Cardina- 
lis. Some Popes did uſe to inform them with great gravity, not only of the dignity they 
were promoted to, but of their excellence and preheminence, exhorring them very ear- 


neſtly, that they would render themſelves worthy theregf : and ſo after an humble reply 
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and acknowledgement, they depart in the ſame habits of Cardinals, ro make their vilits 
to his H-linefles kindred, as well Ladies, as men ; that vilit being over, they return tg 
their houſes, a1'd remain there till che next publick Contiſtory ; to which they march 
with very great Trans, to receive the red Cap from the hands of his Holineſs. 

If 11 the tune of their retirement in expectation of a publick Conliſtory, any Cardi- 
nal, Ambyad-r, or other Miniſter, ſends, or comes himielt, to give him a vilic, they 
are r-ceiv'd wich 35 much Kindneſs as may be, bur they ſtirnort out of the Chamber he 
g'ves them their A..ievce in, neither to meet them, nor to accompany them back. *Tis 
a goed Rule thcrefure the Cardinals obſerve, not to make any vilit ro new ones, till they 
have app-ar'd [n the puldick Conliſtory ; and it by realon of their Alliance, or any fuch 
occalin, they dv vilit them, 'tis commonly in the night, and free trum the diſcovery of 
the Pe- pie. 

To ioke that are abſent ſrom Rome, after they have been declar'd in the Conliſtory, 
the Cardinal N. paew diſpatches a Meſſenger immediately with the news of their promo- 
tion, and afrer:vards, one of the Popes Chamberlains of honour is ſent to them with the 
red Cap, and a Breve from the Pope, to which Chamberlain, ſuch honour is to be given, 
as \« tics che quality both of the ſender and receiver, and a good Preſent to byor. 

As (von as they have advice by the firſt Meſlenger atorelaid, they cauſe their Barbers to 
ſhave them as aforeſaid, and put themſelves into the habit vt Cardinals, and ſubſcribe 
tnemielves (© z bur they put not on their Scarler Robes, nur their red Caps, till they be 
br:wught them by the Chamberlain, and then they may habit themlelves in Scarlet; bur 
the rc Pontit.cal Cap, if they have not receiv'd it from the Popes own hands, or from 
ſome other perton tent by his particular favour with a ſpecial Breve, they cannor uſe, 

izis Holineſs ſometimes comm'ts this Ceremony of putting the Cap upon his head to 
the Nuntto, or Kiſh -p of the place, or ſome ſecular Prince, as he plecafes. in whole pre- 
ſeuce the Cardyial knezls down, and receives the Cap with theſe words, E5to Cardinals | 
but kiſles #2t their fect , and this Ceremony is uſually pertorm'd in the Church after a 
(1m. is 1 2 (:-Jemn Mais. 

In te fr!} privace Con{iory after the publick, the Pope did uſe to ſtop up the 
mu: hs as it were uf the new Cardinals, by putting his hnger upon them, by that Ce- 
remony, turbidding them to (peak their opinions in the Conliſtorics or Congregations 
for \ mc time, and depriving them both of their ative and palfive voices. Before the 
Payacy of Pixs the bifih, the Popes d1d uſe to leave ſome Cardinals (rum time to timie in 
this mnner £0 take their voices trom them in the EleQtion of the Popes, bur they were 
milta* en. t- r the Culledge of Cardinals, as ſoon as the Pope was dead, diſcharg'd 
them. Pcs quent notwithſtanding, by a Decree mad? in the year 1571, declar'd, thar 
by che far thutrn of their mouths, it was not intended to take away the voices of thoſe 
Cardinals, but _ a limple Ceremony and no more. So that in the next Conliftory, 
the Pope open'd their mouths, put the Ring upon their fingers, aud declar'd their Iiles, 
as he declar'd theirs that w-re abient, ; 

Bur as the Popes had then found out a good way of ſtopping the mouths of the Cardi- 
nals, ſo we may ſay ſtill, that though their mouths are vpen'd by the Popes, yer they 
do ſhut them as they think good, for they dare not oppole themſelves to the il] Guvern- 
ment e1ther of the Pope or his Nephews, but choole rather to expoſe, or ruine the 
Church, than accurding to their duty and obligation, ro make any detence. But of this 
in its proper place 3 we will ſay ſomething now ot the preceedence and habirs of the 
new Cardinals, and of their gratuities to the Popes Court, and the Cardinal Nepews. 

As to their Fees, it is to be ui.derſtovd, that as ſoon as the new Cardinaks are created, 


ard receiv'd into the publick Corliſtory, they are oblig'd by antient cuſtom, to give to 


the Pypes Veltry-keeper, or rather to his Veltry, five and rwenty Ducats; to th: Ma- 
ſer of the Ceremonies in waiting, a hundred Ducats z to them our of waiting, thiriry (ix; 
to the Secretary, Clerk, and Cumpuniſt of the Sacred Colledge, each of thera rwenty 
five; to the Pupes Domeſtick Chaplains, rwenty Ducats 3 to the Keeper General of the 
Pontifical Rubes, ten Ducatsz to the Popes Chaunters or Singing- men, thirty Ducars ; 
to the two Clerks of the Popes private Chapel, lix ; to the intcriour: Officers of the 
Popes Chamber, lix ; to the —— of the Popes Chapel, four ; / ao 
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Clerk of the Chapel, twoz to his Grooms, five and twenty ; to his Mace- bearers, 
fifteen; to his Meſſengers, ten ; to the Keeper of the Iron Gate, lix, ro the Keeper of 
his Privy Garden, four z to the Keeper of the Chains, three , to the Harbinger, five ; to 
the four private Sweepers, each of them one z To the Mulicians of the Caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, (ix , to the Malters of the Ceremonies for their Mantelets in the publick Conliſto- 
ry, twelve ; to the Officers of the PopesPrivy Chamber, the leaſt they give at their 
Creation in Rome is, five hundred Ducats z to them that deliver them the Cap, out of 
Rome ( beſides a thouſand they pay for that ) three huudred Ducats. And the Cardinal 
Princes give much more, to four and ſometimes lix thouſand Ducats ; but belide the Du- 
cats aforeſaid, which are all in Gold, the new Cardinals are oblig'd to be as noble to the 
Officers of the Cardinal Nephews Chamber, who receive no ſhare of this, and are there- 
fore to have a proportion of their own. 

The aforeſaid New Cardinals, to prevent the trouble of diſtributing them themſelves, 
do uſually give their preſents to the Maſter of the Ceremonies, to be diſpos'd according 
to juſt order. But one Author that writ of the State of the Courr of Rome, did adviſe, 
that the Pope would do well to oblige every new Cardinal, belides the preſents afore- 
ſaid, to give a piece of Ordnance to the Stare, to furniſh it with thoſe Arms, that as then 
they were very much unprovided with, though Urban the cighth, had made a hundred 
pieces of the braſs Pillars taken out of the Church Roeronaa. 

eAlexander the ſeventh, ſeem'd to be of the ſame opinion, when he order'd the Arſe- 
nal di Tzvoli for the making of Arms and Ammunition of War, and accordingly intima- 
red his judgement to the preſent Pope, who was then Cardinal Rofþigliofi, and Secretary 
of State, But that delign vanifh'd I know not which way, perhaps becauſe Alexander 
was unwilling to lay the firlt charge of that nature, npon the many Cardinals he reſoly'd 
to pur into the Conliſtory ; but it is certain it would be very well if other Popes that 
are to ſucceed him, would injoyn ir, becauſe it appears unreaſonable, ſo many particular 
perſons ſhould receive advantage by the Creation of Cardinals, and the Univerſal Church 
ger nothing. I am ſatisfy'd the Cardinals would givea hundred Ducats or more, for the 
making of ſuch a thing as ſhould remain in ſome Arſenal or Fort, as a perperual monu- 
ment of their Families, it being but reaſonable ro catft them with the Arms of thoſe Car- 
dinals that gave them, which without doubt would create an affcRion in the people to- 
wards the Cardinals, whereas now they have too great reaſon to complain, to ſee the 
Church its ſelf receive no benefit by their creations. 

There are other little gifts alſo diſtributed here and there, as I ſuppoſe, for diſpatch 
of their Bulls, every Cardinal having his Bull for his Cardinalſhip, ſubſcrib'd by the 
Pope, and all the Cardinals-then prelent in Rome, and Seal'd with the uſual impreſſion of 
the Piſcatory Ring ; ſo that the Bulls that are delign'd for the Cardinal Princes, or 
other of greateſt quality, have their impreſſions in gold, and to all thoſe that are con- 
w_— in that trouble, there are ſome ſmall diſtributions, but to the publick nothing 
at all. 

I have already menijon'd, that the Sacred Colledge, which is as much as to ſay, the 
whoſe Univerlity of Cardmals, is divided into three Orders, of Biſhops, of Prieſts, and 
of Deacons ; amongſt them, thoſe Biſhops precede, that are of longett ſtanding in the 
Epiſcopal Order, and amongſt the Prieſts and Deacons, thoſe that are firſt promoted to 
the Cardinalſhip ; and becauſe it falls our ſomerimes, that there are ſeveral made at one 
promotion, in that caſe, they have the preceedence that are firſt nam'd. But when it 
happens that he that was but a Cardinal Deacon, becomes a Prieſt, he paſles preſently in- 
to the place of his promotion, above all the Cardinal Prieſts that ſhall be promoted aftcr 
him, but not above thoſe that were created before him. The conſequence is not the ſame 
amongſt the Cardinal Biſhops, for if they from Deacons are advanc'd to be Biſhops, they 
take place according to the date of their orders, or promotion. 

As to the Cardinals habits, which are altogether Majeſtick, they have been pre- 
ſcrib'd them at ſeveral times, by ſeveral Popes. For a long tra of time, they went ha- 
bired like [imple Prieſts or Monks, till at laſt Innocent the fourth, in the year 1250. 
order'd them to wear the red Cap, in tokerr of their readineſs ro ſpend their blo9d for 
the ſervice of Chriſt the head of the Church ; a while afier him, ſucceeded Boniface the 
ninth, 
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ninth, who enjoyn'd them to wear Red and Purple habits, in the fathion they wear them 
now, ſaving that they are a little larger than formerly; Pauls the ſecond a Venett.n1 
that rook great care of the Pontifical habits, ro make them the more ſplendid, he 24ded 
the Silken Micre, the Red Bonner, the Red Cloath for their Mules, and the Gilt Statt ; 
Gregory the fourteenth gave the Red Bonnet to the Regular Cardinals, allowing them 
as to the reſt to go habited in the ſame colour as ochers of their Order did, but as to th: 
faſhion and matter, they were conſtrain'd to go like the reſt of the Cardinals, tht is 
without Rochers, or Caſſocks of Cloath, and when others had their Caps of Red they 
had theirs of water'd Chambler, and when others wore their Purple, theirs was withour 
watering, bur their Cap and Bonnet both of a faſhion. 

There are three colours the Cardinals make uſe of, Purple, Red, and Murrey, but of 
this laſt they make uſe bar two dayes in a year, which are the fourth Sunday in Lent 
and the third of Advent, The ſubltance commonly is wav'd Chamblet, or Wool, aC- 
cording co the ſeaſon of the year, they wear Caſlocks alſo, but very light alwayes, and 
either of Taffaty or Sarcenet. 

I could (er down the times alſo the Cardinals wear Purple, and Scarlet, bur I look 
upon it as ſuperfluous, and not much material ro the Reader. Only this 1 thall mention, 
that though the Cardina.s be in Mourning, they leave not off notwithſtanding their 
Scarlet habits, or Red Cap in the exerciſe of all choſe FunRions that others do wear 
them in ; with this difference only, that whereas others wear Purple Chamblet, they 
wear Purple Say's. But upon their ſolemn Fellivals they are conttantly in Red, unleſs 
they be in very deep Mourning, walking up and down the City, or making their Vilits 
in that habit, though there are ſeveral Viluts they are oblig'd ro make in their Scarler 
Robes. 

The ſame meaſures they obſerve in their Cavalcades, or ſolemn Ridings , they affe& 
much to have the Trappings of their Mules of the ſame colour with their Clothes. They 
uſe uot to wear Black upon any occalion of Mourning, either in their Clothes, Coaches, 
or Furniture of their Houſes ; nor do the New Cardinals wear Mourning often, and 
if they ſhould, rhey mult pull them oft till they have mads, receiv'd, and teturn'd their 
Vilits. 

The Cardinals have commonly a Silver or Gilt Mace carried before them, not ſo 
much to fignibe the greatneſs of their Qgnity, as the excellence of it. The Barber of the 
houſe, or {ome orher Aſliſtant of the Chamber, do carry it ordinarily, as often as the 
Red Cloak is carried abroad ; unleſs it be when they go to preach in the Palace, or upon 
Good Friday, then a Groom carries it cover'd to the place where be goes ; and when the 
Cardinal takes his Cloak, the Barber takes the Mace. 

Their Cavalcades, whether Pontifical or private, are pompous and magnificent ; when 
they ride in their Pontificalibus, they have their Mantles, and Red Caps upon their 
heads, and their Foot-cloaths and Trappings of their Mules ſuitable with their Clo:hes, 
the fplendor and magnificence of which {ight,- puts the poor Prelate ( that has nut ne- 
ceſſary accoutrements way Bd. out of his wits. A certain Biſhop of Naples, that 
happen'd upon ſuch a ſolemn occalion to be a ſpectator with me, obſerving ſome ot their 
Mules to be furnith'd ſo richly, he turn'd to me and told me, that /z Rome zr 55 better to 
be a Cardinals Male, than a Prelate of the Church, 

And the times of theſe Pontifical Ridings are not ſeldom , every time his Holineſs 
rides with any ſolemanity, they are oblig'd to attend him in their Robes 3 on the Annun- 
tiation day they do the (ame ; the day the Pope is inveſted they do ſo roo z upon ccca- 
ſion of any publick Conkitory, it a Cap be given ro any Cardinal, when they accom- 
pany any, Cardinal that goes Legaz 4 latere to any Foreign State, -and when he returns ; 
when they are ro meet any King vr Queen ; and laſtly, when they go to any Chappel, 
or particular Conliſtory, they march with the ſame magniticence and decorum, 

They ride privately, when they accompany his Holineis either out or into the City ; 
if the Pope be a Horfe-back, or in his Litter, the Cardinals ride in colours ſuitable tv 

the ſeaſon, and the garniture of the Mules are but ordinary. 

The Ceremony ot ſending the Cap to ſuch Cardinais as are abſent from Rome, is very 
Curigus, and happens bur rarely ; becauſe for the molt part the Popes will have them tv 

receive 
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receive them from their own hands ; not that it is neceſſary to the Orders of the Church, 
but out of an ambition they have to receive their thanks and acknowledgements from the 
new Cardinals from their own mouths, and to treat with them about the intereſt of their 
Families, and the obligations they have to their Kindred ; for which reaſon, ſore Popes 
do give the new Cardinals to underitand, that they rook the reſolution of creating them 
Cardinals upon ſeveral conſiderations, bur eſpecially at the inſtant requeſt of their Ne- 
phews, though indeed there was no ſuch matrer. 

But when by the inceſſant importunity of ſome King, the Pope is conſtrain'd to ſend 
a Cap to ſome Cardinal out of Rome, he ſends «em of his Chamber, or ſome other 
Gentleman expreſs, with a Breve direted ro the Nuntio, Biſhop, or other Prelat of that 

lace where the Cardinal is that is to reccive it; whois oblig'd to go forth to meer ir 
with all his Family and Friends, as not regarding the perſon that brings it, but the qua- 
lity of him that ſends it ; and entring the City again, the Cap iscarry'd before him upon 
a Mace, expos'd to the light of all people, as it 15 uſually done, when the Pope makes 
his Cavalcade to take p fl. (ſion in Saint Fohbn de Lateran the day of the Annunration. 

Being entred into the City in this manner, and lodg'd at the expence of the Cardinal, 
the firlt Feſtival day that happens, they come all ro the Cardinals houſe, as well he that 
brought the Cap, as he that is to give it him and in ſhort, all ſuch as are delirous to 
ſerve the Cardinal in the performance of that ceremony. The Cardinal, in the mean 
rime, riding with his Cappuchins hood, and a black Cap upon his head, with all his 
Train, and the Mace betore ( by expreſs order from his Holineſs ) ro Church ; where 
beiug arriv'd, he makes a ſhort prayer at the Altar, and hears Maſs. That done, the 
Prelat delign'd for that office, dreflcs him in his Rubes very ſolemnly, and then diſpoſes 
him into {ome eminent place where all the people may fee him, Then he that carryes the 
Mace ( who is the ſame that brought it from Rome |) puts it upon the Altar, and pre- 
ſents che Prelar with che Bull, who receiving it. with great reverence, and ordering it to 
be read by one of his Familiars, he makes an Oration in praile of his olinels, and of his 
ownreadine(s to execute his commands. 

Thai Orativn being ended, which muſt be ſhort, if ir be thought good, the Cardinal 
advances to tne Altar, and falling down upon his knees, he ſwears to all the particulars 
contain'd in the Popes Bull in manner and form as 1s ordained at Reme. Th: Prelat 
orders the Miter to be taken out upon this, and ſays ſome prayers over the Cardinal, 
which are to be found in the Ritual for that purpuſe ; that done, the Cardinal puts off 
his hood, and the Preiat the Miter , and then he that brought the Cap, delivers it to the 
Prelat, who receives it, and puts it upon the Cardinals head, and gives him an Oſculum 
Pact ; which Cap 1s preleatly taken off again, and given ro him that brought it. Atcer 
which, they ling a Te Dewm, and bleſſes the people z and then all of them accompany 
him back to his houſe, he riding with his red Cap upon his head, and ſhewing all cour- 
telie imaginable to ſuch as have tavour'd him 1n that ceremony, teaſting and entertaining 
them within, whilſt the Conduits run with- Wine at his Gate. 

The Cardinals receive and make viſits with the greateſt circumſpeRion in the world ; 
their Maſters of Cercmonies ſtudying and contriving fr. m morning to night, after whar 
manner it is to be done, leſt they ſhould be any way defeQiive in their alice Thoſe who 
goto Audience of che Pope, wear the ſame habits they do when they go to any Congre- 

ation held in the preſence of the Pope ; at which times they kiſs not his feer, unleſs at 
their firſt Audience only 3 or when they have been ſix months at leaſt our of Reme; or 
when they take their leaves, and are ſent Legats into any place ; or when they return. 
The Pope gives them the privilege of ſetting betore him upon a back'd chair, he makes 
them be cover'd, and uſes them as Brethren ; whereas the Ambaſſadors 'of Princes do 
commonly ſtand bare, and if at any time they be permitted ro lit down, it is upon a chair 
Without a back. 

Many do much admire the manner of receiving Ambaſſadors at Rome, and I muctt 
more, that Kings ſhould be oblig'd ro receive and treat his Nuntio's like their equals al- 
moſts, ſuffering them to be cover'd in their preſence alwayes, and placing them in the 
moſt honourable ſeats z whilſt the good Pope, withour any retleion upon the Majeſty 
of a King, entertains their Ambaſſadors with ſo little Decorum, that one would in his 
preſence 
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preſence believe them ſome inferiour Officers of the Kings Chamber, rather than the Re- 
preſentatives of the Majeſty of a King. 

In my judgement, it was ſufficient if the Ambaſſadors look'd upon them as Gods 

Vice-Gerents upon Earth, whilſt they are upon matters of Religion, or dre(s'd up in their 
Pontificalibus, and performing ſome Eccletiaſtical duty ; at ſuch times, 1 could allow 
them to advance themſelves above other people. But that as a Temporal Prince he ſhould 
receive Ambaſſadors, and negotiate with them of matters of Policy and State only, 
without paying them that honour one Prince does uſually ro the Miniſters of another, in 
my opinion is nor ſuicable to the dignity of a King ; for what yreater indecency can there 
be, than to ſee a Cardinal, the molt wretched and deſpicable creature perhaps that is to 
be ſeen, ſtanding with his Cap on his head, or elſe licting on his back'd Chair, cheek by 
jole with his Holineſs ; and the Ambaflador of a King, and one of the greateſt Lords of 
his Kingdom, to ſtand ſneaking at a diſtance, and uncover'd, or elſe ſetting on a a ſtool 
like a Schovl-boy. Bur [ ſhall leave the care of theſe things to themſelves, who if they 
ſaw the difference that is made, they would doubtleſs find out ſome way to redrels it ; 
and proceed to the ceremonies the Cardinals uſe commonly in their vilirs. 
If at any time the Cardinals be ill, they receive no vilits, unleſs their diſtempers be 
ſuch, as will permit them co receive their Vilirants in habits ſuitable ro ſuch vilits; and 
*ris the ſame caſe at the death of any of their kindred, though never ſo near , they ſeldom 
give audience to any body z for which reaſon, ſome of them ( to avoid the importunity 
of ſuch as will vilit them, though they know rhe cuſtom to the contrary ) do retire in- 
tro ſome private place either within the City or without, I ſpeak this of che generality 
of Cardinals, for thete are ſome of them, in ſpight ot all cuſtoms will be vilited, in cafe 
of lickneſs, or condoling ; and without any great abſurdity, it being at their choile to 
receive them or not ; though others with good reaſon forbear ir. 

If they that make the vilit be Cardinals, the Cardinal meets them in the waiting 
Chamber, or perhaps a little further z but no further to be ſure than the top of the Stairs: 
if they be Princes, with the Title of Serensſimo, they are receiv'd as the Cardinals : if 
they be Ambaſladors of ſume King, rwo or three Chambers off, it there be ſo many, if 
leſs, they go buc co the firſt, whuch is that that is next the Chamber of his Audience : if 
they be Brothers or Nephews of the Pope that is living, they receive them as they do 
the Ambaſſadors of Kings : if they be Ambaſſadors trom Savoy, Tuſcany, Dukes and 
Peers of France, Grandees of Spain, Nephews to preceedent Popes, Generals for the 
Church, or Heads of ſome of the moſt eminent Families in Rome; they meet them a 
Chamber and a half, and no more. The Agents of Serene Princes, the Ambaſſadors 
of Malta, Bologna, and Ferara, have halt a Stanza, or a little more ; but the e.3/alta 
Ambaſſador has uſually ſome paces more, than thoſe of Bologna, and Ferara, and 
not without reaſon. 

All theſe are permitted to fit down, and be cover'd without any diſtinion ; yer the 
Cardinals, and berene Princes, ſet alwayes right againſt the Cardinal that they vilir, 
both of them with their fides rowards the door z bur the reſt fit a lictle of one lide, and 
not dire&ly over againſt the Cardinal. For the Biſhops, Arch-Biſhops, and Prelats, he 
receives them as he pleaſes himſelf ; for ſome of them, he ſtirs not our of his own Cham- 
ber , for others, he goes as far as the Anti-chamber, according ro the qualiry of the 
Prelat , but he gives them all liberty indifferently to ſer down. 

The Cardinal Nephew of the then living Pope, ſuffers not any Prelat to ſet before 
him, but treats them as his Subje&ts, which ſavours roo much of Tyranny, for the 
Church is a Republique, and not a Monarchy, and the Prelats are Miniſters of the 
Church, and no Slaves to any body. 'Tis a fine light, is it not ? to fee a grave Prelat 
with his beard as white as ſnow, after forty years ſpent in the ſervice of Chriſt in his 
Church, to be forc'd to ſtand in the preſence of an ignorant young Nephew of the Popes# 
But if they would uſe perſons of worth with more reſpe& than they do, the Church 
would be better ſerved, and Gods Service not ſo lighted as it is. | 

But that which is moſt conliderable is, rhat the Cardinal Nephews have no reaſon art 
all ro treat them of the Clergy fo ill, ſince the Office of the Cardinal Nephew, whom 
they call Padroxe, (and indeed he has roo much of rhe Maſter ) extends no further chan 
r0 
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$0 the Civil Government. His principal buſineſs is to affift the Pope His Uncle in Tempo- 
ral things, and he 1s therefore call'd Patrone, for in Spirituals rhey have no greater au- 
thority-than other Gardinals have, ſo that thoſe Cardinals that were created before them, 
have the preceedence, to lignifie that the Popes Nephew let him be Nephew as much as 
he can, ceaſes not to be equal, and ſometimes inferiour, to their Seniors in all things re- 
lating to the Eccleſiaſtical adminiſtrations of the Church. 

Things being (0, what is the reaſon the Cardinal Nephews uſe not the Prelats of the 
Church with the ſame reſpe&t as other Gardinals do * What pretence can there be, thar 
a Cardinal that has preceedence of the Popes Nephew, ſhould give a Prelat liberty to fic 
in his preſence, and the Nephew that is preceeded, and is by conſequence inferior to the 
other, will make him ſtand like his Servant.f- This is no other, than to advance a 
younger Brotker before an elder. If a Prince that is the firſt born, ſhould permit a Ba- 
10n of his Realm to ſtand cover'd before him, and. his ſecond Brother make him ftand 
bare, would it not be undecent, and ridiculous ? It is the ſame caſe wich the Prelats in 
Fome , whilſt they receive more honour from the greater Cardinals, than from the 
leſſer. | 

If the Pope be Gods Vice-gerent, he cannot create another Vice-gerent, and if his Ne- 
phew be not his Vice-gerent, how comes he to ſlight and deſpiſe the true' Minifters of 
God ? But things are now at that paſs, thofe Prelats are contemn'd that are Servants and 
Friends to the Church, and by thoſe very perſons that are her greateſt Enemies ; ſo that 
it is beltev'd, there is more to be got at preſent, by perplexing and perfecuting of the 
Church, than by ſerving it never to faithtully. 

Bur I will rerurn now to ſpeak of the Ceremony when they take their leaves. If they 
be Cardinals or Serene Princes, the Cardinal attends them to their Coaches, but with 
this difference ; if they be Cardinals, he ſuffers their Coaches to be gone, before he offers 
ro recurn to his Chamber ; but if Princes, he turns about, and goes back before the 
Coach be gone. The Ambaſladors of Kings, and the living Popes Nephews, he accom- 
panies to the top of the Statrs, leaves them there, and returns firſt towards his Cham- 
ber ; and the ſame cuſtora he uſes ro all that vilit him,' efpecially ro thoſe whoſe en- 
trances I have mention'd, of whom it is not neceſlary | thould ſpeak again, ir is ſuffici- 
ent to know the Cardinals do ordinarily accompany them at their departure, ſore Cham- 
bers or Paces further than he met them at their entrance : that is, thoſe that were re- 
ceiv'd in the fir{t Chamber, are accompany'd to the ſecond when they go.away ; and fo 
forward according to the quality of their reception. 

The Cardinals do uſually accompany the-ordinary Prelats one Chamber, the Biſhops 
two, the Arch-Biſhops, Patriarchs, Treaſurers, and Auditors of the Chamber, three, 
and the Governour of Rome more ; and all this is to be underſtood of Rome, or in ſome 
place out of the Juriſdi&on of the Biſhops, or Arch-Biſhops, for if a Cardinal hap- 
pens to be within the Dioceſs of a Biſhop, Arch-Bithop, or Patriarch, and is viſited by 
them, he receives them with greater civility, as being in their Juriſdifion z in the Cere- 
mony of meeting or accompanying back, -the Cardinals do regulate themſelves according 
to the number ot Rooms that there are, In a houſe therefore where there are many, they 
meet and accompany them a little farther than ordinary ; and where there be but few, 
he accompanies them the leſs, for fear of being driven into a neceſſity of going with them 
to their outward Room. 

The Gentlemen and Servants of the Cardinal that is viſited, do alwayes attend the 
perſon that is accompany'd by their Maſter. For example, thoſe that are Cronght by the 
Cardinal to the top of the Stairs, are by them waited upon to their Coach ;z whoſe that 
he brings to the waiting Chamber, they attend to the bottom of the Stairs ; andin ſhort, 
they alwayes go two or three Rooms further than the Cardinals do. And if it happens at 
any cime one be vilited by feveral Cardinals at a time, and one or more of them will got 
go with the reſt, the Cardinal that is vilited, leaves ſome of his Gentlemen or Prelats 
0 entertain thoſe that ſtay, and goes himſelf with him, that is going to his Coach. 

As to their manner of returning of vitits, you muſt know the new Cardinals return 
their vilirs in their habits, with a great train of ſeveral \Coaches, to the Ambaſſadors 
of Kings ; and to the Ambaſſadors of Savey, and Taſcany, they make their vilits 
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in Caffocks, Rochets, and riding Cloaks, as they uſually d9. 

The other Cardinals make their vilits indifferently to thoſe Royal Embaſiadors that 
are Relident in Rome, as to extraordinary ; Ambaſladors, and that is, in their habits 
they do the ſame alſo to all Ambaſſadors of Princes, that are admined at any time ini" 
the Conliſtory, as likewiſe to the Republique Ambaſſadors, not taking ot their Mantels 
in their houſes, They render their vilits likewiſe to the Ambaſladors ot Princes that have 
the Title of Highneſs, although chey are nor admirted into a publique Conliftory, with 
this difference only, that they viſit them in their Caſlacks ard lrng Ch ake. 

Thoſe Cardinals that are rerurn'd from-ſome Legation de latere ultra me 1tes, and do 
make a viſit, they do it in the ſame manner as they have been receiv'd by o:her Cardi- 
nals, that is, with as great a train of Coaches as they can pollibly make. 
| Tothoſe Barons or pcrions of quality, that the Cardinals cannot without too great 
condeſcenticn make a vilit to,they find out ſome other way of lignitying an amicable cor- 
reſpordence, taking ſome opportunity 6r'other ro congratulate them, or it that be no: 
to be found, they can vouchiafe a vilit to theik wives, or what other Ladies of their Fanii- 
ly aie neareſt in relation to them. The Cardmals ( if not all of them ) for the m« 1; 
parc are very liberal in their viits to Ladies, giving them extraordinary honours, bath 2 
their coming in, and going out, But thoſe Cardinals thac have the Papacy in their pro- 
ſpeR, live a little more recluſe, receiving no vilits {rom the Ladics, nor mak.irg any to 
them, ſuppoſing thereby to gain an applauſe among the people, and a reputation in the 
Church, 4 

But thoſe that never aim at any ſuch thing, do but laugh at, and deride hat outward 
formality, paſſing away their time with all pleaſures imaginable, making their vilits ror 
only tv Ladies of nob\er extraQion, but receiving ordinary perſons jnto their houles, and 
uling them wich great iamiliarity, as if the honour and reputation ot the Church contilt- 
ed in iuci things as thoſe. | 

But that which ſcandalifeth the Proteſtant moſt, is the ſmall Edification they hnd 
amongſt the Catholicks, and the Converſation'of ſome Cardinals, not at all agreeable 
with the Habits they wear. I ſay ſome Cardinals, becauſe there are ſome in the Sacred 
College that live good lives, ſerve the Church with great zeal, or devotion at lea't, ab- 
ſtaining from rheCommiſſion of any lin that may become ſcandalous to theirNeighbouurs, 
Buc the Romans being well inlinuated by the examples of cheir Hypocrilie, that have liv'd 
with all the pretence of ſeverity imaginable tor ſeveral years, with deiign to come at lat 
to the triple Crown , whether being arriv'd, inſtead of protefiing of Holineſs, they be- 
come Devils ; wil no more believe the outward appearance or hypocritie thy ule to de- 
lude the world withall, in order to make themlelves Popes ; whilſt cvery body knows, 
that at the Eleion of _ 'ris intereſt and paſſion only that bears the (way. 

Many Cardinals therefore, either becauſe they will not change their own natures to 
ſatishe the world, or becauſe they think by waintaining the ſame to fatisfie the world, 
or becauſe they abhor Hypocrilie, or have not judgement proportionable to the dignity 
they poſſeſs, or becauſe they would make uſe of the Majefty of a Cardinal to gratite the 
liberty of their own humours, run into extravagant courſes, and think them{elves honou- 
rable in their Luxury, great in their Pleaſures, and'majeſtick in their Excellcs ; in ſhort, 
they believe they batren in their Scandals, and they do grow fat becauſe they believe ir. 
They have che chiet places at a Play, and they are the firſt that laugh and applaud any 
[= Aay They are not the lalt at your Balls, and to any kind of play they need not a 
ſecond invitation, 

But chac which is moſt to be lamented is, that ſome of them do conſume the greateſt 
part of their Revenues to have Comedyes in their houſes, as it the Decorum 
of the Church , conliſted in the neatneſs of their Plays, and if in Carnival time 
they forbear having troops of Players in their Chambers, they dv but relerve their mo- 
ney for ſume more icandalous uſe. 

How many are there of them, that ſpend the whole night with a pack of Cards in 
their hands f chat from morning to night play at any Profane Sport, bur forget the Di- 
vine Office of a Cardinal ? Oh that it pleas'd Heaven that chey had but any conlider.- 
tion of place or time ! But they give themſelves over to their ſenſualiries without any ich 
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$0 the Civil Government. His principal buſineſs is to affiſt the Pope His Uncle in Tempo- 
ral things, and he is therefore call'd Patrone, for in Spirituals rhey have no greater au- 
thority-than other Cardinals have; ſo that thoſe Cardinals that were created before them, 
have the preceedence, to lignitie that the Popes Nephew let him be Nephew as much as 
he can, ceaſes not to be equal, and ſometimes anteriour, to their Seniors in all things re- 
ating to the Eccleſiaſtical adminiſtrations of the Church. 

Things being ſo, what is the reaſon the Cardinal Nephews uſe not the Prelats of the 

Church with the ſame reſpect as other Cardinals do * What prerence can there be, that 
a Cardinal that has preceedence of the Popes Nephew, ſhould give a Prelat liberty to fic 
in his preſence, and the Nephew that is preceeded, and is by conſequence inferior to the 
other, will make him ſtand like his Servant.f- This is no other, than to advance a 
younger Brother before an elder. If a Prince that is the firſt born, ſhould permit a Ba- 
10n of his Realm to ſtand cover'd before him, and. his ſecond Brother make him Rand 
bare, would it not be undecent, and ridiculous ? Ir is the ſame caſe with the Prelats in 
Kome , whilſt they receive more honour from the greater Cardinals, than from the 
leſſer. 
If the Pope be Gods Vice-gerent, he cannot create another Vice-gerent, and if his Ne- 
phew be not his Vice-gerent, how comes he to ſlight and deſpiſe the true' Minifters of 
God ? But things are now at that paſs, thoſe Prelats are contemn'd that are Servants and 
Friends tothe Church, and by thoſe very perſons that are her greateſt Enemies ; ſo that 
it is beltev'd, there is more to be got at preſent, by perplexing and perſecuting of the 
Church, than by ſerving it never to faithtully. 

But I will return now to ſpeak of the Ceremony when they take their leaves. If they 
be Cardinals or Serene Princes, the Cardinal attends them to their Coaches, but with 
this difference ; if they be Cardinals, he ſuffers their Coaches to be gone, before he offers 
ro rerurn to his Chamber z but if Princes, he turns about, and goes back before the 
Coach be gone. The Ambaſſadors of Kings, and the living Popes Nephews, he accom- 
panics to the top of the Statrs, leaves them there, and returns firſt towards his Cham- 
ber ; and the ſame cuſtora he uſes to all that vilit him, efpecially ro thoſe whoſe en- 
trances I have mention'd, of whom it is not neceſſary 1 thould ipeak again, it is ſuffici- 
ent to know the Cardinals do ordinarily accompany them at their departure, ſome Cham- 
bers or Paces turther than he met them at their entrance : that is, thoſe that were re- 
ceiv'd in the fir{t Chamber, are accompany'd to the ſecond when they go.away ;z and fo 
forward according to the quality of their reception. | 

The Cardinals do uſually accompany the-ordinary Prelats one Chamber, the Biſhops 
two, the Arch-Biſhops, Patriarchs, Treaſurers, and Auditors of the Chamber, three, 
and the Governour of Rome more ;z and all this is to be underſtood of Rome, or in ſome 
place out of the Jurildi&tivn of the Biſhops, or Arch-Biſhops , for if a Cardinal hap- 
pens to be within the Diocels of a Bilhop, Arch-Biſhop, or Patriarch, and is viſited by 
them, he receives them with greater civility, as being in their Juriſdifion z in the Cere- 
mony of meeting or accompanying back, -the Cardinals do regulate themſelves according 
to the number ot Rooms that there are, In a houſe therefore where there are many, they 
meet and accompany them a little farther than ordinary ; and where there be but few, 
he accompanies them the lels, tor fear of being driven into a neceſſity of going with them 
1to their outward Room. 

Che Gentlemen and Servants of the Cardinal that is viſited, do alwayes attend the 
perſon that is accompany'd by their Maſter, For example, thoſe that are Grout by the 
Cardinal to the top of the Stairs, are by them waited upon to their Coach ; whoſe that 
he brings to the waiting Chamber, they attend to the bottom of the Stairs ; andin ſhorr, 
they alwayes go two or three Rooms further than the Cardinals do. And if it happens at 
any time one be vilited by leveral Cardinals at a time, and one or more of them will got 
gy with the reſt, the Cardinal that is vitited, leaves ſome of his Gentlemen or Prelats 
:0 entertan thote that ſtay, and goes himſelt with him, that is going to his Coach. 

As to their manner of returnivg of vitits, you muſt know the new Cardinals return 
their vilics in their habits, with a great train of ſevefal \Coaches, to the Ambaſſadors 
of Kings; and to the Ambaſladors of Savoy, and Taſcany, they make their vilits 
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in Cafſocks, Rochers, and riding Cloaks, as they uſually do. 

The other Cardinals make their vilits indifferently to thoſe Royal Embaſladors thar 
are Relident in Rome, as to extraordinary Ambaſſadors, and that is, in their habits, 
they do the ſame alſo to all Ambaſſadors of Princes, that are admired ar any time int 
the Conliſtory, as likewiſe to the Republique Ambaſſadors, nor raking ott their Mantels 
in their houſes. They render their vilits likewiſe to the Ambaſladors ot Princes that have 
the Title of Highnels, although chey are not admitted into a publique Conliftory, wit! 
this difference only, that they viſit them in their Caſlacks and long Ch ake. 

Thoſe Cardinals that are rerurn'd from-ſome Legation de latere ultra meontes, and do 
make a viſit, they do it in the ſame manner as they have been receiv'd by ocher Cardi- 
nals, that is, with as great a train of Coaches as they can poſſibly make. 

To thoſe Barons or perſons of quality, that the Cardinals cannot without too great 
condeſcention make a vilit to,they find out ſome other way of lignitying an amicable cor- 
reſpondence, taking ſome opportunity 6r'other ro-congrarulate them, or it that be n-: 
to be tound, they can vouchiafe a vilit to theik wives, or what other Ladies of their Fanii- 
ly ae neareſt in relation to them. The Cardimals ( if not all of them ) for the m« i} 
par: are very liberal in their viits to Ladies; giving them extraordinary honours, batl 2c 
their coming in, and going out, But thoſe Cardinals thac have the Papacy in their pro- 
ſpeR, live a little more recluſe, receiving no vilits {rom the Ladics, nor making any to 
them, ſuppoling thereby to gain an applauſe among the people, and a reputation in the 
Church. FP ng 

But thoſe that never aim at any ſuch thing, do but laugh at, and deride ha: outward 
formality, paſſing away their time with all pleaſures imaginable, making thetr vilits not 
only tv Ladies of nob(er extraQtion, but receiving ordinary perſons jnto their houtes, and 
uling them with great iamiliarity, as if the honour and reputation ot the Church conkilt- 
ed in (uch things as thoſe. 

But that which ſcandaliſeth the Proteſtant moſt, is the ſmall Edification they trad 
amongſt the Catholicks, and the Converſation'of ſome Cardinals, not at all agreeable 
with the Habits they wear. I ſay ſome Cardinals, becaufe there are ſome in the Sacred 
College that live good lives, ſerve the Church with great zeal, or devotion at lea't, ab- 
ſtaining from theCommiſſion of any (in that may become ſcandalous to theirNeighbuurs, 
Buc the Romans being well inlinuated by the examples of their Hypocrilie, that have liv'd 
with all the pretence of ſeverity imaginable tor ſeveral years, with deiign to come at lat! 
to the triple Crown ; whether being arriv'd, inſtead of protefſing of Holineſs, they be- 
come Devils ; will no more believe the outward appearance or hypocrilie they ule to de- 
lude the world withall, in order to make themlelves Popes ; whillt every body knews, 
that ac the EleQion of Popes, 'tis intereſt and paſſton only that bears the (way, 

Many Cardinals therefore, either becauſe they will not change their own natures to 
ſatishe the world, or becauſe they think by maintaining the ſame to fatisfie the world, 
or becauſe they abhor Hypocrilie, or have not judgement proportionable to the dignity 
they poſleſs, or becauſe they would make uſe 6f the Majefty of a Cardinal to gratite the 
liberty of their own humours, run into extravagant courſes, and think them!cives honou- 
rable in their Luxury, great in their Pleaſures, and*majeſtick in their Exceſlcs ; in ſhort, 
they believe they batren in their Scandals, and they do grow fat becauſe they believe ir. 
They have che chiet places at a Play, and they are the firſt that laugh and applaud any 
Buffonry. They are not the lalt at your Balls, and co any kind of play they need not a 
ſecond invitation. 

But chac which is moſt to be lamented is, that ſome of them do conſume the greateſt 
part of their Revenues to have Comedyes in their houſes, as it the Decorum 
of the Church , conliſted in the neatneſs of their Plays, and if in Carnival time 
they forbear having troops of Players in their Chambers, they do but relerve their my- 
ney for ſume more icandalous uſe. 

How many are there of them, that ſpend the whole night with a pack of Cards in 
their hands ? chat from morning to night play at any Profane Sport, bur forget the Di- 
vine Ofhce of a Cardinal ? Oh that it pleas'd Heaven that chey had but any conlidera- 
tion of place or time! But they give themſelves over ro their ſenſualiries without any inch 
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thought, accommodating thoſe circumſtances to their pleaſures z and this I can affirm, 
becauſe I my ſelf faw a Cardinal now living, play a whole-night together with a Lady, 
and ſuffer'd her willingly to win, that ſhe might be induc'd to play the oftner with him. 

The Apoſtles of Chriſt were'not ſuch men, nor were his Diſciples like them ar all ; 
nor can I rell why they that pretend to that, Title, and to be included in the Apoſtolick 
College, ſhould doſo. But we muſt not therefore ſeem to be ſcandaliz'd at that, which 
is look'd upon as an ornament by the Eccleliaſticks of Rome, 

Bur it concerns us to turn away our eyes from ſuch as thoſe,and 6x them upon them that 
refrain from thoſe ſcandals, making irtheir care, that the people be edified by their ex- 
amples, the Church well ſery'd by their praftices, and all Eccleſiaſticks ſatisfy'd with the 
ſincerity of the Converſations ; amongſt which number of Cardinals, I am fure ſome of 
them are good, if not at the heart ( which God only knows )) art leaſt in appearance, and 
in the judgement of man. DS FE ; ; 

And now it is convenient to ſay ſomething about-the ſtoppiug of their Coaches, and 
the Cuſtoms they obſerve when they are Legats of ſome City or Province, or when they 
do enter with, or accompany any Prince either Eccleliaſtical or Civil. 

I ſhall tell you in brief. that a Cardinal.ſtops his Coach co another that is his Senior; 
for it is to be raken notice of, that the moſt antient Cardinal is the laſt alwayes that ſtops, 
and the firſt that goes forward. To the Ladies, they are the firſt that ſtop, and the laſt 
that go, it being bur civil ro give the preceedence to the Ladies ; but to all other per- 
ſons, under the quality of a Crown'd head, they are the laſt that ſtop, and the firſt that 
depart. 

% many times falls out, that they meer the Sacrament or Hoſt as they paſs along the 
Streets in their Coaches, if they do ſo, they come out immediately, and accompany the 
Prielt that carries it to the very, Altar, where they fall down upon their knees, make a 
ſhort Prayer, and return to their Coaches. And if the Prieſt by accident goes to the 
houſe of any lick perſon, they bear him company to the Gate, where they fall down up- 
on their knees, till che Prieſt be entred, and then they come back to their Coaches. The 
ſame Cuſtome the Cardinals obſerve when it is carry'd in any Proceſſion, or other $S0- 
lemnity. If a Cardinal, as he paſſes in or out of the City, ſees another Cardinal on foor, 
he diſmounts immediately ro make the uſual Complements; and being parted, he mounts 
not into his Coach, till he has gone ſome certain Paces on foot. To other perſons, he 
{eldome lights out of his Coach, unleſs upon ſome particular bulineſs. But when there 
is any malice or animoſity berwixt Cardinals, as it happens too often, they expreſs it by 
paſſing whole years by one another without ſaluting or ſpeaking a word, 10 as that Rale 
has this exception, for if one Cardinal meets another that he has a Piqueto, he not only 
will not alight from his Coach, but lets him go by, and pretends not to ſee him, and this 
15 nothing but what I have ſeen ; but the more prudent avoid all occaſions of meeting their 
Enemies. | 

There is great civility to be found amongſt the Eccleliaſticks of the Church of Rome; 
as to their entertainment of Strangers, and Humane Converſation, I ſpeak in general ; 
as to particulars, there are ſome will ſhrug up their ſhoulders ro their greateſt Bene- 
faors, that they may not be conſtrain'd ro make them ſome ſort of Complement againſt 
their wills. It is ſufficient, that amongſt all the Chriſtian Clergy, the Church of 'Keme 
does far exceed the Proteſtants in their entertainment of Strangers, though they force 
themſelves as much as is p_ ro fatisfie them, The reaſon 1s, the Proteſtant has a 
heart good enough, but his purſe is too weak, and that little he gets by the ſweat ( as 
it were )) of his brows, muſt of neceſſity be apply'd to the maintenance of his Families, 
not to the acquiring the applauſe of Travellers, to the nouriſhment of his Children, and 
not to the entertainment of Strangers : but thoſe of the Church of -Rgme have that plen- 
ty of riches,it would be a miracle if they ſhould not gain themſelves ſome friends by their 
ſuperfluity;though they have Nephews and ------- to inrich inſtead of Children, yet they 
may do all thar without any inconvenience,for they knew well enough out of what Trea- 
lury to take money to create themſelvs kintnd to ſhew themſelves Courteous; beſides 
from their Civility and Gentileneſs they exprels to Strangers, they draw no ſmall profir 
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eManfridonia, which when it ſounds, makes this Eccho, by common report, 'Dammi 8 
dorti, &&c. Grve me and Ile give thee, Give me and lle give thee, Give me and lle give thee. 
Great is the Civility the Cardinals uſe ro any Ambailador they tind in any City or State 
of the Church, recciving ſtrangers with all po{lible courtelie ; infomuch that ſome Pro- 
teſtants themſelves have gone away very well {atisfy'd wich their humanity. I will nor 
ſay much of their comportment to Serene Princes who have their Orders from Rome, to 
the end they may be entertain'd at his Hulinels his charge, andare therefore receiv'd by 
the Cardinal Legars with the greateſt honour imaginable. And by this extraordinary 
courtelie, the State of the Church: feels po (mall incnvenience, becauſe they take occa- 
ſion upon any pretence whatſoever to lay uw imp«{ts upon the people, as they did up- 
on the arrival of the Queen of Sweden, which remains ( as « perpetual memcrial of 
Alexander the ſeventh ) upon their th..ulders to this day ; and I have heard ſome people 
exclaim, *Tis we that ſuffer for the Generoſity of the Fopes. 

To meet the cldeit ton of any Prince, any Royal Amiaſſadors, or the Ambaſſidors 
of the Dukes of Savoy or Tuſcany, the Cardinais are wont t-- £0 as far as the Gates of 
the City, with as great a Train of Coaches as they can poikioly ger, or the largenel(s of 
the place will bear. They firlt ſend one of the chict of their Faunlies to meer them, and 
with a fine Summer Coach to invite them frum their own. After that they ſend a com- 
pany of Lances half a dayes journey more or lets ; and a mile or two out of the City, 
they ſend their Vice-Legatrs with (ume {mall number ot Coaches, 

But this common Kule has its exceptions :1kewile ; tor there are ſome Cardinals that 
treat and careſs ſuch perſons accord:ng to the amm-licy or inclination they have for their 
Maſters. For example, a Cardinal of che Freych faction will receive an Ambaſſador 
from France, with greater Pomp than an Amvaſlador trom Spain, and.it is the ſame on 
the other i1de. Burt thole that are indittcrent, obicrve their Rules, and meaſure their 
Paces exactly, both for the one and the other, having a care alwayes to expreſs ſome- 
thing more of honor to the Royal Ambaſſadors, than ro the Ambaſſadors trom Savoy 
and Tuſcany, nor indeed without realvn. Sometimes the Cardinals will pretend I know 
not what excuſes, ſending great Trains i meet thew, bur ſtaying themielves at home, 
where they receive them at the top of the Stairs wuthourt then Ruchers. Which cuſtom 
is never us'd to the eldeſt Son of any Serene Prince, they receiving them alwayes at whe 
Gate of the Town, unleſs the Legat be lick in Bed. In the fame manner they receive their 
Brother Cardinals as they pals by. 

The Relations of Serene Princes, and ſome principal Barons, are receiv'd ſome few 
miles off ( by the Cardinal Legats appointment ) by the Maſter of his Chamber, and 
ſomerimes by his Vice-Legat, who conducts them to the botrom of the Stairs, where 
they are receiv'd by his Eminence ; ſometimes he prerenus for, their greater honour to 
walk out into the City, and as ſoon as he has notice that the Prince is near at hand, he 
marches into the Street by which he is to paſs, and ( pretending to have mer him by 
accident ) takes him up into his Coach, and conducts him to the Pallace prepar'd for 
him. 

Neither the Cardinal Legats, nor any other Cardinal in Rome, does uſe to make any 
invitation to Marqueſſes, Counts, or other perſons of quality, that are paſſing abour 
their own particular affairs. Yer the Cardinal Legar, if they make him a vilic ( to return 
them ſome expreſſions of favour ) will invite them to Dinner or Supper, and appoint 
ſome of kis Gentlemen afterward to accompany him, and ſhow him what is moſt conſi- 
derable in the Town. The principal Ladies, as Ambaſſadors Wives and the like, the 
Cardinals do alwayes invite, and ſend the meaneſt of their Relations co meet them, if 
they have any ( which they ſeldome wanc ) or at leaſt their Major Demo; ſome miles 
out of the Town, and that more or leſs, according to the defign they have to do them 
honour ; belides which, they do uſually intreat ſome of the principal Ladies of the City 
r0g0 and receive them, and accompany them to the Palace, where the Cardinal receives 
them at the Stairs head, and conveys them to the appartment ordain'd them, 

The particularities of their Vilics,and Receptions, | have thought good to inſert in this 
Cardinaliſm, for the ſatisfa&tion of ſome Oucland:fh Gentlemen chat did earneſtly delire 
it. For my own part, Ihad no other delign, _ to ſpeak of matters appercaining to 
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their poliricks : however it ſeems not improper, ſeeing in theſe times the policy of the 
Cardinals run ſo much into Ceremony. 

I ſhall now ſpeak of the eight Offices that are peculiar to the perſons of the Cardinals, 
which are the Popes Vicar; The chief Penitentiarie; The Vice- Chancellor, The Chamber- 
lain ; The Prefe& of the Signature ds Fuſtuz14 z The Prefett of the Signature ds Graria ; 
The Prefe& of the Breves z The Bibliothecary, And firſt I ſhall begin with the Popes 
Vicar, which office is the moſt antient of all, and was for a long time executed by 
Biſhops, and other Prelats. But Px the fourth, transferr'd that digniry upon the Sacred 
Colledge, declaring the Cardinal Gsacomo Savells Vicar, about the year 1565. after 
which time it was alwayes conferr'd upon Cardinals. The juriſdition of this Vicar, is 
over the Prieſts and Regulars in Rome, and the Territories belonging to it. He has au- 
thority alſo over Societies of Laicks, Religious Houſes, Hoſpitals, Jews, and Courte- 
zans, belides I know not what power over the concourſes of Curats for Benefices in 
Rome, which are not 5n partibus ; and this Office affords the Cardinal Vicar for his Pen. 
lion, a hundred Ducats of Gold a month, paid him out of rhe Chamber. This Vicar has 
in bis Court two Deputies, one for Civil Cauſes , the other for Criminal, and a Vice- 


 gerent who is a Titulary Biſhop, and can exerciſe all the Epiſcopal Fun&tions in Rome, 


and he has the Superintendancy, and Care of the Monaſteries and Nuns ; he has his 
Provoſt Marſhal, and a certain number of Serjeants, and comes with the ret of his Offi- 
cials into the Congregations held before the Vicar abour matters belonging ro his Court. 
Belides theſe, there are four Notaries belonging to that Office, each of which executes his 
charge apart, and has eight or ten Clerks under him perpetually. 

The office of chief Penitentiary is given by the Pope to a Cardinal alwayes, and yeilds 
him that has it, a yearly Rent of about five thouſand Ducats of Gold. His juriſdition 
lyes in caſes reſerv'd for the Pope, in giving abſolution gratzs xbique, and giving faculty 
to ablolve in Parchment Seal'd with the Penitentiary Seal, ro tuch Confeſlors as he ap- 
proves. This Penetentiary has a Prelat under him, that is call'd the Regent of the Peni- 
tentiary office, to whom the Confeſlors repair upon occalion, if they cannot have imme- 
diate diſpach from the Cardinal. And here ir is ro be advertis'd, that this Penitentiary 
aſſigns penance according to the quality of the offence, though the Confeſlor perhaps 
conceals the perſon, T his Penitentiary firs in great ſtare, ſometimes in the Cathedral of 
Saint Fohn de Lateran, ſometimes of St Peter -in the Vatican, and ſometimes in the 
Church of Sanita Maria Maggiore , upon a kind Throne or Tribunal fapr or five ſteps 
high,with a wand in his hand,to hear the Confeſſions of reſerv'dCaſes.1 had once occafion 
to make uſe of him, but I would not go to Cardinal Frangsſco that was chief Penitentiary 
ro confeſs my ſelf, leſt all that were preſent in the Church, ſhould underſtand the quali- 
ty of my Conſcience ; for as ſoon as they obſerve any body at the feet of the Cardinal, 
they imagine immediately he has ſome great-Joad upon his Conſcience, which makes ma- 
ny people forbear going thicher. This Penitentiary can call a Congregation, and-by (che 
alliltance and intervention 6f his Regent { who keeps the Seat ) rwo or three Jeſuit 
Prieſts, and ſome few Canoniſts ) deliberate about the intereſt and affairs of the office, 
the Hiſtory of whoſe Original follows. 

About rwo hundred yezrs after Chriſts Incarnation, Saint Cornel:zs being Pope, and 
many Chriſtians i, am to Idols,there was a great controverlie, whether thoſe 
that were laps'd might be reconcil'd, and re-admitted again, which was the' Foundation 
of rhe Novatian Schiſm. Afrer long diſpute, jt was concluded by the major part, that 
they might ; but becauſe ſyme were leſs Sinners than others, ſome had not Sacrificed, 
others had indured Perſecution, but were not able to perſevere. There were certain 
Prieſts deputed, who, Pro modo culpe admiſſam Penitentiam indulgerent , That is, Pro- 
portion the Penance to the quality of the Crime. And from hence ſprang the Penitentiaries, 
who after the Church was in peace, and tranquility, extended their juriſdition by de- 
grees, to-other delinquents ; for which reaſon it was eſtabliſh'd, chat in every Patriar- 
chical Chu <h in Rome, there ſhould be two Prieſts, who ſhould have the care of impo- 
ling of Penances according to- the Penitential Canons, which are very antient, by the 
teſtimony of the Keeper ot the Library. And this is all is written, or recorded in the 
caſe ; from whence they argue, that in probability theſe Prieſts had a head gr wy to 
whom 
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whom they repair'd to communicate their bulineſs of importance to the Pope, and this 
they would have to be their chief Penitentiary ; who if ſo, mult be very annent, though 
there be no,Records of it, as 'Pauvinus ſayes, before Gregory the tenth. 

The arkienteſt memorial of the Office of the Vice-Chancellor, is to be found in an Epi- 

ſtle about Monarchy written by Saint Ferome, who was then Chancellor, ad Gerontiam : 
Ir is moſt certain the Pope is the only Chancellor of the Church, ſo as the other are call' 
Vice-Chancellors only ; yet there are ſome that believe ir is only out of relpect to Saint 
Lawrence, that was formerly Chancellor, that they ſuffer not his Succeſlors to enjoy the 
ſame title that hedid. Antiently the Chancellor writ whatever belong'd to the Pope to 
write, and ſometimes he an{wer'd thoſe quzries and ſcruples in matters of Faith, as were 
made him by the Biſhops and others ; he writ alſo of the Spiritual Dominion of the Pope, 
and had the ſame Authority the Secretary of the Breves, or the Secretary ab intimts, 
have now. Belides which he had the ſame Juriſdition the Chancellors have now in 
France, or any other Principality, as Luca de Penna affirms in an Epiſtle of his ro 1ſidore, 
in which he ſers down diſtinRly the particular faculties of this Office. He had unger him 
ewelve Scrineraries, and one Proto-Scrinerary, all of chem aſliſting him ro undergo the 
weight of his Charge according to orders : others were to have a care of the draughts, 
and others to tranſcribe them. This Office rill the time of Gregory the 7th. which was 
in the year 1187. was ordinarily conferr'd upon Biſhops, or Cardinals ; and in the year 
1100, the Cardinal Biſhop of Saint Ruffina was Chancellor, by conceflion of Benedztt 
the eight ; during the Papacy of Alexander the ſecond, it cane to be diſuſed, which was 
in the year 1071, and ſo it continued to Gregory the eights rime, being frequently given 
to Cardinal Prieſts, or Cardinal Deacons. 1 he ſaid Gregory having that Othice, as ſoon 
as he was made Pope, took it away from the Colledge ot Cardinals, and pur into it 2 
Canon of Lateran, who becauſe he was no Cardinal, was called Cancellariv wvicem arens ; 
and ſo it continued for a hundred years, out of the hands of the Colledge of Cardinals, 
the Miniſters inſtead of vicem agens, calling him that execyted it Vice-Chancellor, by 
degrees, as a More commodious name. Under Boniface the eight this Othce return'd to 
the Sacred Colledge again, being given to K:chardo Padront a Noble man of Stena, who 
afterwards was made Cardinal as tome think, bur forgetting the antient inſtitution, he 
continued Vice-Chancellor, by inadvertency taking the name of the Office upon him. 

They that had this Office call'd themſelves either Chancellors, or Library-keepers, as 
they pleas'd, becauſe Preerat Sibliothece. Whilit the Emperor had the nomination ©: 
the Popes, the keeper of the Records was call'd Archicancellarins Imperis pro lalia, &- 
eApoſtolice ſedis Bibliothecarins, vel Cancellarins , vel Archncancellarins , and they that 
were in Rome ſaid, Datum Romz per manum N. Diacont Cardinalis, Vicecancellarii, 
Archiepiſcopi Colonienſis, Apoſtolice ſedis Bibliothecaris ſeu Cancellarit, Where is to be 
noted, the Date was made by the ſame Chancellor at chat time the Vice-Chancellorſhip 
was executed by a Cardinal, who got at leaſt nine thouſand Ducars of Gold by ir. 1ts 
Juriſdiction is principally abour the diſpatch of all the Apoſtolical Letters, which are all 
lign'd by the Pope, except ſuch as paſs by Briet ſub annulo Piſcatoris, 

Three times a Week, viz. Tueſday, Thurſday, and Sunday, there meet in his Palace 
all the Officers of the Apoſtolical Chancery, that is, the Regent, and the Abbrewiatori ds 
Parco Maggiore, which are twelve in number, belides the Regent in his Purple habit like 
a Prelate ; all which Offices are ſold, the Regents tor twelve thouſand Ducars of Gold 
and more, and the Abbreviators di Parco for lix thouſand at leait ; which money yields 
the purchaſer eight or ten per Cent. lix of the Abbreviators places are in the Gifc of the 
Cardinal Vice-Chancellor, and the Regents is in his Eminencies. Thelc thirteen Prelates 
have their places in his Holineſs his Chappel : But the Regent comes ſ:1dem thither, , in 
reſpe& of his precedence before other Prelates. Theſe thirteen Prelates are called Refe- 
rendaries, or Remembrancers of the one and the other Courr, and the Regent has power 
to referr all Cauſes of Appeal ro Rome, which he referrs to the Auditors of the Rota and 
Referendaries, diſtributing their Orders with great equality, that every one might have 
his part. 

The Oſhce of Chamberlain yields one y2ar with another {1x thoufand Crowns ot 
Gold, the Juriſdidtion is to take cogniſance of all Cauſes, that fall under the ditcyſhcr 
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of the Apoſtolick Chamber and their Clerks, being preſent ar all cranſaQt,ons in that 
Chamber, unlels he be hinder'd by the Conlittory, paſſing the greateſt part of the dul- 
atches under his own Name, _—_ examin'd and ſubſcnb'd by the Clerks. © 

It is obſervable alſo in the Apoſtolick Chamber, that the Cardinal Chamberlain, and 
all the other Prelates, do come thither with their Purple Pontihcal Cloaks over their 
Rochets, and che other Officers with habits different from what they ordinarily du wear. 
Belides, the Chamberlain is Judge of Appeals, as likewiſe of the Judgeme1us pais'd of 
the Surveyors of the Streets, and with thoſe Surveyors he rakes cogniance of Caulyes, 
Buildings, Bridges, Streets, and other things. Furthermore, in the vacancy of the Chair, 
he relides in the Palace in the Popes apartment, walks up and down Rome with his Guard 
of Swiſſes, who are alwayes attending his perſon ; he coins money alſo with his own 
Armes and Impreſftion upon it : It being his charge to fee the Conclave made, it remains 
at his diſpoling afterwards ; he has a Key to the Treaſury in Saint Angelo, of which 
there are but three, one for the Pope, an other for him, and the third tur the Cardir;al 
Deacon. Some few Ages lince the head of the Deacons was the Arch- Deacon, who was 
a Cardinal, and had the care of the Revenue ; his dignity was very N ble, and continued 
till the year 1100. about which time for the excels ot his Greatneſs, that dignity was 
raken away, and another inſtituted in its room, which is the Chamberlainthip, upon con- 
dition it thovld be conferr'd upon Cardinals only ; and they had their Coadjutors allgn- 
ed them, who are Clerks in the Apoſtolick Chamber, and wkoſe Office in the firſt intti- 
rution was the ſame with the Chamberlains, Now they have the Treaſurer joyn'd to 
them, and the Prelident, in rcſpeR of ſome late difference betwixt the Pope and his 
Chamber! ains. 

The « thice of the Prefe&t of the Signature of Juſtice, is executed by a Cardinal alſo, 
who receives out of the Chamber, for his Penton, a hundred Dicats a Month, His bu- 
linels is ro undey-write anſwers to all Petitions and References, and every Thurſday, ex- 
cept in Vacations, the Signature of Juſtice is held before the Prefe& in his own Pallace, 
for deter mining references ; where alſo twelve Prelats afſiit with Vores, and belides 
them, all other Prelats that are Referendaries. Moreover, there are preſent, but with- 
out power of Voting, the Auditor of che Rera, and the Lieutenant Civil of the Cardinal 
Vicar, 10 the end, no thing to prejudice the juriſuiftion of their Tribunals. 

The Prefect of the Signature dz Graria, is a Cardinal likewite, who has a hundred 
Ducars a month for his Penlion allo, His office is to be preſent alwayes ar the Signature 
di Gratia, which is conſtantly heid before his Holineſs, and it 15 he that ſeals all the Pe- 
ritions and Pardons that paſs there. There are twelve Prelats alſo that have their v.1tes 
there, which ule to be the ſame that were —_ at the Signature of Jultice ; as like- 
wilc the Cardinal Vicar, the Cardinal Prete&t of the Breves, the Datarie, and more or 
fewer of the Cardinals, according as more or fewer of them are depured by the Pope ; 
however, they are never fewer than twelve. : 

There are preſent alſo at that Seal, the Auditor of the Chamber, the Lieutenant Civil 
of the Cardinal Vicar, the Treaſurer General, one of the Auditors 4: Rota, a Protono- 
rary, one of the Clerks of the Chamber, one of the Abbreviatori dil Parco eM aggiore, 
and the R-gent 0! the Chancery, all of them appearing tyr the defence of their pariicular 
juriſd1ions and offices. This Seal js kept conitantly once a week before his Hulineſs. on 
Sunday, or Tueſday, if it fallsnot on a Holy day. : 

The Car4inats likewiſe are Prefe&ts of the Breves, and the Library Keepers ; the Pre- 
felt has an allowance out of the Chamber for his Penſion of a handeed Ducats 2a Month ; 
and his office is to over- look and lign all the draughts of the Briefs that go under a Tax. 
The bulinets of the Keeper of the Library ( that =- his hundred Ducats a month out of 
the Chamber likewiſe ) is to ſuperintend the Preſs, and the Library in the Yarican, and 
the people that work there, in Printing Clafſick writings in the Oriental Tongues. 

Our of this Colledge of Cardinals, there are ſeveral Congregations formed, that are 
call'd for that reaſon, the Congregations of Cardinals. and are fifzeen in number, viz. 
of the Holy. Office, of the affairs of the Biſhops and Regulars of the Councel, of the 
immunities of the Church, of the State, de propaganda Fide, of Rights, of Water, of 
Streers, of the Index, of Conſultation for the Government of the Church, of good Re- 
gimenr, 
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iment, and of eaſing of grievances, of the Mint, of examination of ſuch as are de- 
lign'd to be Biſhops, and of the affairs of the Conliſtory 3 bur for theſe Congregations, 
the Cardinals have only their labour for their pains, and ſome little honour that lignifies 
nothing. 

The Congregation of the Holy Office, meet twice a week, on Tueſday in the Covent 
of Minerva, where the Inquilition is kept by the Father Dominicans, and on Thurſc 
before his Holineſs, where cauſes of Herelie are heard before twelve Cardinals at the 
leaſt, deputed according to the pleaſure of the Pope, and a good number of Divines of 
ſeveral Religious Orders. 

The hy + n_. of the affairs of cheBiſhops — a particular juriſdiion 
over the diftcrences which ariſe betwixt the Bithops, and their Subje&s, and berwixt the 
Biſhops, and the Regulars. This Congregation meets the Friday in every week, in the 
Cardinals houſe that is head of that Congregation, and that with no ſmall trouble, for 
they have : 0 many Letters of complaints ſometimes, it is ſcarce poſſible to read them. 

I he Congregation of the Councel, has the power of interpreting the Orders and De- 
crees of the Councel of Trext, ſo that if any difference happens in Chriſtendome about 
that, they apply themſelves to this Congregation, which gives them all ſeaſonable reſo- 
lution. Ir is held in the antienteſt Cardinals houſe, though the head be another Cardi- 
nal,and that he has the power of aſſembling them: they meet ordinarily once a week, that 
is on Sunday, or Thurſday, if it be no Holyday. PE, 

The Congregation of the Eccleliaſtical immunities, was inſtitured by Urbaz the eight, 
who having had many controverſies of that nature whilſt he was Nuntio, and before he 


©. was Pope, he took an Oath as ſoon he was created, to eredt this Conre, to prevent thoſe 


inconveniences for the future. Which ge 2. yg has power to reſolve ſuch doubts as 
happen in the confuſion and diverſity of offences, and to determine who are, and who 
are not to enjoy the privileges of the Church, This Congregation meets every Tueſday, 
in the eldeſt Cardinals houle, in which there are preſent, ſeveral Cardinals, one Auditor 
di Rota, one Clerk of the Chamber, one out of each Signature, and a Secretary that uſes 
to be a Referendary to one Signature or the other. The Prefe®t of this Congregation 
has for his Penſion about ſeven hundred Ducats a year, and the keeping of thoſe Seals 
that are neceſlary. 

In the Congregation of State, all thoſe Cardinals that have been Apgſtolical Nuntioes 
are preſent, and the Secretary of State to his Holineſs with them, and it is generally held 
before the Pope, or the Gardinal Nephew. 

The Congregation de propaganda fide, was erefted by Gregory the fifreenth of happy 
memory, to inveſtigate and find out all poſſible wayes for the propagating the Cathol*Þ 
Faith in all parts of the World, and to adviſe what may be conducible to fo profitable a 
work. It uſes to meet on Mundays once a moneth before the Pope, and many times in 
the Palace de propaganda fide. There are preſent ſeveral Cardinals, the Apoſtolick Proto- 
notary, his Holinels,his Secretary of State, one Judge that uſes to be Referendary of one 
of the dignatures, the Aſſeſſor of the Holy Office, the Secretary of the ſame Congrega- 
tion, who has built a Palace of no ordinary greatneſs in the Piazza della Santiſſima Tri- 
Tita di monts, for the entertainment of al thoſe that have receiv'd the Catholick Faith, 
and come to ſee Rome z belides that they lodge ſeveral poor Biſhops there, and provide 
them with all things neceſſary for a live ihood. There is a Preſs in this Congregation 
alſo, for all Forcign Languages, where they printdaily theic Miflals, Breviarics, and ſuch 
other Books, 

The Juriſdiftion of the Congregation of Rights, reſpets the differences 'in Rights, 
Ceremonies, Preceedencies, Canonization of Saints, and ſuch like affairs. The anti- 
enreſt of the deputed Cardinals, is head of this Congregation, and has power to con- 
vene them in his own houſe once a month, or oftner as he pleaſes; and it is to be obſer- 
ved, that all Congregations are conven'd by their Heads. 

The Congregation del cAcque, has the care of all Rivers, Bridges, and ſuch things, 
The antienteſt Cardinal is head of it, and calls it upon occalion at his own houſe, chere 
being no preciſe or determinate day appointed. 

The Cardinal Chamberlain is head of the Congregations 4: fonte & ds ſtrade and there 


being 
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being no fix'd day, he calls them too as he thinks It convenient ; but they meer in the 
anticnteſt deputed Cardinals houſe alwayes, and being affembled, they conlider of the 
Aquadu&ts and Gonveyances of water into Rome, and the manner of diſtribucing it tho- 
rough the whole City, as alſo the Commodities of the Streets. 

The Congregation del Fudices, hath JuriſdiRtion in over-ſceing the Preſs, in printing 
and correRing of books , it has a Cardinal ro its head, who afſembles them at his own 
houſe as occalion requires, though there be a day appointed.” 

There is the Congregation della Conſulra, for the Government of the Church, and the 
head of that is the Cardinal Nephew of the preſent Pope, they meet twice a week in his 
houſe, viz, Tueſdays, and Fridays. There are preſent, ſix Cardinals, fix Prelats, a Se- 
cretary that uſes to be a great Conhdent of rhe Nephews ; in this Congregation they 
eonſult of the Government of the Church, all Depuries, 'Prete&s, Governours, Pro- 
voſts, and orher Officers whatever, direfting their accounts thither, of any thing conli- 
derable that happens in their Governments,and this Congregation deliberares'and decrees 
what is to be done in the caſe : The Secretary draws up the Order, and the Cardinal 
that is head, ſubſcribes it firſt, and then the reſt of the Prelats that are preſent. The fe- 
veral Provinces are divided amongſt them, and every one reads the Letters in the Coun- 
cel that come out of their particular Provinces ; bur it is ro be underſtood, the Legat of 
Avignon, the Governour of Benevento im the Kingdom of Naples, and of the Ciry of Ce- 
neda, in the Dominions of the Yenet:an, being all free Governments, are not. ſubje& ro 
the Decrees of this Councel ; the Governour ds Fermo, and that State, and the Governour 
of Spoleti, are exempt likwiſe. The Prelars of this Congregation have three parts of the 
Palace, and each of them a thouſand crowns a year entertainment, and the Secretary two 
thouſand, that is Roman crowns, 

The Cardinal Nephew t» the Pope is head alſo of the Congregation of Grace, and 
good Government z the Communities upon any grievance or oppreſſion, repair thither 
tor remedy with other SubjeRts for preſent relief, and determinations in writing manu 
Regia. This Congregation meets on Sundays C at the ſame place where the Congrega- 
tion della Conſulta meets) by turns, that is, the Congregation for good Government one 
Sunday, and the Congregation for Relief another. There are five or ix Cardinals pre- 
ſent alwayes, ſeven or eight Prelats, one Secretary ; ( which is alwayes the ſame with 
the Secretary in the other Congregation ) all the Lerters or Orders that paſs in this Con- 
Fregation, are lign'd by the Cardinal Nephew , all the Prelats have the ſame Emolu- 
ment the Prelats of the Congregation della Confulta have ; they are habiced in Purple, 
and have the Title of his Holineſſes familiar and Domeſtick Congregation. 

The Congregation of the Treaſury have a particular Juriſdiftion over all Moneys 
ro be coyn't in that State, as likewiſe of Foreign 'Moneys, to obſerve which way they 
may be ſpent in the Territories of the Church. There are preſent four Cardinals, choſen 
4ll of them at the diſcretion of the Pope, and ſome Officers of his Chamber. The head 
of themis be the Pope thinks good to depute, and that head has pewer to aflemble them 
at his own houſe as oft as he pleaſes, for there is no ſet day appointed. ; to 

"The Congregation for the examination of New Biſhops, was inſtituted by Clement 
the eight of happy memory, who examin(d ſeveral perſons hiraſelf, eſpecially if they were : 
towards the Law ; for the Profeſſors of Divinity were examin'd by Bellarmine only. 
This Congregation is held alwayes before the Pope, in the preſence of eight or ten Car- 
dinals, a certain number of Prelates, and ſome Theologiſts of ſeveral Opinions z in which 
all perſons the Pope intends to promote to Biſhopricks are examin'd ; but it is to be un- 
derſtood the Biſhopricks belonging to the Church in /raly, for the reſt are not ſubjet 
to the jurisdiion of that Court, The Perſon examin'd kneels upon a Cuſhion before 
the Pope,. and all that are preſent in the Congregation have power to examine him ; af- 
ter he is examin'd and approv'd, it isentred into a Book that the Secretary of that Con-- 
gregation keeps, that that perſon has been examin'd, and if it happens he be remov'd to 
any other Church, he need nor be examin'd again. If one has been Biſhop in ſome Fo- 
reign Province never ſo long, and by accident is tranſlated ro ſome Biſhoprick in Jraly, 
he mult ſubmit to the examination of that Congregation, except he be a Cardinal, for- 


they are exempt from all examination when they are admitted ro any Church, Bur here 
It 
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it is to be underſtood, that though they be examin'd and approv'd, ther are nut imme- 
diately Biſhops. The perſon delign'd, makes protelſion firtt of the Catho.ick Faith be- 
fore the Cardinal cholen by his Holinels, to propoſc hum to the ret 4+ the Cardira!s : 
chat done, they givean Oath ro the Witneſles that arc to b: exanun d 19wur the State of 
that Church, and about the quality, extraction, and cuſtom ©7 ihe perionachong to be 
Biſhop of that Church : that paſt, the Cardinal gives order to his Auditor tt nave Pro- 
ceſs, which is preſencly drawn up, etther bythe Cardinal Vicars Notary, or the Auditor 
of that Chamber ;z whillt they are drawing the Proceis, the perion rico um mended 15 ro 
produce the Teſtimonies ot his D&toritup, and atter caat, whac other piuviteges he has, 
as Paten:s, + amp or | cltimoniais trom him chat Ordain'd tum, wich are very 
proper, and will much tacilicate his dilpatch. 

After the Teſtimonies, they are to iwear they were born in Jawful Marriage, and 
that their Parents were not luipected tor Herericks, aud that he is abvve thirty years of 
age, according to the Canons of the Councel of Trent. After this, there are other Wir- 
neſſes examin'd about the Stare, Kevenue, and/quaiity of the Sea, in what Province the 
Ciry is, whether it be immediately ſubjeR to the Apoſtolick Sea, or the Suffragan of 
ſome Aich-biſhoprick, waat Laids or 1Tuwns there are within its Dioceſs, huw many 
thouſand Souls, huw many Monaſteries there are, how many Reliques ot Saints, how 
much the Church ye1lds yearly, how many Clerks, how many Canons, how many Col- 
ledges or Schools, how many Covents of Muitk+, huw many Prieſts, huw mary Stec- 
ples, Bells, and fuch like rhi1.gs. The Preſcutation being brylh'd, the Cardinal Ponente 
( which is he the Pope chole to preſent the periun ) fubicr:bes ic, and then gives ir to 
the three principal Cardinals of that Order, who havirg perus'd it, ſubſcube it in like 
manner, and return it to the Cardinal 1 onente, Where it remains, 

In the nexc private Conliſtory l.e pubiuthes it, and in the next, he preſents him, and 
recites in a ſhort Latin Speech the whule contents of the Proceſs, but betore the Cardinal 
Ponente alligns his Church,the Prov lt gives wo blanck Schedules to the Auditor uf the 
Sacred Collcdge at the inſtance of tne perſon Eictted, 1n which he promiles to pay the 
Cardinal Ponente, the Sacred Culledge, the Reverend Chamber, and all the Officers of 
the Chancery, all chat 1s due to them tor the diſpatch gf thar bulineſs. The day before 
the Contiſtory for derermining, the Cardinal Ponente ſends a memorial to ali the reſt of 
the Cardinals, in which, he 1uccinttly recites the manner of the whole Proceſs, to the end, 
that if any Cardinal could make any cxceprion, he knew ayainſt whom he was to ipeak, 
and as ſoon as-the Preſentation 1s over by. the Cardapal Ponente, the Pope turns to the 
Cardinal Deacon, aud demands if he has any thing tv lay to the contrary, if he has any, 
he declares it, if nor, he riſes up, ayes no, and approves whar the Car dinal Ponente has 
done, and ſo his Holineſs decrees, and gives the perſon that Church, which is enter'd 
immediately into a Note by the Cardinal Vice-Chancellor, and Seal'd with his Seal. 
Upon this Decree, the Cardinal Ponente draws up a Schedule, Subſcribes it with his »wn 

Hand, and Seals it with tus own Seal z and by virtue of this Schedule, and another which 
they call the Counter-parr under the Hand and Seal of the Cardinal Vice-Charccllur, the 
Bull is immediately diſpatch'd. The Cardinal Ponente receives ordinarily as his Right, 
fifteen Ducats per Cent. out of che Chamber of all the Revenues of that Church, that per- 
ſon is recommended to : if he be preſented by the Pope himſelf, the ſaid ſum is to be paid 
to the Colledge of the Ap »ſtolick Secretaries : if one be preſented by a Cardinal that has 
nor been formerly in Kome,theCardinal is to pay the fifteen = Cent, but if theCardinal be 
preſenr,or has been in Rome, he is treed from that payment. The you preſented, *irs nor 
Our of his houſe that morning, bur ſhaves bis head, and after Dinner puts himſelf inro 
his Pontifical Habit like a Bilhop, with his black Hat, Hat- band, and a green welt abour 
the brims. Afﬀeer this, he is fo go into the Popes Pallace, where ( intr oduc'd by the 
Maſter of the Chamber ) he is to kiſs rhe Popes foor, who with his vuwn hands pnrs his 
Rochet over him, ſuch a one as the Biſhops are wont to wear of their own. The new Bi- 
ſhop is then to vilit the whole Colledge of Cardinals, and without any order or prece- 
dence, he may vilit them next he thinks moſt convenient, provided he begins with che 
Cardinal Deacon. Thoſe that are preſented ro any See out of /ralia, are oblig'd to all 
theſe things but examination, and £ they be oo they do all per procuratore'n. _ 
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The Cardinal Deacon is head of the Congregation de negotis Conſiſtoriali, bat having 
no particular bulineſs, only fuc\ things as his Hulineſs paraculariy reters to them, wh.ch 
are uſually, renuntiations& Bilhopricks, the Taxes of the Church, and ſuch things; they 
meet bur ſeldome. This Congregation is call'd by the Cardinal its head, and held in his 
houſe. | 

In all rhe aforementioned Corgregations, there are ſeveral Cardinals, - m-time more, 
ſometime fewer, as we have ſaid, but the greate!t number of all is in the Camyregation of 
Biſhops and Regulars, where there are ſometime four a1.d :wenty preſent. kvery Cm 
gregation has its particular Secretary, whole care it is to draw up the Orders exaGt y 19 
the Decrees that are made in full Congregations, every Cardinal Subicribing them, and 
Sealing them with his own Seal. But it is to be underſtood, that when there is a Cone 
liſtory, there is never any Congregation, fur upon any intimarion from the Pope that he 
would have a Conliſtory, they leave the Congregation and repair thither. | | 

The three Arch- Prieitſhips of the three.Caihedrals in Ree, that is of Saint Foby ge 
Lateran, of Saint Peter, ant of Santa Maria MH nggrore, are alwayes In the perſons 
of the Cardinals. And of the dignity of theſe three Urtices we may judge,” if we 'conk- 
der that there is not any of them falls; -but che preſent Pope beſtuws it immediately. upon 
one of his Cardinal Nephews, and the Popes do ſeldome confer any thing upon them, 
but the beſt and molt profitable offices in the Church. Each of theſe Arch-Pricſts has his 
Deputy, and he aſſigns him-whar profit he pleaſes, which for the molt part is the Reve- 
nue of a Canon. They have each of them power indulg'd them to diſpole of what Bene. 
fices, Clerkſhips, Chaplainfhips, and other rhings that fall within their ſeveral Churches, 
Every Pope alſo does uſually allow each of rhem a Canonſhip. 

The Arch-Prieſt of Saint Fobn de Lateran adminiſters Jultice both in caſes Criminal 
and Civil, to all ſuch perſons that live within a certain diſtance from his Cathedral ac- 
cording to his Juriſdition. In the year of Jubily, the Arch-Prielt goes in his Pontifica+ 
Jibus, with a great train on horſe-back to his-own Church to open the Holy Gate, The 
Cardinal Deacon obſerves the ſame order in the Church of Saint Paul, 'and the ſame Ce- 
remony is us'd when the Holy Gate'is ſhut again. This is 40 be underſtood of the two 
Arch-Prieſts of St. Fobx de Lateran, and of Santa «Maria Maggiore, for the Pope ir, St, 
Peters Church, opens and ſhuts the'Holy Gate timlelf, and not the Arch-Priet!. In all 
theſe great Churches, there are Penitentiaries, that is to ſay, the Jeſuns in che Church 
of. Sr, Pcter, the Franciſcans in the Church of St. John de Lxteran, and the Dominicans 
in the Church 4s Santa Maria Maggiore, The Penitemtiaries have good Lodgings' and 
accommodations in each of theſe places z where they live comfortab!y at the charge of 
the Pope, or rather of the Church, heing'oblig'd ro be conſtantly-in the Church to res 
ceive the Confeſſions of all that come thither to conteſs themſelves. Among(t theſe Fas 
thers, there are ſome that confeſs people in divers Languages, and one of them in' each 
Church has the Title of Retor, + 1 ; ret, 

All theſe Offices and D:gnities thar-belong to the Cardinals only, beſides honor, 
bring great advantages to them ; ' but the Congregations have nothing but trouble, -and 
if they have any profit at all, it is accompany'd with ſo many inconveniences, that many 
had rather be without it, for thoſe incommodities would be more rolterable, were' they 
not joyn'd with ſomerhing that is incompatible, by the communication of contmual'dif. 
guſts and peeviſhneſs into the Breaſts of thoke Cardinals that are deputed thither by hig 


Holineſs ; there being ſome of them: of rwo or three” ſeveral Congregations, as if it. 


were on purpole to- multiply the inconveniences that du follow that appearance of 
honour. 

Let it hot ſeem ſtrange if I ſay the Cardinals are ſometime tranſported with rage in 
their Congregations, becauſe the Popes give them but roo much occalion, in not lutfers 
ing any thing but th-ir profit and adyantage to be conſulted, and which is worſe, the 
Popes N-phews do (poll all their Poliricks, and atter they ar: tyr'd and loſt in the buli- 
nes, they turn jt over upon the mature prudence, as they call ir, of rhe Con 
and Conliltory ; as if the Cardinals, like Taylors, were only to patch up what the Nee 
phews had torn in the Church, | | 
The bulineſs of Caſtrs has been ſo ſifted and bandied about in the ty” 
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and Conliſtories, that ſome of the Cardinals ( as is writ to me from Rome ) have it 
ringing perpetually in their ears, ſo as they cannot (lcep in their beds for it. Others there 
are, whoſe minds and imaginarions are (o full of it, they run from one thing to another 
in their diſcourſe, and talk of Caſtro, when they would have talk'd of Conita:- 
nople. 

But ſome will ask me from whence comes this delay, perhaps from the irreſolution of 
the Cardinals ? No Sir, from the irregular authority uf the Popes, who will do things 


- In ſpight of the advice of the Cardinals ; bur of that we have (aid cnough a!ready, 'and 


ſhall nor by a ſuperfluous repetition rub up thoſe old Sores that aM:& the Church, as 
well as the hearts of the Cardinals.” It is lufficient, if I ſay bis Holineſs erected ſo ma ny 
Congregations to conceal the infinite Enormities commitred by the Nephews in the Go- 
vernment of the Church : And theſe are the Congregation at Kome. The Popes pre- 
tend, and indeed will do all things ; and if the Cardinals know how to comply with the 
Wills of the Popes, all is well, otherwiſe he turns and winds them, till at laſt they 
come abour to the humour of thg Pope and his Nephews. In ſhort, the Cardinals con- 
ſult in Rome, and the Pope decrees according as he is advis'd by his Councel. But the 
Cardinals dv not ſo much as conſult about any thing that is propos'd by che Pope, and 
Which he is reſolv'd ro decree. 

I was ask'd lately by a friend that was an outlandiſh man, what ſhare the Cardinals 
had in the Canonization of a Saint ; to which | reply'd, that they had a great deal of 
trouble by reaſon of the many Conliſtorics that were held, of which it will not be amiſs 
to ſpeak ſomething by the bye. The Popes before they proceeded ro Canonization, are 
wont to have four Conliſtories of Cardinals, the rwo tirit are in private, the third pub- 
lick, and the fourth herwixt both ;; in the firſt, the Pope gives anſwer to ſuch Petitions 
as they have receiv'd from ſome Prince, Province, or City, and refers it to three Audi- 
tors ds Rota to examine the Proceſs diligently, who having made their report that it was 
well, his Holineſs recommends it again to three Cardinals to be re-examin'd whether it 
be agreeable to the Auditors report. In the ſecond Conliſtory, the Cardinals tv whom 
it is reterr'd, dodeclare that they have fern and conlider'd the Proceſs, and that they fhud 
the report of the Audicors to be true. The third Conliſtory ( which is publick ) is in 
the Sala Riggia, where the Cardinals render their obedience, and where the Advocate of 
the Conliſtory makes an Harangye of the Life and Miracles of the Saint. In the fourth 
Conliſtory that is but half publick, and held in the Sala *Oucale, the Pope comes with 
his Miter upon his head, and his ſingle Rochet upon his ſhoulders, and there are preſent, 
not only the Cardinals, but the Patriarchs, Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Auditors d: Rot, and 
Proronotaries. 

The Pope inquires after every mans opinion whether that Canonization be to be made 
or not, and if the Major part fay yes, he degrees him eſe Canonizandum, and appoints 
the day for his Canonization, on which there are many Ceremonies us'd. The Pope, and 
the Cardinals, are all in their Surplices, with every one a lighted Torch in his hand, in 
which poſture they go in Proceſſion through the Piazza, where the Guards of light 
Horſe are drawn up, as ſoon as they are come into the Church, the Cardinals pay their 
Reverences, and then there is a Hymn ſung in the Quire , that done, three Inſtarces are 
made by the Procurator of that Prince, Province, or City, upon whoſe requeſt the Ca- 
nonization is made, a Maſs is ſung, and his Holineſs preſented with two young Turtles, 
and other little Birds, in two Silver Baskets, many of which Birds are let go. Maſs be- 
ing ended, the Cardinals put off their Habits, and attend his Holineſs back again, 

We have ſpoken thus far of what is done whilſt the Cardinals are living; it will not 
be amiſs to obſerve ſomething now that paſſes at their death, A Cardinal being dead, he 
is carried to the next Church to the place where he dy'd ; his body is laid upon a high 
Scaffold built on purpoſe, on a quilt of Cloth of Gold , dre(s'd in the ſame Habit he 
wore when he was admitted into that Order, that is, if he was a Biſhop, in his Rocher, 
if he was a Prieſt, in his Choppines, if a Deacon, in his Caſſock, with his wonted Mire 
a his head, and two Pontifical red Caps at his feet. After Dinner, all the Fryerics go ro 
that Church, ard there ſay the Offices for the dead, and caule a NoQturral to be rehear- 
ſed, during which, the Cardinals are in =_ Purple Habits, and entring into the —_ 

z they 
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they put on their Copes of the ſame colour; and that done, they go and pray to the Hoſt, 
afrex thit, they advance to the feet of the Corps, where ſaying a Tater Nyſter, they 
ſprinkle che Carcaſs with Holy water, repeating ſome uſual Veries and Prayers for the 
dead, and then they.return to their places, and this is perform'd by every Cardinal that 
is preſent ; but if there come more Cardinals than ordinary, the antienteſt performs the 
Ceremony for the reſt, they litring ſtill in their orders in the Church ill the ſervice is 
done. The four Maſters of the Ceremonies are afliſting in like manner with their upper 
| Garment of Purple Serge, the Sergeants alſo in-their long Purple Gowns, with their Sil- 
ver Mices in their hands, with every one of them a Prieſts Cap given them for a preſent. 
There are aHo two of the dead Cardinals Crowns ſtanding by in mourning, with rwo 
Bannerols of black Taffay, with his Arms painted upon them, in their hands ; the 
Church is hung alſo with blatk, with the Cardinals Scutchions faſten'd upon them, and 
ſuch Trophyes as are uſu at the Funerals of great Perſons. _ : 

They re buried for the moſt part in the Churches of their Titles, with great Pomp, 
the Fryers marching with great Tapers in their hands, aM after them the £3ſ\ajor Domo, 
the Billops, the Apoitolical Protonatories on Mules pontifically, with the Maſters of the 
Ceremoniesgand his Holineſſes Family in long red Robes; and. this Ceremony is al- 
waycs perf Mi'q about the four and twentieth hour. But thoſe that delire to be buried 
- Without any Pomp, are carry'd privately in a Coach about two a Clock in the morning 
to the place where they are to be interr'd. Thoſe Cardinals that are «deſcended from 
great Families, and have rich Relations, have their Exchequer in the Church where they 
are buried, with noble Herſes, where the whole Coulledge of Cardinals are afliftant at 
. the linging of Maſs, making Orations in praiſe of the Cardinal departed, and perform- 
ing bother Ceremonies not uniike thoſe betore mentioned. : 

It is now time [ return, and ſay ſomething to the general ſatisfaQion; and indeed, 
though I may wander a little in ſome particulars, my chief deſign is common ſatisfaRi- 
on,; above ul things elſe, I think' convenient to touch ſomething in this place upon the 
Original of the Title of Eminence, which is of that value now adayes amongſt the 'Car- 
Jdinals, they would think him almoſt a Hererick, that ſhould deprive them of ir. 

Bur hefore we paſs to the Titles of the Cardinals, it will be requitite to ſay ſomewhat 
of the Titles of the Pypes, which are as greac, if nor _—_ than the Titles of our Savi- 
our, diff-ring only in point of duration, »ur Saviours being Eternal,and the Popes but Mo- 
mentary. By the Law of Nature, the Popes mult Jeave their Title of Holineſs taken v 
inthe Vatican, and dye like a corruptible worm, whereas our Saviour, whoſe Holineſs 
is natural ro him, *remains to all Eternity : for- what caufe is it then, that the Popes rake 
ſuch, pains themſelves, and their flatterers alſo lay about them, to heap Title upon Title 
upon them ; »ſceing in ſpighr of all they can do, they muſt dye, and return to their firſt 
principals of duſt and vanty. " »« b : 

, The Huly Scripture pronounces Chriſt Impeccable, the Books and Theolopiſts of 
. * Rome, do the ſame for the Pope 3 Chriſt was call'd Holy, ſo is his Holineſs, Bleffed, and 
ſois he. In the infancy of Chriſtianity, the light of Holineſs ſhin'd out in the Confci- 
ences of Chriſtians, bleſſedneſs in their minds, and their Impeccability in their Zeal and 
'Ardour for the ſervice of the Church, which rewarded their labours with a Crown of 
Murtyrdome. Thoſe Titles that are now in ſuch eſteem, were not only undervalu'd then, 
but with a Pious Zeal deſpiſed and abhorred, the Popes and the Ecclefiaſticks w_ 
' Mmoreglory in the humility of their Lives, than in all the variety of Titles could be give 

' them; and upon what grounds ? Becauſe being inſtruted by the Celeſtial love of the 
Holy Spirit, they underſtood very well that giving way to the outward applauſe of the 
people, it could not but communicate ſomething of the venome of Ambition within, 
Which is the Harbinger of all the miſchiefs in the Church. 

-Had any one in thoſe dayes gone into the Popes preſence with thoſe Titles that are in 
ſuch requeſt at this preſent in Kone, and the Vatican, that is, with the Titles of Bleſſed, 
or Holy ; he would have been look'd upon as a moſt peſtilent flatterer, and have been 
baniſh'd the Vatican, and made uncapable of any partof the benignity of the Pope, or of 
any preferment in the Apoſtolick Sea ; and for what reaſon ?_ Becauſe the Popes had then 


no need of begging thoſe Titles from man, when by their Repentance, .and Sackcloth, 
their 
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their Faſting and Prayers, their Mortifications and good Works that over-flow'd, like a 
River the banks of the Church, they both challeng'd and deſerv'd them. The good 
Popes did then labour from morning tonight by their good works, to demonſtrate that 
they were bleſs'd already by that God that can alone grve blefſedne(s ro man , and there- 
fore they deſpiſed that happinels that was got by ambition, which make p:ople happy 
only in the light of the world. They abominated as a Serpent that Ho'ineſs was given 
them by the Prieſts, becauſe they knew that that Holineſs in the Tongue, would , a 
pernicious Poyſon in their Hearts. : | 
Many there are, as well devote as ingenious, that have broke their brains almoſt to 
find out the reaſon for the introduQtion of ſuch throngs of Titles into the Church, and 
after no ſmall royl, they obſerved that the Pope and the Eccleliaſticks have ſcram- 
bled as it were for them, ſince there,was brought in ſo much Riches to the Church 3 fo 
that the Wealth being increas'd, their Ambition and Vanity is increas'd with it; the 
luſtre of Gold, and the ſplendor of bilver, do- illuſtrace the Majeſty of the Popes, arid 
pi over the comlinels of the Ecclelialtick. And this Mettal, that with ſo much labour 
oth of Prince and People, is drawn out of the Bowels of rhe Earth where it was buried, 
as if ic had bzen atham'd to appear before the face of the Church, as conſcious of corrupt- 
ing it at the very hirlt light, and being enter'd. of making ſach a noiſe in the breaſts of 
thoie Eccleliaſticks thac embrace it ſv greedily, that in a ſhort time there ſhould be ne- 
thing but Ecchoes of Hlatrery heard in the Chutch, every one ſtriving with emulation to 
tickle the ears of the Pope ; who, Jull'd as it were with the Harmony, delighted him- 


4 


- ſelf inthat imaginary glory, . which by degrees rais'd up a whvle Army of Vices to be- 


Jeaguer the Rock of tne Holy Church, labouring by all mears peſlible, ro baniſh Piery 
and Holinels of life, from the SanRuary of the Church, 

For four Ayes together, the Popes liv'd without the leaſt tinfure of Vanity or Pride, 
Humility and Mdelty was all therr praftice, whereby they kindled and excited Devotion 
in the hearts of the Faithful, who had the good fortune to ſee the Church Govern'd by 
Paſtors, avhoſe thoughts were humble, and whoſe ations were modeſt. The Titles the 
Popes1then choſe to diltingu'th themſelves from the people, were ſo poor and abje, it 
inflam'd them with Obedrence, and communicated a Zeal to the moſt obſtinate Sinners, 
who could not but triumph in their Obedience to ſuch Superiours, as cook more pleaſure 
to ſerve, than to command the Church, : 

What Heart of Stone, what Conſcience of Flint, what Rock of Pride or Obſtinacy, 
would not have been reduc'd to powder, to hear the Popes, Chriſts Vicars, Gods Vice» 

erents upon Earth, Heads of the Church, Supreme Minitters of Chriſtianity, and Pa« 
| of the Flock of Chrilt, call themſelves with ſo mach humilicy, Poor Senners, Hum« 
ble Servants of God, and Servants of his Servants ? ' Thele were the Titles of Honour the 
Holy Popes in the bleſſed time of the Churches Infancy, did ſo much glory in; with theſe 
Titles ( which our preſent Eccleliaſticks do fo-much abominate ) did thole Primitive 
Paſtors draw millions of Sinners to repentance : whereas now in this Age,.that abounds 
with ſo many Eccleliaſtical Titles, there is ſcarce one Proſelite made after ſeveral months 
pains, with all the Menaces of their Arms, nor all the power of their whole Troops of 
Apoſtolical Miſſionaries ; but who could have been able ro have reliſted the Tears of . 
thoſe Popes that humbled themſelves to all men ? Who would not willingly have turn'd 
ro the Church of Chriſt, to ſee the Governours of ir ſo Humble, Holy, Devour, and 
Pious e | | 

Pope Gregory ( who was the firſt that rook upon him the Title of Se7vane to the Sep- 

s of God ) prelag'd very well when he gave this anſwer to a Cardinal- that advis'd 
gainſt ſpeaking {0 humbly of himſelf, That there was wot a more efficacious way 'to by 
nd out to call ſinners to Repentance, than the humility in the Ectleſiatticks that had the 
care of them , and another me, ir being told him by a-Biſhop, that it was a prejudice ro 
the \V1ajefty of the Vicarſhip of Chriſt, ro debaſe himſelf as he did, his rhoughes being 
fix'd wholly upon humility, he return'd this knſwer, And hew ? .Chriſt our ' Kiarg ſaved 
the World by his Humiliation, and ſhall we that are but bis Servants, govern ut with 
Pride ! 
Experience teaches us, ſo that we cannot pretend ignorance invius cafe 3; and } know 


the 
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the Prelats that are enemies to flattery, and zealous in the Service of God, will not ob- 
lige me to lye, they underitanding very well the detriment the Church has receiv'd by 
the introduQion of ambition into the hearts of the Eccleliaſticks, and if they be lilent, 
It is becauſe they are fearfu] of dilguſting thoſe that command in Rome. 

Every one knows, that whilſt the Popes lived with their low and humble, their abje&t 
and contemptible Titles, Holineſs of lite did blaze as it were in the Lap of the Church , 
the Chriſtians living with a certain devout limpliciry, and glorying with juſt reaſon to 
acknowledge them for true and lawful Vicars of Chriſt; and for worthy Succeſſors to St. 
Peter, thole Popes that aſpir'd not to the Papacy for the augmentation of the wealth of 
their Families, or for multiplying worldly honours upon their own perſons , but as Ser- 
vants of God, to be ſerviceable to his Flock. Thoſe Popes I ſay that (ought the Pope- 
dome, not todomineer or inſult ro the prejudice of Princes, but ro humble .themſelves in 
favour of the people. Who is it that 1s ignorant of the great miſeries the poor Church 
has ſuffer'd ? Whois it that is not ſenlible of the dangers wich which it has been man 
times overwhelm'd, ſince that time in which the Popes began with ſo much vanity to wit, 
dain thoſe low and humble, thoſe holy and devour Iles; and to rake upon them the 
molt arrogant and lofty ones imaginable, paſſing from Modeſty, to Pride, from Humi- 
licy to Haughrtineſs, and from Eccicliaſtical limplicity, to the vanity of the World, which 
ar this preſent is too predominant. | 

Schiſms, Herelies, and the deitrution of Kingdoms, from whence had they their 
original, but from the invention and vanity of ſo many Titles that ſeem'd to be invented 
on purpoſe to diſturb the peace of the Church ? _ do obſerve,* and that with no 
ſmall diſpleaſure, that the Chriſtian Church began to abate and fall off from its original 
ſplendour, from that very time the Popes began to ulurp the Titles of Holineſs, and 
Bleflednels ; with theic Titles were {cruples brought amongft Chriſtians, ſo that what 
the faichfull did before affcQtonarely, and with all ;heir hearrs, worſhipping and owning 
the Popes to be Chriſts true Vicar upon Earth, they could not afterwards be brought to, 
by all their promiſes, intreaties or threats , ng tearful they ſhould err; in calling the 
Pope Holy, that had no Holineſs, and Bleſſed, that had no Bleſſedneſs : but what the 
Commodities of the world do uſually afford. 

The ſame thing ( or very like it ) is happen'd in the perſon of the Cardinals, by the 
introduion and heaping of Titles upon Tules. In the firſt Ages of the Churches Infan- 
Cy, the Cardinals were to humble and modeſt, they thought the Title of Fratello net Sig- 


nore obſer vandiſſumo, moſt obſervant Brother in the Lord, too high, too great, too emu- 


nent and faſtigious for them z yet the lame Title that the Cardinals took ſo much glo 
in then, is now deſpis'd as too low, by the vilelt of the Clergy, and the molt abject 
Cook, or Butler of the Cloylter. 

The firſt Ebullitions of huwility being over, and the Rays of modeſty that glitter'd 
formerly in the perſons of the Cardinals, beginning to.decay, they look'd out for Titles 
correſpondent to the ambition of their hearts, with which they ſtudied to advance them- 
ſelves to the degrees and honours of this world z and therefore laying alide the Title 
( which was ordinary to the Cardinals ) of Reverends, they took that of Reverendiſſimo, 
upon them, which they kept for the ſpace of eight intire Ages, till at length the lmple 
Prelats growing ambitious ( for they had already uſurg'd the Title of Reverend, which 
the Cardinals had rejedted )) they gave them occalion to take the Title of /liutriſumo in 
exchange, which was very well lik'd of by the Cardinals, they believing that 1 ue ſuf- 
ficient ro illuſtrate the aRions of a Cardinal, whether good or br And ſo the Cardi- 
nals having rejedted the Title of Reverendiſſimo, and aſlum'd that of /iluſtriſſimo, all the 
Adbors and Prelats b:gan to make bold with the Title of Reverendiſſimo, which is gr 
at preſent ſo common arfiongſt the Ecclelialticks, the Canoniſts inemſelves diſdain 
and the moſt vile and inconliderable little Prieſts, will challenge and expeR it. 


The Cardinals were contented with the Title of /Uuſtriſſimo, and they ſhow it by ex- 


perience ; living for much above two Ages m that manner, not regarding the acquilition 
of greater Titles and Prerogatives, they chang'd as jt were a little ſmoak, for a great 

tece of meat. But if the Cardinals were contented, Pope Urban the eight was not, who 
an the beginning of his Papacy, not being ſatisfy'd to peryert and milapply the riches of 
| | the 
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the Church, ro the advancing the Fortunes of his languiſhing Family, he would 85 further 
yer, and upan he Anvil of Ambition forge a bigher and more fublae Til, gg tht 
with which the Cardinals were contenced z and which is worſe, not moyed.by anyreſpedt 
to the Decorum of the Church, or the Majcſty of the Cardinallbip, bur fy; t © Preater 
honour of his own Nephews only. Oy 0 IMGT” 4 
Many and various were the thoughts of Pope Urban about this matter; troubling ard 
diſtrat.ng himſelf ( as is reported ) ſeveral hours in the night, to find our Eater Titles 
and Prerogazives. At firſt he thought, to have given the Title of Highneſs to the Car- 
dinals, as knowing he could not ennoble his Nephews with a greater title then the ref} 
ſo that under pretence of advancing them all, he engrandiz'd his own Nephews amor off 
them. Bur delirous to give the Cardinals ſome Title that might be peculiar to their 
Dignity, it was ſome trouble to his ſpirics to conſider that Title was common to other 
Princes z at laſt after much watching, and ambitious ſtudy, he faund out the Title of 
Eminence, Which was receiv'd with great applauſe by all the Cardinals, who gave the 
Pope (vlemn thanks tha; they were made Emment:ſſems in his Papacy ; and to take 
away all ſuſpicion of ngratitude, they (uffer'd him iv diſpoſe of the Treaſure of the 


. Church ar his pleaſure, vt which price of graticude the Church is ſenſible at this day. 


The improvident and capricious introduEtion of the Title of Eminence in the perſons 
of the Cardinals, gave not- only cccalion of argument and diſpute amongſt the People, 
but diſcompos'd and fi.bverred ( as one may ſay ) the repoſe ot all the Princes of Chri- 
ſtendom, and eſpecially of /raly ; for they being jealous to ſee the Cardinals fo exalted 
in their Titles, that they mignc not become their Inferiours that had been their Supe- 
riours ſo long, eſpecially in the excellence of cheir Titles, they began to hold conferences 
and to conlider of wayes to reſtrain the pride of the Cardinals ; and art laſt after ſever 
debates, they reſolv'd to leave the Title of Excellence, and take up the Title of Highneſs, 
which is us'd at this day 1n Chriſtendom as ihe H.ghelt of Titles, and aflum'd by many 
Princes without State, or Principality, or merit, or money, who are tranſported to hear 
themſelves call'd by the Ticle ot Highneſs ; as if the ambicion of a bare Title were ſuffi- 
cient to maintain that 447 th.y alpir'd ro; and which is worle, thoſe perſons are 
more ambitious of thole Titles that enjoy them by force, than thoſe that are poſleſs'd of 
them by their merit. | ni, 

Of the Title of Excelence I ſay nothing, holding my peace for my reputation ſake, 
becauſe 'tis become now 10 common, I will not ſay in all Europe, bur in all Jzaly, that "Lig 
uſurp'd by Marquiſſes, or rather Counts, that have nothing elſe ro Count { 1 ſpeak it 
with reverence to their Dignity ) but Lice, and | can (peak it with good reaſon, t 
1 have heard in the State of Saint Mark, only ( tor | will not reſtrain my ſelf ro the Ci 
of Venice ) the Title of Excellence given to above fix hundred perſ ns, ( if 1 ſhould fa 
eight | ſhould not exceed, ) yet htty years lince there were not a hundred in all Iraly, 
men and women and all, that carried the Iitle of Excellence : And the reaſon was, 
becauſe that Title was then in ſ» great eſteem, it was given only to Princes, whereas 
now a-dayes it is given even to the draffieri ; beſides the DoRvrs, thoſe eſpecially that 
have leaſt Learning, wall not give you an aniwcr if you call them got Excellentifſins 
S:gn0r1, 

Sand from whence is this unmeaſurable inundation, or corruption rather, of Titles 
amongſt Secular Princes, but from the ambition of the Ecclcla/ticks in Rome, who far> 
gerful of the humility the Eccleſiaſtical habirs did formerly thew, are g ven up wholly 
to the ſtudy of Pride, and guided by an ambition that has becn alwaycs connatural tt 
then that bel.eve they can alter the order, even of Nature it lelf. Ir is certainly agre 
ſhame to all Chriſtendom; to ſay rhat the Secular State is conſtrain'd ro beg Examples F 
humane greatneſs, from the w-rldly greatnels that is in the pc. lion ot the Ecctella- 
ſtick ? 1c is a great and depiorabie mitery, to obſerve Princes oblig'd to leave their pro- 
per Titles, to beg new of others, if nor _—_ to their Births, at leaſt lofry, and con- 
trary to ancient Cuſtpme z and all for rhe cenſcryation of the Majeſty of yheir perſpns, 
beirg perſecuted by the pride and inſolence of thoſe Eccleliaiticks, rhat ought rather tg 
have given them Exauiples of huwility, 


But that whuch is mult curious and remarkable, is that at the ſame time that the 
| | : Princes 
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Princes began to treat of, aſſuming ( with juſt reaſon ) the Title of Alrezza, leaſt they 
ſhould be wanting to the dignity of their CharaRters, the Cardinals being jealous of be- 
coming inferioor in the degrees of honor that they ſo much aſpir'd ro, with great paſſion, 
and violefite- of words, they endeavour'd to obftruAt them ; from whence it is that Pope 
Urban the eight ( as if all Ticles, and Honors,had depended upon him ) declar' that he 
would give the Princes no other Title than that of Excellence; which they had ſo long en- 
oy'd. 

Bur they deſpiling with good reaſon his irrational threa's, betook themſelves alſo tg 
threatning,and protelted they would not give the Cardinals theTitle of Exmwence if they 
did not give them firſt the Ticle of Highnets. And this I know that a certain Secretary of 
Srate having reeeiv'd a Letter one day direftcd from a Cardinal to his Prinice, with no 
other Title but Excellence, he ſent it back again with this writ in a Note, My EMaſfter 
receives no Letters from him that knows not his Merit. And a Prince receiving a Letter 
that was ſcoc to him from a Cardinal ( that 1s now alive Y 'withour the Title of High- 
neſs, having read the Superſcription, he re-urn'd ir to the perſon that brought it, and ro1d 
him, That the Cardinal had 4 drunken Sccrctary. and one that did not know what' Titles 
Princes deſerv'd. ' 1 couid inſtance in ſeveral « xamples of this kind, bur 1 forbear, Icft.ir 
ſhould reuder my Hiſtory tov prolix : it is enough ro let you know, that the Cardinals 
(to prevent the loſs of the Title of Eminence, which had been already deny'd them by 
many ) did find themſelves oblig'd to give the Princes the Tule of Highneſs. 

| had ſpoke of the Chamberlains of the Holy Culledge, when 1 ſpake of his Holineſs 
his Chamberlains , but 1 thought it convenient toditcourſe of it jn particular, but with 
brevity. It is to be underitood then amoi:gt the Cardinals, there is alwayes one of them 
Chamberlains of the Sacced Culledye. whuch is altogether diſtin. from the other Cham- 
berlain I mention'd amorg the Othces elonging ro the perſons of the Cardinals. The 
chicfeſt difference lycs in this, that rhe Popes Chamberlain is for life, bur rhis of the $a- 
cred Colledge but for a year z the Cardinals that are preſent in the Court, ſucceeding 
one another according tv their Senior:ty. His bulineſs 15 to take care of the the Revenue 
of the Sacred ylledge, and at the years end, when hes to relign up his Office, he gives 
every Cardinal his pryp rtivn ; buc thoſe that are abſent enjoy their ſhare but for 6. 
months afcer their departure trom Rome. 

There are many otier things | covid have inſerted ſuſhciently pertinent to the Cardi- 
nalſhip ; but hat wwid be to ingalfmy (elf in an Ocean roo: far off from any Port : 
for the Maj: ſty of ©:- Cardinals being really (© ample, and ſo conſiderable im the Church, 
xx follows by conicquence that they muit have an infinity of conliderable particularities ; 
however I think what is ſpoken already, ſuthcient ro 'give the Reader full 'fatisfaRion. 
For the abbreviation therefore ©f my Hiitory, 1 hall paſs' to the particular 'of rhe Di- 
vines which the Cardinals have alwayes about them, and indeed it 1s a point of no fmall 
concernment, 

Before we proceed therefore to fd out the cauſe why the cuſtoms of keeping Cham- 
pion Diyines,was firlt incruduc'd, it is to be underitood, that the Cardinals are 0 lig'd by 
the nature of their dignity, to defend the Church 'from all thoſe Heretical moleſtarions 
with which ir has from its infancy been diſturb'd ;, and are belides bound to propugne and 
maintain the excellence of the Roman —_— with ſuch arguments as are neccſtary for 
the conviRtion of all contrary vpunons. And forafmuch as to a ſmall number of learned 
Cardinals ( as is mentioned in anuther place ) there is a much greater number of igno- 
rant ones, that are not only unable to defend the Church of Chriſt, but to underſtand 
the Eſſence of the Religion they p.I\ſcis ; to prevent ar y danger that might occurr, they 
do keep their ſeveral D:vines ready up«n all occalions in their behalf with the rwo 
Swords of their Tongue and their Pen, tv juliifie the verity of the Catholick Fairh, that 
it benot ſwallow'd up and overwhet1n'd with Herelie. | 

Bur to (peak the cruth, all this 1+ bur a Ceremony, whilſt the Cardinals inſtead of 
chooling learned perſoiis and exenip ry tor their Champions, rhey many times chooſe 
ſuch as are more ignorant chan themierves, and like thoſe that have read Divinity in the 
Kitchin, having noching but the Beard and the Conſcience. of a Divine. Yet it is true, 
there are ſome of them {0 prudent notwithitanding, that they will ottentimes —_— 
| : WY themfetves 
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themſelves from diſpates, ander pretence of ſome Olhce they are to recite for the dead ; 
ſo that inſtead of giving the Hereticks a light of their Errours, they ſuffer them to diffuſe 
and diſſeminate their faiſe DoRrines, even in the very Court of the poor Cardinals, who 
are guilty of no other fault, than co have receiv'd ſuch 2 generation of people into their 
Service. 

Ordinarily theſe Divines are of the Regular Orders, and ſometimes Prieſts and Secu- 
lar Canons z but whether they be of che one [ide or the other, chey know very well to 
make the beſt uſe, and perhaps tov much, of the charge that is given them, not for their 
merit, for that is but ule regarded in Rome ( and that in the very Eleftion of the Pope 
alſo » but for ſome great aid violent recommendation, which 15 that which prevails moſt 
now 4dayes _— Chriſtians, and Eccleliaiticks in all Enrope, bur eſpeGially in Kgme, 
where this Proverb is very frequent, Che gls offics, fanno gli amici. 

And from hence it comes, that the charges of Divines are moſt commonly beſtow'd 
upon ignorant, inſolent, proud, vatn-glorioas,and perverſe perſons - becauſe the virtuous, 
modeſt, worchy, and good ones, will nut profticute their deierts, but chooſe rather to lye 
languiſhing in their Gells, believing the merit of their virtue, and other good qualities, 
will ſome time or other knock at the dyor of the Cardinals Conſcientes, to demand them; 
bart they dye in their Errours, for living tvo much in that hope, and why ſo ? Becauſe the - 
moſt ignoranr are privately conſcious ot their ignurance, and will not have it expos'd to 
the eyes of all the worid, nor uffer their inſufficiency to be too far known , belides be- 
ing refraftory and untraRtable, as it is the nature «f 1gnorant people to be, they endea- 
vour what they can to free themlelves troma the obedience of the Cloilter, in contidera- 

tion of tome reſpeR that is given to them, .or tv their pretended office They run up and 
down trom morning to night, at all hours whativever, traverling of Rome, and the great- 
eſt part of the Princes Courts in Chriltend»m, ro get Letters of recommendation, ard 
they are mightily deficient if it goes no further than Prayers ; the wortt is, they promile 
this Secretary a dozen of Silk oc ckings, ard that EAſajor Domo a purie of Gold ſtoln 
out of the Almes of che poor Cloytter of which they byua{t them-elves to be Sons, which 
Son-lhip, is oftentimes purchas'd'not wichitanding. With theie ways they obtain their 
delir'd Offices, under the thelter ot which, they commir a thyuland enormities either out 
of ignorance, or maiice, all of them talling heavy upon the reputation of the Cardinals, 
who deſerve to be pay'd by ſuch people, in luch coin 3; thac 1, for ſo ealily believing a 
bundle of recommendations, in martcrs of that importance. 

This office of Cardinals Divine, were it exercis'd by ſore true and able School Di- 
vine, with irs juſt decency and decorum, and ngt rudely and ignorantly by thoſe Kitchin 
Divines, certainly it would be honuurable tothe peri-n that execured it, profitable for 
the affairs of the Church, and no ſmall afli{tance to the Cardinal that maintains it. But 
whilſt Ele&ion is ſtill made of unworthy perlons, and ſuch as are only recommended, 
Adieu all Theological dignity, Adieuthe Advantage of the Church, Adieu all Affittance 
to the Cardinals. 

; That which ſome of very good judgements admire, is, that ordinarily that office of 
a Divine, has the office of a Conſulror joyn'd with it, and indeed the Theologiſt oughe 
to conſult of rhe rougheſt and moſt intricate matters that occurr in the Congregations z 
but becauſe he oftenumes, without Counle!, nor to ſay judgement, inſtead of adviling his 
Cardinals, oppoſes the good Councels of him, who ſeeras oblig'd co find fault with them 
that had recommended him. And wou.d ro God things would ſtop here: I would to 
God they would nor paſs the bounds ot all honeſty, nor give any turther ſcandal eirher 
to Rome, or Chriltendome. He that Knows the airs and intrigues of the Court, uns 
der{tands me without more adoe ; but | will make my (elf underitood by thoſe alſo that 
are ignorant of them. 

Lhere are ſome of theſe Cardinals Divines, that knowing their own inabiliries, and 
incapacities to ſerve their Padron in matters of Theology, either with the pains of cheir 
Pens, or the frequency of good Councels, they endeavour to obtain the favour of the 
Cardinals they ſerve, by inveighing him ro diſhonelty, and opening the Gate for him 
to Senſuality and Luſt. I could produce ſeveral examples of this Nature, and cite ſuch 
Divines as are of the ſame humour, — forbear it out of ſeyeral reſpedts ; Yer] 
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Cannot forbear telling of a certain Divine now living, who beſides his Theological Ser- 
vice, having receiv'd | know not what Benefice or Dignity by the recommendation of the 
Cardinal he ſerv'd, he did him other good ſervice too as a Pimp, — into the Car- 
dinals Chamber, moſt nights, a certain paultry Queen in mans apparel, that would paſs 
for a Lady among(t the reſt of the Whores, the good Divine keeping the Chambermaid 
for his own uſe in the mean time ; but the beſt part of the Hiſtory was, that he did con- 
feſs and abſolve the Cardinal and the Lady, and her Maid ; thoſe Courtiers receiving no 
{mall off:nce, that were conſtrain'd to be SpeQators of ſuch aRions as theſe. 

- 1 will nor ſay for all this, bur there are {ome of theſe Cardinals Divines in Rome, that 
are worthy Theologiſts, and accomplith'd with all things requiſite for the editication of 
the Courr, for the defence of Chriſtianity, and for the reputation of thoſe Cardinals 
that Fave receiy'd them into their houſes z bur they are ſo rare, one muſt fix his eyes very 
well that ſearches for them, or walk up and down like the Phyloſopher with his Lan- 
thorn, that was ſceking an honeſt man in that poſture at noon day. q 
- Some Cardinals there are, that have none of theſe Divines at all in their Courts, for 
being doubrful of finding a good one, they will avoid the danger of havicg a bad. Cer- 
tainly thoſe Gardinals deſerve great commendations, that are ſo careful to Ele their Di. 
vines; as well virtuous and learned in Theology, as zealous in the Divine Worſhip, fear- 


' ful of God, and of their own Conſciences, whilſt by the Councel 6f their Divines, and 


the advice of their Councellors that ſerve them on purpoſe, they may be able to ſerve the 
Church in her need, that gave them their greatneſs, and bring great advantage to Chri- 
ſtianity, that is, in want ot ſuch ProteRors ag they, it they will imploy them as they 
ought ; for to ſay the truth, ir is not enough to make choice of a virtuous Divine, bur ir 
is neceſſary alſo ro know which way to employ him ſuitably to the charge that is given 
him. On the other (ide, how much greater praiſe do they deſerve that, endeavour to call 
the Divines to their duties as loud as they can. Others are as much to be condemn'd, that 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſerv'd by ſuch Divines as are accuſtomed ro write all day in the 
Chimney-corner with the Pen of a Ladle, upon the Paper of a Pipkin. 

TheCourts of theCardinals are they,that either honour or diſhonor theGardinals them- 
felves,the ſcandals of their ill Courtiers being oftentimes like poyſon, that though pleaſant 
in the Pallat, yet taken down into the Body , gripes and torments the reputation of the 
Cardinal that had no other fault perhaps, than to ſuffer himſelf to be ſerv'd by ſo unwor- 
thy a perſon ; and onthe other lide, it falls out as often, that the good and modeſt aQi- 
ons of deſerving and meritorious Courrtiers, do make the people believe a bad Cardinal, 
a good one, {0 that the Eccleliaſticks ought to uſe great caution, eſpecially the Cardi- 
nals in the EleRion of their Courniers, that they may not ſuffer by other peoples offen- 
CES. 
But ſome will ſay, the Cardinals have no need of ſuch advice, they know their own 
buſineſs better that are in Rome, than they that are at a diſtance.l anſwer,that that Rule is 
fallable,for the Zardinals ſee what is before their faces, but not that which is behind their 
backs. Let rhat Cenſuriſt conlider a little, that believes all that I have writ to be erroni- 
ous. There departed from Rome not many years lince, a certain perſon that had ferv'd 
a Cardinal above lix years, being arriv'd in Holland, he chang'd his Religion, and his diſ- 
cretion alſo, and ran up and down the Streets all day long, publiſhing of things that re- 
fieted very much upon the Reputation of the Cardinal whom he had ſerv'd. 

Bur for my part, I believ'd not the Satyrical relations of that perſon, as not conceiv- 
ing it poſſible a Cardinal ſhould be ſo weak to commir matters of great conſequence to 
ſach a perſon. Bur ler ir be as it will, it is ſufficient that the Eccletiaſticks uſe no ſmall 
_— in the EleQtion of their Courtiers, leſt their private errours become publick 
OITCIICES, 

- Antient cuſtom has not permitted the Cardinals ro keep young Pages that may give 
accalion of ſcandal ro the Court 3 notwith(tanding there are ſome Cardinals (that know 
very well the Papacy is not for them ) who break thoſe Cuſtoms and Laws, becauſe ſe- 
veral Popes had by expreſs order apply'd remedies thereunto, which thing ought not to 
be ; not that I can charge the Cardinals with making any ill uſe of it ; bur that the reſt 


gt the Courciers make none of the belt. Ir edifies exceedingly both Strangers and Citi- 
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zens to ſee a Cardinals Court full of grave, and wiſe, and modeſt men ; and on the con- 
rrary, it gives as much ſcandal to the world, to ſee a Court conlilling of (candalous, raſh, 
and inſolent Courtiers, as it happens for the moſt part. There have been ſome Cardinals 
have been ſeen taking diſtaſt ar other Cardinals their friends, others have fall'n quite our 
in detence of the rogueries of ſome of their Servants, that under the name of the Cardi- 
nal they (erv'd, broke up the doors of the moſt honorable Matrons. 

God knows at what price thoſe wicked Courtiers do ſell the reputation of the Car- 
dinals, God knows how many untruths they tell in a day, to make it be believ'd, thar 
they do nothing bur by order trom their Patron, although they be for the mv{t part bur 
the raſt of their wickedneſs ; I know a Canon, who to obtain his Canonthip, had ſery'd 
a Cardinal formerly ſeveral years, but the way that he ſerv'd him was {trange, he went 
very often to the handiomeſt and moſt famous Courtezans in Rome, pretending that he 
was ſent by the Cardinal his Maſter (that lives yet ) to let them underſtand the atf&j- 
on he bore chem, and his great delire of entertaining them in private. Io others, he gave 
hopes that they ſhould cnzuy the Cardinal, for above two months time, during which 
ſpace, he forbore nv: ro enjuy them under the name of his Patron, who thought of no- 
thing leſs thana Woman. In ſhort, this good Courtier underſtood the myitery very 
well co make the name of the Cardinal ſubtervient to his Luſts, and which makes it the 
better, withour the expence of a ſhilling, whilſt the Courrezans of Reme would give 
themſelves willingly to the Devil, ſo that they might obtain the favour ot any Cardinal, 
or of the Nephew of any Governing Pope. This Canon has not been the only man that 
has done ſuch exploits. There are others that go up and down doing a great deal worſe, 
and with that ſecreſie, that they pretend themſelves Confefſors, bur act like Pimps, ard 
which is more, playing the Pimp and the Whore-maſter together : I know whar 1 ſay, 
becauſe I have heardit whiſper'd a thouſand times in Rome ; but 1 hold my peace, thax 
I may not at this time appear to be a Roman. 
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READER, 


HE Second Partof Cardinaliſmo, to fpeak truth, hath been 

Printed abruptly, and twice or thrice laid afide, the Au- 
| thor ( by reeſon of the difficulty of receiving the me- 
mores not being able to ſend me his Manuſcripts in due time, 
however ( though it, be not without, its ſhare of Errors) it is 
notwithſtanding more corrett than the reſt ; the principal faulrs 
is ( and which he could not poſſibly avoid ) the confuſion in 
matters of Order and Preceedence, which he promis'd to obſerve; 


but that in my judgement is not of much importance, it being no 


oreat Error in Hiſtory, ifa Cardinal of the firſt Rank be miſtaken, 
and put inthe ſecond. Another is, that there is no Alphaberical 
Order obſery'd, which could not be done, becauſe the Author 
receiv*d not his Memoires in an Alphabetical way, and beſides he 
was in expeRartion of the promotion of theſe [all Cardinals. One 
thing kind Reader I can afſure you, and ſwear before the Divine 
Majeſty, that the Author being unintereſted and impartial, has 
mollyfy'd and ſweeten'd ſeveral expreffions that were very bitter 
and pungent in the Memoires he receiv 'd from Rome. For it is 
ro0 well known thorough the whole world, thatcheShears where. 
with the Romans cut out the Habits of the Clergy, have as many 
teeth as a Hand-Saw. Nay I will go yer further, and attirm, thar 
the Ecclefiaſticks, even among themlelves, do write oitentimes 10 
invedively, that they give great occaſion of [cindal to the Pro- 
teſtants, I that ha-e been a Printer this fiſty years and more, can 
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102 
with a good Conſcience ſay, I havePrinted many Manuſcripts 


concerniugthe, Spare of Rome, contign'd, we by both, Proteſtant 
and Catholick AM Fs ; burth=-EarholieS*Writings Have (till 
diſfarisfy*d mefbithan the Proteftants ;jmiomuch;rhar 1 have 


oftentimes, contrary to the Authors mind, taken upon me to ex- 
punge ſe-eral injurious and undegent expreſſions. The Catho- 
licks for the moſt part being Satyrical in their Writings againſt 
Rome, the Progeffan only Hiſtorical ; ſo'as would thoote ra- 
ther to Print a Proteſtants works, than a Catholicks. Bur let us 
leave theſe kind of Complaints, the Catholicks knowing much 
better how things are carry 'd amongſt themſefyes, that the Pro- 
reſtants do. Thus far only.I thall advergiſe the Readers that I am 
abour putting a Hiſtory into the Preſs, that 1s well worth theread- 
Ing in this Age. Ys | 
All thac have read the Manuſcript, have told me, I did well to 
Print it, and thac 1c could not but take, © -And'the Author afſur'd 
me, that ha- 1ng found ſeveral curious Manuſcripts in Afecli, he 
was encourag'd to undertake the whole trouble, 'and thar he had 
ſpent more than ten years in' ſearching of ”antient Records, In 
ſhort, kind Reader, it is th&Li* of Sextus Ouintus, a Work re- 
leat, with infinite political Annotations, and mutcirudes of Cu- 


riofities, and Copyes of Letrers, borh'written and recety' by the' 
ſaid Sextus, beſides thouſand. other things very grateful to the. 
underſtanding of the Learned Pirtuoſo ; 1 fhall only add, that if 

ou read it with attention, and it proves not delightful, wiſh a 


thouſand ill years to the Author, and he will becontented. But] 
will ſay nomore, leſt I ſhould loſe time, for wy defire is to have it 


extant within two Months. 
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Is which is treated, of the _ of Crowns given t0 the Cardinals in Rome. 


Of the reaſons moving thoſe Crowns to declare their Protettors in the Court of 
Rome. Of the advantages the ſaid Protections do bring to ſuch as exerciſe 
them. Of the Proteition of the Regular Orders. Of the Cauſes for which they 
have introduced the ſaid Proteition. Of the reputation the Regulars have loſt 
by the introduttion of the ſaid Protection. Of the Proteitors that cannot with 
a ſafe Conſcience. protett the Fryers, and the reaſon why. Of a Fryer that writ 
ſeveral private Letters to a Protector, as well againſt his Friends, as his Ene- 
mies. Of the Roguery committed in the Chyſters, and the reaſon thereof. Of 
the manner by which the Religious advance themſelves to preferments » Of the 
Letters of recommendation to the Cardinal Protettors, which are obtaix' d 
with very great coft by the Fryers from the hands of the Courtiers, Of the 


Cardinals that dare not diſoblige the Pope in what concerns the ProgetHion -4 
Fe 
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the Regulars. Of 4 Lerter written by Cardinal Sachetti before his death, and 
diretted to Pope Alexander the ſeventh. Of all the particulars contain'd in 
the ſaid Letter, Of the effects occaſion d by zeal in the hearts of the Eccleſi- 
aſticks that is not mix d with a holy magnanimity. Of the affliftion the Cardi- 
nals ſuffer, to ſet the wealth and Subſtance of the Church imbezled and de- 
R ſtroy of the Biſhops that purchaſe their eMiters with ready money. of 
the Cogniſance the Cardinals have of the evils that happen dayly to the Church, 
and of the ſmall care they take to prevent them. Of the pretences the Cardi- 
zals uſe to make themſelves to be thought innocent. Of the evils that Rome 
endures. Of an opinion of St. Jeromes, about ſuch as are more ſorrowful to 
ſee themſelves condemned for other peoples offences, than for their own. of 
that which will be reply a to the Cardinals at the day of F udgement, when they 
(ball endeavouy 8d excuſe themſelves with pretences. Of the torments thoſe 
Cardinals have «. fv that would not conſent to thr infamous deſires of A- 
lexander the fixt 's Bajtards. Of the proud and imperious hamoy of Paul the 
fourth. Of certain (0#, regations call d by the Cardinals for the diſpoſing of 
Urban the eight pe the Papacy, and of the courſe he took to evade that con-' 
ſpiracy. Of the chaſtiſement recerv d by Alexander the ſixth for having treat- 
ed the Cardinals ſo ill. Of the ſmall zeal thoſe __ expreſs a that ens. 
deavour d to depoſe Pope Urban. Of the grett commendations Cardinal 
Pallavicino (_ he receiv d the purple Robe ) gave Pope Alexander, be- 
cauſe he kept his kindred ſo far from Rome, and of his opinion after they were 
brought in. Of the principal points the ſaid Cardinal Pallavicino left in 
writing in the laſt period of his life. Of the Title of Prince of the Holy Church 
which the Cardinals at prefent enjoy. Of certain annotations upon that par- 
ticular. Of the Authority the Popes have wreſted out of the hands of the 
Cardinals.Of an example of Paul the ſecond mention'd byPlatina inthe lives 6 
the Popes. Of the common opinion about the Government exercis'd by «4 
Popes Nepheves over the Church. Of Saint Peter that would never commit 
the command of the Church to any of his Kinared or Relations. Of the (ay- 
dinals true Succe fiors of the Apoſtles. Of the neceſſity of reftraining the Ne- 
phews. of a Letter written by the mo# Chriztian King to the Cardinals 
about the accident that happend to his Ambaſſador in Rome, Of the pk 
ſwer the Cardinals return d to his moFt Chriſtian Majeſty; and of certain 


other particulars beſide. 


== Mong all the Cities of the Univerſe, Rome alone can boaſt it ſelf, not on- 

8 ly the Mother of Nations, and the Head of the World, but ( which is 
more) a true Court of Kings, for as many Cardinals as are promoted 
g inthe Church, ſo many Kings are created in Rome. The two Monar- 
TEZH chies, France, and Spain, that are as it were the two Poles of Chriſten- 
: *9 dome, do labour and tyre themſelves out with Arms in their hands, to 
end'that Church of which they are Sons and ProreQors, and without whoſe proteRi- 
on; ir wonld have certainly been ſuck'd to the very boul, by the ravenous and unſatiable 
lips of thoſe Eccleſiaſticks, who forbear not notwithſtanding to engrols greac part of its 
nouriſhment, in ſpight of all their Royal diligence. But that which is moſt worthy of 
admiration is, that theſe two Monarchs which pretend tothe Protedtion of the Church, 
and do indeed protcR it, do yet beg and implore, as it were, to have their intereſts pon: 
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reed by ſome Cardinal or orher in the Court of Rome, as if their own merits were not 
ſufficienc to defend the intereſts of thoſe Monarchs, who are the very founders of the Mo- 
narchy of Rome. Burt that the Reader my be the bertrer inform'd, I ſhall acquaint him, 
that at preſent it is the cuſtom for every Crown to give the protection ot its affairs to 
ſome of the Cardinals that are reſident in Rome ; — this proreQion is with good reaſon 
aſpir'd to by the Cardinals in the highelt degree. Inſomuch as Alexander the ſeventh 
before he dy'd, us'd his utmoſt endeavour to have Cardinal Chigi his Nephew declar'd 
ProteRtor of Spaix , bughe could not obtain his deſire, the Spanrarddeluding him, ſome- 
times with fair promiſe$, and ſometimes with excuſes. Of all the proteCtions ot Crowns, 
which are five, the Empire, France, Spain, Poland, and Portugal ; that of Spain is the 
moſt conſiderable, and by conſequence moſt ambition'd. Nur that Spain has merited 
more than the reſt, and particularly than France ; but in reſpect of the Territories they 
poſleſs in Jtaly, in which it ſeems the ProteRor has great authority, diſpoling of many 
things at his pleaſure, if not by an abſo/ure juriſdiftion, at leaſt by his recommendations 
to the Governours of the Provinces, who do ſeldome omit to gratifie his detires, and to 
acknowledge him the ProteRor of their King ; beſides which, there are a thouſand other 
conſiderations that make the ſaid proteRiion ſo much covered and aſpir'd to by the Car- 
dinals. 

And many are the reaſons that induce thoſe Crowns to declare their ſeveral Proteors 
in Rome , bur if my judgement may pals, the greateſt of all is to ſatisfie the ambition of 
thoſe Cardinals, that from morning to night, {tudy no other book, than the augmentation 
of their own Grandeur , and this is molt certain, there is no greater dignity that a Car- 
dinal can attain to, than to be made proteRor of ſome Crown. And to ſpeak truth, there 
is ſomething of magnificence in the Name of Protetor, implying, that he which protetts, 
has ſome ſuperiority over him that is proteed : however that rule does not hold in this 
caſe, for thoſe Kings beſtow not thoſe Proteorſhips upon tke Cardinals co receive, but 
to confer honour upon them, the Cardinals ordinarily making great application for the 
proteRion of a Crown, whereas in other proteRtions, they are ſought to themſelves. Ir 
is not many years ago, lince theſe proteions of Crowns were introduc'd into the Col- 
ledge of Cardinals, ; in former rimes the Kings diſdain'd them, their (words being their 
ſufhcient proreRions, the Pens of their Secretary doing that office, upon any emergence, 

ave immediate notice to the Courr of Rome of their Maſters pretenlions., But lince the 
Popes began to advance themſelves ſo high to confound the Church and the World, Po- 
liticks and Morals, Spiritual things with Temporal, the Sword and the Croſs, and in 
ſhorr, to transferr all the intereſt of Secular Princes to Reme, thoſe Crowns have been ob- 
lig'd to have, not only their Ambaſſadors, but their Prote&tors in Rome, and that not ſo 
much for the defence of their Kingdomy, defended by themſelves, nor of their perſons de- 
fended by their Kingdoms z but for the proreRtion only of thole intereſts that have been 
ſtoln as it were from the Princes, and carryed to Rome. 

This prore&ion is no ſmall advantage to the intereſt of the proceed Crown , but cis 
much greater to the Cardinal that is its ProteQor, becauſe things are not manag'd with 
that order they ought to be, the Cardinals tor the moſt part having one hand upon the 
Rudder, and the other upon the Sails. The Crowns may do what they pleaſe, oblige 
their Proteors with their Benefices and Abbyes, yer they will never move out of their 
Sphear, nor give thoſe Crowns more than an ourward appearance of prote&tion, reſer- 
ving the ſubſtance for the benefit of the Pope. And indeed many examples might be 
bruught out of hundreds of Hiſtories to confirm what I ſay, I having for many years read 
much, and made frequent obſervations upon this point. The Princes are deceived, if ( in 
the controverſies that happen berwixt them and the Popes, or th. Nephews ) they be- 
lieve to have their intereits prote&ted by thole Cardinals, tha? arc their Proteftors. The 
proteRion a Cardinal gives to his Crown, goes to a certzin picca, and no farther ; if the 
Grandeur of the Pope be not diminiſh'd, nor the Eccletialtical priviledges intrench'd up- 
on, all things gs well, as much protc&tion as you pleaſe , but if cheſe be rouch'd in the 
leaſt, the Cardinal inſtead of being a ProteRor, becomes a Cor:icellor, inſtead of defend- 
ing the intereſt of his Crown againſt the Pope, he maintains the Popes intereſt againſt his 
Crown z exhorting him to comply, and ro pive up ſome part of his Right, in Teſtimony 
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of the cheerfulneſs of his obedience to the common Father of Chriſtendom. And this is 


trary. ; | 
There is another thing likewiſe introduc'd into the Court of Reme, as ſome think to 


render the Cardinalitial dignity more majeſtick, and that is the protection of Religious 
orders, every order having power to ele a Cardinal for its ProtcAorz ſomerimes lome 
Cardinals arc ProteCtors ot teveral orders ; and one of that ſort is Cardinal Franciſco 
Barbarino, as | take it, by reaſon of the long time he continued Cardinal Nephew, and 
Padrone ; the ſeveral Fraternities being ambitious to have him for their Proteftur that 
was nearclt the Pope, eight ſeveral orders choſe this Nephew for their ProteRor ; 'tis 
true the Popes ſometzmes will aſſign them ProteQors, contrary to the delire of the or- 
ders, ſo as it happens too often they have Cardinals appointed 4hem, that have ſo little 
affc&ion for their orders, they would willingly change them z bur it is not alwayes al- 
low'd them, nor to all, and particularly in the times of Innocent the tenth, and eAlex- 
andey the ſeventh. For my part | cannot imagine this kind of Protetion was intro 
duc'd for the bencfit and advantage of the pour Religious, but to ſubjeR them the more 
rather tothe Court of Rome, and by. that means as with a Bridle ro manage and ride 
them. For indeed, before thele proteRions of orders in the perſons of che Cardinals were 
introduc'd, the Religious were {© venerable in Rome, and in tuch e[tcem for their devo- 
tion, that the Popes did take delight to employ great- numbers of Fryers out of the 
Cloylters in the mo!t conſiderable offices ot the Church, and with eminent men to fill 
up the Sacred Collcdge of Cardina's, which was thought incomplear, if a good number of 
Fryers 1n their Purpic, were not ſeen amongſt the relt of the Cardinals ; but lince the 
Cardinals bi gan to aſſume the proteQions vt Religious orders, and ro work and inſinuate 
themiclves into the intrigues of their Convents, the Religious Fryers are become the 
icorn of the W orid, the vbloquy of Nauens, the icandal of the Church, the diſhnor of 
Rome, and that to iuch a heigut, that whereas heretotore the Cardinals thought they 

ave Tet monies of a goed Cunicience, as vitcn as they gave their Votes tor any poor 
| in Purple : ac preſent the Popes dv believe they vttcud God and the Church, every 
time they arc 4s it were torc'd by the accumulated merits of tome Fryer [Nat 1$ eminent in 
Learning and Piecy, to aduat hymn Neo the Coliedge of Cardinals , inſomucii, that if no 
other intcre!t docs move the heart of the Pupes, 11s moſt ceriain their Govdnels, their 
Virtue, nor their Santtity 1t ſelf, will be ro weak to prefer them, | will nor ſay to the 
Popedum ( tor of that thry took their lalt Jeave with the perion of Sextus the titth who 
was in ipight of al! envy, the greatelt Pope that was ever lecn m the /arzc.n ) but ro the 
Colledge vi Cardinals trom whence allo they {cem to be bamth'd , and God kn "WS 
wheth.r they will cv.r be recall 'd, whilit the n:alice of thoſe Prielts that have Saint Pe- 
ters Keys, and St '/auls Swind 11otheir hands, 1s lo herce againlt the pvor Fryers, that 
they have not (0 much as wherewithall to knock at the door. 

Bur {ome may wonder at this, arid think it impoſſible that the protections of the or- 
ders g:1cn to the Cardinals, thwwld have been the «<ccalion of leflemng the Reputation 
of we Keligious 3 to remove theretore this miracle, and make the bulineſs more clear, I 
(h4tl int--cm them, that during the time the Fryers lv'd without ProteQors, the iniqui- 
tics of the Tloyltters, went nv further, bur lay conceal'd amongſt themſelves, becauie the 
underlings went only to their Pryor for Juſtice, the Pryor to the Provincial, the Pro- 


vincial to the Vilitor, the Viltror to the General, and if things could nor be accommo» 
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dated by them, the Chapters, and Congregations, apply'd their remedies, with abſolute 
authoriry. And whilſt the att:irs of the Religious were carry'd in this manner, neither 
the world, nor Rome, nor the Court, ſaw any thing but their ourward ations of Piety 
and Religion, which xindled a ame of devotion in the hearrs of the people. Bur no 
ſooner were the proteRions introduc'd, but their vices became publique, every Fryer 
either ro deltroy the reputation of his Superior, to revenge himſelf of his Enemies, or to 
demand Jultice, upon every inconliderable occalion, bacrering the cars of their Pro- 
teors, with informations of their Rogueries, that perl.aps would have been better de- 
termin'd in the C:oyſters amongſt the Fryers, than in the Courts of the ProteQors 
amongſt rhoſe Courtiers. 

Buc to ſpeak truch, how can the ProteRars of theſe orders, with a goud Conſcience, 
protc>t thele Fryers ? How is it pulſib'e co ed.he by them, if every Polt-day they ſend 
them whole dozens of Pacquets of Letters, not mentioning the Dilcipline of that Fryer 
nor the abſtinence of this ; but the rogueries and cheats of all together. Fur in theſe 
times, one of them no ſooner receives any diſguſt from his Superiour, but to diſcredit him 
for ever, after having recorded it in the Congregations and Chapters, he writes umme- 
diately to the ProteQtor of it, Baptizing him as it were in Satyrical Ink, ſo as every 
Character appears an Original Sin ( both in che one and the other ) in the mind of che 
Proteor. I my ſelf know an eAugu#tiz Fryer that I could name, if I were ſure of his 
life, that cook delight ro write every year torty or fifty private Leuers to the Cardinal 
Proteor, ſometimes agatalt one, and ſometimcs againſt another, and which is worlt, 
ſomerimes again(t his friends, with lo incredible ſecrelie inventing his lyes, that Lucifer 
himſelf could not in that potut have out-done him. 

Theſe Letters paſs frum the hands of the ProceCtors, to their Secretaries, and from 
their Secretaries, to the reſt of their Court, who give what judgement, and inflit what 
uniſhment they think g»0d, mocking and deriding the whole orders in general; ſo as it 
fares with them in Rome, as withyMice, who are all perſecuted and indanger'd, though ig 
be one only that deyour'd the Cheeſe. Every Letter that any Fryer writes to his Pro« 
teQor, to the prejudice ot his Compamon, is like an Axe that cucs off a Bow from the 
Tree of the reputation ot the whole order ; and hence it is, that the Cardinals ( who are 
all of them as it were ProteRors of ſome order or other ) taking offeace in this manner, 
inſtead of proteRing, they perlecute them. eAlexander the leventh iuppreſ,'d two, and 
( had not greater attairs diverted him ) he had doubtleſs deitroy'd more than tyur orders 
of Fryers, ſo full was his heart with the ſcandals of the Fryers, and fo delirous the Car- 
dinals to ſee thoſe Fryers further from Rome, that they did (gem to detend. In ſhort,cither 
by their Letters, or their own perſons, the Fryers dv nothif buf molcſt, and diſturb the 
Gates, and the Spirits of the Cardinals, not reguarding the repulſes that are given ther, 


bur labouring and perſiſting with new imporcunities to arrive at their deligns ; which - 


makes the Cardinals ſomerunes reſolve upon violent courles to dilincumher themlelves. 

But this that I have ſaid hitherto of the ill conſequences of the proteRions of or- 
ders that are given to the Cardinals, is bur a ſlight and ſuperficial ſcandal ; there is ano- 
ther ( and perhaps unknown to the very Cardinals themſelves ) that unleſs timely re- 
medy be apply'd, will grow up to that greatnels, as to beget new Schiſins and Herelies 
in the Church : an evil which appears bur little being upon earth, but is really ſo great, 
as to make War upon Heaven it (elf.: an evil that gives ſo much occalion ot ſcandal ro 
the Hereticks, that it for:ities them in their falſe opinions, and makes them give God 
thanks that they have no Fryers iu their Religion, But the Reader will ask what evil 
this is? why itis this; in the Cloylters of the _— they rob their Treaſury, they 
break open the Alms-box, they ſteal away the Maſs money, they tear down the Silver 
Tablets from the Walls, they plunder their Altars of the riche(t of their Conſecrated 
Ornaments, ſelling them privately when they have done, even to the VeRt of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Bat to what end is all this ? poſſibly, to imploy the money in the Chriſtians Warrs 
againſt the Turks ? Oh no, 'tis to give preſents to the Courtiers of their Cardinal Pro- 
tetor, to procure them Letters of Recymmendation. It ſeems incredible to all people, 
the manner in which theſe Fryers advance themlelves ro preterments, there —_ _ 
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Part. II, 
undles of recommendatory Letters, and all of them driving at the principal preferment. 
I know my ſelf that in one Chapter of eAuguitin Fryers held in Romania, there were 
two and wwenty Fryers, each of them with his Letters of recommendation, this to be 
made a Vicar, that a Prior, a third a Provincial, this for one office, that for another 
And all theſe are purchas'd at a dear rate. Are they bought of the Cardinals themſelves? 
No ſure, they are moſt of them innocent ? bur of their mercinary and ſelf-intereſted 
Courtiers that ſell them, for ſo man pair of Silk Sr ckings, ſuch a preſent of Plate, or 
perhaps io much in ready money ; | knew a Secretary thar diſtribured in this nature above 
fifry Letrets a year, in the name of the Cardinal he ſerv'd, whois ( if I be not miſtaken ) 
the ProteRor of two Orders. He got great lums of money by the means ( and 'it went 
as freely in the Stews ) but the Cardinal was unconcern'd in the bnſineſs, unleſs it be, 
thar he mult give an account ro God Almighty for his negle&, in not watching more nar- 
rowly over the aftions of his Servants. : 

In ſhort, F6:d no grear advantage that theſe Fryers receive by the ProteRions the 
orders have from the Cardinals, and yet the evil is manifeſt. For to what purpoſe are 
ProteRors, if ticy proce them only 1 trifles { No: that they want a good will,” I know 
ſeveral Cardinals, that ( weighing the honour ( which is not [mall ) with the dury of 
their office ) would with all cheir hearts upon ſundry « ccalions, 2& according to their 
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obligations, and'defend the orders under their proteQtions ; bur they are feartul of dif- - 


plealzng his Holineſs. The Cardinalitial Avrhoriy is grear,” but the Cardinals are un- 
willing to pnt it in execucion : they are afraid ot thew own ſhadows, and leaſt they 
ſhould diſguſt him, they leave all things to the management + the Pope, and had rather 
burſt in filcrce, than eaſe themſeives by a Declaration of their troubles , for which rea- 
ſsn, Cardinal Sacbett; never durſt ſpeak to Pope eAlexander againſt thoſe errors he knew 
it his Conitrence were r»0 frequent , till at laſt for the diſcharge of his duty, he writ a 
Letter ro hm ir; the lalt period of his life, which I think will not be amiſs ro inſert, for 
the greater atisfaftion of the Reader, and for the ſtronger confirmation of what I have 
afſerted, viz. that the Cardinals are afraid ro ſpeak. The Letter follows. 


A Letter written by Cardinal Sachert: a little before his death, and directed 
to Pope Alexander the Seventh. 
Mo# Bleſſed Father, 


T F before yoity Holineſs FJ your benigne eyes upon theſe lines, you conſider by whom, 
and for wit end they are writ, you will find them ſent from a faithful and mot humble 


Servant to your Holineſs, to give ( wn the lajt Article of his life ) new teſtnnonies of bis 


affection an 4 p.tj1on jor the glory of your Holineſs. 

The zeal and oblig.tion of 4 Cardin. have put this pen into my hand, and "tis poſſible death 
may take 1t out again before I have thoroughly diſplay d, that ( which for the greater honor 
of your Holineſs and the Apoſtolick See, and the greater benefit of Chriſtendom, and the poor 
people of the Church ) God eAlmighty has ditt ated to my languſhing mind 

Being raſon from my bed, with great anguiſh and pain, my ſentiments difturb'd, my 
hands trembling, and my head not avle to reſt upon my ſhoulders, and having got *ny ſelf to 
the Table, 1 do firſt of all proteſt before my Crucificd R:deemer, whoin I embrace with a!l du- 
riful affection, that I bave no other end than his Sacred Service, the [.:tisſying that debt 
which 1s due from all ſuch as bus Divine «Majeſty has appointed 45 Collaterils or Conncelloys 
to his Vicar upon Earth, and that I might not have occaſion 10 cry out at the day Tudgement 
when there 1s no remedy to be had, Ve mihi tacui. Hoping likewiſe that other Cardinals 
my Collegues, fecing things run ſo violently to deſtruttion, m.ty be tn4uc'd lily wiſe to the 
aiſcharge of that charitable duty, that they owe to God, to your Holineſs, and to ll Chriſtie 
a1 people. I do lope a/ſo from the innate benignity of your Holineſs, that thiſe my moſt hum 
ble demonstrations will not be unacceptable, as proceeding from a ſmcere heart p-ſſionately 
affctted ro your Honour, driving only at the Eſtabliſhment of the high opinion the world bas 
goncerv'd of your virtue, and to slop the mouths of thoſ: Hereticks, whoſe invellives will be 
obſireperous 
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obſtreperous and high, when they ſee your Holineſs ( contrary to your proteſtations and pro- 
muſes both within the Conclave aid withoxnt ) gothg on 13; the [ane road with thoſe, that with 
fo much ſcand-4l to the world, and fo much deſolution to the peeple, have call 'd in' their” Kin. 
ared, have deſtroy'd the P»triwony of Chriſt, &/:d bual: thenſeues Plus for thuar Luxmn by 
ont of the riLo1ſh of the Church, and with was inſatiavle appeirie juck, up the very bleod oj 
ber Subjeil 5. R 

Bit that I may not conj.:Me th: little time I nave leſt, in ſuperſizous dijconrſes with 8 
Priiice ſo pious as your Heclinefs,. 1 ſha prineipally br fecch youu viiceribus Chrilti, that 
Jou would ojt of your profound prizac.ce f:d out foine wy 19 extingriſh thoſe ſharks, that 
otherwiſe will break, out unto ſuch 4 flame, as misy pit toe wieie world into a combaition, 

The cApoſtolick, See, did never commut a greater fuilt agaiuſs its honour «114 autherty, 
than when deſirozs to att like a Temporal Pronce, ut quarrell'd with thoſe 'Princes that we 
4s it were the Arms that ſuſtain'd, and render 'd it formidable and 16 pettcd. Examples + 
this kind are too frequent, and which is worſe, too well kown 19 every body ;\ ſo that if us 
did not belong to me to judge of the att ions of the Popes ,( which 3ndeed ought rather to be 
reverenc'd than rebuk'd ) yet-with your Holingſs 1 may take the confidence to {ay before Jour 
eyes the example of Urban the eight, one of the warthiejt ainongſt all the Popes, Whoſe mes 
mory #s immortal, and to ivhom Lao confeſs my ſelf 4 ſervant wth all iny heart. ' 

That goodold man ſuffer'd kunfe'f, to or great misfortune, ts be ingag d wto g troubles 
ſome war, the ſucceſs of which well be ſadly ramembred for ſeveral reaſons, but pirticularly 

for the expence of fourteen millions of money, for te indigence ut, brought upon the Treaſi« 

ry, for the total deſolation of the Eccleſiaſtick,- State, for the oppreſſion of the pegple,. for 1/6 
dijeſteem brought upon the e Apaſtolick See, andthe, Pontifical dignuty, by Jo gijhonoyruble a 
peace, for ſhortning the life of ſo great a Pope, who far bis Hereack @irtucs dejerv'd to have 
lived ſeveral ages. What advan: ages that War left to bis famaly, tbe whole world is wit- 
neſs of ; thence it was from the higneſt achme of autbority, froms lag 4:4 abſature domi- 
2108, it became the laughing-ſtock of fortune; the contemys ge rhs whale world, ind re- 
duc'd into a little Kingdom, amongſt the ſtorms and calamgg res of te War, to feck, Sant uae 
ry for their lives, againit the univerſal barred and.perſecutiog\ of; us Encunes, and forc'd 
to beg patronage aud reſtauration from a Priuce (94 Ws put at, [atisfy'd wuh their pro- 
ceed:ngs. : : Ot! | | 

The great and undaunted courzge your  Hoineſs exprefs'd, 11 not truckling to their 

threats, nor ſuffering your ſelf ro be affrighted by auy viotence, 45, commendable mdced, Jet 
let me with all bumulity ſuggeſt, we lwue not now-inulat ge which emmortaliz'd the Wig 4 
nanimity of Alexander the third, Gregory t: ſeventh, and oti:er Popes, who arni'd 14c1ne 
ſeves with invincible conſtancy in defence of th.:t wb beiong'd to God and bis. Spouſe. Ap 
this time the world is ſo poſſe] With an 0pi:101 of the wickedneſs ( or fraitics rather ) if 
the Clergy, and that the cauſe is but Temporal and Crpricioas , that the cale is quite al- 
ter'd, and I do eaſily foreſee ut will be the greater diiiitnutt ron to your Holinſes howonr, ths 
longer You aelay with ihe Sword of Prudence to ci% aſnrder that knot , tnas will ethery ite 
grow dayly more inextricable. And this your Holineſs 1s oblig d to do in imitiiion® of 11 
whoſe perſon you repreſent, Diſcite a me quia mults ſum, & hurmilys Corde, 1! C24rUty 10 
hzs exharſted Fiock,, for the ſafety of your own Family, and for the fuppreſſtecs of 5 ealige 
nant report, that the preſent diſorder in your Holineſfes Court, 35 but the 0/14 of 4 wijit the 


French Ambaſſador deny'd to your Nepbews,. God forgeve thi 1h. pirſwaded your 


Holineſs te Arms, bow contrary to the judgement of the Conſ(j.ory, 1117 1elen.cſs £0908 


but remember, by the humble mſtances of your faithful ſeru4tts. God rows when the fire 
ral conſequences will be remov'd, whic') portend ſo much miſchief 44 © mmnciy, ar make 
me deſirous to end my dayes quzckly, rather than l: veto be aſj.c!.:t/r of fo Linertable 4 
Cataſtrophe. ' 

Your Holineſs is alone againſt 8 Powerful, Vitlorious, Rich, ws Forttonare Monarch, 
that declares bimnſelf affended, the Cardinals ( by misfortvne, vr 17 (14 vy any forrlt of 
yours ) difſatisfy'd, the Treaſure exhauſt, the ,prople drann ; &:\correared, [3 4s 
there are bardly any of them that will eſpouſe the intereſt of {7 11 (puews, when toy will 


do jo little for your own. In theſe great advantages, your Holc1.: }3 kyrows very well bow eft ers 

T h:zve reminded yous ( and I do it more earneſtly than ever ) ©} 11.4 Vereble in the Goſpel, 

GUT 
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Quis Rex iturus committere bellum adverſus alium regem, non ſedens prius cogirat (1 

fit cum decem millibus, occurrere illi, qui com v'gint: millibus venit ? and who knows 
= the Princes themſelves ( that bear ſo little affettion to the Temporal power of the Popes, 
that they are alwayes undermining its oundations ) do for politic reaſons Incourge and 
foment thoſe murmers, and ( though they promiſe your Holineſs their aſſiſtance to ingage 
you) but that they will afterwards deſert you as they did Paul the fifth in bus diff-rence with 
the Venetians. Or elſe your Holineſs relying «pon ſome of them \ and they perhaps weak 
= declining ) upon any ſudden or unbappy accident what ſtrange reſolution will be 
taken ?! 

But if by the benefit of things confederacy ſhould ſucceed well what would the world ſay, 
when it ſees, that to oppoſe the ſatisfattion deſired by the firjt born Son of the Church, m re- 
paration of certain snjuries pretended, it was not valued, though th: re Was a new rupture 
oceaſion'd between the two Crowns that had been but lately unued aficr ſo many years Wars? 

perhaps it would fall to the jhare of your Holineſſes family fo Yemasn expos a to the 1idige 
nation of a Prince, whoſe authoruty extends 4s far 4s Europe u ſelf. 

Eipecially if ( which God forbid ) ut makes net its reconciliation in yorr Holwieſs his 
dayes, becauſe your Holineſs being tyr'd wth delay in a bujmeſs that on(iu 10 Dave veen 
compos'd as ſoon as it was begun will leave rhe care of ut to your Succepor with great ba- 
zard of ſeeing the Tragedy of the houſe of Caraffa ; ſo mpmorable to all ages, tted ver 
again, The Princes alſo are diſſatisfy'd to ſee the Popes, after they b1d oppos d the Temporal 
Sword againſt every body, pretend at laſt to recover themſelves under the Stavaurd of the 
Croſs, and to ſheild themſelves with the dignity of the cif Priejtheod : Now begins con- 
tempts, irreverences, murmurs, and many times ſeduzons ro ariſe. the Laiyvy lutle and 
little loſing the veneration and opinion they had fe ormerty of the Ecc leſiajtick Piet 'Y and Tu 
ftice. And of this you have a good inſtance and accompr in the baniſhment of tve Miniſters 
- of the Apoſtolical See, our of France,in the commonons at Avignon, 24 the aud.ccies liberty 
of thoſe people. that heretofor} Were ob ſequions and rouerent, in the witiþermgs and mur- 
urs of all the other ſubjetts of the Ecclejtaſtick State, andin ochiſms and Separations in 
all the reſt, buth in ltaly and other Nations. _ © | 

Theſe are the things, the memory of which , is a ſharper affuftion to my mind, than 
My infirmites are to my body, : | 

Our Divine Maſter, moſt Holy Father, taught us in that command Mitte gladium in 
vagina, that there was nothing more undecent in bum that bad the Government of our Holy, 
Innecent, and meek, «Mother the Church, than Temporal Arms, and that ſhe ought not to 
defended More Caſtrorum.- From hence ut #5, 1 ani greatly afraid that God Almighty be- 
ing offended at our manifeſt diffidence in him, and our making uſe of improper means, and 
contrary to the prattice of the famous Popes of former ages, will leave us to our ſelves, and 
ſuffer us tobe reduc'd to one of theſe ſtreights, eitber to be fore'd by our own neceſſities, or our 
Enemies power, to ſome diſadvantagious agreement, or elſe by along aud exceſſive expence, 
be reduc'4 to extreme miſery and dijtreſs. To give way to time and neceſſu'y, was alwayes 
the DotFrine of a very wiſe Prince. Paulus quinrus undertook, ( but meerly for the cauſe of 
God ) to proceed againſt the Venetian with 14s Spiritual Arms, and was firmly reſolu'd to 
bave joyn'd his Temporal with them, but at laſt out of his great prudence and compaſſion, 
and upon conſideration of his want of money, the incapacity of the p:ople to ſupply him, the 
danger of over-running lraly with Foreigners, and perbaps with ſome new Hereſie or other, 
for fear leſt by the loſs of the liberty of the Italians, he ſhould kindle an unextinguiſhable fire 
in all E.irope, and leſt be ſhould create too great ar1moſutes againſt his own Family, he 
ſuffer 'd himſelf tobe brought to a milder temper, and perhaps not wuhout ſome ſcruples and 
remorſes of Conſcience, if the Church of God ſhould by his fau!t receive any conſiderable da- 
mage and drminution. 

Convert ( moit Holy Father ) your Courage and eArms againſt the perils of Chriſten- 
dome, and the pride of the Turk,, who as 1 hear to my extream ſorrow, is marching into 
Tran(i]vania and Hungary, to overwhelm thoſe Countries 4s it were with an inundation z 
againſt the T urk,, againſt the Turk,, let your magnanimitybe oppos'd, and with a generous: 
emulation of Pius the ſecond, your moſt renown'd fellow Citizen, lay aſide all unprofitable 


controverfies with your well deſerumng Son, and let hina and the other Princes of 
Chriftendome 
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of it. 
4 What better occaſion can there be than this to render your Name and Honour Immortal in 
all eAges. If of late neteſſuy conſtram'd tbe t11poſitions of ſome hight Taxes #« por theſe Ke- 
ligions that are now ſuppreſt, ferc'd you to make other uſe of the tenths un p05'd upon the 
Clergy for the aſſiſtance of the Emperour, «1d of the two bundred thouſard Crowns i, fr by 
the late Cardinal Mazarin, to be expended in the War againſt the 1 «ks, 1 ing up your 
bands as it were from attions ef Charity and Alms, with boy much more glory and merit 
I14y you do it now. Beſides'1n ſo great and juſt an opportamty, the application of the aſſio1t- 
ments to other uſe, will open a targe field to the malediitions of the people, that the Flock. of 
Chriſt is forſaken, and expos'd to the capacity of that Woolf of the Eaſt, the P. tramouy of 
Chriſt dejtroy'd,and all to maintan a private, and meerly Temporal quarrel and to feather your 
own neſt in the mean while. 

And ſince by way of incidence, 1 have ſpoken of eAlms, I will not omit repreſenting to 
your Holaneſs the great trouble 1 receive by the relations of ſeveral Orders, and Pariſhes in 
Rome, of the great mileries that many poor famiiyes ſujfer, which 1 ſhall not for brevity ſake 
name, though 1 am ſure it would break your very heart, and inforce” you to tears, ſhould 1 
give you an honest aad ſincere narrative of what they endure. Oh how oft do 1 remember 
what before your happy Exaltation your Holineſs us'd to tell me, when inflam'd with a moſt 
charitable Leal, you deplor'd the Exaltations that in the preceeding Popes time were obtain'd 
by the advancing of twenty thouſand Crowns ayt of the cAlms-money ; as if they would 
have it be belieu'd ( as your Holineſs ſaid then ) that there was no poor to be found in 
Rome, and for that reaſon it was lawful to put that into their own purſes, which for their 
ſuſtenance was gather'd dayly from the Charity of the Faithful. They took, likewiſe out of 
the Ojjice della Componenda ( 4s your Holineſs very well knows ) the Pontifical Alms- 
money, againſt which the Hereticks have writ whole Volumns of Invettives, and Sat "Yrs, n0t 
knowing perhaps that rhe Componenda 35 nothing but a kind of wholeſome Pennance impos'd 
by tbe Popes upon ſuc perſons as have receiv'd rom them ſome conſiderable favour ( not to 
be granted by any bedy elſe bp which ſaid ſum 45 afterwards to be driſtributed among st the 
poor, or diſpos'd for the nourybment of thoſe that embrace our moſt Holy Religion. nd ſo 1 
remember Pope Urban the eiy at was wort to fay,that the Popes Purſe ought tobe open'd 'freel ; 
and adminiſter'd faithfully. 1 humbly beſeech your Holineſs to take care that the ſame 
thing be obſer y'a un your Holineſs his Papacy. | 

This Office dcila Gomponenda 4nvites me to ſay ſomething of the Dataria, and othey 
Tribunals, your Holineſs knowing very well, that the 1noit noble, and moZF deſerving qua- 
ry that the people admire #1 any 1rince, is ns generoſity and munficence. | 

e1lay your Holineſs advert, that neither the ſuperfluous zeal, nar t'+ forward ſeverity 
of your e Miniſters ve ſuffer'd to obſcure, or eclipſe your Glory, rememoring alwayes that 
amongſt the diſadvantages mn Eleltrve Principalaties, it 1s one of the greateſt, the leving ſo 
much liberty to the Maniſters to ratſe therr own fortunes, at the charge of ther Prince, as 
Pope Innocent knew how to do very well to oneof his own. That the good or bad report of 
either Pope or Prince proceeds from the mouths of their Friends or Domeſtichs, was the 

ſaying of Urban the erghe, and all the Court of Rome, by reaſon that as thcy were il or well 
ſatisfy'd, ſo they Spread ther Charatters about the world either to the p1 c,uurce or ad vantage 
of their Maſters. 

To keep the Cardinals poor, abjett, and contemptible, the Prelats idle, without eſteem or 
reward, the Nobility negleitcd, the Courtiers without hopes to ſee any recompence of their 
labours, and all to beſtow that upon a few, and many times the moit undef erving, that by 
diſtributive juſtice ought 10 be drvidea ainong ſt all, can certainly ve the produtio;t of no good, 
To leave virtue jt ſelf after a long and painful peregrination, unrewarded and forſaken, 
cannot ſound well in the ears nor heart of an Eccleſiaſtical Prince, that ought to be a Pro- 
rettion, and «Aſylum to the learned, and deſerving, eſpecially your Holineſs who has 
rais'd the Fabrick,of your fortunes, upon the foundation of virtue nd worth. 

Rome abounds with perſons of all ſorts of Learning at this ay more than ever, but they 
want incouragement, and are buried as it were in ſorrow, there being no body that will [o 
Much as mal themſelves, to repreſent their party and capacities te him that can gr rn 

them, 
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them. Tour Holneſs that tn the beginning of your Papacy, with ſo much praiſe to your ſelf, 
did own and careſs them, will find what advantage it will be to continue the beneficent atti« 
ons of a Mecenas, and to allure them by your countenance and eftcem ( which is the moſt 
grateful aliment of virtue ) encouraging them wub favours, aud ſs them employ- 
ments, that they may not conſume and pine away 11 the Lethargy of tdlene 5. K 

I ſpeak, not moit Holy Father of thoſe Penſions wherewith gr oe: and Parifhes are 
by the «Miniſters of your Holineſs ſo extravagantly charg'd, that ( to the ſcandal of the 
whole world, ro the diſparagement and contempt of the snnocent Clergy, and to rhe prejudice 
of the reputation of the Church ) ſeveral poor Biſhops are rendred ſubjebt ro interditt ions and 
Cenſures, or reduc'dto that indigence the y are forc'd, of loving Shipherds to become rave- 
nous Woolfs, by their rapacities and extortions, to ſatisfic the exorbitant penſions that are 
charg'd upon them, ſqueezing as it were out of the extream neceſſures of the Church, and her 
already too much affiicted and exhauſted Flock, all that are conſtrain'd to contribute to the 
Profit, Luxury, Laſciviouſneſs, and Intemperance of thoſe who God knows bad but little 
virtue to advance them. eAMay your Holineſs for the love of Chriſt open you eyes in a buſs- 
neſs of that importange , which carries along with it conſequences ſo pernicious to the 
Church. 

Let not your Holineſs for the love of God ſuffer ſo man Churches, Spouſes of Chriſt' 
10 remain robb'd and hy of their Dower, nor jo - 4 | Lords T able, nt 
alius vero ebrius lit ; but rather let the bread of the Church be diſtributed equally amongſt 
ber eAliniſters according to their merits. Although in the Courts of Rome there are man 
Prelats and Miniſters to be ſeen, that have integrity of manners joyn d to the nobility of their 
birth ; be nevertheleſs, that for ſo many years ( though wrdeſervedly ) has bad the dire; 
on of the Signiture, may perbaps bave ſeen further into ſome things than they, viz. that the 
Dependencies and Relations of the Popes and Cardinals, do not ſuffer the poor Prelats to aft 
according to the Dilt ates of Equity and Conſcience. I do moſt humbly beſeech that your Holi- 
neſs in your great Prudence, would provide for the extirpating of this cuſtom of recommen- 
dation, that the condition of all people may be conſider'd, and that Liberetur pauper a Poten- 
te, & pauper cui non adeſt Adjutor. | 

Neither would it be leſs gratefull to God Almighty, if your Holineſs would provide 
againſt the tediouſneſs and delays in matters of Law, which ſum«times are ſo long, that be- 

ſides the ruine and extinguſhment of many Families, they become the diſhonor of the Courts 
of Rome, when thoſe cauſes that might have been determin'd in a few dayes, are by ſeveral 
years ſuſpence grown old and unveterate, 

Though 1 believe the 1 iniſters, and Governours of the State, and all they that admini- 
Fer juſtice to the people un our Eccleſiaſtick, Juriſdittion, are of themſelves mclin'd to do all 
things equitable and right, yet it would ve a greater ſtimulation if your Holineſs would cauſe 
it to be inculcated into them, that juſtice is not attended by intereſt or paſſion, hut ts the on- 
ly inſtrument for the conſervation of peace, quiet, and buman Society, and that they ſearch 
all enormity to the bottom, axd deſtroy it root and brance. Legibus enim delifa puniuntur, 
quanto melius provideri ne peccareur. 

But above all, let that ſcandalous authority that the Miniſters arrogate to themſelves of 
making Buts and e Marks for their Perſecutions of all ſuch as have recourſe to the higheſt 
Tribunals at Rome, oftentimes making uſe of threats to deter them from ſuch appeals. 

This in my judgement 15 a matter of great conſequence, that leſſens the' Supreme Autho- 
rity of the Prince, and takgs away without cauſe the confidence his Subjetts have in him, or 
otherwiſe occaſions ſuch jealouſies as have been the ſubverſion of States and Kingdoms both 
Proteſtant and Catholick, 

eAbove all, 14 15 neceſſary that care be taken not to affiift the poor people with their ſeveri- 
ties, and vexations ( as they have formerly ) nor wuth their Cavalcades, their troubles be- 
zng too much already with their Subſidies, and Taxes, with the frequent Commiſſions to the 
Commuſſaries of the Buildzngs, of the Archroes, of Saltpeter, of Gunpowder, of the Streets, 
with their ſolemn Ridings, Repriſals, ana other cruel inventions to exatt innumerable ſums 
from the people, which being lutle or no advantage to the Pope, are of no other uſe, but by 
the inrichment of ſome few ull Conſcienc'd Minjſters, to comtratt the Odium of the people, 
and imploy the tongues of the diſcomtented, 
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Theſe ajflictions do very much exceed what the people of Iſrael ſuffer'd in Egypt, they can- 

not be mention'd, but with admiration and ſcandal to Foreign Nations, fn, if they 
conſider them 2s :ifctts of the ummoderate inclanatons of the Popes to their ovfin Kindred and 
Families. And your Holineſs may aſcribe it to your good fortune, that you employ'd your 
£rACLOUS Care in Foreign parts, that they might not have ſo full and exatt notice of ut, as 
would hve drawn tears of. pitty and compaſſion from the eyes of all that heard it, and per- 
haps for the better, becauſe the wound therevy would have been open'd, and render d more 
cajie for the Cure. : 

And indeed who is there that could hear with dry eyes, that a people not conquer'd by the 
Sword, but by the Munificence and Piety of Jomnte *Prince, by way of Donation annex'd to 
the Patrimony of Saint Peter, or that otherwiſe in confidence of the Piety of therr Succeſſor, 
ſubmitted theinſclves freely ta the See of Kone, ſhould be now ander a harder and more in- 
ſufferable Toak,, and treated with more inhuinanity, than the very Slaves im Atrick, or 
Syria. 

The Debt upon the Chamber, according to the account I made of it ſome nights ſince 
by my ſelf, amoxnts to abouc ffe y mullions of 'Roman Crowns, and that not only without any 
hopes of leſſening, but with aſſurance it will be micreas'd, enjomuch that the People not being 

le to comport th:mſel ves knder ſo exccJroe 4 burthe., dcsperate of any relief, do many of 
them leave their N gtzve Countryes, w.ndring up and down wm great widigence with ther 
whole Families, perijhing witi binger 14 the fields, begging 11 other Countries, or ſubmit= 
ting themſelves to other Princes, to0ur g 644 reproach. 4nd indeed. fur the reaſons afore- 
ſaid, there are not now above balf the number” of Subjeits in the Eccleſiaſtick, Stare, that 
there has formerly been, and mn the numbers of b1s pceple, conſiſts the power and riches of 4 
Prince. | 

The Genoeſes that arc found to have unploy d above fourteen millions of cur money, though 
they were carefull enough 11 tur aff rs, «9 OW Perecrve it desperate, euher from our diſ- 
ability to p.ty it, or from ſome urgtrg ne Tit ) Hpont tive people, $1).it WnICHEES Tet to ſhake 
off from their necks, fo 11ſujfcravic and 1yr aunical 4 1 oak, | | 

God Alinighty forgive tne Auriſters of tht Hallie, Woo with ſo little Prudenice and 
Equity, perſwaded your Holineſs ( 14 the I»j.wicy as ut were of your Papacy ) without any 
neceſuy at all, ro the reduction of the "Carts, out of which ſo many millions were drawn, as 
would bave immort«liz,'d your Holineſs bis Hallie, had they veen apply'd to the ſatisfait ion of 
thoſe debts, in part, if not inthe whole. | NY 

Tour Holineſs had not thoſe ſentiments heretofore, when it pleas'd God to give us you for 
or Paſtor, and 1 dare aſfrm, as 1 bave done often. avid that to more thn one, that the firſt 
ſtings and compuntt ions that diſturb'd your generous breaſt, was theſe of compaſſion towards 
che exbautcd people + to that purpoſe you deputed 4 Congregation to inſpect ther grievances, 
and was more than one time preſent there your ſelf, ſotht rot only the Cirdinals, but all the 
reſt of the Prelats expetted an univerſal reareſs. | 

But God did not permit that your Holineſs his good mind, ſhould be ſeconded by the good 
prattiſcs of your eAMiniſters, who oppos 4 themſelyes againſt it, to the great d:fj.:115j.ut on 
of all that were well inclin'd. It is now time moſt Holy Father to reap the fruuts of it, as you 
did when you provided against the abuſes wtroanc d in the admimſtr.c 199 of the eAnnona, 
Of 4ai;awu pro Vilon of Corn, which arriy'd fo t:.4 exceſs, fs might WAVE irritated the iniirds 
cf the people to ſuch d:ſurders as would true veen beyond all remedy. h 

Lut the exemplary chashſement of a ſingle Almiſter ouly, that for ſeveral years h.s with 
£: 63 corrreption, and wmverſal difſ.15j.010n, exerted his 0jj.ce, 14 10 Competent proviſt- 
0/7, unlef, DL cauſe be remoy d, aig oc ſions for others to do the ſun Ue Fre vertcd, and the 
0p121:0# that the Cardinals bave ther jh.xe, be pull'd up and irrad:, arcd 0p of the hearts of 
tize people. The authority of theſe, Cljicers 15 4 ry 4 at th.y be:gke, fi). 14 ſpighe of all 
Laves, both Hmum-yte and Divine, and ail rules of Charity and Ju-{ice, they endeavour to 
anake the name of your Holineſs odious to the world, by ther ſquecz'/; and extortions our 
of Corn, Oy!, #l{h, and whatever 45 meſt neceſſ.ry to the life of 14441, tt deſerves certainly 
a ſevere reprehenſion, if for uo otner end, th.m that your Holi: js tight not appear confent- 
17g !Ner012210, | | 
Lit although your Holineſs, even to theſe open 2 pernicious Enemies of the publ:que, 
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has been pleas'd to abound im moſt admirable Clemency, I could wiſh nevertheleſs your 
Holinſ*s y 4 one regulate the off atrs of the Annona for the 5. ro 
thoſe Subjets which your Holineſs is oblig'd to provide for, bub as the Shepherd of their 
Souls, and thetr Temporal 'Frince, be not brought into a worſe condition than the Seaſts of 
the field, who feed and ſuſtain themſelves with the Fruits of the Earth, as their Creator or- 
dain'd, without being coſen'd and defeated by the malicious covetouſneſ of others. 

In the Congregations ( that I might not be wanting to my char Le, as being one deputed 
among ſt the reſt ) 1 have endeavour d to diſplay my opinion in this mattcr, and as to the par- 
ticular of keeping the City of Rome, and the whole Eccleſaſtick, State likewiſe, if net in a 
plentiful, at leaſt in a competent proviſion of Corn, 1 have nothing to add to the report I made 
by your Holineſſes Commiſſion in the very beginning of your T apcy. This I ſhall only ſay, 
that if no reb ef be immediately apply'd ts the ſufferings of your Subjects, their ruine and de- 
Ftrultion I ſce moſt eminently and unavoidably at hand. 

Your Holineſs would do well to take off part of the impoſitions upon I dil les, and to reſtrain 
the inſatible oyacity of the Treaſurers of Provinces, and other publique eAMiniſters, who 
to Monopolize and foreſtall the «Markets, by a barbarous invention, do render the prople mi- 
ſerable, and not ſo much as eAaſters of that, which by the bleſſing of God, they ao \ ather 
upon their own ground. Jo; 

It would be a great relief to your Subjetts likewiſe, if the Commerce with the Venetian 
( which with much detriment has been tnterditted till now ) were open'd again ; nor would 
thoſe moſt prudent Senators make any difficulty to conſent, as well for the 1unal advartage it 
would bring, as that it wonld be a means to makg the Apoſiolick See more ready ard diſpos'd, 
upon any Exigence of theirs, to tax its own Subjetts to relieve them, 

In ſhort, a Prince that deſires the relief and eaſe of his Subjitls, cannot wang wayes to 
effect it. And this your Holineſs may do, by incouraging and introducing arts wto ſeveral 
places in the State, by making Civita Vecchia, and Ancona, free Ports, by favouring Agri- 
culture, that is almoſt forgotten in moſt places, by employing able and aexterous men in all 
Government s and Offices, and not call in ſo many ſtrangers 10 uſurp and ingroſs, what be- 
longs nat arally to your Subjetts. By this means, your State would be repeopled, the golden 
Age reſtored, and your Treaſury recruited. 

[ ſhuld bave had ſomething to ſay about the affairs of Portugal, but finding my breath to 
faul me, my head ( no leſs than my hand ) to tremble, and that I might not be any longer 
tedious to your Holineſs, 1 will only beſeech you to ponder and deliberate with your ſelf in a 
buſmeſs of ſo great conſequence, and having ask'd Connſel of God, rather than of man, 
- ( who us ſway dand att nated by paſſion ) that youreſolve, and perform that zealouſly, that 
ſhall be diretted by his infinite wiſdome. 

It troub!'d my very Soul to conſider the ſmall bopes with which you ſuffer'd the Engliſh 
Gentlemn to depart, that was ſent to your Holineſs to endeavour the promotion of the Ab, 
bit Aubigny, a perſon ſo qualify'd by his Birth, Abilities, and Puty, that he. would with- 
ont doubt have become a Pillar and Support to the tottering Catholicks in England, as Cardi- 
nal Poole did formerly. 

Hawuing beretofore with great vehemence and fervour —_ your Holineſs, to be- 
ftow upon a perſon ſo honourable, and ſo neceſſary to the Church, that Cap that has ſo long 
( though unworthily ) adern'd my head, and which ſtill I would with all my heart lay down 
at your Holineſs his feet, for the inveſture of ſuch a perſon. 1 do now with all my heart re- 
iterate thoſe Prayers, that it being likely to be vacant in a few hours by my death, it may be 
conferr'd upon ſo worthy a perſon, that the malevolent may have no occaſion to ſay, it 15 re- 
ſer:/'d for him that will give moſt, without reſpett to any ones merits, or to the neceſſities of 
our Religion in that Kingdom. 

It remains that I ſhould feak, ſomething about eaſineſs of acceſs, which is a thing that 
gives a Prince good intelligence of his affars, makes his Government eaſie, prevents the 
corruptions of his eAlinifters, and conciliates love and veneration in the people. 

Your Holineſs who in the beginning of your Papacy did imitate herein the laudable Cu- 
ſtoms of your Predeceſſors Pius quintus, and Clement the eight, by the continuation of it, 
will make your ſelf admir'd, Interpellantibus faciles prbendo aures, nor will you be at any 
time upbraided with the ſaying of that importunate old Woman that cry'd out to Philip of 
Macedon, Si non vis audire, nec regnes, In 
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In this caſe only I ſhall be bold to ſupplicate your Holineſs, and that with a mo## humble 
and devout zeal, th. you would permt your ſelf to be diverted from that melancholly xe. 
tiremert, and net ſuffer your ſelf to be emmur'd as it were betwixt four Walls, and kepe 
at that diſkance from the knowledge of the affairs of your State, and the condition of your 
Subjetts ; becauſe that is the higheſt of all errors in a Prince, and an occaſion that Fuſtice 

8s ill adminiſtred, the Miniſters corrupt, the people iil govern'd, and oppreſs'd, and the 
F'rince ne more beloy'd nor reſpected ; Colligunc ſe quatuor vel quinquies, aut unum 
Conlilium ad decipiendum Imperatorem capiunt. Dicunt quod probandus fit lmpe- 
rator, qui domi clauſus eſt, vera non novit, cogitur hoc rantum facere quod illi loquun- 
tur, tacit Judices, quod fieri non oportet, amovet a Republica quod debeat obtinere 
quid plura ? bonus, cautus, optimus venditur Imperator, was the ſaying of Dioclelian, 
and God grant it may never be verifid in the happy time of your Holineſs bis Go- 
vernment. 

And here it would not be improper to ſpeak, ſomething relating to the Elettion of «Mini- 
ters and Counſellors. for though a Princes ill fortune may have ſome ſhare m the miſ- 
carriages, yet for the mo#t part mala eleRio eſt in culpa, it being great difficulty to erre, 
where all neceſſary diligence and circumſpettion ws us'd. 

T've profound Fudgement of your Holineſs, renders all advertiſement in this aff air ſuper- 
fluirns, kowguer 1 wilt not omit ſupplicating you with Gregory Nazianzen, and to ad.- 
11:16-51j|1, that in thoſe that are by their Counſels and endeavours to aſſift in the management 
of tine 10ſt weighty affairs of State, theſe three ſignal Qualifications be reſplendent, Rerum 
uius, Irgens charitas, Os liberum. 

As to what concerns Spiritual things, the y ought to have been treated on in the firſt place, 
( but Goa knows whether the ——_— of the peoples afflittions will ſuffer them ro think, on 
Heaven ) yet if 1 ſhould have touch'd upon them, 1 conld not have done it without refletion 
on the great Piet y of your Holineſs, who from your very aſſumption, has made them appear to 
be the principal objetts of your Paſtoral care. 

Nevertheleſs it will not be amiſs to renew your Holineſs Orders, to ſuch as have the ſuper- 
intendance and cuſtody of Souls, even to the Pariſh Prieſts and Confeſſors, as well Regulars 
as Prieſts, that they grove no ſcandal themſelves, that they reſtrain the exorbitant hberty 
of ſinning, that they perſecute and extirpate —_— grown too common and familiar 
ainongit the people un theſe unhappy times ;, that they obſerve due reverence in the Church, 
and ſer with more zeal and devorion in the Confeſionaries, Ne Deus iram ſuam effundar 
ſupcr nos. 

be Evangelical Law, moſt holy Father, us at this day too much depreſs'd, and the obſer- 
vation of the Divine Precepts, with great blindneſs nepletied, in ſo much that Saint Cy- 
prian, and Saint Euſcbius Brſhop of Czlaria, would with more juſtice have bewailed the 
corruption of our age, than they did of their own, ſeeing now a daycs, ſtudent augendo Pa- 
rrimonio (inguli, & cbliri, quid crecentes, aut ſub Apoſtolis ante fuiflent, aut femper 
facere deberent, inſatiabili cupidiratis ardore, ampliandis facultatibus incumbant. Non 
in Sacerdotibus religio devota, non in Miniſtris fides integra, non in Operibus miſericor- 
dia, non in Moribus diſciplina, ad decipiendum corda f1mplicium, callide fraudes, cir- 
cumveniendis fratribus, fubdolas voluntates, non jurare tantum temere, fed adkrc etiam 
pejus perjurare, 

eAnd what can be expetted from ſuch deteſtable cauſes, but thoſe lamentable effefts, which 
Jeremiah prognofticated with ſo many tears, Obſcuravit in ira ſua filiam Son, 8 dejecir 
de ccelo gloriam,Jſracl ; Non elt recordatus Scabelli pedum ejus in die irz ſux, fed de- 
merlic Dominus omnem decorem 1ſracl, & demolitus eft omnes ſpes ejus, ſo as ne may too 
july cry out with Policarps, Bone Deus, ad quz nos tempora reſervaſti ? 

God grant that our Church one day be not Prſuken by the Divine protettion, ty reaſon of 
tbe f.ults and tnormities of the Miniſters that govern it ſo ill , ard that ſhe have not tro 
jrſt cauſe to cry out with tears in her eyes, Deus, Deus meus, ut quid Cereliquiſti me ? 

Hence it 1s that ( being more affiifted with the unhappy condition f the Werld, of 
Chriſtianity, and of Religion, than with the bitterneſs and atrocity of my diſeaſe ) I te- 
take my ſelf to our Saviour, and cry out from the very bottom «f my heart, Cupio diſſolvi, 


& clle recum. 
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eAnd now finding my fpirits failing me, I lay by my pen, ( that 1 bad, taken up ag cir 
three or four tumes ) and proitrate my ſelf wuth all Reverence, b: gging your Holineſs bis 
Beneditt:on, and recommending to your Paternal charity the ſoul of your moſt ſincerely de-. 
woted Servant, who ( being in a ſhort time to appear before the Tribunal of God, to give an 
account of every one of bus thoughts ) 1s certaun he never had the leaſt, of deceiving your 
Holineſs by theſe fauthfull repreſentations. 

1 do on the other ſide aſſure your Holineſs, that in the very life to come I will not ceaſe to 
pray 10 our woſt loving Father, ut lis longzvus ſuper terram ; ad that he would preſerve 
gour Holineſs from all dangers, and from the malice of Flatterers, that are the plague and 
deſtruttron of all » Kingdoms and Principalities , that he would give you, Cor docile, & 
ſedium iuarum aflittricem ſapientiam ; 4nd tbe ſame ſprcral grace, as to the reſt of his 
Servants, ut lic tranſeatis per bona temporalia, ut non amiiiats xierna. eAay that 
:nfimre Goodneſs that governs all things, aſſiſt and all:-viate with his Divine arm the greas 
weight of your Holineſs his charge, that you nay not ve oblig d to relye upon the belp of Man. 
Hnd thas with mo#t tender and entire Reverence 1 bid your Holineſs adieu, embracing and 


kiſſmg your mojt ſacred Feet. 


From my houſe the Your Holineſs's moſt humble, moſt devoted, 
17 June 1664. 


and moſt obliged Servant, 


G. Cardinal Sacchetti, 


Oh how true is it, that fire may be buried and preſerved under aſhes, but with an effe& 
contrary to the very nature of hire z tv what purpoſe is a ſpark of zeal in the breaſt of a 
Miniſter, if he has not the devout courage to blow it up into a lame. Where are now 
a dayes thoſe Prophets that were not aftraid to reprehend the faults of King David, even 


to his own face ? God forgive thole Cardinals, that have render'd the Cardinalitial dig- 
nity ſo abjet and timerous, ( tofay no worſe ) that there is ſcarce any thing left of 
Greatneſs 1n it, but the Title, . He who is hilent at the iniquities of his Neighbour, and 
exhorrs him not to leave them z he that may rebuke them with Authority, and does it 
nor, gives not only manifeſt evidence uf. defect in his dury, but charges himſelf clearly 
with the ſame faults, as fearing to corre&t offences in other people, leſt his vwn ( ſome 
time or other ) ſhould he found out and chathz'd. 
| do not duubt but the Cardinals may have judgement, and conſcience, and inſighr 
enough, to penetrate and diſcern the evils that for many years the Church has lain under, 
and which are hourly mulriply'd by the Nephews of the Popes. I am ſatisfi'd that in 
the ſecret of their hearts, they are atfl:Qed to the very ſoul, as often as they ſee the ſub- 
ſtance and ſubliſtance imbezel'd, that belongs to the poor SubjeGts of the Eccleliaſtick 
Staie, if thoſe, may be call'd SubjeRs, that are every day like Slaves conſtrain'd to 
truckle to the barbarous intolencies of ſo many new Minitters, that by the favour of 
the Neporiſme, do revive as a man may " a new N(;romſme of Tyranny. I do cer- 
tainly believe, that the moſt zealuus of the Cardinals are fuily inform'd of the Scandals 
the Herencks receive, to iec from time to time Gabels added to Bulis, Taxes to Breves, 
Tenths to Penſiuns, Cuſtomes upon the People, Imp-litions upon Keligious Orders, and 
the very ground it ſelf where people are to be buried. I am perſwaded they cannot be 
ignorant of proceedings at Rome, lecing there is not a Biſhop at preleft but may thank 
Simony tor his Mitre, nor a Prelate, nor other Miniſter of the Church that has not gain'd 
his preterment by muney or interelt. They know, they know very well almoſt all the 
Cardinals, chat they who embrace the &ccleliaſtical habit in theſe dayes, whether it be 
Secular or Regular, they do it not to cunſecrate themſelves to God, but to gratifie their 
ambition ard covetouſneſs, and to eſtabliſh greater foundations to their hopes, of which 
deſign they give daily and moſt evident tokens to the people. 
But what advantage is it that they know it ? To whart purpoſe is it if the Phyſician 
underſtands his Payents diſcaſe, if he has not courage enough to apply ſuch remedy as is 
anchary 4 
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neceflary ? Ir ſeems to me an aggravation, a1d renders the Cardinals more Criminal, 
whullt they fee the precipice the Charch is upon, and cirher take no care to deliver her. 
or pretend they did not fee it ar all. That one Brother ſhould ſutf-r another to run head- 
long upon his own deltruction, may be written in the Polit.cks ot the \\ 011d : but here 
is no {uch tolcration in the Law of God. I would ask-the Cardinals, if they ſhould ſee 
a Thiet breaking ( in their preſence ) into their Houſes, would they let him ranſack 
and rifl2 all without ſpeaking a word { No certainly, they would ſooner awake all Kome 
to have him ſtopt, and make the Judges thunder out their Proclamations for his appre- 
henlion, though their loſs was never to (mall : Notwithſtanding all this the Cardinals 
can behold the Church of Chriſt robb'd, the people of the Caurch raia'd, the blood of 
the poor ſuck'd up, the propriety of the City invaded and taken away, to raile | fry and 
new Palaces for the Nephews, yer dare not ſpeak one word in behait of the Pubi:que 

for the recovery of the Poor, for the edification of the People, or for the glory of the 
Church, but leave them all abandon'd to deſtruction. 

Bur they are not without their excuſes, uling alwayes a hundred pretences to conceal 
their hypocrilies ; and indeed the people ( that judge every thing by appearance ) are 
ſatish'd with the multitude of excutes the Cardinals bring ro convince the We r'd ot their 
innocence, and to make it appear they are nut at all acceffary ro the Extortions com- 
mitted by the Nephews, upon all the aft:Red Subjes of the Eccleliaſtick Scare. 
They ſay, bur what ? Shall we ( fay they ) diſguſt his Holineſs, the acknowledg'd 
Head of the Church, and upon that (core adored by the whole World ? Siall we opp-:ie 
our ſelves to his pleaſure, the actions and re(olutivns of whoſe Government are diced 
by the Holy Spiric ? Shall we dare to make reliſtance againſt one, before whoſe feet the 

reateſt M-narchs do throw themſelves with Reverence. 

To theſe they adde many other excuſes, full of policy and cunning, bur they are noe 
ſufficient ro fatisfie Heaven and Earth too; the Cardinals mult give an account to God, 
as well as the World; To God | ſay, in whoſe preſence no excule, or pretence, is re- 
ceiv'd : There are no Rhetorical flourithes, no circumgirarion of words, no fitions or 
pretences there ; the Proceſs is read openiy there, in which not only they which rob are 
conderan'd, but they which connive, rhar had abilicy to hinder ir, and did not ; and there- 
fore it is that Saint Ferome ſayes, that thole ſouls endure more pain th lee themlclves 
condema'd for other peoples faults, rhat they pretended not to ice leaſt they might dif- 

aſt choſe who commirted them, than tor thetr own proper oftences. And Gog orant 
the Cardinals be not of this number, who | fear will be able to give but a ſmall Account 
of the dammage the Church does daily receive, by the ill Guverrm-nc of the Popes, that 
are themſelves but a prey to their own ravenous Nephews. Nor will all therr excuirs be 
able to clear them, becauſe our Redeemer knowing the lecrets of all hearts, w.ll 1uve his 
anſwers ready, and perhaps reply to them in this n@21iver, 

Do you believe therefore that 1 am inferiour to your Pope, becauſe yort are more fearſull of 
offending againſt his Courts that are but Temporal and muncrtary, than mane that ts 15.054 
boly and cternal ? Aly eA pojtles were not «jj» 4id, even in 1 y own preſence, with great Cons 
fidence to rebuks the good Woman, who witb a little oyl was come to 1eriſh iy joct «for fo 
long and fo many Journeys ; and you, you can every day behold ij 1j10.010a8. Raves s, 
Sackings, 'Burnings in the Church , my Llood ( repreſented in the bloow »f (7 pooy ) fve.dd- 
low'd down and devour'd ; my bowels ( i the bowels of the Chnrcl ) tors 141 pieces, ny 
nouriſhment ( un the nouriſhment of the people ) perverted ; my {ation y (mbich i the 
Patrimmony of Saint Peter ) miſupply'd without ſpeaking one word, pretend: g net 10 know, 
pretending rict to ſee it ? Would you, would Jon, nho are affraid to 6. ford the intcrift of the 
Church in the preſence of your Fepes, that ſuffer it tobe deſtroy'd vy the imſ.t:.:ble havics of 
their  Nephews, would you bear the Tule of eApoſtles ! G.d giant wht Cardinals meer 
not with thele interrogations at the day of Jucgernent. I know there are fome that are 
partial in defence of the Cardinals, who will produce hundreds 0! cx1mpies to prove their 
zeal towards the Church, and inſtance in ſeveral torrures and injuries have been (ttfer'd, 
for oppoling the il] Government (' to ſpeak no worſe ) of the Pupes, of whoſe wicked- 
neſles all Chriſtendom rings to this very day. 

Is it not true ( will they ſay ) that by Alexander the [ixth thoſe Cardinals were mi- 
| (qxably 
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ſerably afi&ed, that would not conſent to the barbarous will of his Baſtard, that ty- 
ranniz'd over the world, and imagin'd by fear and violence to make the Popedome he- 
reditary to the houſe of Borgia , ſo that according as the zeal and conſtancy of the Car- 
dinals was augmented, ſo did indignation increaſe in the Breaſt of the Pope ; infomuch 
that every word, and intimation of their reſentment to the Pope, begat in him freſh 
thoughts of revenge, till at laſt ro remove and free himſelf from all oppolicion, that Ta- 
ble was prepar'd, in which, inſtead of ſeeing the deſtruftion of the Cardinals, and the 
eſtabliſhment of his own houſe, Rgme recover'd her liberty by the death of the Pope, 
who was poyſon'd with the {ame potion he had provided for the Cardinals. 

Is it not true, thac the proud humour of Paul the fourth, not being able to endure a 
Companion in the Government, to ſtop the mouths of thoſe Cardinals, that, exciced by 
their zeal, reprehended the barbarous deportment of the Carafechi, gave himſelf oyer 
to the deltruRion of ali reſpeR, and confounding his ſpiritual weapons with his Tempo- 
ral, he threatned thera ſomerimes with Excommunicarions, and ſometimes tormented 
them with Impriſ:nment, without any regard'to the icandal Chriſtianity receiv'd there- 
by ; ſo as he had but room for his revenge, hecar'd not how any thing went, by which 
means, all che Priſons in Rome were full of innocent Prelats and Cardinals. 

Is it not true, that ſeveral Cardinals ( and thulſe the moſt Catholick and Zealous 
amongſt them all ) foreſeeing che derriment the Church would, and indeed did receive, 
by the tedious Pontiticacy of Urban, to prevent further inconveniences that were like to 
follow upon all Chriſtend.,m, afl. uibled rhemſelves many times, and had ſeveral Con- 
gregations, for the depoling the iaid Vrbar from the Papacy, which he had already in- 
Joy'd for the ſpace of thirteen years, with {mall ſatisfaftion to the Cardinals, though 
with much advantage to his own Family. Inſomuch, that whilſt his Holyneſs under pre- 
tence of change of Air after a long indiſpoſition, had removed himſelf ro the Caſtle of 
Gondelfo, the Cardinals had ſecretly lembied a Congregation, for the Ele&ion of Car- 
dinal Zacchia Pope, upon prerence of Urban Barbarmo's indiſpolition, with reſolution 
to ſhut up the ſaid Urbay in the Caſtle of Szint Argelo. But their delign miſcarried, for 
the Pope having intelligence of all, rerurn'd privately ro Rome, and calling a Conliſtory, 
in which all the Cardinals were preſent, the ſaid Urban with a loud voice demanded 
Where was thei xew Pope, that be might pay him his refpþett ? An expreſſion that ſtruck 
confulion into the hearts of thoſe Cardinals that had conſpir'd his depoſal, and found 
themſelves ſo unexpeRedly diſcover'd. And this gave ſo great occalion of Revenge to 
the Pope, that he immediately publiſh'd a Bull, in which he commanded all the Gar- 
dinal Biſhops, and Arch-Biihops, and all ſuch as had the Cure of Souls, to repair forth- 
with to their ſeveral Churches and Relidences, upon pain not only of Excommunication, 
but of being depriv'd alſo of their Dignities and Benefices ; ſo that all thoſe who were 
aſſiſting in the toreſaid Congregation, were in great trouble and perplexity, and particu- 
larly the Cardinal Zudovitio, and Zacchia, being principal contrivers of the delign, fell 
into ſo great melancholly for the miſcarriage of ir, that they dy'd with very apprehenſion 
that it was diſcover'd. 

\ To this it may be anſwer'd, that eAlexander the (ixth receiv'd the puniſhment he de« 
ſerv'd, by which it may be clearly diſcern'd, that God Almighty fails not to juſtifie the 
cauſe of his Church, and prote& ſuch as addreſs themſelves ro its defence, and to the 
ruine of ſuch as endeavour to trouble the repoſe of thoſe that go about to defend it, So 
that the example of Alexander ( who was poyſoned by the ſame Cup he had provided 
for thoſe Cardinals that had oppos'd him with ſo much zeal ) may rather excite that 
Sacred Colledge to the incouragement and proteCtion of the pools, and the Church, be- 
ing ſecure, that if they ſhall be perſecuted by the Popes, they ſhall on the other ſide be 
rewarded by God himſelf. In the ſame manner it happen'd to Paul the fourth, though he 
was a ſevere Enemy to thoſe that with great and continual acciamations cry'd out againlt 
his Nephews, to the end that Rome might be deliver'd from ſo great a Plague z neverthe- 
leſs that Pope ( by the means of the continual twinges and compunRions that he felt ) 
recolleed himſelf, diſcover'd his errour, and not only baniſh'd his Nephews from the 
Vatican, but ſeem'd likewiſe to own and gratifie their importunities, that had open'd his 
eyes, and given him occaſion to diſcover the danger his own Perſon, andthe Church 
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Of Urbans Caſe I ſhall ſpeak bur lictle, for thongh he was a Pope indeed roo much 
addied to the intereſt of his Kindred, who govern'd the Church with that inſolence and 
pride, that render'd them odious to the whole world. Nevertheleſs in matters relating 
to the benefit of Souls, he was very ſolicitous ro give general (atisfaftion, whilſt the 
miſchief from his Nephews extended no turther than co the Eccleliaſtick Treaſure, which 
is the Pactrimony of Saint Peter, 

Belides this, thoſe Cardinals that negotiated his depoſal, did it not ſo much ont of any 
Chriſtian zeal, or ardent inſtigation from their duty, but rather in compliance with the 
Spaniſh Intereſt, which was then —__ with great reaſon to be offended, and therefore 
in all this conſpiracy there were none but the Spaniſh Cardinals concern'd ; ſo that if the 
crime be conlider'd, the puniſhment was bur imall, tor when the hand is once pur to the 
Plough, there is no looking back. He that attempts to correct the Errors of the Pope, 
muſt diveſt himſelf of all Humane intereſt, and arm himlclf with the Celeſtial only. 
The Cardinals muſt lay alide particular intereſts, in the detence of the Church, and have 
regard to nothing but the Publique. 'Tis the glory of God, and not the love of the 
World, that ought to animate them to the protection of Chriſts flock, leſt they be de- 
your'd by thoſe Shepherds, that are roo often no better than Wolves. If in the hearts of 
the Cardinals a flame of Divine zeal be kindled, in vain will all the tempeſts and cala- 
mities of this World endeavour to quench it. To what purpoſe is it to expole ones telf 
to Martyrdom ; To what purpoſe to paſs fo many Seas to preach up the Name of Chriſt, 
with ſo much peril in the moſt remote parts of the Earth, amongſt the greateſt Inhd-els, 
if it bedepis'd even in Chriſtendom, in the very bowels of Religion, aud in the midſt 
not only of Reme, but the Vatican ir ſelf. And now 1 would tain know what likelihood 
there is, that the Cardinals ſhould oppoſe their own breatts againſt tha: violence of rhe 
Barbarians, that ſeem to threaten ſo nearly the deſtrution of Chriſtendom, if they be 
affraid ro ſpeak-one word to the Pope againſt thoute Governours, that by fleccing the 
people do bring the State into great miſcry and diſtreſs ? How hall they cake the Sword 
into their hands to encounter thoſe Hereticks, that deitroy our Images, and violate our 
Holy Temples, if they can patiently behold rhe plundering of our Altars, and the rob- 
bing of the Almes that is given to the poor ? How ſhall they detend the Chriſtian Faith, 
that ſuffer the blood of Chriſt to be devour'd ? How ſhall they dare to preach to ſuch as 
are in Rebellion, and Enmity, if they be aftraid to (peak to the Popes that are their 
Friends ? How ſhall they be taithfull Keepers of the fluck of Chriſt, if they be fearfull as 
Lambs, toward choſe Wolves that devour his flock f In ſhort, how can they ſtop the 
mouths of thoſe ( with a good conſcience ) that do blame the defc&s of the Popes, 
when they themſelves are the caules of thole defects? This I am ſure of, the Purple 
they wear would bes much more honourable, did they take more care to preſerve the 
Treaſure of the Church ; and for my part I am ot opinion, the Popes would be more 
wary of introducirg their Kinred into the /atican, it they obſerv'd the Cardinals more 
vigilant ; nor would the Nephews commit ſuch nurorious robberies, if they did bur ſce 
that their eyes were upon them. 

The Cardinal Pallavicino the Jeſuite, who in plain terms was a perſon that could 
frame and accommodate himſelf ro another mans humour, thereby to work him over to 
his own ; he was one of thoſe that cry'd up Alexauder in the beginning of his Papacy, 
above the Skies, and all becauſe he would not admit his Nephews into Keme. Inſomuch, 
that in his Hiſtory of the Councel of Trent, that came out from the Prels avout that tive, 
he made a Parallel betwixt his Holineis, and his Saviour , and upon this ground, becaute 
being ask'd by a certain publique Ambaſſador, if he would nor receive his Kindred, his 
Holineſs reply'd in the words of our Saviour, Who are my Brothers * but they that do the 
wall of tbe Lord. : | 

Ir is not poſſible to imagine the great and extravagant praiſes he gave the Pope in all 
quarters of 'Kome, for his averlion to the Niporiſme, extolling 11m tor the greateſt Pope 
that ever ſate in the Vatican ; he prophelied a golden Age again to the Church ina (hor: 
time, and ſupplyes of Inhabirants ro the City ; he went up and down all the Courts of 
the Cardinals, giving God thanks for his great mercy rowards the Church, in ſending 1c 


a Pope ſo clearly dilincereſted, and unaddidted to the adyancement of his private Fam: 4 
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In ſhort, he exhorted them all by the authority his reputation and intimacy with the 
Pope gave him, that it was the duty of rh: Cardinals themlelves to conſerve that grear 
benefit to the Church, and in caſe Alexander ſhould relapſe, that they ſhould oblige his 
Succeſſors to keep their Nephews out of the Vatican. 

But the humour of the Pope being altered at _ in this point, and inſtead of his 
former averlion, he become moſt partial ro his Nephews ; Pallavicino a.{o began x0 
change his notc, and harp no more upon that ſtring, he found h1mſelt ubl;g'd to {top his 
mouth in all things, and to ſanRifie the defeRts of the Nephews ( as he was the Popes 
Confeſlor ) or elſe to ruine and precipitate his own fortunes, and hole of his Order. 

This politick deportment was a great afflition to his Coplcience, for he was indeed a 
well meaning man, and intirely devoted to the beneti: of the Church. He found out a 
hundred querks and prerences to excuſe the commendations he had formcrly given the 
Pope; and being one day in diſcourſe, and ask'd by a Cardinal that was his Confident, 
if he would magnifie no more his Holineſs his impartiality to his Relation ; he couragi- 
oully reply'd, That he then had ſpake of the Pope, as Pope, and did now ſpeak, of Alexander 
as Alexander. He endeavour'd by all poſſible means io force his own nature, and not to 
be concern'd at thoſe evils which he was too ſenlible did hourly increaſe, to the great de- 
triment of the Church, by the ill Government of the Nephews. Bur notwithitanding 
all his, the more he ſaw Don Mario advanc'd, the more did indignation ſwell in his 
Bowels, to think that there could be no remedy found, ro quench that fire that ſeem'd 
formerly extin& ; inſomuch that he many times ſhut himſelt up alone in his Chambee, 
and made as many Soliloquies as King Midas his Barber. 

Ar laſt it ple2s d God ( as he himlelf declar'd to a friend of his upon his death bed ) by 
his ſpecial grace to take away his life in the vacancy of the Apoſtolick Chair. He was 
much atte&ed with the great affairs of the Church, as he lignihed in a paper he left writ- 
ten with his own hand, wherein he proteſted his intentions were alwayrs to tar from de- 
fending the errors of the Nephews, that he would noc ſo much as excuſe them. 

The writing contain'd fve principal points. The firſt was, that the Church would ne- 
ver find any repoſe in her afflions, nor be free from the Caluranies of the Herericks, 
till the Nephews were banith'd from Rome. 

The ſecond was, that whilſt every Pope had liberty to inrich his own Kindred as they 
did, the Treaſure of the Church in a ſhort time would be imbezled, aid diſpers'd into 
Foreign Countreys. 

The third was, that there was no hopes of ſeeing the Charity and Benevolence of the 
faithful increas'd, for they being ſcandaliz'd ro ſee the Charitable Aims ( be!to9w'd and 
lefc by other people to the Church ) diſſipared and contum'd, did chvyvote to iquander 
away themſelves whac they had, rather than by giving ito the Church, ty increale the 
number of Extravagants there. 


The fourth, that the Cardinals could not with a ſafe Conſcience ſuffer the diſſipation 


of the Treaſure of the Church, by the prodigality of the Nephews, and that they were 
oblig'd therefore as his Holineſs Aſhiitants, to endeavour to remedie it. 

And in the laſt place, by good arguments he ſh-w'd which was the moſt proper time 
for the application of ſo neceſſary an expedient, and he concluded the vacancy of the 
Chair would be the moſt convenient, becaule it a new Pope was once Created, and a 
new Nepotiſm ſet up, it would be impoſſible ro compaſs their ends. _ 

This writing tell into the hands of the Cardinals, who call'd a particular Congregati- 
an on purpoſe, to find a remedy in ſome meaiure for the diſorders the A\gporiſmo occa- 
fion'd in the Church. Bur their words were more than their deeds, for thouvh lome were 
of opinion a definitive decree ſhould be paſs'd, by which all ſucceeding Popes ſhould be 
oblig'd from calling their Relations to Kome without the conſent of the Sacred Colledge, 
Nevertheleſs che major part thought it more convenient nor to meddle in it at all, leſt 
they ſhould give treth occalion of ſcandal and derilion to the Hereticks, So that Pallavi- 
ci0's Paper had no better ſucceſs, than the reſolution of Cardinal Cena, who had fancy'd 
to himſelf the extinguiſhment of the Nephews, a ridiculous fancy ; becaule in my judge- 
ment the extinetion of the Nephews would be a great prejudice to the common repoſe of 
Rome, it the Pope was conſtrain'd to truſt himſelt rather ro the Councels of his Enemies, 

than 
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than his friends ,” and to introduce perſons unknown to him, into the Yaricarn. 

The Duty of Cardinals, as they are Senators of the Church, ſhould be ro watch 
over the Nephews, that of Governours, they become not Princes, of Keepers of the Pa- 
trimony of Saint Peter, they prove not barbarous devourers of the very blood of Chrilt; 
and indeed if the Cardinals pleas'd, they might do wonders for the benefit of the 
Church. Were they all unanimous for the deltrution of all corruption, they would 

ive the Pope and his Nephews matter to think upon ; but they have no mind to ir, this 
tor one conlideration, that for another, this for this intereſt, char tor that; ſv that faRi- 
on, and diviſion, ruines the Church, and gives opportunity to the Popes in the mean 
time, to proſecute the advancement of their own Families, 

Some few years lince, the Cardinals amonglt other Titles, call'd themſelves Princes 
of the Holy Church, which gave ſober men great occalion to wonder ; for my ovn'part, 
1 look upon it as ſo ſtrange and incongruous an ufurpation, I cannot tell which way to 
excuſe it. That they call themſelves Senators of the Chriſtian Commonwealth, Coun- 
ſellors of the Supreme Senate of Chriſt upon Earth, Apoſtles of the Catholick Religion, 
Aſſiſtants to Chriſts Vicar, Supreme Miniſters of the Goſpel, I can allow, as what they 
may reaſonably deſerve, bur | know not how they can afſume the Title of Princes of the 
Church. Are they Princes, that are many times uſed worſe than Slaves by the Nephews? 
Are they Princes, that are forc'd ro wait from morning to night, not upon Chriſts Vi- 
car, but the Popes Nephews ? Are they Princes of the Church, that know not ſo much 
as where her Treaſure 1s? Arethey Princes of the Church, that ſuffer her to be ran- 
ſack'd, and raviſh'd, before their own eyes ? Are they Princes, that can ſee their Princi- 
palities deſtroy'd with ſo much patience ? 

Your true Princes, from the riling to the ſetting of the Sun, and from i:s ſerting to 
its riling again, do ſtudy nothing more than the conſervation of their proper Principali- 
ties ; they endeavour with all poſſible care the augmentation of the number of their Sub- 
jeQs ; they ſuffer not their people to be preſs'd or overlay'd with more grievances than 
the condition of his Principality does neceſſarily require. If any go about to diſturb the 
peace of their Neighbours, they arm themſelves immediately, marching up and down 
their Dominions to hear the grievances and complaints of their Subjes, and to comfort 
them with his preſence, and due execution of Juitice ; and theſe are Princes indeed : But 
what kind of Princes are your Cardinals ? Or what fervicedo they do the Church, to de- 
ſerve that Title? 

But their Soveraignty, or ( to ſpeak more properly) their Dominion and Govyzrn- 
ment is not in ſpiritual things ; foraſmuch as the Pope is he that Ciipences indulgences, 
gives diſpenſations, ſends out his Bulls, and creates Biſhops and Cardinals as he pleaſes, 
to that the Pope only is Prince of the Church, and not the Cardinals; and although 
they may ſeem to have ſome ſhare in the creation of Biſhops, becauſe they are examin'd 
uſually in a Congregation of Cardinals, yet that is only torm, and outward appearance, 
for in ſtrineſs the Pope can make whom he thinks good, and without the conſent or 
knowledge of the Cardinals, ſend a Biſhop into any City, whether the whole Colledge 
of Cardinals dare not ſo much as ſend a Deacon, to recite the Offices for the dezd, with- 
cut the Popes permiſſion. | 

And this is a thing that gives me no ſmall diſcompoſure as ofren as I think of it ; for 
indeed we all know, and all Hiſtory both Ecclelialtick and Prophane do confirm ir, that 
Saint Peter never did any thing but by the concurrence of the Apoſtolick Colledge, bur 
the Colledge often without baint Peter ; nor can I tell how the face of things came to be 
chang'd, tor above twelve Centuries the Popes never inlinuated, or pretended to the 
creation of Biſhops, Cardinals, or other Ofhcers of the Church, that belonging alwayes, 
to the Synode, and Colledge. But now the Popes do all things as they li{t themſelves , 
ard yer the Cardinals muſt needs have the Title of Princes of the Holy Church, which 
the Popes do willingly allow them, as not caring who have the {noak, whillt they them- 
ſelves run away with the roalt. 

But if the Popes have uſurp'd upon the Cardinals Juriſd:Qion in Spiritual things, 
much more have they robb'd them of it in Temporal. One of them being taken away, 
drew the other after it : \Whilſt che Popes began at firſt by degrees to entrench upon tha; 
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Authority in Spiricuals that che Sacred Colledge was legally poſſeſs'd of, and finding by 
little and liccle that they parted with partence, with what they uſurp'd with pride, the 
good Popes took courage and ſeiz'd upon all, driving them out both of cheir Spiritual and 
Temporal Authority too, ſo that at this preſent the Cardinals have nothing left them 
but the benevolence of the Pope. The wort is, the Cardinals cannor yet tell in what 
manner they came to be robb'd of thoſe Priviledges they in former times were poſſeſs'd 
of ; but for my. part I believe it was from nothing elſe bur their negligence, and t00 
little care they took of the conſervation of that Aurhority that was given them by God, 
by the Church, by the. Emperors, and by the People ; for fecing their Authority very 
great, they us'd not ſufficient diligence 40 preſerve it z whereas the Popes being con- 
icious of 'the weakneſs of their own, they made it their bulineſs to enlarge it, and they 
have done it fo effefually, they have left the other none at all. Platina in his firik 
impreſſion of the Life of Paul the ſecond, gives an account, that amongſt others being 
accus'd of 1 know not what, and brought Priſoner before the-{aid Pope, he petition'd his 
Holineſs that he might be try'd betore the Colledge of Cardinals, in whoſe Judgement he 
would willingly acquieſce.. But the Pope enrag'd at the requeſt, told him, What do you 
talk of Fudgement ? know you not that 1 am infallible, and carry all their Fudgements and 
Reaſon in the Cabinet of my vreajt ? 1 conſider no mans perſon: 1 am Pope, and 'tis in my 
power to null or confirm thew Acts, as 1 think_good my ſelf. 

Ler not the Cardinals inquire now, What means the Popes made uſe of, to invade and 
uſurp the authority they formerly injoy'd, becauſe theygre ſure to be anſwer'd with no- 
thing bur” violence , inſolcnce., and threats: againſt which, rhey having not courage 
enough to d&ctend themiclves, do lit down contented only with che Title and appearance : 
and it is certain at this day, that the Cardinals have no more authority over the Church, 
than the Duke of Savoy has over the Kingdom of Cyprus, of which he will be call'd King 
notwi:hſtanding z. 16 cae Cardinals will be call'd Princes of the Church, whilſt the Pope 
runs away with the power, doing. and undoing, as he pleaſes, giving othces and prefer- 
ments at his pleaſure, and impoling his own Laws without contradition ; inſomuch 
that the Conli/tories , Congregations, and | Colledges, are only for the ſervice and 
aſſiſtance of the Pope, who lufftcrs not the Cardinals to tranſaRt any thing but by his di- 
reftion, and 1f they do, he revoaks it ; >{o that it is too true they have nothing left bur a 
bare ouilide authority. [ 19 

All this would be palt over nevertheleſs, and their afflition would not be ſo great, were 
it the Popes only that commanded the Cardinals ; but the miſery is for more than an age 
paſt, ſo many Nephews as have been in Rome, ſo many Popes have there been to .com- 
mand them:; for the Popes;communicatmg the authority they uſurp'd, with each of their 
Nephews, they: know very well which way to put in execution, and have no need to be 
taught how to make their advantages. Is it not a melancholly and molt deplorable lighr 
to lee two ſotry little-headed, Nephews, make ſo many .Logger-headed Cardinals to 
tremble ? rhat.one poor41ingle Nephew, ſhould keep the whole Colledge in awe ? That 
two pittiful Relations of the-Pope's, born, and brought up in obſcurity, thould be more 
conliderable-in Kome, than ſo many Princes'of moſt noble ExtraRtion ? That the Popes 
ſhould give more ear to the advice of a Nephew, newly taken from School, and man 
times from the Shop, than ro the Councels of 4o many Cardinals, us'd and accuſtom'd 
ro publick affairs, and zealous of the Service of God ? That they thould command, thar 
know not how to command, and they be forc'd to obey thoſe, .they ought in all equity 
to command + Thar the foreign and extraneous Nephews thould have "co and more un- 
interrupted accels to the Vatican, than the Cardinals that are born in Rome ? 

Now it attairs be carry'dan this manner. in the Court of Reme, 1n reipe&t of Spiritual 
and Temporal Things, how can the Cardinals be properly call'd Princes, that leave the 
Church in-rne hands of other people? Ir is the Nephews thar are the Princes, that hold 
the Patrimony ot Saint Peter in their poſleſſton, that divide ic. from the Church withour 
any reliſtance, and approprate it .as a Patrimony for their particular Families. Nor 
ought the Nephews on the other lide to permir ( leeing they have the authority in them) 
the Cardinals to bear the Title of Princes. of the Church, leſt very ill conſequences 


#hould follow. They have no other right of Dominion over them, than by Uſurpation 
and 
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and Tyranny, and Tyranny is ſometimes rais'd above the Majeſty of Princes ; Now if 
the Cardinals be Princes of the Church without any Soveraignty, the Nephews tha: 
have got that Soveraignty without any title muſt be Tyrants ; and therefore to rem« y- 
this inconvenience, it is neceſlary eirher to leave the Dominion of the Church to the 
Cardinals that have the Title, or to give the Nephews the Title that have the Power 
already, and exerciſe it with great Authority. 

There is not a Heretick, a Gentile, a Jew, a Catholick, nor a Proteſtant, but knows 
the Government of the Church by the Nephews is Tyrauuncal, becauſe the Authority 
they have to govern it, isderiv'd only from the Popes, who have no Authority to diſpoſe 
of that which — legally ro the Cardinals, Chriſt ( as if on purpole to prevent 
diſputes ) ſaid expreily, when he gave the power ot the Keyes to Saint Peter, Tibs dabs 
claves Regni celorum : oblerye the word 71bi, to Thee, taat 1s, to Perey | give the 
Keyes of my Church, and not to his Nephews : [t is my pleaſure that you Command, 
and give Laws, not your Relations and Kindred, Tibs dabo claves Regm: celorum. And 
therefore Saint Peter, who underſtood his duty very well, would never admit any of his 
own Relations to the Government of the Church, but only ſuch as were call'd by the 
Divine mouth of our moſt blefſed Saviour. Now a dzyes the Popes proceed quite con- 
trary, gloſling as they pleaſe upon the Goſpel, robbing them ( as ſoon as they are entred 
into the Vatican ) of all their Authority, and giving it to th:ir Nephews , and inſtead 
of governing the Church with the afliſtance of the Cardinals, ( in whom the power is 
dire&tly from our Saviour ) they govern with the aſli/tance of their Nephews, that 
cannot with any juſtice enter into the Yaticas, nor take poſl:{hion of an Authority that 
belongs only to the Cardinals. 

It is clear the Cardinals are the true ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles, ſo that if the Apoſtles 
receiv'd none of their Juriſdiftion from Saint Peter, bur immediately from God ; and 
if Saint Peter did never command them, neither can nor ought Me Popes to command 
the Cardinals; nor are they oblig'd to obey them in what relates to the Government of 
the Church, ſeeing they have as much power in thoſe affairs as the Popes : For my part 
when I ſhall ſee the Popes hold the ſame correſpondence with the Cardinals, that Saint 
Peter did with the Apoſtles, I ſhall believe them true Popes z ſo on the other (ide, I ſhall 
believe the Cardinals true Princes of the Holy Church, when I ſhall ſee*them replete 
with holy zeal, and labouring for the recovery of that Juriidition which hath been ſo 
unjuſtly raken from them. If they ſhall at any time be reſtor'd to the exerciſe of that 
Authority, they formerly for ſeveral ages poſlc(s'd, they will make the Popes, the 
Church, and themſelves happy, and fortunate, and bleſs'd ; themſelves bleſs'd, becauſe 
that reſpe& which at preſent is given by the Faithfull ro the Purple only, will be kindled 
in the hearts of all Chriſtendom, and break out into a flame of devotion, to behold them 
with ſuch paſſion and ſolicitouſneſs endeavouring the good of Chriſtianity , the Church 
forturaate, becauſe it ſhall be no more worryed nor tormented with the tongues and pens 
of Hiſtorians, bur ſee every day new Chriſtians ſprouting up in her boſom. And laltly, 
the Popes ſhall be happy, in having Companions in the care of the Flock of Chriſt, in 
diſcharging themſelves of a part of that burchen, that is not to be ſuſtain'd by one, bur 
with great danger of linking under it. Let not the Cardinals therefore any longer delay 
the wreſting again that Dominion out of the hands of the Nephews, that by Divine or- 
dination belongs to themſelves. Let them force themſelves, and endeavour the repoſe 
of the Church ; let them have an eye over the affairs of the poor, whoſe lawtull Princes 
they are; and let them not ( as they value the praiſe of the World, and the benediRion 
of Chriſt ) forget the Juriſdiftion that was given them by him. 

If the Popes by debaling the Authority ot the Cardinals, have erected their own Mo- 
narchy, why do not the Cardinals ( by depreſling that of the Pope ) exalc themſelves 
to the condition of Senators in the Chriſtian Common-wealth 5 It the Popes have 


thought good for the private advantage of their particular Families, to change ( ro the 


= detriment of the Cardinals ) the Republick of Chrilt, into a Monarchy for their 
ephews, why (hall not the Cardinals for the benefit of the Church, ſubvert that Mo- 
narchy , and re-eltabliſh the Republick of Chriſt ? Chriſt did not call them ro the 
Apoſtleſhip, ro make them Deacons of Apoſtles, but that they thould watch over, and 
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ſuperintend, that the Offices of the Deacons were executed well. In Republicks the 
Dukes 2re not choſen to deſtroy the Senators, but on the contrary, they Keep up the 
Grandeur of the Senators, to render their own Authority the more Majeſtick. Let the 
Cardinals therefore have a care it fares not with them, as it did with a Souldier of Alex- 
ader, who being ask'd his Name by the Emperor, and anſwering Alexander, his a&tions 
being not anſwerable to his Name, the Emperor reply'd, Either leave the Name of Alex- 
ander, or do as Alexander does. 

And certainly the Cardinals ought either to a like Cardinals, and vindicare that 
dignity God has given them as principal Miniſters in his Church, or relinquiſh that Emi- 
nent Title. The habit makes not a Monk, nor the Purple Robe a Cardinal , if that 
were ſo, there would not want Purple to make Cardinals, nor habits to make Monks, 


The zeal of Religion, the ſafety of the Chriſtian Common-wealth, the proteRtion of the - 


People, the care of the Cures, the adminiſtration of the wealth of the Church, the ba- 
niſment of Vice, Sweatings, and Labourings, and Watchings for the augmentation of 
the number of the Faithfull, and -the propagation of Chriſtianity, are as the Poles upon 
which the Wheel of Cardinaliſm ought to turn, If a Cardinal goes this way to work, 
tyres and harrafleth out himſelf in proſecution of the virtues aforeſaid, he will be a'Car- 
dinal indeed, though he wears no Purple ; but if he ſhuts his eyes, and leaves all things 
forſaken and deſerted, he may have as much of the Purple as he pleaſe, but he will have 
nothing of the Cardinal. The Cardinals tremble at the very Name of the Pope, and yer 
it is they themſelves that give him his Papacy : They humble themſelves at the beck of 
him, who proceeds from their own bowels ; they are contented to be ſtript of their Au- 
thority, ro invelt him with it that robb'd them. 

The Proteſtants deny the whole power of the Pope, and in their Schools bring many 
arguments to refute it ; yet they allow more dignity ro the Cardinals, than they know 
how to ask of his H@@ne(ſs. They ſay that if the Pope could be contented to be a Car- 
dinal amongſt the Cardinals, and the Cardinals as Popes with the Pope, the Church of 
God would be reſtor'd to the true form in which it was created in the infancy of Chri- 
ſanity, when the Apoſtles were Peters, and Peter as the Apoſtles ; and they would not 
find that difficulty of cloling with our Church, which by that means would be Univer- 
ſal, and noP particular ; whereas now they are glad of any opportunity to diſtra&t it, 
becauſe they ſee it particular, by reaſon of the abſolute Authority that is given to the 
Pope. | 
i a while ſince invited to dinner by a Friend of mine, and by accident there were 
ſeveral Proteſtants, and ſome Carholicks at the Table. About the latter end of dinner, 
the Catholicks with great freedom began to diſcourſe ( it was in the time of the vacancy 
of the Chair ) of the diſcord and diflention amongſt the Cardinals ; one of them in- 
ſtanc'd the example of the Apoſtles, who when the Holy Spirit deſcended upon them, 
were Congregats in num , applying all to the difference berwixt the Apoſtolick Col- 
ledge in theſe times, 1n which they are at variance z and what it was in the Primitive, 
when there was nothing but meeknels, and charity, and love. 

Amongſt the reſt there was a French Gentleman indifferently well learn'd, and of a 
pleaſant converſation, who taking the word from the other, reply'd ſmilingly, that thoſe 
words Congregati #n unum, might very juſtly be apply'd to the Apoſtolick Colledge in 
being, with this difference only, that the Apoſtles then were Congregats in xnum With 
Chriſt, and now they are Congregats in unum With the Pope. And he had gone further, 
had he not been interrupred, and forc'd to riſe from the Table, upon an unexpected viſit 
that was made, which altered the whole diſcourſe. 

[ who had then this Cardinaliſm in my head, and reſolv'd to make an end of it, and 
publiſh it to the world, began to make ſome refleftion upon what the French man had 
{a1d, and I found his opinion was not 11] grounded, ſo much did it correſpond with mine. 
For in truth in Rome where the Congregations are infinite, the Cardinals are Congregats 
in unum, not in their judgements or delires ( in which many times there is ſo mnch diſ- 
crepancy, that every Cardinal has a ſeveral opinion ) bur in a reſolution to do whatevey 
his Holineſs commands them. They are Congregati in anum, becauſe in the Conliſtories 
they conclude of nothing, but what is dictated by the Pope. From whence it happen'd 
that 
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that a Cardinal of a very profound judgement, that liv'd in the time of Innocent the t« nth, 
being ask'd one day whether he went, he anſwer'd, To Donna Olimpia's Congres.uic::, 
implying, that that Lady having the abſolute management of his Holineſs, her Coutin, it 
was neceſſary to obſerve her orders exaQly whether they wete good or bad : and indccd, 
ſome few that would needs peeviſhly and obſtinacely withſtand her Commands, fotnd 
bur little eaſe or advantage by it. Were the Cardinals Congregatz in «num, for a good 
underſtanding amongſt themlelves, as they are Congregari un 71m, to do what ev; r they 
are commanded by the Pope, the Church would be better (erv'd than it is, the $:ac2 
would flouriſh in plenry and peace, and the Nephews reduc'd to their primitive indigence 
and neceffiry. The Popes do rejoyce ( if not contrive ) to ſee the minds of the Cardinals 
divided, as much fearing the conſequence of their unity ; and a certain prear Pope that 
lived in our age, Was wont to ſay, That the diviſion f the Cardinals, was the ex.ltation 
of the Popes ; a ſaying, as Diabolical as Politick, which diſcover'd clearly, tha the in- 
tentions of the Popes were fix'd upon the Supremacy they injoy, that is, to keep and 
conſerve the Monarchy of the Church, in their own abſolute Dominion, though to the 
utter deſtruftion of all that -oppos'd them ; and becauſe there is no vilible oppolition to 
be made, but from the Society of Cardinals ( who are indeed the trus Senators of the 
Chriſtian Commonwealth ) tor that reaſon the good Popes make uſe of a thoutand 
wheedles and pretences, to bereave them of that Senatorial dignity, and to bring the ab- 
ſolute Dominion borh in Temporals and Spiriruals, to depend upon their own pleaſures 
and wills. : 


deur of the Cardinals, but not to raiſe by that Grandeur any real profit to the Cardinals; 


Cardinals that are now alive z C and perhaps I ſhall name them when I come to ſpeak ot 
them in particular ) who, for having tollow'd the ditates of their own reaton, and four 
refuling tro comply with the extravagant delires of the Nephcry., were reduc'd to that 
exigence, they were forc'd to beg their proteftion from For-'gn Princes, S9 impli- 
citely do the Popes pretend the Cardinals are to obey them, with ur asking {0 much 23 
why or wherefore. 


This method of procecding was very well known to a certain Cardival Patzenc, or 
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Nephew of a Pope that dy'd not full thirty years ſince, who being in diſcvurſe one day 
with his Unckle about certain perſons that were to be promoted to the Cardinaiſhip, his 
Unckle inſiſting upon the merits of ſome perſons, and the ſervice they had done to the 
Church. The Nephew did what poſſible he could to put them out of his Holinefles ming, 
and to recommend others that were in his head, if not in his purſe ; and becauſe the Pope 
conlider'd his Paſtoral obligation, he would nor turn from his reſolution, bur to pacilie 
his Nephew, began with ſober and grave reaſons to demonſtrate the advantage that would 
accrue ro his Family, by obliging perſons of that virtue and merit to his party. But the 
Nephew that was of another opinion,reply'd boldly to his Unckle, That be had no need of 
Cardinals but in the Conclave, ſo that it was of little import ance to him whether his Crea- 
tures were virtuous or otherwiſe, if they were but wiſe enough to give their voices ther e, 

I doubt nor bur if there are already none, there will be others of this opinion, and 
which is worſe, the Cardinals will not know what remedy to PPIy, the evil being ul- 
cerated, and gone t00 far. Bur that would be done by the tryal 0 one lingle medicine 
which ſhould be by renewing that Congregati in unum, not 7 unum With the Pope, but in 
unum with Chriſt ; by ſerving the Church before the Pope, and the Flock of Chriſt 
before his Nephews z otherwiſe to repeat what I ſaid before, let their names be chang'd, 
and inſtead of Cardinals of the Holy Church, let them be call'd the Popes Cardinals, as 
indeed they are. If the Pope creates them for his own ſervice only, and his Nephews, 
let them not pretend to the Apoſtolick office ; and if they be created for the Churches 
ſervice, why do they ſtick ſo cloſe to the intereſt of the Nephews ? if the affairs of the 
world go on with the ſame vicifſitude as formerly, other things will be ſeen in time. 
However, either death mult follow, or ſome remedy mult be apply'd; a diſeaſe that in- 
creaſes ſo faſt, can never laſt long z but perhaps that which men are afraid ro do,leſt they 
ſhould prejudice their own intereſt; may be done by God Almighty himlelf, who takes 
the only care of the intereſt of the Church, 

I was upon a time in a Stationers Shop in Bolognia, in which they were diſcourling of 
the inſatiable delire the Nephews had of heaping up wealth, and of the careleſsnels of 
the Cardinals in preſerving the Treaſure of the .Church as they ovght: and to ſpeak 
truth, I had a particular fancy to underſtand an expreſſion of an Academick of Belognia, 
who ſaid the Cardinals were of three ſorts ; the firſt, were ſuch as aim'd to be Popes, the 
ſecond, of meaner deligns, and the third, the Princes. That the Cardinal Princes took 
that habit upon them, tor che intereſt and advantaggof their particular houſes, and took 
bur lictle care of the Church, becauſe they had little from her but their bare Tirles ; the 
poorer and more intereſted Cardinals, look'd no further than the gaining of ſome Ab- 
beys or Biſhopricks for their. own conveniences, laying alide all other conliderations, 
leſt they raight loſe their deligns ; the Cardinals that pretended to the Papacy (that they 
might not hazard thar fortune that depended upon the votes of other people ) would pre- 
rend not to ſee the Turks themſelves, thould they come to take poſlc{lion of the State, And 
of this opinion, I ſuppoſe there are many more in Rome, than in Bologna. 

But that which ſeems moſt ſtrange to me 1s, that the Cardinals ſhould have all the 
trouble, and the Nephews go away with the profit. That the Nephews break Treaties, 
and the Cardinals are left to make them up again. If there be any buſineſs of importance 
tranſated in Kome, and it ſucceeds well, though done by the advice of the Cardinals, 
the Nephews have the honour of it ; if the Nephews interrupt or break off any impor- 
rant Negotiation, without the knowledge of the Cardinals, the miſcarriage and diſgrace 
is taken trom the Nephews, and imputed to the Cardinals , though the .go8d Nephews 
do ordinarily declare and profeſs the ſpoyling, and perplexing of whatever they manage, 
ro give the Cardinals the tfouble to find out a remedy by their frequent conlultations, 
which they are forc'd to do, though to their very great affliftion. 

Paulus quintzs ( as a certain Politician of our time writes ) being brought to an exi- 
gence in a bulinels of great importance, by the iÞl conduR, or at leaſt, the 1]! fortune of 
the Cardinal Borgheſe his Nephew, in great melancholly and diſtreſs rold him, Nephey, 
you have brought this affair into & very ull condition; to ſave your Reputation, 1t mu#t be 
turn'd over to the Cardinals, 1f they can remedy it, it ſhall be our care to ſee you have the 


honour who began it ſo ill, and nov the Cardinals that ascompliſh'dit. Such Preſents as 
. theſe 
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theſe the Popes Nephews ſend the Cardinals very often; thouga generally by their inſuf. 
ficiencies they ruine what cver comes before them, and then ſend the buline!s they have 
broken to pieces, to be patch'd up again in their Congregawons and Confiftories. 

The Cardinals are inrag'd, and like to burtt with indignation, and indeed they can dg 
no leſs than be angry with thoſe that ruine their affairs, by not adviling with them, or 
by thinking themielves not oblig'd to do fo ; bur when they conlider that the Cardinals 
their Predcceſfors took bur little care of re&ifying the ill waycs of the Court, they leave 
things at (ixcs and ſevens as they found, according to the example ot others that were be- 
fore them. 

The Nephews do but laugh and mock at all this, they live with that latitude and li. 
centiouſnels, as if there were neither God, nor Jultice for them. If the Church has any 
thing that is good, they know how to make the profit on'r , if Jany thing evil, ler the 
Cardinals look ro that» Ir is reported, that Donna Olimpia being in a tear one d1y that 
the Cardinals would not eſpouſe the intereſt of the Duke, - our ot animolicy to the Pope 
her Coulin, he pacify'd her with theſe words, Couſin, the Cardinals will be of our fide in 
#1ght of their teeths, and defend the State for their own intereſt, alchough we would rume 
it [or 0Hrs, 

| Prelat, of a ſound Judgement, and Zeal towards the worſhip of God, and no 
leſs experieic'd in the Intrigues of the Court, was ask'd by a Gentleman of his acquain- 
rance that travell'd with kim, what it was the Cardinals did treat on in their Congrega- 
tions, to which he anſwer'd, Sir, Let me adviſe you not to trouble your head about the uct i 
ons or imterest of that Court, for ut is enough to confound the underſtanding of the moſt ex« 
perienc'd 1 iniſter in the world : the leſs you know the better, yet in few words I will ſatis- 
fie your curioſity ; know then, that the Congregations ( which are very numerous ) ſerve 
only as a pretence to the Pope, whereby he would perſ wade, that hrs affarrs are manx.19'd with 
reat prudence, ſecing he bas the judgement of ſo many Cardinals in Councel, 

If an old Prelat ot chat Court ſpake in this manner to a {tranger, ic is a lign he was well 
acquainted wich the Incrigues of that City ; and therefore there may ſome retl-&ion be 
made upon thoſe words. There is certainly great ditterence betwixt ſaying, and doing, 
berwix: aQting and adviling : I believe really the Popes do conſul with the Cardinals, 
but they a& with their Nephews ; thar is, 1t che Pope find the Councels of the Cardinals 
obs to their Families, in the name of God their Courcels are receiy'd, they are 

00d Councels,and the Cardinals are commended as learned Councellors; but if it falls onr 
on the 2ther (ide, that the Cardinals to fatishe their Conſciences, adviſe any thir# for the 
publique advantage of the Church, and of Chriſtendom, and contrary to the immoderate 
increaſe of Riches and Grandeur in the Nephews. In this cafe. the Popes laying alide all 
reaſon,turn rayl upon the Councel of theCardinals,and aiperling them with ivexperience, 
they call theic Nephews to the Cabal,with whom they do not ſo much deliberne, 5 ope- 
rate, in ſpight of whatever was propounded by the Cardina's ; and which is wor ie, the 
Popes in all theſe caſes pretend and excuſe themiclves with the advice of their Carding!s, 
though the bulineſs be reſolv'd with their Nephews only, and of this | ſhall give you an 
example. 

Paul the fifth envying the Soveraign Authority that was given to the Yeaner ia by 
God, Nature, and the liberaliry of the Emperors, and Popes, as foon as he had aſſum'd 
the Papacy, be began to ſearch out for wayes to ſubvert it, ſuppoling by ls threatnins, 
ro gain ſome part of his unjuſt pretenſions from that Commonwealth ; and having « 
fair opportunity, by the means of ſome Eccleliaſticks that were legally impriſon'd by the 
mature deliberation and prudence of that Senate, to bridle the inſolence of thoſe that pre- 
rended to be exempt from the Supremacy they had gain'd, with Sword in hand, in Ce- 
fence of the Chriſtian liberty. The good Pope thinking this 2 fair occalion to difgorre 
the hatred which he had kept ſo long in his {ſtomach againſt this Republics, he began 15 
thunder out Nis Excommunications and Interdi&ions again!t their SubjcRs, and the 1i- 
berry of the Senate, without any regard to the trouble and diiquier it gave, not to /z.:/y 
only, but to all Exrope, to ſee that Republick us'd at that rare, which God had ſo m'ra- 
culouſly ereted to be a Bulwark to Chriſtendom, a detcice to the Liberties of t!:c 
Italian Princes, a proieftion and re-eſtabliſhment to thole Popes that were chac'd ont 0: 
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Rome, ard perſecuted by the Barbarians ; the ornament of Europe, and the terrour of 
eAſia. The moſt Chriſtian King Henry the fourth, who had a particular eſteem for this 
Republick, diſpatc1'd away an Ambaſſador Extraordinary, to divert his Holineſs from a 
Reſolution ſo dangerouſly prejudicial to the intereſt of the Publique. The Ambaſſador 
fail'd not to perform his duty with all ſincerity, and being one day in private diſcourſe 
with his Holineſs, he told him freely, He wondered how his Holineſs came to be ſo eaſily 
tranſported into a reſolution, that would be ſo tranſcendemly prejudicial to the reputation of 
the Church. To which the Pope anſwer'd with ſome indignation, That that reſolution 
could not be call'd light, which came from the breaſt of Gods Vicegerent on Earth, and who 
was atted by Divine inſpiration, and aſſifted by the counſel and deliber ation of ſo many Cay- 
dinals. Thus do they ordinarily excuſe themſelves, thus do they pretend the advice of 
the Cardinals ; thus are the guilty made innocent, and the innocent guilty. However 
if the Pope did really believe ſo, the Ambaſſador was of another opinion , he knew ve 
well, that when his Holineſs cal'd that Conliſtory, in which Pope Pauls reſolution of 
Excommunicating the Venetian was for ſeveral dayes in debare, there were three faRions 
of Cardinals ; one of them deny'd abſolutely to concurr, and with good reaſons demon- 
ſtrated the Errour his Holineſs was in 3 the ſecond was of opinion to protrat a while, 
ro conlider more of it, and to try if by another means the Venetian might be brought 
ro accommodate with his Holineſs his demands : The third fation ( which conliſted of 
Cardinals either created by him, or oblig'd ro him for ſome Biſhopricks, Offices, or 
Preferments ) gave their voices clearly for the Interdiftion : Nor but that they knew in 
their Conſciences the prejudice the Church would receive, and the danger of introducing 
ſome new Herelie into /raly ; bur ſeeing the Pope reſoJute, and impatient to be thun- 
dring his Excommunications amongſt them, to fatisfie his deſigns, they ſtuck cloſe to 
him ; and would have done the ſame to the detriment of the whole World, if the Pg 
had delir'dit. And therefore it was that Paxlxs inlinuated, that he had done nothing 


but with the advice of his Cardinals ; but he ſaid not, that he had follow'd the bad part 


of them, and negleed the good. 
The caſe of Urban the eighth is not much unlike it ; he was a Pope otherwiſe of 
great worth, and had left a nobler memory of his a&tions, had he not ( rowards the end 
of his Papacy ) obſcur'd the ſplendor of his labours, by ſuffering himſelf ro be tranſpor- 
ted by the furious counſel of his Nephews, to a certain violence, deſtrutive to the Ec- 
cleliaſtical Decorum, the reputation of his own perſon, and the peace and repoſe of all 
lralz. | fay, then when he undertook the invalion of the Duke of Parma, who had de- 
ſerv'd very well of the Church , turning all Europe as it were top-ſi-turvy, and obliging 
all the Princes in /raly to ſtand upon their guard, againſt thoſe Armes that were taken up 
and manag'd with paſſion. Urban at that time excus'd himſelf, with the ſame pretence 
that Paulus did, aſſuring all the Miniſters that were then in his Court, negotiating a 
Peace; That he was certain he had not erred, for beſides that as he was Chriſts Vicar he 
could not erre himſelf, he had not reſolv'd upon that War without the deliberation and advice 
of the whole Conſustory of Cardinals. W hich thing was ſo ſaid, but not ſo done, for the 
leaſt rhing that preva:l'd with his Holineſs, was the opinion of his Cardinals, who with all 
the prayers and exhortations imaginable, . beſeech'd him to deliſt, laying before him the 
univerſal ſcandal it would give to all Chriſtendom, and the inſufterable calamities it 
would bring upon the people ; but there was no room for ſuch arguments in the breaſt 
of the Pope, the Nephews had reſolv'd to turn the Croſs intoa Sword, and the Rocher 
into a Mantle de la guerre; not at all regarding thoſe counſels that were inclining to 
peace, But ler us leave this, and grant that that War was undertaken by the advice of 
tl e greateſt part of the Cardinals ; Let it be as Urban ſaid: but what then ? ſhall the 
Pope be excuſable by that? or the Cardinals blam'd ? Ohno: I aftirm, that though 
the Cardinals had given their voices for the undertaking of that War, ir would have 
been to be pardon'd. And that thjs is true, let us ſee what Kind of Cardinals they were 
that were preſent when Urban propos'd this War againſt the Duke of Parma? They 
were either Cardinals created at the inſtance of Fransſco, or eAnthonio , Cardina!s 
oblig'd for their Caps to the whole Houſe of the Barbarinzs. Now what could ſuch 
Cardinals do ? deny to ſatisfie the delires of the Barbarini, who had given _ their 
inity * 
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Dignity ? refuſe to give their voices for the War, if Franciſco and Anthenio recommen. 
ded it { | know very well Reaſon ought to take place of Palli-n , that Gods intere(} is 
to be preferr'd before Mans ; the univerſal advantage, to tae particular ; the h-nour of 
the Church, before any private perſon : and | know again, tacre is not any of the Car- 
dinals ſo weak, but they know it ; but the dulineſs is, the Eccieliaſticis 2re fed with 
Fleth, and not with Divinity : and re intereſt of this world oviwelghs the in:creit of the 
next, ard che rea(on is, they are not Angels but Men. 

Afterwards Alexander, who was (1 ipeak under the permiſſion of the Houſe of Chigt) 
Matter of the turmgs and equivocarions, the jugglings and pretences that he us'd, un- 
derſtovd this point better than the relt ; and ſome are of opim::n, tha tor many years 
backward there was not to be found in the Yatican a Pope more in.c.:n'd to Monarchy 
than he, raking nv ſmall pleaſure in humouring and induiging hian(elt, according to the 
diftares of his vwn fancy z nevertheleſs he broke the brains as ic were of the Conliito- 
ries, and hourly tormented rhe Congregations, and by his uſual equivocations and 
falacies, he appear'd diſ-intereſted in all chings, committing all chings to the Councels of 
the Cardinals ; in to much that in the beginning of his Papacy, there was a certain Car- 
dinal ſo far deluded by his ourward appearance, that he cry'd out one day in compan 
where he was, God be prass'd we have at laſt fourd a Pope, that 1s a lover of good Conncell, 
But when the ſack came to be thak'd, thee waz nuchug but duſt ; for whalit he iaid all 
the trouble upon the Cardinals, to lull and inebriate the World, he himſelf went away 
with the wealch, not deviating in the Icaſt from the Capriccious Monarchy that was ex- 
ercis'd by his Predeceſſors, un:e(s it were in this, that he did it with more neatneſs and 
cunning. And indeed he not only lett his Treaties, and marters of greateſt impyrrance, 
to be lifted in the Congregations and Conliſtories, but his common and more ordinary 
affairs ; and yet he did but refer the cauſe from Herod to Pilate, by a Marin of policy 
ſpun and concriv'd 1n his own brain, If the Judgemen's ans Votes of the Card-nals did 
not agree with his delires, though the bulineſs was derermin'd and concluded in this 
Conliſtury, or in that Congregation, he would (till refer it to another z but if they were 
ſuitable with kis deligns, chen there was an end of the bulineſ(s, and the Cardinals diC 
charg'd trom ary furiher trouble. In ſhorr, Alexander made the affairs that were to be 

diſculs'd, to be (0 much rumbled and rofs'd in the Conkiitories, that at laſt things would 
of neccllicy fall our as he would have them. 

It happen'd one day a Conliſtory being call'd, for I know not what buſineſs, already 
examin'd, and perhaps ſeveral times decided, two of the Cardinals going together to the 
ſaid Conliſtory, and diſcourling of the ſubject they were agun tv deliberate, the one ſaid 
ro the other, The Fope will make us come and go in this manner, till we gueſs out bis mu.d - 
*tis better to make an end of it quickly and be at eaſe, then to let hum tyre us out, and at Leſt 
carry the vittory. It is not ten months {ince | met in a Journey with ww: Konty ( ito 
tlemen, one a Prieſt, and the other a Secular, who were diſcourting berwixt incmielves 
about the buſineſs of CaiFro, the Prieſt ſwearing chat upon that tingle tubjeR,cirere had 
been more than rwo hundred Conliſtories held ; I who hzd already wro./kr my tel] 
into the diſcourſe, ( for to ſpeak rruth when any thing is {poken of the intereſt of Rome, 

I open my ears as wide as is p«\[ible ) had the curiolity co defire the cauſe of it . to 
whom he anſwer'd like a true Roman, though nor like a good Prict', Nox muſt know 
the Pope does nothiug in Rome but what 1s conformable to his own aeftgns, ſo that the 
Cardinals not all of them agreeing with h1s reſolutions in the bu{ineſs of ©. aitro, the Pope to 
weary them out tumbles them up and down at that raze , and 1 «:n perſwaded there will 
never be an end of their Conſiſtories, till they comply with his Holineſs bis p'eaſure ; and you 
ſrall yet ſee this affair of Caſtro brought about again ro the Congregations and Conſictories, 
which is 4s Much as to ſay, kept in a perpetual dependance in Rome. True it 1s, Alexanter 
found out a good way tv excuſe his obitinacy, and 1n that he out-did both Iznocent and 
Urban ; nor indeed was there ever any Pope knew better how to wynde himielf our, 
and throw the fault upon the backs of the Congregations and Conliltories, When that 
infamous affront was offer'd to the perſons of the Duke and Dutcheſs of Crequy, the 
King of France heing himſelf injur'd in the perſon of his Ambaſlador, writ many Letters 


full of reſentment, and amongſt the reſt _—_ the Queen of Sweden, which is inſerted 
ar 
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at large in the Nepotiſmo, complaining not ſo much of the Pope as Pope, as of Alex- 
ander and Fabins, that is to ſay, of his Kindred, A Cardinal of no ſmall authority and 
zeal being inform'd of it, forbore not upon a good occalion to ſpeak to the Pope himſelf 
in theſe words; e Moſt Holy Father, his mo$t Chriſtian Majefy does not complain of 
your perſon who 15 Chrijts Vicar, and Head of the Church, ſo much as of your Brother and 
Nephews, who have too great mfiuence upon you. Alexander aniwer'd, That he had not 
receiv'd his Kindred into Rome but upon the perſ1 waſions of the Sacred Colledge, Which 
being told the Cardinal Albics when he was at his Table, he repiy'd in the abſence of 
the Pope, what the other Cardinal omitted in his preſence, That 'tis rrue the Holy 
Colledge had entreated him to bring his Nephews to Rome, but not to deſtroy both Rome, 
and the Church too, to advance tbem. All this was told me by a Gentleman of credit 
that was then preſent in the Cardinal eAlbrc;'s Chamber when the words were ſpoke, 
and it is no hard matter to believe it, to them that know the humour of his Eminence, 
who freely diſcharges himſelf of whatever is in his mind, and juſtifies reaſon in ſpight of 
the World. 

It muſt needs be confeſs'd then, having ſo many examples to corroborate, and ſo many 
experiments to atteſt it, rhat the Popes ulc the Cardinals in the Government of the 
Church for a pretence, and no otherwiſe, laying the fault upon thoſe Cardinals rather 
that comply with the deſires of the Pope, thai upun themſelves that aR according to the 
pleaſures of their Nephews, or for (atisfa&tion of their own private paſſions. Of this 
kind of proceeding 1 dare not for my part accuſe the Popes, who are forc'd to do what 
they can for the preſervation of the:r Monarchy : But the Cardinals 1 dare, who can ſo 
ealily ſuffer themſelves to. be robb'd of their Authority, be contented to take Eggs 
' (as1t were ) for their money, and either out of meer pulillanimity, or ſome other thing, 
part with that which is legally their own, and permit their private paſſions to over-rule 
the intereſt of the Pubiique. 

The Church without doubt would be a hundred times better ſerv'd, and the Court in 
greater eſteem, it the Cardinals would reſtrain the Nephews, and not ſnffer the Pope to 
opcrate as he pleaſes. When the aitcmpt was made upon the Diike of Crequy, his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty ( ſuppoling ut able to oblige the Pope to give him a proportionable 
reparation ) apply 'd himſelf rg the Sacred Colledge tor redreſs, and his Letter was 


exaly as follows. 


Coulin , 

=— aſſault that was made the twentieth Currant upon the perſon of my Couſin the 

Duke of Crequy, my Ambaſſador Extraordinary, bus Lady, and all the French the 
Corli of Rome could meet with in the Streets that day, is an enormity ſo great in all its 
circum3tances, that perhaps in no ttme, nor place, even amongit the Barbarians themſelves, 
Can an inſtance be found in which the jus Gentium hath been with ſo much inhumanity 
violated and abus'd : And for as much as your Eminence is a Member of that Sacred Body, 
that 15 the natural Councel of the Popes, I have enchargedeAlonſignor Burlemont, Auditor 
of the Rota, to wait upon you in this conjuntture, and acquaint you with my reſentment of 
ſo great an offence, to the end that by your interpoſition, ( which I doubt not but you will 
willingly undertake as far as you ſhall be able ) I may receive a ſatisfattion adequate to the 
quality and extravagance of the affront. But if your Emmences goed offices ſhould happen 
ro be ineffettual, they ſhall not be rmputed ro me ( after this application ) whatever miſ- 
chiefs or calamities ſhall happen, aſſuring my ſelf 1 ſhall be excuſable both to God and to 
Man, whatever the conſequences be ; and thus referring the reſt to what Mr. Burlemont 
will preſent to you by word of month, I beſeech God my good Couſin to preſerve you in his 


boly favonr. 


St. Germans en Ley, GOES. De Lominie 


20 Aug. 1662, 
This Letter was read and delib:rated in the Sacred Colledge, but only in the particu- 
lars relating to the —_ of the King, not in his Majeſties Complement in theſe 
words, Of the Sacred Colle 


Ive which 1s the Natural Councel of the Popes, The > 
nals 
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nals ſpent no long time in refleing upon that which was the principal point, and ought 
well to have been conlider'd, becaule when one of the greateſt M-narchs in Ghrittcn- 
dom does Canonize the Sacred Colledge for the Natural Councel of the Popes, What is it 
but to remember and excice them co maintain tha Station God A mighty has plac'd them 
in, that is; to have a care the Popes uturp not an abſolute anthority « ir the Church, and 
that they do not, and undo not at their pleaſure, without any reipe to the quelity of 
the perlon they offend. What is natural co the Church, is by (pecial favour from God 

if the Councel of Cardinals be the narural Councel of the Popes, the Popes ought not MN 
uſurp any juriſdiftion over the Cardinals, ſo as not being at any time ſubordinate to the 
Popes, when they are uniced and aſſembled in the Sacred Colledge, » mutt of nec fliry 
be granted that the Popes are inferiour to that Councel, ſo that the Cudiniis 23 Mem - 
bers of a Supreme Councel, and depending only upon the power of God, ard the pro- 
teQion of Princes, are oblig'd to conſtrain the Popes to an obedience of th-fe Councels, 
that proceed trom that Cyuncel that indeed is natural. But the Cardinals will not andere 
ſtand this, but turning the Natural Councel into a Baſtard, they advite noting that in 
their Conſciences they think necellary for the Service of Gud, for the Honour of ths 
Church, or the Repole of the Faithfull, bur only litt out the Courcels, Ady ces, Se: - 
tences, and Opinions of their Popes, and wen making their Decreecs as they delire them, 
they rake but l::tle care of the relt, not that they want good will, but courage, and au- 
dacity, to put that good will in execurion, Which is a thing fo prejudicial to thew Gran- 
deur, that it derracts and lcflens their dignicy. This 1 am ture of, that wou!d they once 
take up a refolugion of rejuming that authority they tormerly injoy'd, and renounce the 
Tyranny of the Nephevs, the greateſt Princes of Chriſtendom would take their parcs, 
and provide them with all manacr of alſiitance. Bur let vs (ce the Cardinals Antvwer ry 
the Kings Letter, which in ny judgement will not improperly be inferted 1a this place, 


——— ————— 


Moſt Chriſtian and moſt Royal Sir, 

[| Am very ſenſible of the tranſcendent frvour your Majeſty has done me, in wench{aſi 2 

to xmp.art to me your reſentment for the unh.«ppy accident vetwixt the Cories, and cre 
tain of the Duke of Crequy » tran 3 beſides th: 0nOuY you have done me by the beaigne COM - 
fidence expreſs'd in your Letter, and by ths mouth of Mr. zurlemonr, Jour Atjejty bas al- 
ſo given me occaſion with all reverence to repreſent the great aiſpleuture cConcerved b y or 
whole Conrt, but more eſpecially his Holuneſs, in whoſe heart there 15 already ſo 0 Yeat 118 Lite 
preſſion of eſteem, and ſo tender an affection for your «M1 ajesty, proalic'd ard argmerted b y 
fo many glorious athons, ſo many perpetual rteſtrmonzes of your Valouwr and Pity, 12 aino- 
liſhing the Garriſons of the Hereticks, and ſhutting their Churches in places under ty 
command : ſo that his Holineſs could not evidence with more p.uternal dc monitr 21193) the dif. 
guſt that att ion has grven hum ; which he has nor only declar a publiquely in his tri-{s | poi 
that occaſion, but in the Conſiſtory alſo, and in his private diſcourſe, but much nore in bis 
attions, bending all bis thought 5 to your Majeſhies farsf ict on, as be bus alw.:.s as frgnied, 
T hope therefore your Majeſty, with your wonted-genereſity, wil reftect po) thn, [#457 iMo- 
tres, and remain ſatisfied even for the intire quiet and conſolation of Jour $77 4; ts, aittong ft 
which, 1 being not inferioar to any in point of obſervance, neuther have, 11 w1l flu my 
obedience-to Jour Majeſty, nor 11 employing my elf to the xt moſt of any aAlilitiecs 1 your Al.;- 
jeſties Service, On the other ſide likewiſe 1 ſhall rejoyce, if m your 4-4 cjties reſolitons, 
your Majeſties Royal Bounty and Prudence 60:5 Wore and wore jiew. So tur to mile me 
| perfetily happy, there remains nothing but your Majeities freſh communs, winks 1 molt 
obſequiouſly do beg of your Majeſty, and makg my moſt humble Ov.i/.ce, 


Rome the 24. of Sept. 1662. 
Had theſe Cardinals have been to write in Pars, as they were in Rome, the Terre: 
would perhaps have been otherwiſe, and not have flatter'd h.; {{olingls a5 12 id ; and 11 
deed in = publique Conflagranton, people run with water, 21.4 nor with wood, \ 


it is no ſuch wonder to me, that the Cardinals (ided wii! the Pope, as that they 1 
io the world 
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themſelves of their authority, and make ſhow of certain lopendency, gil 2 the 
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to underſtand, that the compoſure and accommodation of the buſineſs belong'd wholly to 
the Pope. There would nor ſo.many ſcandalous offences be commirted in Rome , there 
would not be ſo many Murthers in the State ; the Church would nut be harrafs'd as it is, 
nor thouſands of Families run away from the Tyranny of the Popes ; the Court would 
not ſ\warm ſo much with difſolute and ignorant perſons, nor the people be ſv deplorably 
miſerable ; Virtue would not be baniſh'd the Yaticar, nor Flattery received into the Ca» 
pital ; Miters would not be beſtow'd upon Aſſes, nor Monkeys introduc'd into the Col- 
ledge ; Caps would not be ſgld at that rate, nor Offices conterr'd upon him that bids 
ms, in ſhort, all things would go well, if the Cardinals would exercile the authority 
that God has given them, and not depend upon the Humour, and Capriccio of this Ne- 
phew, or of that ; did the Popes ſee the Cardinals vigilant over their aftionsz were 
they 1ure of their diligence and lincerity rowards the well governing of the Church, they 
would conlider of it a hundred times before they would call their Kindred to Kome, and 
put their whole Dominion into their hands ; they would make many a ſerious retletion 
before they would — any Prince, and not ſuffer themſelves to be drawn by their 
Nephews into the diſpleaſure of one or the other. Bur in ſhort, if they meet no impe- 
diment, if they ſee the Cardinals loytering and aſleep, why ſhould they go abour to ſatis- 
fie their wills. Whilſt the Popes are ſure to have the Cadinals Canomze their errours, 
why ſhould they forbear to commit them. | 

1 ſhall tell one Story very lamentable for the Catholick Church, though in this only, 
that it makes ſport for the ignorant and R_—_ Hereticks z for thoſe of berter judge- 
ment, are troubled at any miſery that befalls rhe Catholicks, and which is more, do 
give God thanks when he delivers them from any extraordinary calamity ; but becauſe 
what I am about to ſay, is ſuthcient to break a mans heart, 1 ſhall for this reaſon accom- 
pany it with ſuch examples and arguments, as | have been able to draw from the dif- 
courle of ſome perſons it was my fortune to be amongſt, and particularly rwo Divines, 
bur both marry'd, which is enough to prove they were no Catholicks. 

Theſe two reading of a Gazet one day ( do not wonder kind Reader if I ſay they were 
reading a Gazet, for we live in an age in which the Eccleſiaſticks ſpend more time about 
the affairs of the world, than about their Sermons , and of this ſort I knew one my ſelf, 
that in publique was reſerv'd and grave, and in company. a very honeſt man ; however he 
privately tranſlated out of Italian into French, a book ſo Prophane and Satyrical, that 
even the worſt of Ghriſtians are afraid to read it ) theſe rwo Preachers then being read- 
ing a Gazet, in the time of the vacancy of the See, they found in it, That the Cardinals 
had concluded upon certain Ordinances and Rules to be obſeryd by the Pope, when he ſhall be 
created, and that tbey had propounded in the Veſtry of Saint Peter the aboliſhment of the Ni- 
potiſmo, One of the two C which was he that was attending )) wich a grave voice, that 
ieem'd to proceed from a heart full of zeal, ſaid, God eAlmighty remove thoſe good 
thoughts out of the minds of the Cardinals, for the ſcandals of ther Church, are the edifica- 
tions of ours ; difturbances in their Church, giving ours repoſe, 

He that has ears to hear let him hear, he that has zeal enough to make refle&ion u 
theſe words, let him make it, whilſt I betake my ſelf to more deep conliderations. Iris 
not above a hundred and (ixty years, fince this Nipotiſmo began to Lord it over the 
Church and the Cardinals in Rome. 

They inlinuared by degrees, and multiply'd their authority dayly to that paſs, that at 
preſent of a cultom, it is become a necellity , there being little difference either in their 
oro or Command, betwixt a Pope and a Nephew; ſo ſtrangely is their Majeſty con- 

ounded. 

About the ſame time Luther, and Calvin, one after another began to appear, preaching 
with great vehemence again(t the errors of the Catholick Church, and the exorbitant co- 
vetouineſs of thoſe that g_—_ it , and in a ſhort time putting the whole world into dif- 
_—O——_ Reformations in thoſe very Kingdoms that were thought the moſt 

atholick. 

Againſt this Torrent that ran down with great Vitory and Friumph, the Emperour 
Charles the fifth thought good to oppole his zeal, perhaps more ambic1ous ot gaining Suc- 
cels ro his arms, than Provinces to the Pope ; ſo that with his Sword in his hand, Try- 
umphing 
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umphing thorough Germany, he conquer'd their Captains, but not their Preachers . he 
ſubdued their Sojdiers, but not their Conſciences,; the Reftormiſts increaling every day. 

It was not Zuther and Calvin only that oppus'd themſelves againſt the abuſes in the 
Church, or that made themſelves heads of the Religious, and Reformiſts, There were 
other perſons thar appear'd, of greater learning, of better extraftion, and of more emi- 
nence and credit. Nevertheleſs the Popes of thoſe times knew how to find a remedy, and 
with mylt accurate diligence they hindred irs growth, cruſhing the Brat as i were in the 
Cradle. And yet the Popes then had not ſo many thouſands of men, were not in that 
eſteem inogh the Princes, had not ſo many Cinies and Provinces under their Dominion, 
nor ſo many thouſand Crowns to expend, nur in ſhort, made uſe of their Spiritual and 
Temporal arms ſo ealily. | 

And O God, who is it that can dive into the ſecrets of Heaven, or underſtand why 
the Church ſhould in ics poverty be able to oppole it (elf to the very face of its Perſecu- 
tors, and ſo weak and unable now the Popes are grown rich, to put a ſtop to an inunda- 
tion, that ſprang from ſo ſmall a beginning * Oh God, why have the Popes, that pre- 
tend to an univerial Monarchy, given place and ſubmitred to ro9 weak and unarmed men? 
that their hearts ſhould be able to endure to ſee themſelves devour'd without ſo much as 
ſpeaking a word ? that they ſhould be contented to condelcend though with ſhame, rather 
than to contend with honour. 

In this condition do things ſtand, though it ought to be otherwiſe ; did not our expe- 
rience teach us all this, it would very hardly be believ'd ; did not example confirm our 
Faith, our Faith would ſtagger to believe it ; did not our eyes behold the Enemies of 
Rome multiply'd daily, and Rome it (elf neglected, theſe relations would be counted falſe, 
though they be never ſo rrue. 

But let admiration ceaſe, when reaſon appears, the minds of the faithful are di- 
ſturb'd, and wander in the very light of that light chat dires them. Let all amazement 
ceaſe, ſeeing the cauſe of theſe eviis is ſo manitelt. He that would know why the Popes 
for ſo many ages have ſhewn themſelves ſo zealous in defence of the Church that is com- 
mired to their cultody ; let him go no turcher than Rome z, Let him vili: the Coffers of 
the Popes, and he ſhall ſee that, ard the reaſon why ( being really beſotted and alleep, 
notwithſtanding their —_— of vigilance ) they have been this hundred and fifty years 
purging the Church of Chriſt of ſo many Perlecutors, to the great ſcandal of Chriſten- 
dome, and the great derikion of the Hereticxs. 

Before the ſaid hundred and fifty years, the Popes had no other thoughts than the eſ- 

ſing the intereſt of the Church ; ſo far have ſome of them been from preferring 
their own Families, that they would ſooner have expos'd all their Kindred to the greatelt 
misfortune, thai in the leaſt have been deficient in their Paltoral Cure. As ſoon as they 
were ſenlible of any new Herelie that was broach'd, they {tirr'd up immediately zeal in 
their breaſts, and OD in their hearts, they united their Prayers, ſent Ambaſſa- 
dors every where, and open'd their Treaſures of Indulgences to the Retormiſts, and of 
Gold to the Soldiers. | 

The people being fortify'd in this manner, and the Princes excited, they cheerfully 
drew their Swords againſt the Hereticks, poltponing their own, to detend the intereſt of 
Chriſt. They glory'd in expoling themlielves to a thouſand inconveniencies and diſaſters, 
and to ſpend their bloods in the preſervation of the Chriſtian Faith. I bey emptied their 
Cheſts of their Treaſure, to repleniſh the Flock of Chritt. They rais'd Armies of Chri- 
ſtians, todeſtroy the barbarous Enemies of Chriſtendome. And 1na word, they thought 
of nothing but following the example of thoſe Biſhops, that tollow'd the example of 
Chriſt. | 

But for theſe hundred and fifty years laſt paſt, things have gone cleax otherwiſe ; the 
Princes are grown cold, the Infidels muluply'd, the Hereticks increas'd, the Credit of 
the Clergy diminiſh'd, and the Church on all lides affited 3 and why ſo? becauſe the 

Popes, of Paſtors of Chriſts Flock, being become Monarchs vt the Church, have had 
no other thoughts but ro make Princes of their Nephews ; caſting vft Guds Intereſt, lelt 
they ſhould deitroy the Intereſt of char Kindred. 


Hiſtory does ſhew us ( as the curious may obſerve in a hundred places ) and clearly 
evince, 


— 
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evince, that for the ſpace of fifteen ages, the Princes took a pride to ſpend their Trea- 
ſure in oppoſition of thoſe that oppos'd the Religion of Chriſt : the reaſon that excited 
them, was the example of the Popes, who having bur little, gave all they had -norwiths 
ſtanding, to the ſupply and reimburſement of rhoſe Princes that imploy'd theirs againſt 
the Enemies of Chriſt. And in truth, till within theſe fifteen hundred years, the Empe- 
rours, Kings, Princes, and Commonwealths, did ſtrive and contend to joyn themſelves 
in Leagues with the Popes, againſt the Hereticks and Infidels ; and rejoyc'd more to. be 
 acknowledg'd'Defendors of the Faith,and Perſecutors of the Infidels with their Swords in 

their hands, than Princes with their Sceptersz and the ſame glory rhe Popes rook like- 
wiſe, not ſpending their dayes in pleaſure in their Caſtle of Gondolfo, nor ſtrurting in their 
Gardens of Monte Cavallo, but in ſolliciting and uniting che Princes in a. League againſt 
the Infidels, offering on their part for their fupp'y, nor only to {ell their Conſecrated 
Veſſels from their Alrars, buc their very Clothes from their backs. But how comes ir, 
things being thus manag'd, that the Armes of the Chriſtians advanc'd not viRtoriouſly 
t0 the fartheſt excremities of eAſia ? How could Herelie reign ſo long, if the Sword of 
the Catholicks was alwayes ready drawn againlt it ! | 

Bur one may ask here, how it comes to paſs that the zeal of the Princes is grown ſo 
cold, ſeeing that for a hundred and fifty years laſt paſt, they have been more ready to 
perſecute the intereſt of the Popes, than to defend the Faith of Chriſt. To this it may 
be anſwer'd, That the Princes are grown cold, becauſe the Popes are ſo; whilſt they 
were zealous for the good of the Church, ſo were the Princes ; but ſince they began to 
throw Religion behind their backs, and give themſelves over to the aggrandizement of 
their Nephews ; lince they began to empty the Coffers of the Church, to fill the bags of 
their own Kindred, the Princes are fallen off, as not conceiving it prudence to {trip them- 
ſelves of their Clothes, ro cover the nakedneſs of that Church, that is robb'd and diſpoil'd 
by the Popes her Governours, or to ſupply their Nephews, who are Enemies to the 
Princes. : 

It would certainly be ridiculous, not only to the Infidels, but to the Chriſtians them- 
ſelves, ſhould the Princes ſuffer the Nephews of the Popes in Rome, to batten with the 
Blood of Chriſt ; and they conſume the Treaſure of rheir Subjects, in making War upon 
thoſe that do not ſo much miſchief ro the Popes, as their Nephews do to all 
Chriſtendom: 

When the Knights of eHalta took the Grand Sultaneſs, ( which was the occaſion 
without doubt of the War with the Venetian) I was preſent in Rome, where they diſ- 
cours'd generally, thar the Turks would not fail to be reveng'd, to the detriment of all 
Chriſtendom. And one day above all the reſt, as they were talking in this manner, a 
certain Roman adventur'd to ſay in theſe very words: 1 would to Heavens the Turks 
wad take Rome z for 'tis moſt certain the Slaves in Conitantinople are better treated by 
the Grand Sigmiour, than the poor free. born Romans are 1n Rome. | 

And another diſcourling likewiſe -upon the ſame ſubjeR, in the company ( amongſt 
the reſt ) of a Prelate chat was diſcontented, and talking that there was a neceſlity of 
the Princes joyning in a firm League againſt the Turk, the Roman reply'd, That it 
would be a better deed to drive the Nephews out of Rome, than the Turk, out of Conſtanti- 
nople, becauſe the Turk, had never done ſo much miſchief to Chriſtendom, as the Nephews 
bad done to the Church | 

A Friend of mine had the curioſity to calculate rhe Mpney that has been given to the 
Nephews, and he began at the year 1 500. and after a great deal of pains, he found ifluing 
from the Treaſury of the Church, above ſeventy Millions of double Ducats, all deliver'd 
into the hands of their Kindred ; and this is to be underſtood of viſible Moneys, for of 
private and inviſible ſums there may perhaps be twenty Millions more : And thoſe 
Romans that are within the Town, and have more time to caſt up what has been extorted 
from them, if they would take the pains to examine it more ſtritly, I am ſatisfi'd would 
find it much more. 

| Now if theſe ſeventy Millions of double Ducats had been ſpent in perſecuting Here- 
ticks, or in making War upon Infidels, where would any Infidels be ? where would an 
Hereticks be ? Thoſe ſeventy Millions would have been enough ro have over-run F 
Aſia; » 
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eAſia. And ( which is of importance too ) the Princes would have contributed as much 
more, had they ſcen the Popes more tenacious againſt their Kindred, and more tree to the 
Souldiers that were hghting for Chriſt, 

The Proteſtants apply all this to a Miracle of the Divine providence ; for God Al- 
mighty, ſay they, began to ſend Popes that were zealous and paſſionate for the enrich- 
ment of their Kindred, from the very time the Reformiſts began to appear, to the end 
that the Popes having given all to their Nephews, and wanting money, they (hould have 
no mind to aſli{t thole Princes that would willingly have made War againlt the Refor- 
miſts ; and hence it was that ir was faid by the Miniſter that read the Gazet, That be 
deſir'd that God would put it out of the minas of the Cardinals, to oblige the Pope to turn the 
Niporiſme our of Rome. And no. without reaſon, as tearing thote great Sums that have 
been robb'd from the Church, and hoarded up by the Nephews, ſhould be imploy'd after- 
wards to their ruine and deſtruction. 1 leave it to the zeal of the Cardinals to make re- 
fleRion, who if they cannot obtain from rhe Popes that no more moneys of the Church 
be given to the Nephews, let them at leaſt prevail ſo far, as that they would pretend no 
longer to any Wars with the Hererticks and Turks, which would be more reputation to 
the Church, and give leſs ſcandal ro the Catholicks : Who are enrag'd upon any tydings 
of War with the Hereticks, aid in thac rapture cry out, How a Devil ſhould we make War 
with the Hereticks, whilst the Nephews run away with the means, applying that money to 
their private uſt, that was gruen by the Fathfull ſor maintenance of the Chriſlian Religion, 
and the deſtrnttion of the Enemies of Chris, 

Hundreds of Examples we have to confirm theſe opinions : What Succours were ſent 
to the Emperor Ferdinand ( who was then pn ___ the Proteſtants in Germany ) 
by Pope Urban ? plenary Indulgences, hortatory Epiſtles, and dilatory Excuſes : Yet it 
is certain there never went in all the times above 200000 Crowns in ready money, and 
moſt of that was kept in the hands of the Nuntioes, or Merchants; and whenever his 
Imperial Majeſty demanded ſupply, he was an(wer'd with pittiful Remonſtrances, and 
tedious Repreſentations of the miſerable Eſtate of the Church, the poverty of the people, 
and the emptineſs of their Treaſury. However the Barbarinz were in Rome at the ſame 
time, and enjoy'd an annual rent of 400000 Crowns, and yet in a War of that impor- 
tance to the Catholick Religion, they could not find above 40000, But oh God ! 
( 1 ſpeak it with tears in my eyes ) againſt the moſt Catholick Princes of Jraly, whole 
Millions were nothing ; they could turn the Croſs into a Sword, to revenge their parti- 
cular injuries ; but in relief of the Emperor, who was vindicating the Chriſtian Faith 
againſt the Enemies thereof, they could not find ſo much as a few Hundreds. 

Innocent the tenth, to ſatisfie the fancy of a Kinſwoman, ſpent a hundred thouſand 
Crowns upon a Fountain, yet with great difficulty could ſcarce tind 40200 for the ſup- 
ply of the Emperor, who ſeeing himſelf abandon'd by his Holineſs in his Wars with the 
Proteſtants, he was forc'd to patch up a Peace, with no ſmall diſadvantage to the Catho- 
lick Religion. And yet this good Pope could leave to his Coulin, to the Houſe of Pam- 
' philia, and other Houſes allied to that, above eight Millions of Crowns, with which ſums 
they flouriſh in Rome to this very day. 

The ſame ſtory is reported of the King of Poland, belieg'd as one may ſay by the Pro- 
teſtants of that Kingdom, and brought to a necefliry of loling that Crown trom the Ca- 
tholicks, or the Catholick Religion from that Crown : And yet for all this both Urbar 
and Innocent thought of nothing leſs than relieving him, becauſe perhaps the Religion of 
the Nephews ( which was nothing but riches and honour ) was dearer to him than the 
Religion of Chriſt. In ſhorr, ( and let thoſe Paraſites nor proſper that write the con- 
trary ) the Church of God was never ſo harraſs'd in Poland and Germany, as in the time 
of thoſe Popes. Not that the Emperor wanted heart, or'the King of Poland courage, but 
becauſe they ſaw the Pipes ( that convey'd the Supplys formerly from Rome ) broken 
and cut off, and thoſe two Popes reſoly'd to ſpin out and protrat the W ar, with bare 
hopes of relief; that they might not bring the reſt of the Catholicks into an extremity 
of miſery, they concluded to leave the Church of Rome to its (elf, and make the beſt ute 
of their own policies, though to the prejudice of Religion, ſeeing Rome took no care of 
the Church, nor the Popes of any thing but their Nephews : He that hath judgement, 

and 
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and zeal, and underſtands affairs, ler) him corre me if I ſpeak amiſs. 

But what ſhall I ſay of the Yexetians, who have ſpent the deareſt blood of their Citi- 
zens in defence of the Faith, ot Religion, of Chriſt, and even of the Popes themſelves, 
and yct many times for all that have they been deſerted, and perſecuted by the Popes ; 
of which ingratitude I ſhall not ſpeak much in this place, as hoping for the conſolation of 
all zealous Catholicks to publiſh ere long a Book entitled, The ngratitude of Princes to- 
wards the ſole Virgin of Chriſtendome. 

This Republique, that tor che Glory of God, and the Benefit of the Church, under- 
took ſo memorable a War again(t the Emperour Frederick,, and all co reſtore the Vicar 
of Chriſt to the Apoſtolick Chair, out of which he had been chas'd, could not notwith- 
ſtanding obtain for the maintenance of irs Armies imploy'd againſt the Enemies of Ghri- 
ſtianity, any thing but a pittance of ſupply drawn by Prayers and Supplications, nor from 
the purſe of the Popes, who had ſworn co beſtow all the Riches of rhe Church upon their 
Nephews, but from the tears of the Eccleſiaſticks that were deſtroy'd, 

To that Repubiique that ſpent cen millions of Crowns and more, in two years time for 
the Service of his Holineſs in a War againſt Frederick the Emperour, the Popes ought in 
all reaſon to have given a: lea{t two millions in ten years z that thoſe Senators that want 
neither courage ,nor zea\, mighr have been completely inabl'd ro have defended the Inte- 
reſt of Chriſt. Oh God ! to what purpoſe will they keep ſo many Jewels at Loretto, ſo 
much conſecrated Plate in Rome, ſo many Abbeys tor their Nephews, ſo many Benefices 
for the Cardinals, ſo much Wealth tor the Popes z if abandoning this Commonwealth, 
and refuſing it that Humane ſupply that is neceflary for the maintenance of the Celeſtial 
Glory, it be conſtrain'd ro ſubmit and truckle ro the Orcoman power, which threatens it 
now with its greateſt eff:&. If the Wealth of the Popes be devour'd, the Benefices of the 
Cardinals given to the Prieſt of Mahomer, the Abbeys of the Nephews ulurp'd by the 
Turks, the Sacred Veſlells in Rome prophan'd by thoſe Infidels, and the Seraglio adorn'd 
with the Gemms of Lorerto. God grant my eyes may never ſce that ſpeRacle, 

Againſt this, your zeal, moſt eminent Princes, againſt this you care, is ro watch. In 
our dayes ( or rather ) your we have ſeen the victorious Swede _—_ into Germany 
to the great detriment of the Catholicks, becauſe the Popes were pleas'd to have it fo, 
that fatren'd up their Nephews with that nouriſhment, that ought to haye been refery'd 
for the beating back the Swede to the very walls of Stockholme. God grant, that for want 
of our utmoit aſſiſtance the Turk be not {een triumphing in the middle of 1taly, nay of 
Rome it (elf. 

The O:toman Emperour knows very well that Popes think of nothing but ſhearing the 
Flock of Chri!t, and giving the Wool to their Nephews ; and this it is that ſecures the 
Turk that little aſſiſtance is to be expeRted from the Popes, and leſs from the Princes ; 
concluding rationally enough, that the Princes will not do much, when the Popes that are 
Chriſts V:cars, do lo little for his ſervice. 

The Infideis laugh, and the Hereticks rejoyce, to ſee the Wealth of the Church ſo ir- 
religiouſly devour'd, whilſt the poor Ghriſtian weeps at their merriment. They know 
they are tafe enough for having any more Leagues made againſt them , and underſtand 
the emulations and difſeations amongſt the Cardinals. The Proteſtants are much more 
liberal of their utmoſt ſupplyes to thoſe Princes that make War upon the Catholicks, 
than the Popes are of their aſſiſtance to thoſe that tight againſt che Proteſtants : and from 
hence it is, the Turks are ſo victorious over the Chriſtians, and the Hereticks over the 
Catholicks at this day. Thattheat and paſſion which the Popes ſhew hourly for their Ne- 
phews ; to gain Principalities for them, to beſtow Penſion upon Penlion upon them, to 
build Pallace upon Pallace for them, and to fill their Cofters with Treaſure ro the Brims, 
is that which cools the reſolutions of the zealouſeſt Prince, and cxaſperates the Infidels in 
their wicked deſigns. A great ſhame it is indeed, that the Hereticks ſhould have more 
ground to accuſe the Catholicks, than the Catholick has ro impeach the Heretick. And 
of this the Cardinals are oblig'd ſerioully ro conlider, as perſons thought worthy to 
be Members of that Sacred Body, that is,. the Natural Councel of the Vicar of Chriſt. 
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In which ſeveral particularities of the magnificexce of the Colledge of Cardinals 
are treated. Of the manner in which the Popes have end:avour d to debaſe 
the Cardinalitial Majeſty Of the ill uſage Cardinal Aftalli recciv/d of 
Innocent the tenth. Of a remarkable ſaying of a certain Cardinal, upon the 
ill uſage the Cardinals receive from the Popes. Of certain Popes that 
have had thoughts of encreaſing the number of Cardinals to a hundred, and 
the cauſes that mV'd them thereunto. Of certain politick reaſons, about this 
advancement, and diminution. Of the cauſes why the Popes delay to make 
Promotions till towards the latter end of their dayer. Of the reaſons that 
»0v'd Ulrban the etghth to continue ſeven years without creating one Car- 
dinal. Of the indu$try of the Nephews in raiſing their Fortunes, and pro- 
curing wealth ts their Families. A parallel betwixt the Families of the 

| Medici and Barbarini, i» the time that Florence w.ts a Republick. Of the 
ſmall efteem they had at Rome, _ the creation of Ulrban. Of the pro- 
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motion of Franciſco Barbarino zo the. (ardinalſhip. Of the time that Urban 
alone covern'd the Monarchy of the Church. Of the caujes that mov d him to 
leave the whole Dominion tn the hands of his Nephews. Of the natural in- 
clination of the Romans to count all the Popes Nephews Devils. Of the nun:- 
ber of woices Cardinal Franciſco had 11 one ſcrutiny. Of the falſe opinion 
ſeme people had, that Cardinal Franciſco bought the Papacy in the laſt Con- 
clave, with the dijburiment of a round um of money. Of Cardinal Ginctti, 
of the arfference of his manners ana inclinations, from Cardinal Barbarino's. 
Of his tmmoderate covetouſneſs. Of the Vicarſbip, and other Benefices con- 
ferr d uvon him by Pope Ulrban the eighth. Of the number of Nephews that 
he hath, ana of their virtues and vices. Of jome particulars of (ardinal 
4 Arach, and how little he was regarded in the Court of Rome. Of his zeal 
in the reprehenſion of the imiquities of that Conrt, in their ſecret Congrega- 
tions. Of Cardinal Antonio Barbarino, and the reaſon why he was call'd 
Romano. Of the Diznitres conferr'd upon him: before his Cardinalſhip. Of 
his inclination towaras Women. Of the prudence he us d is defence of the 
French Intereſt. Of the oreat ſeverity Cardinal Palotta us'd in bis admi- 
niſlrations of J uftice. Of his ſentencing Cecca Buffona, a famorns Conrtezan, 
and Cardinal Anthonio's Miſtreſs, to be whipp'a. Of the animoſities it be- 
got, and the preat perſecutions that follow'd thereupon. Of the diſ-intere 5h 
J. ſhew'd towards the Crowns. Of the manner how (ardinal Brancaccio 
obtain'd ths ( ap. Of a notable ſaying of a witty man. Of the great number 
of h:s Kiniired. Of the aſſiduity wherewith Cardinal Carpegna was alwayes 
ready to ſerve the Barbarini. Of his humour that was ſomethino melan- 
cholly. Of one of his Brothers call 4d Don Mario. Of the difference betwixt 
the Youth, and the Age if (Cardinal Durazzo. Of the way by which he 
arriv'd at the Cardinalſhip. Of his affability in converſation, and other 
particulars of his nature. Of his death. Of the advancement of My. Julio 
Gabriclli, from being Clerk of the Chamber, to the (. ardinalſhip. Of his 
Biſboprick of Aſcoli, and his Legation from Urban. Of his nature, and his 
jenorance in letters. Of the great merit of the Houſe of Ulrlino, and the pr o- 
motion of Virginio Uritino ro the Cardinalſhip. Of his protettion of Portu- 
al, and the great ardour with which he defended the Intereſt of France. 
Of the good life of Cardinal a Eſte. Of his art in equivocating, and his affa- 
bility in conver{ation. Of Cardinal Facchinetti,” and his reputation in the 
Colledee. Of Urbans promotion of Girolamo Grimaldi, 4 Genoeſe,. to the 
(cardinalſhip. Of the eſteem they had for him in the Court of Rome, and in 
Paris. Of Cardinal Roſetti, and his Negotiation into England. Of that 
which exalted Cardinal Donghi to the Cardinalſhip, and of the reputation 
he cet in his Leeation to Ferrara. Of the principal cauſes that mov'd the 
Pope to con/err a Cap upon Monſiozor Rondanini. Of the fortune Nicolo 
Ludovili h:4 to he advanc'd to the Cardinalſhip, and other particulars of his 
nature. Of the kindneſs Innocent had for the Cardinal Cibo, azd of the 
eſtcem he had in the Court for his good behaviour. Of the great reſpect andy 
reputation Cardinal Slorza is in Of bis humour, that has more of a Souldier 
init, thin of a Prelate. Of the Cap that was given to Cardinal Odeſcalco, 
11D073 th- imvortn;;ity of Donna Olimpia, and of the opinion they have of 
him at th: Court. Of the promotion of Monſignor Raggi to the Cardinal- 
ſhip, 
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ſhip, of his comportiment, and what they thought of him at Court bofore h:« 
pr. motion. Of Cardinal Maldachini his humour, his promotion, and other 
particulars of his life. Of the Prom tion and Ferjecution of Cardinal Rhety. 
Of the ambition Cardinal Homodei had for the Cardinalſhip, and of his 
virtues. Of Cardinal Ottobuono, and his qualitics. Of the Cardinal 1:- 
perial, and his qualities. Of Carina! Borromeo, aud of his promotion. 
Of Cardinal Santa Croce. Of the Carrdind & Hallia. Of the Cardinal 
Charles Barbarino. Of the Cardinal Spada. Of ('rrdinal Albici- Of 
Cardinal Aquaviva. Of Carainal Pio. Of Cardini Gualtieri. Of Car- 
dinal Azolini, and ſeveral particulars of the Cardinals aforeſaid, Of the 
number of Cardinals created by Pope Ulrban the eight. Of the ſaying of 4 
great Wit upon the number of thoſe Cardinals, Of the number of Cardinals 
created by Pope Innocent. Of the | Shona 56 end the Popes ought to have in 
the promotion of Cardinals. Of the cauſes that render the Court of Rome 
ſo Majeztick. Of the opinion of a Tulcan Gentleman thereupon. Of the 
glory wherewith lnnocent vegan tis promotions. Of the Cardinal Princes 
created by [nnocent the tenth. Of the little inclination Ulrban hid for the 
creation of Cardinal Princes, and the diſouſt 1/veu to the creatirres of Paul 
the fifth. Of the zeal wherewith Alexander the ſeventh beoam h:s Papcy. 
Of his intention at firſt to make many Cardinal Princes. Of the dilconr/e 
he held thereupon with his Domeſtiques. Of the power given to Signour Ma- 
jetta Ambaſſador from the Duke of Savay. Of the miſery the C Ledge is 118 
at this preſent, for not having agreater number of Cardinal Princes. Of 
the oreat plealure the Popes take at the meows of the aeath of any Cardinal. 
Of the Cardinals that are created by the Douzanes, and oblig'd to follow 
the intereſt of the Nephews. Of the cauſe why the Cardinal Princes do 
wear the Purple, and of the great hononr to receive it. 
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A ſplendor ſo immenſe, the Cardinals themlelves could not with it to be 
Þ greater. The reſpect and oblervance that is paid them, is very little 
Cifferent from what is given to Kings, and in ſome things they exceed 
the condition of Priaces. Yet the Grandeur of the Sacred Colledge 
would have been much greater, if ( atter its firſt inſtirution, or ar 
leaſt atter the multitude of Prerogatives conferr'd upon ir by fo many 
ſeveral Popes, by whom it hath been inrich'd ) it had mairtain'd and 
continu'd its antjent virtue and decorum. But | know not how it 1s come co pats, that 
the Popes either repenting that they had rais'd the Cardinals to (o high a pitch of magnt- 
fcence, or that they did not regard ( as it is too likely ) the pultque benetic of the 
Church, poltponing it to their own private interelts. It 15 ſuthcienc thar they have en- 
deavour'd not the conſervation or advancement ot the Cardinaiial Majcity, bur the 
abaſement and deſtruRion of it, and that rwo feveral wayes, but one much more perni- 
cions than the other. 

The firſt is, in having admitted into the Colledge perſons of mean extraction, and of 
as little virtue, with which they are not able to cover in the lealt the balenefs, of their 
birth, tor certainly it would be a lefs evil, had they either viriuc or learning to attone 
for their natural defeRts. Nor would this be ſo delpicable and dithonourable tor the re- 
putarion of the Colledge, were the Caps given only to perſon; 0: mean extrattior, buc 
the worit is, they are conferr'd upon moſt infamous perlons, abounding With all wicked- 
nels and miſchicf, and perhaps fitter for the Galleys, than th: Colledge, 
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The ſecond is, that the ſame Popes ( who with ſo many Bulls and Ordinances have 
ingrandiz'd the Colledge ) either torgeiful of their former policy, or blinded by ſome 
Mundane paſſion, have for a certain rune paſt given themſelves over to leſſen and abuſe 
them, as has been many times ſeen, not only 1n the times of Paulus quartus, and Sextus 
quintus, and other Popes z but in the milder and more moderate dayes of 1znocent the 
trench, who upon a (ingle relation ( whether true or falſe) receiv'd by eAzoleni, againſt 
the perſon ot Cardinal Aſtall: ( as thall be related in irs proper place ) without proceſs, 
or information, nay 1 may ſay without any offence, prejudicial to the Church, or ſcan- 
dalous to the Court, he us'd the ſaid Cardinal e-4ſtalic fo ill, he could not have us'd the 
greatelt Rogue or Criminal worſe ; to which may be added the ſame uſage that Cardinal 
Anthomo receiv'd from the ſame Pope. 

And after this manner it is, that the Cardinalitial _ is brought into great obſcu- 
rity by the Popes themielves, which ſerves as an example likewiſe ro the greater Princes, 
who ſeeing the Cardinals handled at that rate by the Popes, they in time rake their op- 
portunities to intrench upon their authority, and uſurp upon them, inſpight of all the 
clatter of Keme. Inſomuch that there are ſome Cardinals atham'd as it were of their Pur- 
ples, to ſee themſelves ſubjeRed to the inſolencies of mean perſons, that for che moſt part 
are they that are advanc'd to the Papacy. To this purpole [ remember, that one day two 
Cardinals of great judgement, talking rogether about the aboveſaid ill uſage of the Cardi- 
dinal of Rhetz in Frarce, the elder ot them, told the other, That it ws better tobe abus'dby 
a oreat e/onarch, than a great Clown. Nor is this dignity ambitioned by Princes to add 
honour to ihe:r birth, but only becaule ir is the office of the Cardinals as I have ſaid be- 
fore, 0 make eleion of their Popes. For this reaſon the greatelt Monarchs are glad to 
have them their friends, and to oblige them with large pentions, which cuſtom was in- 
troduc'd by the Spaniards, amongit whom it is praftis'd with more liberality ; that the 
Popes may thereby be made the more inelinable ro their party. There have been ſome 
Popes that have had ir in defign, to incraaſe the number of Cardinals, from ſeventy to a 
hundred, according to the example of Romulus the founder of Rome, who eleed a hun- 
hred perſons, the moſt excellent in the whole City, and call'd them Fathers. 

But the Popes of this Age, who are ſo taken up, and devored to the intereſt of their 
private Families, would with more readineſs reduce, than increaſe them, in reſpe& of 
the great revercnces that are requilite to the dignity they poſleſs, it being neceſſary they 
ſhould icave ſome conliderable (ublittance to perions oblig'd to live in Pomp and Gran- 
deur. Yet the augmentation of their number would be more advantage, becauſe if their 
number was greater, the more frequent would their promotions be, and by conſequence 
they would be the more able to create more Creatures to for their Families and Nephews, 
which is the only thing their Holineſles think on. . 

But on the other lide, if things be confider'd more nearly, the ſmaller the number of 
the Cardinals is, the better for the Purſe of the Nephews, for by that means they re- 
ceive the profits of all vacancies, the Popes not making a promotion, but with a great 
deal of trouble, whilit they beltow all the vacant Rents of the Cardinals upon their Ne- 
phews , who knowing very well there can be no berter ſupply than ready money, they 
part with any thing that may furniſh chem with that. However they are zealoully in- 
duſtrious to get whatever they can ; the Popes whillt they are vigorous and ſtrong, and 
free from infirmities and diſcaſes, do keep their Cardinalſhips vacant and unſupply'd, 
drawing the whole profits to themſelves; but when they tind themſelves lick, or in ex- 
rremity, they fill them up immediately, as Vrban the eight did, who for ſeven years to- 
gether did not create one Cardinal but afterwards, towards the latter end of his Papa- 
cy, he created fifteen at one Ordination, and eleven at another. And eAMlexander the 
ſeventh, would have put it off likewile to the laſt ; yer the truth is, he lett not the Sa- 
cred Colledve long unſupply'd, becauſe he had no other way to fortifie and ſuſtain his 
own Family, but by avginenting the number of Cardinals with his own creatures. 

But it is t1me now we diſcourſe ſomething of the qualities, merits, cuſtoms and ad- 
terences Of all the Cardinals, to give the greater perfection to our Cardinaliſm, and the 
greater hyghr and illu{tration ro the Reader, by conlideration of the natures and humours 
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the creatures of Urban, lixteen, of Innocent the tenths, twenty, and of Alcr.rders 
thirty two ( of Clement the ninths addition we (ſhall ſpeak in its proper place }) and S. 
avoid confulion, we (hall proceed according to the order 0! preceedence, beginmay with 
the creatures of Urban, amongit whom FXANCISCO BARB 4RINO preſents "Yay 
ſelf firlt ro our conlideration. 

This Cardinal is at preſent Dean of the Sacred Colled ze, ro which dignity he arriv'd 
after the death of Cardinal Carlo de Xfedict, Unckle to the Great Duke. 1 ihill nor in- 
large my ſelf here by the deſcription of the Family of the "Z:rbarini, which conlider'd in 


' the time when Florence was a Republique, appear'd co be <qual, and in comp.rition 


with the houſe of eF/edici, that had the preceedence of them a!l, which Family, 12- 
crealing in Riches and Grandeur, and growing by degrees to the Supremacy in command, 
the other could not brook the Tyranny of the Medier's, but diipers'd his branches here 
and there, and particularly in Rojne ; where Afaffeo Barbarino being wate Carina), 
Franciſco, and Anthonio, two Brothers, and Sons of the ſaid Maffeo's Brother, wer. PC 
to {tudy 1n a certain Colledge, in which, the eſteem they had of them was fo fall, rhar 
the Sons of Artificers would icarce give them the place, elpecially- to Franciſco, winy 
was ſo little known, ſo ill ſhap'd, and of ſo unretin'd a wit, they could not believe him to 
be the Nephew of a Cardinal who was witty and judicious indeed, but otherwiſe (ir for 
any thing elſe than to make a Pope. 

Fortune notwithſtanding, who ſports her ſeif with whom ſhe pleaſes, Giſpos'd things 
in that manner, that the render'd Cardinal Maffeo worthy of that dignity, in {pight ot 
the whole Colledge ( if it be lawful for me to lay fo) who little thought of making 
ſuch a man Pope as was induced with ſo arrogant and haughry a mind. No ſooner the; Ga 
fore was eMaffco leap'd intothe Vatican by the name of Urban, but he promoted Fra':- 
ciſco to the dignity of a Cardinal in the very firit Contiftory, which was in the year 
162 3. on the ſecond of October, with the Title of Saint Ozof740 firlt, and then of Saint 
Agata, to the wonder of all thoſe that wou'd have thought 1 an injury to him, frould 
they have ſaid that he was in ſo ſhort a time to leap over their heads. And Pope U: bur 
underſtanding how unfit this Nephew was for Councel, how litric read in polir'ck attiirs, 
and in the intereſt of the Court, he kept him a while from the management of bulinels, 
and did not ſuffer him to be preſent at any debate; and under the Title of Mailcr of tis 
Chamber, he gave him Monlignour Fils Marin: tobe his Tutor and Governour, which 
Filo Marini had ſerv'd the ſaid Urban in the faine Charatter of 1/acſtro di Cmera, 

Bur it was not poſlible for Barb.arizo to ſubmir himſelf ro the Turclage of Filo 1fering 
although he was bur three and twenty years ot age, he avoided not only his Councels Mike 
much as he could, but his Converſation and Company, having corceiv'd fo great an aver- 
ſion to his perſon, that forgetting all the ſervices he had done him, he endeavour'd « 
hinder his exaltation to the Cardinalfhip : a tew months atter he gave Filo 1.411124 tg 
underſtand that he ſhould not take tvo much upon him, or behave him lt a5 his $04 14th 
Maſter, for he had judgement enough to govern himſelf and other people roo, Ah ne 
deed he began to govern after his own fancy, and with ſo much infolence, thar ho !icy le 
regarded the diſpleaſure either of the Court, or his Unckle, who to (atistie bis potcle and 
ambition, gave him the quality of Cardinal Padrone, that was never known in Roe be- 
fore, nor ulurp'd by any Nephew ot the Popes. 

About the ſame time Vrban created eArrthonio Brother to the ſaid Fr. ce fn Curing), 
and ſent both of them his Legats 4 Latere, Franciſco into Spain, and 145044 neg 
France,one of them taking upon him the protein of one Kingdom, nd tlie other vi the 
other. Franciſco obtain'd much more in Sp.cizz, than eAnthonio id itn Proamee, returning 
with great prelents and penſions, and with an atteion wholly devote to the ſervice of 
that King, whom he afterwards alwayes oblerv'd with much more punctuality, than .44- 
theniv did the French King. | 

For the ſpace of ten years Urb.cr govern'd all the Dominions of the Church, as well 
Spiritual as Temporal alone, in which rime he gor the reputation © boirg one of the mo!t 
renowned Popes that ever was in the Vatican, not permitting 5 Nephews to thruit 
themſelves into any bulineſs, till they had rwice recciv'd his commands trom his own 
mouth ; ſo that the Cardinal Barb.rrino, who had the Tule or Padrone, could nor 

diſpule 
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diipoſe of ſo much as one flower in the Garden of the Vatican without his Unckles 
knowledge ; but the ten years being expir'd, and Urban growing infirm, and overlay'd 
with ſo many cares, and diſeaſes, Franciſco began to lift up his head, and to take the 
whole Government of the Church into his hands, and to manage it with great Magiſtery 
and Dominion. But this abſoluteneſs of his, brought him no [mall difrepute, for there- 
by he palpably diſguſted all the Princes of Chriſtendom, even the King of Spain himſelf, 
upon his own private Capriccio, oppoling the Abbot Perretti's having a Cap, though 
that King did earneſtly delire it. 

But in this, Barbarino ſhew'd his great policy, revenging himſelf for a long time of 
Perretti, and preventing his having the Cap fo cunningly, that the King had nor the 
leaſt ſhadow of ſuſpition that it was he, but believ'd the fault to proceed rather from 
another, 

However this I ſhaſl ſay, that had not the Papacy of Urban been ſo long, Franciſco 
had not had ſo many occalions,of diſguſting the Princes, he having otherwiſe qualities 
worthy of a Pope, both in reſpe& of his Learning, his Prudence, and the Candor of his 
Converſe, which ( though ſome people conceiv'd to be counterhit and forc'd I could 
never imagine, he having given ſo many evident proofs ro the contrary. The truth is, ir 
being the'nature of the Komans to look upon the Nephews as fo many Devils, though 
they be never ſo good men ( which notwith{tanding happens but ſeldom )) Franciſco 
could not during the Pontificate of his Unckle obtain the leaſt air of reputation, unleſs 
from the canmon people, 1n reſpe& of the great alms that were given them, not only 
from his own houſe, but from the Coffers of the Church. 

Innocent the tenth, a ſworn Enemy of the houſe of Barbarins, endeavour'd to debaſe 
it, and reduce it to its primitive State ; ſo that nut contented with the proceſs made 
againſt Anthonio, he would needs take out new againſt Franciſco, but there were not ſo 
many Articles againſt this, as againſt the other. However this perſecution prov'd at laſt 
to the glory of the Barbarini, Pope Innocent recalling them from their Baniſhmenr in 
France, he made 1n alliance with them, and made uſe of them in the management of his 
principal affairs ſo much, that in his time Franciſco began to get great credit, reconciling 
himlelf to all the Princes, and to the Colledge ot Cardinals, 1 that aftcr the death of the 
ſaid Innocent, he wanted bur little of leaping into the Yarzcan, having receiv'd in ſeveral 
Scrutinies, thirty four voices or more. 

Certainly, conlider'd as a private perſon, this Cardinal deſerves ſo much praiſe, as is 
not pollible to deſcribe z he is reckon'd of fo immaculate and untainted a virtue, that he 
is by many people ſuppos'd to be a Virgin, and indeed 1 never heard the leaſt ſcandal or 
aſperſion upon his Chaltity, he being alwayes a great Enemy of all ſorr of ſcandal. 

His manners were of that uprightneſs and integrity, that all thole gifts that Saint Paul 
recommended to the Paſtors of the Church, were appiicable to him. There was never 
the leaſt Oath or Blaiphemy known to come out ot his mouth; and if at any time he 
chanced to be tranſported with anger, he was never ſofar overcome, as to be carried our 
of his road of Modeſty, for which he had alwayes a great value, abroad, as well as in his 
own Court, There is not a day but he performs his Divine Offices, as well of Charit 
as Deyotion, and ſo frequently, and ſo devoutly vilits the Church, that he makes al 
people believe him a Saint. 

Amongſt all his Virtues, his Charity towards his Neighbour is moſt conſpicuous, he 
relieves very liberally, not only thoſe whoſe neceſſities are vilible to every one, bur ſuch 
as are privately in miſery, giving ſeveral largeſles of Alms to the Widows, and Father- 
leſs, and {uch poorer Families, as being aſham'd to beg, are wont to {tarve betwixt four 
walls, before they can ask. 

In ſhort, theſe works of Piety in him have ſo captivated the affections of the people, 
that 'ris verily beliey'd, were the Ele&tion now in them, they would pull the preſent Pope 
out of the Vatican, to put Franciſco in his place. But if we conlider him as a Prince, 
his qualities are much difterent from his qualities as a private perſon,and I believe in thoſe, 
few Cardinals can compare with him. In his irrefolution he had no Peer, being ſo much 
unreſoly'd, he can ſcarce be brought to a reſolution after very long debates : his fear leſt 
things ſhould not ſucceed well, keeps him in ſo great a ſuſpence,that he forgets {till ro come 
tO 
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roa conclulion. He believes no man ſo wiſe as himſelf, and therefore can hardly he 
brought to take advice from any body elſe, and if he dues, he ſpoils all commonly with 
his arguments thereupon. 

The weakneſs of his judgement does nor ſuffer him to undertake great matters, ſg thar 
he alwayes endeavours to oppoſe them that would, contrary to his Brother Cardinal 
eAnthonio, whoſe judgement is ſo ſtrong, thar it is an eali2 marter for him to believe che 
whole worid may be put into his hands : belides, if at any time he has taken an impreſ- 
ſion of any thing, whether good or bad, into his mind, which indeed happens bur {cl- 
dome ; the power of God only 1s able to remove ir, and not the Councel of man. His 
love to his Family is ſo great, that he advanceth them as if he Idoliz'd them, and thinks 
them impeccable, even at the ſame time he ſecs them offending. 

But all this would be nothing, were he not over-rul'd by a great delire of revenge, as 
being an implacable Enemy to all chat he hates : however he is no Hypocrite to h:s Ene- 
mies, for he carries thac malice alwayes in his brow, that is rooted in his heart. Nor- 
withitanding all this, the detc&s that he has as a Prince, are obſcur'd by his virtues as a 
private perſon, with which virtues he has ſo effaſcinated the hearts of the Court, that he 
15 generally chought worthy of che Apoſtolick Chair. 

There are tour things conliderable in him, and capable ro advance him to the Throne 
of the Vatican. 

The firſt, is the affeRion of the people, purchas'd as I have ſaid by ſo many aQions of 
Charity, that they dv firraly believe he wou!d not fail ro fird out ſome expedient, ro 
eaſe the pe:-pie of chole grievances in which they are ſo miſerably involv'd, 

Tne iccord, is his long praftice and experience in publique atfairs, there being not one 
Cardinal to be tound more $kiifull in the Intrigues of governing the Church; in the time 
of his Unckle, he Govern'd all, and in the time of Irnocent, he did it further, who to- 
wards the l:tcer end brought him into no ſmall repuratation, and though he had had ſome 
ſlips when he was Cardinal Padrone, and diſoblig'd ſeveral Princes, however 'tis now bz- 
liev'd, being advanc'd in years, he will adminiſter with greater maturity and judgement. 

The thirc, is the great Wealth of the Family of the 'Barbarmi, belides vaſt tums of 
money ly:n,z by them, ſo as this _—_ of ElcRiing a Pope, whole Familie has no 
need of greater ſupplyes, as being already on the Pinnacle of Felicity, may perhaps in- 
duce the Cardinals to exalt him, ro ſtop the mouths of all Chriltendom which murmures 
inceflantly againſt the Popes, who for the inrichmenr of their Families, give themlelyes 
over to the deſtrudtion of the Church, 

In ſhort, if the Chair were vacant, his pretentions would probably bring ir happily 
about, eſpecially if with his infinite wealth, and above all, with his ready money, lic 
ſhould relvlve to follow the example of eAlexander the ſeventh, a moſt barbarous and 
abominable Pope, that made it lawful, ar a very dear rate zo purchaſe the voices of the 
Cardinals; and this infamous —— was by many people belicv'd ro be {hut up 
in this laſt Conclave , but it has been found clear contrary by all people, and bur the in- 
vention of falſe and malignant tongues, to pollute the reputation of the Barbarini, and 
the Conclave ; ſuch a thing being not to be beliey'd in honeſty, or piety ( r-aions of too 
weak foundation when a Kingdom 1s the price ). or rather becauſe Barbarino is ftudi ous 
of appearingeas he is, would not, nor never will, by fo foul an ation, denic the luſtre 
of his Virtues, 

And there wants not another way for kim to make his utmoſt attempt, and.that is, by 
endeavouring to get the Chzgs to his lide, that they may cooperate with the reit of his 
Creatures, the Spaniards being with him already, or ar leaſt not againſt him , but ob- 
ſerving new rubs 1n his way, he berook himſelf ro his Poliricks, and prevail'd to have 
the Papacy thrown upon Ro#þiglioſt, that is older and more. infirm than he, as not de- 
ſpairing bur he may outlive hun, and have a new puſh with his prezences ; but I will ſay 
as another man did. 


E vwecchio Barbarino, ed e Decano, Dean Barbarino is an ancient man, 
Mae troppo duro, e ſariagran fortuna, "Is hard, ane would be {trange, if ere ke can 
Calcar due wvolte il ſoglio Vaticano, Twice ger pollefi: on of the Yarzcan. 
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GINETTI isthe next in order of preceedence to Barbarino, a perſon in his con- 
verſe, and inclination, different from him to a wonder, there being no conformity be- 
ewixt them, bur in the integrity of their lives, and the irreprehenlible preſervation of 
their Chaſtiry, borh of them being beliey'd ro be Virgins, For other things, Ginerrs con- 
trary to Barbarino, would be a good Prince, as loving good Councel without an oblti- 
nate adhzſ1on to his own opinion, a great enemy to Revenge, and a friend to all good 
Reſolution. 

Bur on the other (ide, as a private perſon, he is very unfit in many reſp«As, but eſpe- 
cially for his extraordinary Avarice, for which he is called by an Antonumalia il Gindeo, 
a vice that is, and will be much to his prejudice, having already render'd him ungrateful 
to all good people, and ſubjeR to many fallities and lics : and it may be faid very truly, 
that this height and extravagance of Covetouſneſs, has twice ſnatch'd the Papacy out of 
his hands. That Cardinals not thinking it poſſible he can be a good Prince that 1s ſo pol- 
luted with a delire of gain, though otherwiſe of very great virtues and endowments. 

He was born in the City of Yelletri, the Son of a Merchant, of but imall fortune, yet 
very induſtrious in the acquiſition oft Wealth, and trading in trifles, ſo he might but curn 
the Penny ; and from him jt was Ginetrs learn'd his Covetouſnels, and proved his Fa- 
thers own Son. 

His name of £artio, made him never the more Martial, his inclinations bending him 
to Peace and not War, to idleneſs rather than labour z and finding the ſcarcity in his 
own houſe not agreeing with his delires, he came to Kome, and took upon him the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Habit, as proper to conceal the defeRts of his nature z and it fell out very well, 
for after he had courted certain Cardinals, he gave himſelf wholly ro the ſervice of the 
Barbarini, ſerving Cardinal Franciſco, as he would have him himſelf, and with as much 
humility as was poſhble. And Barbarino well ſatisfied with his fervice, and approving 
the intirenels of his dependance upon his Beck, made him be created a Cardinal, that he 
might be ſure of one that would be true to his intereſt, And Urban moreover, that he 
might ſtick the cloſer to his Family, declar'd him his Vicar in Reme, which is a conlide- 
rable charge ; and for life, he gave him ſeveral other Benetices likewiſe, and great au- 
thority in the Apoltolical Pallace, and made him Protector of the Order of the Carme- 
lits belides, 

Urban alſo would needs have him acknowledg'd amongſt the Princes, but 'tis moſt cer- 
tain he had better have ſuffer'd him to have itaid in Rome, than to have (cnt him his Legat 
into Germany to negotiate an univerſal peace amongſt the Princes, ſeeing that Legarion 
turn'd to his perpetual diſhonour, by reaton that he addifted himſeif more ro the intereſt 
of his own Family,than of Chriſttendome; but that which 1s moſt ſtrange is,that at his re- 
turn ( as if to do the Church ill ſervice, was to merit reward ) he was declar'd Legat of 
Ferrara, where for three years time he heap'd up much wealth, and tranſaed under- 
hand with the Jews themſclves, and all to leave his Kindred rich, if he ſhould dye betore 
he arriv'd at the P-pedom : he having not omitred any thing imaginable ro advance ri;em 
to divers offices, and civilize that ruſticity that was natural to them. 

The aft<&ion he hath for his Family, and rhe delire he hath ro advance them both in 
Honour and Wealth, though in him it be very exorbitant, yet 'tisa fault rather of the 
age, than of his perſon particularly : for ih the Sacred Colledge ar this very time ( by 
the {ecret judgement pt God perhaps ) there 1s (carce one perſon to be fuund that is nor 
overwhelm'd with that abomirable Vice, and would nor be glad to {ce the whole Trea- 
ſure of the Church in his private C: feers. 

Ginetti has three Nephews, and two Neeces, the elder that is a Prelat, helps much to- 
wards the expiation of his Unckles miſcrableneſs, by the luſtre of his own !1b-rality , he 
is Chzerico as Camera, and 1n his inclinations as bouuntitul, as his Uti«kle is fordid, noble 
in his converlation, ſtudious, intelligent in matters of Law, and no: grorant in Poli- 
ticks, and the art of Government ; to that many believe the Papacy would be very hap- 
py in the hands of Grnerts, becauſe this Nephew wouid be as it were chiet M.niiter, and 
make good the detects of his Unckle. 

The other Nephew is a Prelatyikewiſe, and in his nature reſembles his Unckle, but 
not in his ablities ; for that reaſon he is not much conlider'd, every one being fatisfy'd, 
that 
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that though his Unckle ſhould be ele&ed Pope, he would never make wich uſe of ſuch 3 
man as he. 

The third is a Secular, an honeſt man, but of very ſmall parts, however his Unckle is 
pleas'd that he has marry'd him into the Family of Emilio Cavaliers, foraſmuch as great 
Alliances carry no ſmall advantages along with them. 

What to preſage of him further I cannox tell, becauſe he is fourſcore and two years of 
age, and the Pope that was made not above three months ſince, is bur ſeventy : and yer 
it happens many times the Lamb dyes before the Sheep ; bur though they have leap'd 
over his head twice already, he may live to be leap'd over again, though the Spaniard be 
his friend, he having alwayes carry'd himſelf with great circumſpe&tion towards him, and 
the Barbarins muſt acknowledge him their conſtant creature, 

If he ſhould live to ſee another Conclave, in reſpeR of his great age, he might poſſibly 
have a grear party, though otherwiſe his extravagant parſimony would be no (mall im- 


pediment , for it may be ſaid with Paſquin ; 


Ecco che nella gioſtra entra Ginetto, Ginetto for the Popedom ( like a Dog ) 


Grave d'eta, ne ſperarebbe in van, Does wait,nor would he mcet with any clog, 
Se il Conſiſtoro ſi faceſſe al Ghetto. Were but the Conliſt'ry a Synag-gue. 


ERNESTO eALDALBERTO 4 ARACH, a Dutchman , troubles himſelf not 
much wich the Court of Rome, for divers reaſons, but eſpecially becauſe he finds the Ko- 
mans to have as little regard tor him z not but they have an opinion of his merits, buc 
becauſe he obſerves his Country to be almoſt alwayes infeſted with wars and troubles, 
ſo that every time he appears in Rome, he fills them with a thouſand jealoulies and ſul- 
pitions z and therefore with great prudence he keeps himſelf at a diſtance, and never 
comes to Rome, but upon a Vacancy, and then only to keep up the interelt ot the Empe- 
rour, to whom he has alwayes been a muſt afteRionate Subject, and not ing1 acetul tur 
the henefits he has receiv'd. 

He way a Prieſt at the time Pope Urban the eight conferr'd the Cap upon him at the in- 
Nance of the Emperour, to whum he had done ſo many tranſcendant ſervices, that he 
ſeem'd oblig'd to advance him to a Cardinalſhip, there being nobody more worthy, both 
in reſpe& of the greatneſs of his parts, and the goodneſs of his life ; which qualities, 
gain'd him the Arch-Biſhoprick ot Prague alſo ; which office he exerciſes ſo well, thac 
the people adore him, all Nations reverence him, and the Germans acknowledge him a 
perſon of great Morality and Virtue. 

He has a great averſion to the artifices and diſſimulations of che Eourt of Rome, and 
in the laſt Conliſtory for Clement the ninth, it aſtoniſh'd ſome of the Cardinals that were 
preſent, and had their relidence in Rome, to hear with what frankneſs and integrity, he 
reprehended ( in their private Congregations ) thoſe iniquities that afflit the Court, 
and are a ſcandal to the Church. 

This Cardinal in his converſe is very affable, and familiar with every body ; he is ve- 
ry generous to his Servants, and no Jeſs charitable to che poor, He was promoted in the 
year 1 626. the 19. of Fanuary. 

ANTONIO BARB ARINO, a Floretine, is Brother to Cardinal Franciſco, is 
Chamberlain of the Holy Church, has an infinite number of Abbeys, and Pro. tions 
of Orders, and is Arch-Prielt of Santa « Maria eMHaggiore , he was born in Rome, and 
for that reaſon was call'd Romano, His Unckie made tum Prior and Grand Croce d: MMal- 
ta; not being willing to violate the Decrees of the Popes, who do expreſly tvibd the 
making of two Brothers Cardinals, 

Bur Antonio being impatienty ambitious of 2 Cap, ſolicited his Unckle ſo, earneſtly, 
that he declar'd him,Cardinal in the year 1 628. though Franciſco was nor pleas'd with 
his preferment, and privately oppos'd it as much as he could. Great were the employ- 
ments Pope Urban conferr'd upon eAntonio, being much pleas'd with the gallantry and 
generolity of his deportment ; he was declar'd Generalifſimo in the States of 'Boloma, Fer- 
rara, and Romania, againit the Venetian, the Great Duke of Tuſcany, of Parma, and 


Modena, and behav'd himſelf very honourably in his charge ; but the people thar were 
V ſatiated 
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{itiared with the Government of the Barbarins, and look'd upon that War with, an- ill 
eye, and as an afflition both to their _ and Souls,approv'd not the manner of his 
proceedings, though in truth he knew well enough how to manage his affairs. 

The great inclination he has had to women, hach been no imall blemith ro his reputa- 
tion, nevertheleſs he knew how to waſh out that ſtain. Ar farlt he was a great Enemy to 
learning, but he is lince grown a great lover, and proteRtor of it. 

Splendour and Generolity are {o natural to him, he has gain'd off ſeveral creatures from 
other perſons, by his liberality and magnificence, and although 1n the the opinion of the 

ople he be fallen into ſome errors, yer he is {0 far from beug hatetul, he is exceeding- 
Lbs ro the people of Kome. 

He uſes great prudence in detending the inter eſt of France, to which Crown he is infi- 
nitely oblig'd ; - he ſpeaks of the French with very great reſpeR, but ſo, as to give. no juſt 
offence to the Spamard. Though he receives great emoluments from France, yet, he 
ſpends much more than he receives in regaling the French. 

GIO. BATTISTA PALLOTTA of Caldarolain the Province of eHarca, is the 
Nephew of the late Cardinal Pallotta, who left him not only his Eſtate, which was great, 
bur his Maximes alſo: and a certain auſtere way of proceeding, in his diſtribution of 

uſtice. 
. The houſe of Pallotta deduces its nobility no further, than from the dignity of theſe 
two Cardina's, and particularly of him that is I'ving, who had 'Benefices and dignities 
conferr'd on h1m, as ſoon as he had taken the Ecclettaſtical Habit upon him. Urban the 
eight luved tum ſo w: I], he . hought him a proper perſon to do the Church good Service, 
and therefore, as it were in the beginning of his Papacy, hedeclar'd him Governour of the 
Ciry of Rome, in which office he gain'd the affeftion of the whole City, exerciling all 
things imparcully, without reipeR of perſons, not regarding ſo much as the Nephews 
themſelves ; which was evident enough, when he order'd Cecca Buffona ( a famous 
Courtezan, and very dear to to Cardinal Antonio ) to be whipp'd thorough Rome. 
Cecca Euffona believ'd, under the proteRion of that Cardinal, ſhe might do what ſhe 
pleas'd, to that ſhe made no ſcrupleto tranſgrets againſt a ſevere order of the Governour 
Pallotta, but he was not long 1 reverging it ; and that he might do it with the leſs trou- 
ble, .nd impediment, he charg'd his Servaiits, that for the ſpace of two hours, nobody 
ſhyuld be jntroduc'd to his Cabiner, where he ſhur himſelf up, whilſt juſtice was execu- 
ting upon her. Cardinal eAntono having the news of her, Impriſonment, diſpatch'd- a 
Gertleman to Pallotta, wiiy was very civilly enteriain'd by his Domeſticks, till the two 
hours were expi:'d, and then he being brought into the preſence of Pallotta, preſented 
him with an order from the Cardinal eAztono, fur the immediate inlargement of the 
Priſoner Cecca ; Pallottareply'd, his Eminence was his Padrere, and without more ado, 

ave order for hyx diſauſſ1;-n. He arriv'd with his order at the Priſon, juſt as the Officer 
ons her back from bci--g whipp'd, which put the Cardinal into ſuch a rage, he ſwore 
he would be reveng'd. Pallotta own'd all to his Holinels, who was well pleas'd with the 
ation ; but knowing well his Nephews humour, to prevent any milchiet he might con- 
trive againſt Palotta, he tent him 1n the quality vt Collertore into Portugal, where in the 
maintenance of ' ſome Pun&tilio of Eecletiaſtical Juriidition, be excommunicated the 
Royal Councel of che City of Lisbon ; who ſending their Officers to carry him, to'Pri- 
ſon, he was forc'd to leap out of a window to eſcape ,with no ſmall danger of breaking his 
neck : and ſo poiting to Rome, a few months atter. hs arrival, he was promoted to the 
Car dinalihip, in ſpight of Cardinal Antomzo, who did his utmoſt ro prevent ir. 

But his prumotion notwithſtanding did n+ ſecure him againſt perſecution, for; he did 
not only meet with many troubles, and affronts, during the rime of Pope Urban, by 
means of Cardinal Artonio, who ſtudyed day and nght which way to do him an injury; 
but was forc'd likewile to retire out of Rome.jn the Papacy of /,nocent the tenth, by the 
contumelyes he receiv'd from Donna Olampta, incens'd againſt him tor beirg one of thule 
that endeayour'd her expulſion. His great zeal not jnduring to lee a woman domineering 
in the Vatican. ; 

In the Congregations, and Conliſtories, his judgement is as much rig ried as 
any mans , nay even by the Barbarim his prutels'a Encunes thumiclves ; bis coN- 
veriation 
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verſation is pleaſant, his life Angelical, and retir'd from all vain company. 

He is inclin'd to do good to all people ; there is no body comes to him, but he goes 
ſatish'd away ; he gives his Letters of recommendation very freely, provided it be nor 
ro reſtrain the hand of Juſtice ; in that caſe he by no means concerns himſelf for any 
one, nor will hinder the courſe of Juſtice that is alwayes to be free. 

In his Legation of Ferrara he gain'd the ill will of the Venetian, by ſome controverlies 
that they had, but certainly they had no reaſon to complain of him, becauſe he upon all 
occalions ſpeaks well of them : For the Crowns indeed he ſhews no great concern, as 
ſhunning ef ccrations of giving jealoulle either cv the oue or the other: yer 'tis generally 
believ'd he is inclining to the 9paryſh you He is more fear'd than belov'd in the Court ; 
he is a man of great integrity, atd ureprehenlible in his converſation. In his tranſations 
he is ſomething too long and irreſolute, and too much Bu to the affairs of the Fryers : 
Not only his Lodgings, but his Palace is perpetually full of Solicitors, in private affairs 
as well as publick , and it is belicv'd by every body, that if he were Pope, he would go 
, very far inthe reformation of the Fryers. 

But this tediouſneſs and delay in his affairs, may be excus'd by a certain abhorrence, 
and impatience of idlenels thar he has in his nature, that ſpurs him on to be doing, though 
it be never (0 little, and raiſes him bulineſs out of every trifle. Yet were his imploy- 
ments greater, he would appear no leſs reſolute chan he was in his Government of Kome. 
For my part I think him nor likely ro come to the Papacy, and that out of chaſtiſement 
to the People, that are not worthy of (o god a Pope ; for this I dare affirm, that in 
the whole Colledge of Cardinals there are not any more deſerving the Chair than 
Pallotta, Farneſe, and Elcz, tor their integrity, juſtice, love of the people, for their im- 
partiality, and that they are not lovers of their Kindred ; only Pallottais ſeventy years 
old, and were it not for the Gout wherewitk he is often tormented, he would be very 
healrhfull and ſtrong. 

FRANCISCO eM ARIA BRANCACCIO is a great Lord, and Knight of ids 
in Naples, which is as much as to iay, vne of the principal Nobility. He ceceiv'd the 
Cap trom Urban the eighth, at a time when he little expected it, and was created, more 
in deſpight of the Spaniard, than for any merits of his own; for they going about to 
violate ſome of the immunities of the Church, Brancaccio undertook to detend them, 
and caus'd the Captain of a Company of Spanyjh Fyvi, that was over-ative againlt him, 
to be ſhot. The Spaniards reſenting muca che death of their Caprain, ( who was Ne- 
phew to the Preſident of that Province ) ſent out immediately to take the Cardinal 
( that wi then Biſhop of Carpaſio ) Priſoner ; bur he to avoid the violence of the Kings 
Officers, eſcap'd by night, and arrived ſafely at Rome, where within certain months he 
was made Cardinal, and gave occaſion to a witty perton to ſay, That he who kills one Spa- 
niard is made 4 Cardinal, and he that klls rwo a Pope. 

Urban dig this to animate the relt of the Prelates againſt the Spaniards, and one there 
was thar attempted in the ſame nature, but he was clapt in Priſon, and came not out bur 
with his heels forward. Braxcaccio is a great Lord, moderately generous, but irrelvlute 
and inconſtant. 

| He loves Learning well enough, but gives nor much countenance to learned men ; he 
is a good Lawyer, and (uſtains only ſuch cauſes as are equitable and juſt, which makes 
him to be thought worthy of the Papacy, though his exceſſive Kindne(s to his Kindred, 
makes him not take the right way to atrain it, 

The number of his Relations is infinite ; for the Houſe of the Brancaccio is ſo nume- 
rous, and divided into ſo many ſeveral Families in that Kingdom, as will fupply ( upon 
occalion of his Exaltation ) all the Charges and Dignities of the Church. So as ſhould 
he live to ſee another vacancy, there would be bur little hopes for him, the Spaniards 
having no great aff- &ion tor him, though they pretend to be reconcil'd ; and belides he 
has but a very ſmall party of his own. He is abour 6g years of age, much addifted ro 
his pleaſures, and too frequent at Balls and Comedies, though his age rakes him off 
very much. 

ULDERIGO CARPEGNA of Urbino, in regard of his Nobility, has ſome ſmall 


reſpeRin his own Country, but his poverty ob{cures it; and co the end he might not 
V2 alwayes 
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alwayes remain ſo, he devoted himſelf with great aſliduity to the ſervice of the Barbarini: 
and they to remunerate his ſervices, and adde another Creature of theirs to the Colledge, 
got him created Cardinal in the year 1633. the 28, of November. 

He 1s 4 great lover of Learning, and Learned men; he 1s a good man, of an exem- 
plary lite, - his parts not extraordinary ; in affairs of State he is competently well 
practis'd, bur the beſt is, he knows well enough he is nor the moſt experienc'd mah in 
the World, and therefore hearkens very readily to other peoples counſel, as having 
wit and judgement ſufficiert , to chooſe and feleRt the moit proper for his own 
affairs. 

His humour is ſumething melancholly, but without aſperity or moroſeneſs, ſpeaking 
alwayes kindly to every body ; to the poor he is very charitable, and would be more, 
if his Eſtate would bear it. 

His completion is weak, and his age about ſeventy : He is a moſt partial Friend to 
the Great Duke and his Family, who would govern all in cale of his exalcation ro the 
Papacy : And the truth is, the Barbarin and tne Grand Duke have endeayour'd his ex- 
altation to the urmoſt in the Conclave 0. Chrgs, but in this laſt there was no-great men- 
tion of him, becauſe there were no Cardinals ot the tiouſe of AMeazcs ro promote his 
intereſt. 

He has a Brother call'd Comte Afario, a name not at all acceptable in Rome, for 
Don Mario Chigi's ſzke, though he be of a humou: cicarly difterer:t ; for this Qount is 
of a good nature, and a profound judgement, {o that were his Brother Pope, 's probable 
he would have the Government ot all things. Bur if the Chair thould come to be vacant, 
I know not what to ſay of him, he having nothing to recommend him but his being a 
Cardinal, nor nothing to ſupport him bur the Grand Duke ; fo as | ſhall ſay of him as 
they did in the laſt Conclave, 


Carpegna c'ha una d:bil compleſſione Carpegna's of a weak completion, 
5: tien-ſpedito, perche que3ta volta Ana 'nay deſpair of his EijeRion, 
Li Medici non fanno ordinatione. Since Medic give no direion. 


STEPHANO DURAZZO, was born in Genoa, of a Noble Family, and conſide- 
rable amongſt the greateſt and moſt anuent in that State, though his Order be but mo- 
dern ; his youth -and his age were very different, for he may pray with all the reaſon 
in the world, Delitta juventutis mee, & 1gnorantias meas ne memnerss 'Domine. 

And indeed before he was Cardinal, that 1s whilſt he was a Prelate only, heFregarded 
nothing but his pleaſures, and indulging his Genius, playing trom morning to night very 
often at Cards and other recreations, both with men and women, but eſpecially with 
women, his nature inclining him more particularly to that ſex, in ſo much that whilſt 
he was young and under thirty, he was more than once or twice conſtrain'd ro kiſs the- 
Holy Crols, and keep Lent with BisKet and hard Egys only , nor can he now he is old 
number the money that he has {pent upon Ladies, and Luxury. 

But as ſoon as he was made a Cardinal, he alter'd his humour ſo much, that it may 
be ſaid, there are very few equal to him, in the unblamableneſs and devotion of his pre- 
ſent life. As ſoon as he took upon him the Eccleliaſtick habit, he bought the Office of 
Chicrico di Camera, and a while after that of Teſoriere Generale eApoZtolico ; but he en- 
joy'd that but a ſhort time, for the Barbarins that they might have it to ſel] to another, 
made 'Durazzo a Cardinal, and as report goes at this day in Rome, there was a Preſent 
extraordinary in the caſe. 

Urban the eighth having no mind he ſhould be idle, gave him imployments good ore, 
and pariicular'y he made him Legate of Bolonia, in which Office he deported himſelf ſo 
well, he gain'd the univerſal afte&ion ot the people. But the Nobility look'd not ſo 
kindly up»n him, becauſe when Juſtice was in a&ion he conlider'd not the difference of 
degrees. He was likewiſe Legate of Ferrara, but he ſtaid not his full time there, bein 
oblig'd to give place ro Cardinal eAntomio, during the Wars with the Princes of Jraly ; 
ſo that he retird to his Archbiſhoprick of Genoa, from whence he ſeldom came forth 
unleſs it were to the Conclave, 

There 
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There is nobody, but he perhaps could have told how to have dilatgngled himſelf 
from thoſe many difficulties he met with in that Archiepiſcopacy ; he having upon (undry 
occalions difoblig'd the Senate. In his Converſation he is affable, but not alwayes of che 
ſame humour ; {o that oftencimes the beſt way is to comply with that, and they thar 
know how to do ir, obtain whar they pleaſe themſelves. 

He is acceſſible enough, bur not too liberal to the poor, eſpecially for a perſon of his 
fortune. He has not been over happy in the Ele&ion of his Vicars, there having been 
ſome of them that have ſerv'd him very ill. He {eems to intere(t himſelf zealoully tor the 
Crown of Sp«zxz , but when ic comes to an Eleftion of the Pope, he dves no great mac 
rer, which makes ſome people of opinion, he is for the French at his heart, If he has 
had hicherto any thoughts of being Pope, having palt the ſeventy fifth year of his ape, 
I imagine he has laid them by now. In the laſt Scruciny he had ſeventen voices, and had 
he had thirty niore, "tis probable he might have carry'd it. Burt I (hall ſpeak no more of 
him, for at this very time, when | am concluding the aforeſajd particulars, I have news 
that he dy'd the tenth of Fuly,; God Almighty ſend him peace, for he bas lett a great 
number of Maſſes for his Soul. 

GIULIO G ABRIELLI a Roman, from the Chiericatura di Camera, was advarc'd to 
the Cardinalitial dignity wichour any merits of his own, only the gyugd ditpolition ot 
Urban would have it ſo 3 and the Nephews were reſolv'd to ſell his pl :ce to another. 

He was made Biſhop of Aſcols a white after, nobody elſe being to be found that would 
accept it, becauſe it was ſv unreaſonably overcharg'd with Penlions. But he ventur'd on 
ir, meerly chat he might have his relidence out of Kome , according to the judgement of 
many, believing, that the leſs a Cardinal is preſent at Court, the more likeiy he 15 to ar- 
rive at the Papacy , he isa true Roman, when he has a mind to diſcover huniclf tree!y, 
( which he does but ſeldome ) he uſes great variety of Complements, which at firſt were 
look'd upon as very great inltances of his goodnels by ſome perions, but lince it has bcen 
generally known, that ir was only to imicate and revive the Modes of /znocent the tenth, 
they have for the moſt part chang'd their opinion, 

In the time that he was Legat of Vrbin, under the Government of Urvan the eight, he 
ſhew'd no (mal! rapacity, or ( to give'it a miider name ) avidity ; lo it is, by his parſi- 
mony, and other ways,he has known how to inrich his own Family vaſtly, and wou'd do 
it more,ſhould itcome into the Cardinals heads but ro make him Pope; but | ſee no great 
probability of that now, for Clement che ninth, that is but lately EleRted, is a year 
younger than Gabriell;, and will ſcarce leave him his place ſo ſoon. Ic is true, he has the 
Spaniard on his lide, with whom he holds corre\pendence ; bur for the future 'tis ſup- 
pos'd his intelligence may be greater with the French, in reſpeRt of an allyance he pretends 
to have with the Cardinal Vandome. 

He has many other noble Kindred, as being ally'd to ſeveral of the principal Families 
in Rome, as the Altsers, Lancelotti, Coccint, and others, : 

The people of his Diocels are nut well tatisfy'd with him, not for any defe& in the 
excrciſe of his Paſtoral Cure, but becauſe he preſs'd and exatted ſeveral Taxes that were 
impos'd by the Pope. | | 

His virtues are, that being conſcious of his own ignorance, he endeavours what he can 
to improve himſelf, and ro that purpoſe diſdains not the converſation of learned men, 
in whoſe company he is very ſweer and affable, but ſomething r9o ceremonious. Some 
there are, that look upon him as malacious, and revengeful, and truly 1 think him Co, 
bur it is only in great and ſerious matters that he ſhows ir, for {mall things he pafles over 
with gentleneſs enough. He was promoted in the year 1641. 

VIRGINIO ORSINO a Roman, known all Europe over, as well az in the Court, is 
eſteem'd uy all that underſtand the merits of the houſe of Orſizo ; this Family ' of Orſino 
has for ſeveral ages paſt, kept the Barbarians from Rome, and preſerved the Apoſtolick 
Chair in tranquility, ſo that with good reaſon may it be ſaid, tiit the whole Church of 
God are particularly oblig'd to the Ori, and that the Popes will be very ingratetul, it 
they ſuffer not them to have a Cap now, as they have formerly had, there having been 
above three hundred Cardinals in that Family, 

He was an Abbot ; and whilſt ic was in agitation to make kim relinquiſh his Abbey, 
29 
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to qualifie him to marry the Princeſs Ludovifi, Pope Urban being alarm'd at the con- 
junRion of two ſuch Families, to prevent the match, promoted him to the Gardinalſhip, 
as ſoon as he underſtood the delign- | ; 

Some there are that imagine he was made a Cardinal at the =_ inſtance of Cardinal 
Antonio, who induc'd by the importunity and preſents of the Duke of Bracciano, Unckle 
to the Cardinal Orſmo, who _=_ troubl'd to ſee his Family without a Cap, apply'd 
himſelf ſo effeRually ro the Cardinal eAntorio, that at length he obtain'd his deſire, * 

Bur for my part I cannot believe it, for his Nephew the Abbor, by his virtue, and his 
parts, did ſufficiently deſerve a Cap, beſides the nobility of his houſe; and in truth the 
Colledge of Cardinals receives more honour to have one of the- houſe of Orſimo, to be a 
Member thereof, than the houſe of Orſins to have a Cardinalſhip, and theretore 'tis not to 
be believ'd that thoſe advantages can have made him purchale that ſo dearly, that was due 
to him without it. . 

Formerly the houſe of Orſino was of the Spaniſh fation, but now it has the Prote&ion 
of France, and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has Cardinal Orſmo in _ eſtimation, and 
not unreaſonably, for there is not any body that regards the intereſt of that Crown with 
more ardour and integrity, than that Cardinal does. 

Some years lince, to the great diſſatisfaRion of the Spaniard, he was declar'd Pro- 
teor of Portugal , yet the Marquiſs of St. Romano forbore not to invite him amongſt the 
reſt of the Cardinals when he made his Entry into Reme ; but repenting of it afterwards, 
he ſent t9 him that he ſhould not incommode himſelf, unleſs he would declare upon 
what ſcore he would ſend his Coach, leſt afterwards he ſhould give out he (ent it as Pro- 
teor of Portugal. This was reckon'd a great weaknels in the Ambaſſador, and a thing 
that might have produc'd ill conſequences to himſelf ; but all was pacify'd and fer right 
again before the Entrade, by the interpoſition of Monſignor Burlemont, a perſon of 
great worth, that by the prudence of his deporrment does the French great honour in 


ome. 
i Cardinal is much reſpe&ed in Rome, becauſe he is much fear'd, ſome people be- 
lieving him vindicative, but his anger is only a ſudden impetus, not -laſting or durable 
at all. 

In one of the Congregations held during the vacancy of the See after eAlexander, the 
revocation of the Decree made by the Congregation of Ceremonies, about the Title and 
Entertainment the Cardinals were to give the Roman Princes , being propos'd and preſs'd 
by the Cardinal eAquaviva, Orſino was ſo much diſguſted, that he departed an hour be- 
fore the Congregation did riſe, and continued in open defiance with the faid Cardinal. 

He lives ſplendidly enough, if we conſider what he has, and Keeps up that Grandeur, 
and Liberality, that have been alwayes connatural to his Predeceſlors. 

There are ſome thar aſperſe him with Pride, but unjuſtly , for he is very civil to all 
perſons that come near him, and particularly obliging in his Letters, which he vouch- 
ſafes to return in very familiar language to all that write to him, eſpecially it they be of 
any quality. 

KIN ALDO d' ESTE.a eModeneſe, is a Prince of an Angelical life, a great Ene- 
my to Epicuriim, and voluptuouineſs, which in ſome Cardinals Princes ſeems to be their 
only delign, they being oftentimes ambitious to be Cardinals for no other end, but ro 
live profuſely and high. 

Yet is not this Cardinal ſo ſevere, but that he uſes ſuch recreations and divertiſements 
as are honourable, and may conliſt with the dignity of his place. 

Amonglt the relt of the Virtues in this Prince, there are two more eſpecially -reſplen- 
dent : one is his affability in treating read:ly wich all ſuch as come to him, making no 
ſcruple, as others do, to give acceis to every body, and to diſpatch them with good ſa- 
tisfaQion : the other, is the great affe&tion and alacrity With which he protects all ſuch as 
have their recourſe to him, and to be protected by (uch a perſon, is not amis. 

All the world holds him very well read in the Art of difſembling, and keeping his de- 
{igns cloſe and reſery'd : yet he could not diſſemble at the news that was brought him, 
that the Admiral of Caſtile, Ambaſſador exrraordinary irom the Crown of Spain, had 
declar'd at his arrival at Rome, that he would vilic all the Sacred Colledge, bur the Car- 
dinal a” Eſte ; which the Cardinal diſdaining, he took a retolution to go immediately r0 
Rome, 
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Rome, where having entred into ſome difference with the Ambaſſadour, they both f-ll 
to their Arms, and as ſome Hiſtories report, put the whale City into confulion. N. r 
could he difſemble any more when PopeUrbas told him,th:t he did bclicve,that he havirg 
been formerly againſt the Family of the Barbarin, and now tack'd about to their lide, 
did ir only to obrain the Abbcy he delir'd, wiih which the Cardinal was very much net- 
led, and reply'd haſtily, / ſuppoſe your Holneſs likes not my being in Rome, if 1 were 
ſure of it, 1 ſhould depart emmedzately , and the Pope having tyld win, Godbe Jour ſpeed, 
the Cardinal took Uoach forthwith, and return'd rv Modena, 

This Abbey of Nonantola came into his hands by means of the Marriage the Barbarini 
made wich the Duke ©: Adodena his Nephew , the Barbarint having given nuthing to that 
Cardinal, but that Abbey waich yeilds him but ewenty thouſand Crowns a year at the 
moſt. He was prom-ted co the Cardinalſhip inthe year : 641. the 16. of December. 

CESARE FeACCHINETTI, 18,a Gentleman of Beloxia, Innocent the ninths Ne- 
phews (un, He is a worthy perſon, and lives with the reputation of an honeſt and pru- 
dent man. He hath been imploy'd 1n the principal ofhces of the Court, -and has ſhown: 
great judgement and dexterity in then all, but eipecially when he was Nuntio in Spain, 
where he carry'd himſclf ſo well, he got the applaule of the whole Nation, the King de- 
claring him a perſon of worth, and reco-:imending him to his Holineſs, ſo as upon his 
rerurn, he was made a Cardinal by Pope Urban. 

He was atterwards made B'thup of S5ngaglia, a trong City and Port in the Dutchy 
of Urbin , but his merits being more worthy, he had the Biſhoprick of Spoleto given 
him in exchange, where he now remains, to avoid all occalion of involving hinuelf 1n the 
intereſts of the Court, which are to0 often but a prejudice to ſuch perſons of delert, as 
think that way to advance their fortunes, though many believe the way to arrive at the 
Papacy, is to keep out of Rome. 

He has no Cardinals his Enemies in the whole Colledge : the Spaniards are his friends, 
and the French have no reaſan to complain on him , his merirs allo are ſo great, that if 
the See were vacant, he would have no ſmall party for his Ele&ion, But the miſchief is, 
an unlucky cuſtom that is lately introduc'd, and that is, that the Nephews of the laſt 
Pope, will have one of their own creatures to ſucceed him. He was promoted to the 
Cardinalſhip in the year 1643. the 1 3. of July. | 

GIROLeAeMHO GRIMeALDI 2 Genoeſe, was promoted to. the Cardinalſhip by 
Pope Urban, and that for four reaſons. The fir{t was, becauſe he was born of one of 
the principal Families of Genoa, with the quality of Soveraign, as he was Prince of 
e Monaco. The ſecond was, to recompence the office of Chierico di Camera that was 

as'd by the ſaidGrimaldz, and devolv'd afterwards to the benefic of the P.-pe. The 
third was, the prudence of his carriage in his Government of Rome, with which he gain'd 
the aff: K10n of the whole people, as alſo when he was Nuntio in France, and began 
with all integrity imaginable to incline to the intereſt of that Crown. And the fourth 
was, to find him ſo firm to the ſervice of the Barbarins his Nephews. 

By ſeveral perſons I have been inform'd of his qualities and humour, in the relation of 
which, his virrues and his frailties have been deſcrib'd as follow. 

He is (aid to be'very thoughtful and cogirative, a great delignor, jealous of himſelf, 
bold in his enterpriſes, and tull of tricks and windings to ſupport them, inclin'd to his 
bwn accummodation, though with never ſo much inconyenience ro his Neighbour, a 
friend to Novelties, pleas'd to hear his enemies ill ſpoken off, a free diſcoverer ot his own 
mind, and not a little given to the converſation of Ladies. 

As to his Virtues, they ſay he has many likewiſe, with which the French were much 
taken ; and particularly he is loving and courteous, and deſires with gentleneſs to ſatishe 
all that have bulineſs with him ; he is reſpeRtful to all people, without exception of per- 
ſons, that is, every one according to his degree z he rewards his ſervants liberally, and 
willingly receives the recommendations of his. friends , he loves learned men, and de- 
lights himſclf to converſe with them in the time of his recreatioas ; he has a quick judge- 
ment, and diſcerns very well betwixt what is to be retained, and what is ro be reje&ted ; 
in ſhort, he is well beloved both at Rome, and at Paris, as a perſon dexcerous ia buli- 
neſs, and exquilite in the moſt eminent affairs. | 
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CARLO ROSSETTI of Ferrara, was a wild and diflolute young man, and inſolent 
in all the Company he came ; and becauſe ordinarily the Iralians believe, ro put a Reli- 
gious habit upon ſuch ſhoulders as his, is to conſecrate a vacritice ro God, Kyſerti was 
adviſed to repair to Rome, and take the Eccleliaſtick habit upon him ; which he did 1m- 
mediately, and apply'd hemſelf to the ſervice of the Barbarini, who were then regnant, 
and particularly to Franciſco, who took ſo extraurdinary an aftcftion to him, that ke 
provided him ſuch imployments as might lead and introduce him into the Colledge of 
Cardinals. 

He was ſent in the quality of Nuntio into Exgland, to negotiate with that Kingdom 
for the eaſe of the Catholicks, but his Negotiauion had but little ſucceſs, his life being 
in no ſmall danger amongſt thoſe tumults ; and indeed he would h:vc withdrawn him- 
ſelf with more reputation, had he been wiſer : but he had much ado to ſcape with 
his life, 

When he was Nuntio at Coler with Ch:gi, he ſpoil'd all that tranſaRion, by the too 
much partiality he ſhew'd to the Spaniard, and had not the prudence and condudt of 
Chigt been interpos'd, all things had gone top-l1-turvy : Ar which he took fo great a dil- 

leaſure, that he alone oppos'd the ElcRion of the ſaid Chigz, although he ſaw the Bar- 
| urer on his fide, to which Family he was gratefull only in this, that he oppos'd him- 
ſelf publickly againſt Pamfilio's Elefion, and for no other reaſon bur that the Barbarins 
were againſt him, | | ; 

In ſhorr, in the perſon of this Cardinal, there are two things conſiderable, his moral 
vertue, and his politick dexterity ; as to the laſt he never had any great ſucceſs in all his 
Negotiations, either that he had no fortune, ( which oftentimes has its ſhare in the 
greateſt tranſaQtions ) or that he had not that ſubcilty or ſagacity in bulineſs as is ne- 
ceſlary. It is envugh that he deſery'd nor the Title of an Excellent Politician, though 
ſome of his Friends, and. particularly in the Grand Dukes Court, do cry him up tor 
an Arch Politician : Bur they that fook nearer upon him , do but laugh at thoſe 
Elogiums. 

ks to his morals, he is indeed worthy of 'commendation, not having given the leaſt 
ſcandal ſince he took the habit upon him. He is inclin'd to do juſtice impartially, and 
therefore in the Biſhoprick of Faexza where he is ordinarily re(ident, he is belov'd of all 
people ; he is charitabls to the poor, eſpecially if they be lick , he is zealous of the 
Worſhip of God, and has other vertues that render him worthy of being Cardinal and 
Biſhop, but not Pope, which is no leſs Prince. He was promoted to the Cardinalſhip 
1643. the 13. of July. ; 

GIO. STEPHANO DONGHT is a Gentleman of Genoa, worthy of the Purple 
from the very time he took upon him the Eccleliaſtical habit, yet it was not his worth, 
but his wealth, that open'd the door to his promotion to the Cardinalſhip. 

He firſt bought one of the Elerkſhips ds Camera, and a while after Cardinal Spada's 
negotiation proving unhappy, he was ſent into Lombardy in the quality of Nuntio and 
Plenipotentiary, to agitate the Peace with the Princes of /caly, in which imployment he 
ſpent above fifry thouſand Crowns of his own money, arid being return'd to Rome, he 
complain'd very much of the Barbarini, that ſo many perſons of leſs merit than he, 
were preferr'd before him that had done ſuch ſervice to the, Church, and that Family, 
at his own trouble and expence. In ſo much that Vrbazr to ayoid the imputation of in- 
gratitude, and that he might have the Clerkſhip 4; Camera to diſpoſe of again, promoted 
him to the Eardinalſhip onthe 1 3. of July 1643. in which Dignity he 34 himſelf 
with ſo general applauſe, that they have good reaſon to bleſs God tor his promotion. 

In his Legation of Ferrara he acquir'd immortal reputation, as a perſon that under- 
ſtood which way to diſtribute juſtice, with ſweetneſs ; and upon ſeveral occalions he 
oblig'd the Venetian ſo, that ry give him the greateſt commendation imaginable. 

He is apparently engag'd to follow the incereſt of Spain, his whole Family depending 
upon the proteRtion of rhat Crown, yet he'manages himſelf with that prudence, that he 
gives no diſguſt by his expreſſions, to the other party. 

As he is- rich, his expences are great, bur it is in WA are honourable and ne- 
ceſlary, nor in vanities and trifles, . He is of a benign, affable, and pleaſant nature, p 
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charitable above all, ſo that were it not for his unhappineſs in being a Genoeſe, he would 
be very worthy of the Popedom. 

PAULO EMILIO RONDANINI, the laſt Cardinal of Pope Urbans Creatures, 
he was promoted the 13. of Faly 1643. and that for two reaſons eſpecially : The firſt 
was the deſire the Barbarini had tv be telling h1s Ofhie ot Chierico di Camera, and finger- 
ing the money. The other was, to recomperce the (everal (crvices he had done them, 
particularly when at his own charges he rais'd a Troop of Cuiraliers for the ſervice of 
the Barbarims, againſt the Princes of the League. 

He has many virtues that render him worthy of the D gniry he poſſſſes, but thoſe 
virtues are eclips'd by certain natural dete&ts, and above all vy his pride, he diidaining to 
take notice of the ſalutes that are given him ; but he is {triving by art to corre cheſe 
infirmiries in his nature : he loves tu bz acc ited, ard comes noc with the laft to Come- 
dies and Paſtimes, In matters of bulineſs he is nur much conliderable, his brain is too 
weak to receive any thing of conſequence, though he ſhould engage himlelt in any ſuch 
affair, ſo as | fancy he will dye betore he will arrive at the Papacy, and be content ra- 
ther to enjoy what he delires. 

It folluws now that we ſpeak of the Cardinals created by Innocent the tenth at ſeveral 
promotions, Which are now living, and the firlt that preſents himiclf is NJCOLO LU- 
DOV1SI a Bolonian, who was advanc'd ro the Cardina:thip on the lixth vi March 1645. 

This Lord obtain'd the Cap by fortune meerly, his merits not rendrivg hin worchy of 
that honour, though he was endued with judgement and other qualities good enough for 
a Prelatr. 

The Cardinal Colonna about the beginning of the Papacy of Innocent, relign'd the 
Archbiſhoprick ot 'Solonia ty him, but fo cver-charg'd with Penliors, there remann'd nor 
a thouſand Crowns clear, fur the maintenance of humelt and his Court, His friends ad- 
vis'd him not to evgage himſclf in thac manner, nor © undertake ſo irvubletume a Cure, 
where the profit and reputation was (o {inall ; fr ic was the general ditcourie that Colonns 
had a long time ſought our tor a perſon chat would accep: of it, and could had none, it 
ſeeming imp«ſlible co molt people to Ive with 1» great a charge. So that it may be ra- 
tionally concluded, that the Archb.ſhoprick Was not cuntcrr's upon him in conlideration 
of his merics, ſo much as of the Penltuns that were upon it ; however the Nephews out 
of an ambition of having an Archbithoprick at their devuiion in their own Country, en- 
courag'd him to take it, and he did fo. 

The Prince Zudoviji being abour this time married to a Neece of Pepe Innocents, was 
con'equently introduc'd into the favour of the (aid Pope, though but indiffterently, 
( Donna Olimpia not futtering his greatelt graces to aepend up-n any but her own autho- 
rity ; ) he began to imagine it would be convenient to have a Cardinal in his own Fa- 
| , that he m/ght have the better iucelligence of the ſcccets of the Court - ard rumt- 
nating with himſelf of this, and of thar, the Archbiſhop came ar laſt into his mird, who 
was his Coulin by the Muthers lide, and carry'd the Name of Nicols Albergart , (o tha: 
he entreated his Holineſs at his —_— ro cunter a Cap upon the (aid Alberg4ti, but upon 
condition he ſhould renounce the Name of Albergati, and be call'd Cardinal Ladovif 

His Holineſs ſatisfi'd the delires of the Prince, and diſpatch'd away a Brief imm<diately 
with the conditions propos'd by the Prince ; which Albergats made no dithculty ro ac- 
cept, and to take upon him the Name of Ludowiſt and the Cardinalſhip together, which 
in Honour and Nobility exceeded much the Name of Albergatz ; and thele were the 
degrees by which this perſon aſcended to the Purple. 

All the expences that are uſual in ſuch caſes, were defray'd by the Prince, for his own 
poverty affording him little ro ſpend, he made uſe of the Houſe of the Prince, his Coultn, 
as if he had been his own Brother. 

The Pope having an eye upon his indigence, gave him ſome other means to ſuſtain him- 
ſelf, and among the reſt made him Chief Penitentiary, and ſent him Apoſtolick Legate 
ro Florence, to Chriſten a Son of the Great Dukes. In which Legation he was preſented 
with very fine Arras Hangings, and other curiolities for his Chamber, the Grand Duke 
very well underſtanding what he had principally need of. 

Many believe that in time, being a lictle ripened with age, he may riſe his fortuncs 
in ſome Conclave or other ; and this their opinion is founded upon the exemplanzrineis 
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of life which he pretends to ( though many ſuſpeRt it to be but forc'd from the exaRneſs 
with which he has. govern'd his own Church ) upon the repuration all his Brothers carry 
in Bolonia, being eitcem'd perſons of judgement and integrity, and upon the affcRion the 
Spaniards bear to him, whole intereſt upon all occalion he takes great glory to eſpoule. 

Theſe reaſons amongſt the common people do aſcertain him to be Pope, but they thar 
underſtand him better, and converſe with him often, are of another opinion, and do find 
him uncapable of g verning ſuch a Kingdom, by reaſon of his invincible obſtinacy, which 
is ſo natural, and fo great in him, that among(t many it is counted perfe& madnels ; for 
he renders himſelf thereby unacceptable to all that deal with him, eſpecially when they 
treat of matters of Conlcience, he is {0 refraRory, all the arguments in the world are not 
able ro alter his opinion. 

This is the judgement of him amongſt the Cardinals ; but it may be when he grows 
riper in years, this obitacle may be remov'd , for exceſſive obſtinacy is doubtleſs an ob- 
{tacle ro any that pretend to the Papacy, as may eafily be prov'd by the example of Sex- 
ens the fifth, who was the moſt fantaltical and giddy-headed perſon in all the Cloylters 
yet when he came to be Cardinal, ambitious of filhing in the Sca of Saint Peter, he 
ofter'd vi lence to his nature, counterteiting meekneſs {oy much, that he was counted ig- 
norant, ſubmirring alwayes his own opinion to the judgement of the other Cardinals. 

If he will do ſo, che Papacy 'cis poſſible may fall inco his hands, whereas otherwiſe 
he will fall our of the hands of the Papacy, as he fell our of the Padronage. When Inno- 
cent took his reſolution ro create a Cardinal Padrone, for his afliftance in his Paſtoral 
Cure, the Prince with all che importunity he was able, recommended the ſaid Cardinal 
Ludoviſi his Kinſman z bur Innocent knew him too well, deny'd to ſatisfic the Prince, and 
promo ed Astalli to the place, not that his Talents were greater than the others, bur be- 
cauſe Panzurolo ( who had great influence upon his Holineſs ) had to!d him, that he was 
a perion able to diltinguith berwixt good and evil, that he was ſolid in his Councils, and 
not peremprory in [115 0p:nwns as Zudoviſt was z it is enough to ſay that Ziedoviſi was 
lid alide, and eAſtalli, receiv'd into the place ; and indeed it was better for him to have 
been rejc&cd, than to have run the ſame fortune with Aſtalls, which will be memorable 
in all Ag:s. 

ALDARANO CI'BO da Maſſa di Carrara, was promoted to the Cardina'ſhip 
the 6. of eAaich, 1645. 

Innocent ilwayes lov'd him very well, and look'd upon him as worthy of preferment; 
inſomuch, that as ſoon as he was created Pope, he declar'd him Afaggior domo of the 
Apoſtolical Pallace, he having in his Prelacy gain'd ſome reputation ; and atterwards 
made him Cardinal in the year aforeſaid, both tor his particular inclination to his perſon, 
and a reipeR he bore him as he was deſcended from the Noble Family of the Cibo in 
Genoa, from whence Innocent the eighth was deicended. But the princ'pal motive, ac- 
cording to the comm-4n opinion was, becauſe Innocent was perſwaded by Lonna Oltmpia 
to get Monlignor Cibo's Palace that was joyning to his own, and laying them together, 
ro make a magnihcent one fur the Family of Pamfilio : which delign being apprehended 
by C:bo, he made his Holinel(s a preſent of it, retuling any conlideration. And though 
the Pope paid for it, would by nv means accepr it as a gitt ; yet it left an obligation up- 
on him, that he was off:r'd it, ſo that for this reaſon, and the other, he created him a 
Cardinal, in which dignity he has comporred himſelf ſo well, he has the applauſe of the 
whole Court, and will increaſe it dayly, he being efleem'd a perſon of great juſtice and 
integrity ; and in his Church 4: Feſs, where he ordinarily relides, his reputation is ſo 
great amonglt the people of that Country, that they ſwear there cannot a more worthy 
Paſtor be found in the whole Univerſe. 

In two Legations that he perform'd, he ſignaliz'd himſelf ſo, that he acquir'd 
the reputation of a great Stateſman, and a perſon proper for the higheſt imploy- 
ments. 

Hes very {tudious, and indeed a little too much, for his ſtudy makes him ſomething 
Melancholly , his diverlion is Mulick, which delights him exceedingly, eſpecially if ic 
be Sp1ritual Mulick. He is Spaniard both in his inclination, and intereſt, his Family 
being all ur.der the proteRion of that Crown. 
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He is as retir'd, as he can poſſibly, which makes all people ſuſpect he aſpires to the P.;- 
pacy, and in my opinion, Were merits r'gatly conlider'd, he might obcain it ; bur the 
miſchief is, in the Tonclaves ac preſent, the intereſt of ta:ons, and not the merit of 
the perſon, carryes it, would the wardinal fatishe their own Conlciences, and give their 
voices for [v worthy a perſon, there might be {v.ne good expected from ſuch an EleRion, 
the Church would certainly be better fſerv'd, and the >:ate berter govern'd ; provided he 
chang'd not his humour as Alexander the ſeventh did, who of a Saint of a Cardinal, be- 
came a Devil of a Pope as ſoon as he receiv'd the Keys ; whica will make the Cardina!s 
conlider for the time to come, before they give their Votes for an honeſt man, that is, 
for ſuch an one as counterhts, and pretends honeſty only, which | cannvt belicve of this 
perſon. 

FEDERICO SFORZ:A 1 Roman, is a moſt conſiderable perſon in reſpct of the 
Nobilicy of his Family, that have fortnerly been Dukes of e Hil, with the Vitic of 
Soverajgnty, betides an infinite number of Cardinals, that have render'd it contpicuous 
with their Scarlet. 

In the Pontiticate af Urban, he took upon him the Habit of a Prelar, with hopes ro 
obtain what he has now por : but he could not reach it mm that Popes Gayes, nur ger any 
higher than to be Vice-Legat »t eAvignon, which was given tm by Cardinal Antonio, 
with promiſe alſo of a Cap; but chat promile van th & into fmoak, Cordual Aro 19 
finding excuſes enough, to withdraw himielt from his word, | 

Innocent che tent, thit fo noble x Family wnight nor be without thar Purple, created 
him a Cardinal 1 645. and becauſe he knew he was diiguſted ar the mariner of Antonio's 
proceeding with him, he gave him the office of Chamberlain, which the ſaid eAutortio 
was poſlets'd of, bur rather jn deipight tro eAntomo, than att&'on to Sforzs; who 
( without regard to thoſe benefits, being unable to bridle his nature, that was alwayes 
inclin'd to ſpeak his Sentiments treely againlt whoever it was ) fell a murmuring 2agaunlt 
Douna Olimpia the Popes Coulin, with fuch Satyrical arguments, that ſhe nyt being 
able to bear chem, was torc'd to put him out of favour with his Holineſs, who diſchary'd 
him of his office of Chamberlain ( which was no {mall honour and adyantage to him } 
and oblig'd him to retire to his Bithoprick of Krmans, 

He was alwayes thought a Frenchman in his humour, by the aQivity of his ſpiric, ard 
the liberty of his congue, belides, that nis relidence at Avignon, nid contribatcd 1:5 
ſhare, 

But for all this, he follow'd the Spaniſh intereſt, in which he proſper”! very well ; (« 
veral were the cauſes that mov'd huu theret; the tit tnducem-ne was the rich Ecclli. 
aſtical preferments thar were given him by th- Spamard , the tecond, mm avertion he had 
to Mazarine, with whom he could nut puſbbiy nv'd c rrreſpondence, it be were for the 
French ; the third was, tat he couid nor ( as hy (ard humiett ) go aiwng with the delio; 
of the Cardinal eAntonto ; and the Jait, becaule his Facher held icveril | uditary Lands, 
as Heir to a Miuaneſe Lord, that was his Kintman, in the Duchy + 17th, 

The Cardinal Antonio did realiy (h ww this Cardinal Sforza 4 Roma wick and that 
was the realon of his animoliry : he kept hun in (6 fly a wwipence tor the Crdiyrlih D, 
that Sforz.a reſolv'd to let him have his Pallace of Sforzz, as it weir for 4 org, An- 
ronio periwading him he ſhould not fail of his Cap, bur the contract be. g wade 
and ſecur'd » NOLA word of the Cap more, which netled Sf or 2.! to thy t{LL:Q x. 

At preſent things ſeem ro be comp sd, yet every time that $707 2.4 looks UPON thir 
Palace, that is lince given by the Cardinal . Antonio to the Crown of Fr.vnce, tor a Kell 
dence to the French Ambaſl .dors, 1t troubles him to the heart, 

In ſhort, this Cardinal has a head more for a $ouldier thai a Frict?, is fexr'd ar Court 
rather chan beloved, and given t'» all kind ot pleature, | 

BENEDETTO ODESC:ALCO of Como, was pagnete with Sorz.t, and the rctl 
the 6. of /Aarch 1645. : 

His delig » was fr--m his youth et» put himſelt mo the Prel:cy, and therefore in the te- 
ginning OT Unrbans Poatihicare, he began to Cuurt the Cari 24 V.:7310, Wit) I-ti's ro 
obrain the Clerkihup ad: Camera : 9 which end, he no: en y B2VE nil MUNCYS [>\ war 07 
adyance, but quickn'd aid reminded him dayly by {ine now pretent or other, + the: 
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Batbarino was oblig'd to procure him that office, in which he left him for a while, and . 
delign'd to promote him to the Carditalihip, which was the principal thing Odeſcalco 
aim'd at. 

Pope Urban being dead, ambirion augmented in the breaſt of this perſon, that could 
not ſleep for contriving which way he thould arrive at the Cardinalſhip ; he knew he was 
well encugh provided with wealth, and therefore thought it beſt to take that way, to 
ingratiate himſelf with Donna Olempia, Coulin to Innocent that ſucceeded Urban ; he 
preſented her ſeveral times very nobly, and arhongſt the reſt, he gave her a moſt ſtately 
Cupboard of S1]ver Plate, which was the thing indeed that open'd the way to his Cardi- 
nalſhip : for Donna Olimpia being oblig'd by his preſents, that ſhe might not be rax'd 


with ingratitude, and that ſhe might give encouragement to other prerendors in the 
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- Court, to addreſs themſelves to her in the fame way, ſhe went ro her Coulin the Pope, 


and begg'd a Cap for Odeſcalico, which ſhe obtain'd, but not without the interceilivn of 
Cardinai Pallotta alſo. 

Whilſt he was but a Prelate, he took great delight in Comedies, and Balls, and ſuch 
recreations ; but lince he has been a Cardinal, he nas alter'd his wayes, and taken ſuch 
45 are more neceſſary and dire tor the acquiring the Papacy : many people wonder at 
the great charge in him, from ſo great a liberty in his lite ( yet not to vice )) to fee him 
retir'd to that degree, as if he hated now, what he formerly lov'd. He 1s of the humour 
of the Lombards, free, and without Hypocrilie, and cannot hold from ſpeaking his mind 
whether it be good or bad ; reſembling Cardinal Sforza very much in that point, with 
whom he is a great correſpondent, and 1s often ſeen in his company. But Sforza 1s more 
fierce and violent, which paſſion over-maſters his judgement, wnereas Odeſcalcois more 
moderate. He is no great Politician, yet he is wile enough to make uſe of the policies of 
other people. 

The Spaniards love him very well, becauſe he profeſſes himſelf their true Subje&, and 
in the whole Colledge, I believe he has ſcarce an Enemy, unleſs it be the Cardinal Impe- 
rial, and that by realon he was one of thoſe that decreed his Baniſhment, upon the at- 
rempt that was made upon the French Ambaſſadour in Rome, which ſo diſguſted Im- 
periale, that in the laſt Conclave he did Odeſcalco all the miichief that he could , who paid 
him again in his own Coyn according as he was able. 

LORENZO ReAGGI Bithop of Caſania in Sicily, is deſcended of a new Family 
in Genoa, not many years lince introduc'd into the number of the Noble houtes, 

In the time of Urban the eighth, he had the Treaſurerſhip General of the Church given 
him, at the requeſt of his Unckle Cardinal Raggs, who went under the name of Orravia- 
20, and was one of the moſt ridiculous perſons tnat ever was ſeen in the Colledge ; he was 
ignorant, diflolute, and malicious, and ſo impertinent, he order'd a Cardinals Habit to 
be made tor him ( before he was promoted to the Cardinaiſhip ) and pur it on two or 
three times a day in the preſence of his Servants, commanding them to tell him how it 
ſate upon his back, who could do no lels than to give him ſuch anſwers as he would like : 
animated therefore by an ambition of that dignity, he went to the Pope one night late, 
in the habit of a Cardinal, who lov'd him very well for ſeveral reaſons, but eſpecially for 
the limplicity he obſerv'd in him : as ſoon as he came into his preſence, and had kils'd 
hic foot, he told him, Moſt Holy Father, I beſeech you to vourhſafe to gratifie the Old man 
my Father, and make me a Cardinal,'ts a thing he deſwes very much, but 1 ten times more. 

In the next Promotion after this gentile vitit, Vrban created him a Cardinai, where- 
upon, as ſoon as he had receiv'd his Cap, he went immediately to give his Holineſs 
thanks, and imbrac'd him in the moſt ridiculous manner in the world, The Pope delir'd 
him toceliſt, and told him, Thar he hurt him, t6 which he reply'd, I am ſo glad that I 
am made a Cardinal, that I could eat you for joy. In ſhort, he that would recount all the 
imp rianencies of this perſon, wgy'd make tne belt farie in the world, and worthy to be 
reci.cd at a Carneval. 

\\V hen the Nephew Lorenzo was made Treaſurer as aforeſaid, he cali'd him to him, 
and in the preſence of all his Courtiers told him, Nephew, if you have a deſire to arrive 
at that dignity I am at, you muſt ſtudy,and be ſure you follow my jteps : which words of his, 
ſet 1:vt On:y his Servants a laughing, but the Nephew himtelt. _ 
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This Nephew, who at preſent is Cardinal Raggs, his Unckle being dead, was by the 

Barbarini made Superintendant General ot the Gabels, through the whole Staie Eccle- 
fialtick, and that tor no other reaſon, bur becauſe he was known to be a great friend to 
Parlimony and Thrift : and the Barbarint believing that he being ambitious of a Cap, he 
wouid n«t fail to be a friend to their Cutters, nr were they miltaken, fox M nl;gnor 
Rag gi that he might be ſerviceable to them in heaping up money, and ro ſatislie himicif 
In +5 covcrous humour, carry'd himſelt fo ill in his impl:yment, chat he give occalion to 
ſeveral diſorders, and particularly in the railing Armies againit che Duke of Parma, and 
the Princes ot the League, at which cime the Souldiers could not receive their money, 
though the P-pe had givenexprels order they ſhould have four Multers pay : In ſo ;nuch 
that che next day aticr the Eteftion of Innocent the tenih, the Souldiers appointed as 2 
Guard to the C-mmclave, fell a plundering waatever they met with, and becauic Kagegs 
would give them but one half of their pay, they took ut ſo ill, they with great fury :<il 
upvn the place wiere-their money was, broke up the Cheſts, and carry'd all away they 
could nd; and in that rage, they aſſaulted the, Palace ot Don T adeo, (carching eve: y 
where up and down for Kaggs z but he having note of their deligrs, ;eap'd out of a 
window to favs his life : And indeed ſo highly were they incens'd, every body was 
aff-aid of ſome popular revolution, which had certainly tallen our, had nut Pope Innecerrt 
( who was but newly elected ) apply'd remedy immediately, 

Such a bulineis as this, could do no leſs than give ottence to the whole Court, ard to 
imprint a diigult againſt the perſon of Raggs, in the breait ot the P+-pe 3 ſo that every 
one believ'd his Office would be taken away, becauſe it was privately hti.cd to him, that 
he thould offer to relign it : But it happen'd clear contrary, for in the year 1647. in the 
month of Ottober, he was created Cardinal, to the admiration of the whole Court ; 
though afterwards, when he was promoted to that Dignity, he fram'd himic.f exceed- 
ingly to the Cuſtomes of the Court of Reme, which in him appear'd mere remai kable 
than in any other perſon, becauſe he underttood how to accompany them with ſuch 
Ceremonies, as allure and inveagle the hearts of all ſach as have bulineis with him. 
But when it comes to the drawing of his purle-{trings, he does no great matter ; all thar 
is r0 be got, is but civility and good words: he has a (matcering in Learning, ard if he 
would Quay more, he would become more conliderable, 

His manners and humour would not be ill, were they not obſcured by his ambition 
and avarice, vices that have too great dominion over him. 

In the Court he paſſes for an indifferent perſon, and is ſpoken of only as he makes him- 
ſelf notorious by his defending the interelt of Spain, he be:ng one of the mult Syanivliz'd 
Cardinals of them all. 

To be (hort, he is about 45. years of age ; he abounds not over much with charity , 
he is a Genoeſe, and by conicquence out of all hope vi being Pope, unlels the tace of 
affairs be alter'd. But he ſeems not to have any ambirion tur ir, becaule he docs not take 
the right way to arrive at the Papacy ; ſo that though the face of affairs ſhuuld alter, 
there would be but little hopes fur him. 

FRANCISCO eM ALD ACHINO, is the Son of Marqueſs eArare aldichino, 
that was Collateral General to all rhe State of the Church ; he was promoted to the 
Cardinalſhip, out oi the great afte&tion his Holineſs bore ro Donna Ol:nipte, Silter to the 
ſaid Marqueſs, and Coulin to the Pope, the ſeventh of Oltober 1 6.47. to the woncer not 
only of the Courr, bur of all Chriſtendom. : 

His Holineſs to ſpeak the truth was with great difficulty brought to condeſcerd, for 
ſix months together he refus'd all the importunities his Coutin could make, as not 
willing to burden his Conſcience, by admitting ſuch a Monſter in Nature, ingo the num- 
ber of {o great Princes, and into a Colledge of worthy men ; but he covid not relift ber 
multiply'd prayers any longer, but as it were blind-told he created him Cardina', in the 
18th. year of his age. 

But that which is moſt ſtrange is, that Doxna Olimpia not cononted to fee her Nephew 
in Scarler, ( notwithſtanding the irregularities both of his perivn; and manners ) wud 
needs introduce him to the Guvernment of the Eccleliaſtick-5:2:e, and give him poſi. ffion 
of the ſame credit and authorny, that Cardinal Barbee had, during the Poped: m of 
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Urban the eighth ; ſeeing his Holineſs her Coulin reſolv'd ( that he might have affiſt- 
ance in the ſuſtaining ſo great a weight ) to adopt a counterfeit Nephew, becaule he 
could have no real one, ſince Pamfilo that was his Nephew indeed, had renounc'd the. 
Cardinalſhip, to marry the Princels of Roſanno, as nvble a reſolution perhaps as ever fcll 
into the heart of man, though diſlik'd both by his Unckle the Pope, and Donna Olmpia 
his Mother ; he having by that marriage perpetuated the Name of 7 anifilie, by two 
little Sons that he has, worthy of ſuch a Princeſs to their Mother, and wiuch do contri- 
bute much ro the honour of Rome. 

Donna Olimpia imploy'd her utmoſt intefeſt with the Pope, to have made him Car- 
dinal Padrone, or Cardinal Nephew, and becauſe his Holineſs was I know not how en- 
gaged in his affeions to this Lady his Kinſwoman, and durſt nor ab{olutely deny her, 
{0 on the other ſide being unwilling to promiſe it, he remporiz'd and dally'd -with her, 
that he might not diſpleaſe her : Bur the to make all ſure, by his Holineſs content, pur 
him under the inſtitution of the Cardinals Panzirolo, and Cherubino, that he might be 
well in{truced in the affairs of Court. = this was no more than to low Corn upon a 
Rock ; Maldachins had no capacity to receive ws thing at all, having brought an incre- 
dible ſtupidity along with him, even from his Mothers belly. 

Panzirolo that underſtoud yery well the humour of «Maldachins, and the Popes reſo- 
lurion n«:t to entertain ſuch a Starue into bulineſs of State, advis'd his Holinels to create 
eAſtalli Cardinal Nephew, and he did ſo, but with fo much diffatisfa&tion to Donna 
Olumpia when ſhe heard it, that ſhe fell almoſt mad upon ir, rhurdering vut her male- 
ditions and inveRives againſt Panzzrolo with tuch fury, that it was a great cauſe of her 
falling out of favour with his Holineſs. 

All the while Innocent liv'd after the Creation of eMaldachini, he expreſs'd great re- 
gret for having made inch a perſon a Cardinal, and could not endure to have it mention'd 
upon any occalion, eAlexander the ſeventh was not well pleas'd neither to ſee him 
cheek by jowle amonglit {v many ſel perſons, and therefore gave himſelf over to uſe 
him ill, ſending him away without any reſpect to a place thar was a greater diſtance from 
Rome ; but the reſt of the Cardinals looking upon the miſulage ot his perſon, as a re- 
fiction upon the Order in general, they made their complaint tv his Holineſs, and he 
was imm<d1ately fer at {tberty. 

Donna Olimpia periwaded him to eſpouſe the intereſt of Spain, which he did, but 
( finding by dey. ces the little eſteem the Spaniards had for him, by thetr ſeveral times 
negleRing to call him to their Aſſemblies, in which the intrigues. of thac Court were 
tran/aRted, and all becauſe they knew he had not judgement envugh to give tacm any 
Comicel ; ) he turn'd to the French, who receiv'd him very readily, ( 1t for no other 
reaſon ) ro fecure his voice in the Conclave, And this is certain, his negotiating with 
the Frencb has not a liule initruted him 1n his Complements , it being the general ob- 
ſervation of the Court, that lince his Voyage into France, he is grown much myre con- 
verſable than formerly. 

In the laſt Corclave of Roſpiglioſi he ſuffer'd himſelf to be tranſported into ſume ex- 
preſſions ( rather d Rated ty wm, than ipoken by him ) againſt the Spaniards. The 
Spamards were nettled, and bit their thumbs ( as the Jtalzans uſe to dv) in private, 
though in publick they ieem'd but to laugh at it : Some tay the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
having notice of 1t from one of the Conclave, who being no great tried vi Aaidechint's, 
had tuld the ſtory a little roo ſharply, reply'd laughing, The voice of an Aſs rewhes not 
to Heaven ; which coming likewile ro Maldachini's ears, d:[plcas'd him exceedirgly, 
ſo that he fell a railing againſt all that belong'd ro Spain 3 which the Spaniards likewiſe 
underſtanding, ( tor the Spyes in Rome will not fail ro do that gocd office ) ro mcrutie 
and rebuke him, they reſ»:v'd to {tup the Rents of thoſe Abbeys and Bun<tices thai he 
held in the Kingdom of A\yples, and other Catholick States ; and he finding kimielf in 
this manner neceſ{itated to renounce, has within few months relign'd th:ee Abbeys 
into the hands of the Pope 3 one of which is given ro Monlignor Strada, the ſecond to 
Monlignor Point, both of them of the Privy-Chamber, and the third to a Son of 
the Mirquets eſtall;, Nephew to the Cardinal aforeſaid, whoſe Father is of the 
Faftion ot Spain. In thort, I would not ſwear this Cardinal ſhould not be Pope, if there 
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was need of nothing but his own fingle voice 3 but otherwiſe I fear he will dye 
withour 1t. 

GIO. FRANCISCO GONDI a Frenchman, call'd Cardina! ds Retz,, he was pro- 
moted to the Cardinaithip the 19th, of February in the year 165:. at the inſtance of 
the King of France, wich whom he was atterwa. ds di:guitcd, havy g receiv'd fume cyn- 
ſiderable affronts, though he was Archbiſhop of Pars. 

The Court cry'd out exceedingly againft eMazarine, who govern'd all at that time, 
and was the principal caule of the periecuting ens periv1), and tat upon g 104 grounds. 
The Eccleliatticks pretended, that the greateſt Princes that ate, cannot repreſs the power 
of a Cardinal, when they are trearing of matters of State, no though the Cardinals be 
contriving the ruine or diſturbance ovf the Publique Peace : ut his is a doctrine the 
Princes d'» bur laugh ar, and among the reſt, the Kings of Frazce, wi vp- any tuch 
occalion do tiy pretently to their Gallican Rites, 

It was ſtrange to Innocent, that after the Crown of France had with ſo much ;nftance 
and imporeunity, recommended this perſon to be promoted, and after he wis advaric'd 
to ſo honourable a Dignity, he ſhyuld be ſlighted, and il] uled 'mmediatcly by the {ame 
Crown, of which he made frequent compla.nts ro Mazarine, who wanted not his 
pretences to excuſe them. However the Puliticians Jook'd upon it as a great over- (light 
in Mazarine, to preſent that perſon to the Cardinalſh'p, without pre-conlicerirg what 
m'ghc toflow ; and indeed they that underſto« d the Spirit of the man, inclin'd alw.yes 
ro diſturb and perplcx the quiet of his Superivurs, were much ſcanda!'z d to tee MMata- 
rize inſtead of keeping him ac a diſtance, by ſome politick pretence, ro endeavour to make 
him cqual in Dignity to himſelf ; and by conſequence to give him greater oppertunity 
and encouragement tv undertake what in eff.& he did ente? prize, 

But Mazarine was oblig'd to do what he did, for private and occ'i]t reaſons, not 
imagining che ſaid perſon could have been able to have kindled fo great a Conflagrauon 
as he did. 

The timid, though urquiet Nature, with which he obſerv'd Gonds to be g wern'd, 

ſwaded him that he was not to be parted from that Cuuntry where he manag'd all ; 
C as the judgement of {.» great a Head-piece as eAazarime, is many times decciv'd, he 
finding by «xperience, that the moſt r1merous man, 1t back'd and fi.ppurted, grows molt 
troubleſome and ambitious, 

The Spaniards cndeavour'd what they could to fetch over this Cardinal to their party, 

romiling hum, as is reported, much more than he c-»uld hope fur in France; bur he thar 
had his aun upon France, and not upon Spain, kept himſelf cloſe to the intereſt of thar 
Crown, demonſtrating upon ſeveral occaituns, that his adherance ro the Male-contents, 
was 119t from any animolity to that Kingdom, but only from a delire tov humble the for- 
tunes of Cardinal Mazarine. 

At the time that accident happen'd t5 the Duke of Crequy in Rome, which was the 
twentieth of eAugust 63. amongſt all rhe Cardinals cacie was n ne thar fuck ſo 
zealouſly to the French party as he 3 to the admiration of every body, that a per{n 
that had been turn'd out of his Church, and other Benefices, had been impriſon'd, per- 
ſecuted, and baniſh'd, ſhould appear with ſuch ardour in defence of that tereſt, that 
was the cauſe of his troubles, and { which is worſe ) reſolv'd never to readmit him 
to the Dignities he had luſt. Bur his proceedings in this point were prudent enough, for 
having voluntarily diſoblig'd his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, it was but reaſon he ſhould be 
voluntarily oblig'd. And the King of France unwilling to let the conſtancy, or gene- 
rolity of Retz, with which he maintain'd the juſt Priviledges of nis Crown, to go un- 
rewarded, he admitted him again into his favour, which he enjuys ta this day, bur 
with ſome conditional limitations, as retaining {till in his mind the prejudice he did 
formerly to the Crown, though he often declar'd, that all his deligns were againſt 
Alazarme. 

LUIGTE HO MODEL, from his very firſt entrance into the Prelacy, had an ambitious 
hankering afier a Cap, nd it colt him and his Family no ſmall quantity of money be- 
fore he did compals his ends. 


It was thought very ſtrange, his Family being like to extinguiſh for want of Heirs, 
thar 
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that he would ſuffer it ro periſh, rather than marry ; it is reported, that a friend of his - 
adviſing him to marry, he reply'd, That he had higher thoughts. However, things have 
ſucceeded to his delires, and that without any diſadvantage tv his houſe, which had Chil- 
dren afterwards, and is become one of the moſt conſpicuous, richeſt, and beſt all y'd Fa- 
milyes in Spain, | 

He had firit the Arch-Biſhoprick of Milan given him, which was in his own Country, 

where he was relident for ſome time, and pertormed his Paſtoral FunQion like a good 
Sheepherd ; at laſt, on the nineteenth of February 165 2, he was promoted 'to the Car- 
dinalſhip by Innocent the tenth, a while aticr diicharguig bimlelt of his Biſhoprick, and 
in good part, by the means of the Spaniards, who have this for a particular Maxime to 
make their Cardinals live in Rome as much as p-{libly they can: and though he was a 
Spaniard both in reſpec of his Family, and Incl:nation, yet in the Conclave of Innocent, 
where eAlexander was created, he wenc againſt the judgement of the Spaniards, bur 
they rook nor much notice of it, becauſe there were ſo many concern'd in the Conſpi- 
racy. 
This Cardinal is in ſhort of a noble ExtraQtion, of an exemplary life, ard good man- 
ners, having ſhown himſelf in all Congregations and Offices, a perſun of much worth, 
and one that ſticks cloſe 0 the bulinels that belongs to him. However 1m his ebllinacy 
he is a lictie ro blame, yet he yeilds it he be preis'd with good words ; he is otherwile 
of a merry diſpclirion, and by the ſweernels of his Converſation, ſhews that he has no 
ſecret grudge againſt any body. For which | would not aniwer, though he be a good 
Lumbard, which 1s as much as to ſay, an enemy.ro Hypocrilie. 

He would be n0 ill Pope, bur I much fear he will dye a Cardinal, yet not without ſome 
hopes of the Papacy, in which ſo many of them die. 

PETRO OTTOBUONO a noble Venetian, Was created Cardinal at the ſame pro- 
motion on the 1 g. of Februa. y 1 652, being Clerk of the Chamber ; but he was promo- 
ted at the inſtance of the Conmunwealth of Venice, and his own, in that promotion in 
which the Pope was dclirous to fatisfie all che Catholick Crowns, and Potentates, 
amongſt which, afcer the two Crowns of France, and Spain, Venice has much the greater 
place ; the Popes being oblig'd ro give them as much honour in Kome, as is due ro the 
__ Crowns, ſecing God has made that Commonwealth as a Bulwork to all Chriſten- 

ome. 

The nature of this Cardinal is, to carry himſelf with all p« fſible complaiſarce to his 
own Republique in whatſoever he is imploy'd. : 

He is not very rich, but indued with good qualities, and his parts are more than or- 
dinary. The Yenetians look upon him as a perion ot great worth, but the Court that 
believes nothing but what they ſee, have not that opinion of him, as not having had any 
experience of hun in any conſiderable affair, he having been confin'd as it were to his 
Church at Sreſcia, and kept at n diſtance from the Cuurr, without ever being imploy'd 
in any Legation. His friends ſay, that from that very thing proceeding from the env 
they have for him at Court, the tranſcendent worth of his perſon _ be known, whic 
indeed is not unlikely, for Princes trouble not themſelves ſo much ro find out perſons of 
any excellent endowments, as to find ſuch weak poor ſpirited perſons as they can com- 
mand at their pleaſures : from whence it happens, that they which preſide, do ſuffer them 
to be diſcontented, that are otherwiſe in favour. 

In the Conclave of eAlexander, he had a great ſhare in uniting that party that 
thwarted and croſs'd the deligns of the Crowns, who were not at all ſatisf'd, either with 
him, or his party. And inthis laſt Conclave of Clements, he had a great part in faci- 
litating the EleRion of that Pupe, who as ſoon as he was poſſeſs'd of the Pontificate, to 
ſhow his gratitude to the Senate, and to Orrobyono, declar'd him Datary, fo that the ſaid 
Orrobuono having been Auditor d; Rota, he may execute that charge very well, and de- 
monſtrate his worth to the Court, he having given them already ſome Eflays of his 
Virtues. 

LORENZO IMPERIALE of Genoa, was promoted the ſecond of March 1654. 
being Governour of Rome. It was a great wonder to many people, to ſee ſo many per- 
ſons of much more merit than he, palt by, and a perſon made choice of, that had done 
ſo little ſervice for the Church, But 
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Bur thoſe that look'd deeper into the bulineſs, ceas'd immediately to wonder, as know- 
ing the riches of his Family, and the great ambition they had to have a Cap: nor was 
that junQure of time amiſs, for Donna Olimpia being again receiv'd into favour, deſign'd 
to re-eſtabliſh her. ſelf by getring of moneys, which 1s all that can be ſaid for his exalcati- 
on. He is of an affable and pleatant nature, and of great frankneſs and candour in his 
converſation, and doubtleſs he would be much more acceptable ro all that converſe with 
him, were not hea little too tedious in tracing out other peoples thoughts. 

His judgement could not have been more dexterous. in finding out defeRs, than it is, 
nor his judgement accompany'd with more prudence in applying ſeaſonable remedies to 
them, ſo'that from hence it may be argu'd that he is a perſon fit- for the management of 

t affairs. 
here are but few ſo well acquainted with the intereſt of the Court, as himſelf, having 
ſpent a good time of his Prelacy therein; he is ſo conſtant in his reſolutions, that ir 
les almoſt ro obduracy. Yet his judgement being very good, he hardens not himſelf, 
ut where he-has reaſon on his lide, and in that caſe the whole world cannot move him. 

Did he delign any higher than his Cardinalſhip, which I can hardly believe he will, he 
would meer with many rubs in his way : it being almoſt impoſſible ro ſucceed, he being 
known ſo well by the Kings, Princes, and Cardinals, to be a man of ſuch high thoughts, 
as would attempt that ina ſhort time, which other Princes haye labour'd at for ſeveral 
ages, and without effet ; which is ſuthcient to obſtru&t his pretenſions, were not the 
Spaniards likewiſe who are his friends, —_ give him greater impediment, than the 
French that are his Enemies ; the Spaniards being never inclin'd to thoſe perſons, thar 
will enterpriſe too high. | | 

In the two laſt Conclaves, he manag'd himſelf ſo with his flying Squadron, that it 
gave no little diſguſt ro the Crowns, to ſee ſuch a Combination of Cardinals driving 
with great reſolution at the deſtrution of their intereſt, ro make the Papacy wholly de- 
pendant upon their own. Burt in the laſt Conclave, and in the Exaltation of his Nephew 
Bonetti, he made it more clear than it was before, that he cared not to verefie the Opini- 
on the Court had on him, viz. that he was inclin'd to atterpr impoſlibilities, in deſpight 
of any body that ſhould oppoſe him. 

The affront he receiv'd in his baniſhment, not only our of the lands of the Church, bur 
out of all /taly, for the Inſolencies commitrred by the Corſi upon the Duke and Dutcheſs 
of Crequs, kept him under for a while, all his jadgement and ſagacity being too weak to 
clear him of his accuſations ; the others having found out evalions, and tricks to ſhifr 
the fault of their own backs, and'lay it upon poor eAſtalls, who was conſtrain'd to ſuffer 
the greateſt part of the French indignation towards which King he was forc'd to addreſs 
himſelf, by his mediation.to. obtain the favour of having that ſentence revoak'd: and 

et for all that, he retains an animoſity againſt the French, though he promis'd his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty to be his particular ſervant , and accordingly fome tew months lince, 
with moſt inconliderare audacity, and contrary to the judgement of Cardinal Farneſe, he 
oppos'd the validity of the Bull tor the incameration of Caſtro ; for which he was luffici- 
ently blam'd, and in danger of experimenting the effe&ts of that Kings indignation : which 
will alwayes be recorded of his manner of proceeding. 

GIBERTO BORROMEI of eAHilan, was created Cardinal in the reſolution of the 
Pope, at the promotion on the 1 9 of Frebruary 1652. with Cardinal Inperiale ; bur they 
were not effcCively declar'd rill the 24. of «March 1654. 

This Cardinal being great Grandchild to San Carlo Borromeo, he deported himſelf 
modeſtly in all his a&tions, not at all degenerating from thoſe virtues that are natural ro 
that Noble Family, which has alwayes given conſpicuous examples of their goodneſs. 
From the time he rook upon him the Prelatical Habir, he has in all the offices he has 
'gone thorough, given great Teſtimonies of his modeſty, lincerity, and juſtice, qualicies 
t00 rarcly vilible 1n perions of that authority and command. 

In his Lcgation ot Komania, he behav'd himſelf fo well, there was not the leaſt com- 
plaint againit hin ; though ſome'of his Courr fell into ſome kind of errours, as having 
more mind 16 get money, than reputation : however they abſtain'd from many -a&s ot 
injuſtice, for. very fear of falling into the Legats diſpleaſure, who they knew was averſe to 
ſuch incquirable deligns, Y | In 
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In ſhort, the whole Court unanimouſly gives a good CharaQer of his Sentiments to- 
wards the Publique ; yet there wants not fone Criticks that ſuſpeCt him of ſome degree 
of Hypocriſie, lt is enough he would make a Pope anſwerable to the delires-of the Pl- 
niard, which is, to keep what they have got, and not trouble thermſelyes.co acquire what 
ever 15 pollible, as too. many do. A; | 

But there is no grat hopes for him whilſt e2lar is the - Spaniards z 'for in the Con- 
clave, they look not ſo much upon the merits of the perſon, as the intereſt of State, 

MARCELLO S ANT A: CROCE a Roman, is 2 perſon that has added. virtue and 
deſert rothe Nobility ot his Birth ; confirming dayly by a bundred examples, the incli- 
nations he harhfor the publique good, inſomuch that in the Congregations and Con- 
ſiſtories he is one of thoſe, that laying alide all private paſſion, devore themſelves wholly 
to the advantage of the Publique ; and therefore many are of opinion, in time therevit 
be great hopes for him in the Conclave, 

' He was promoted to-the Cardinalſhip the 1 g of Feby. 1652. and the principal reaſons 
that moved Innocent to-promiote him, were two, a Genera], and a particular ; rhe Gene- 
ral reaſyn was, betauſe the Pope had taken a reſolution to re-advarce all the Noble Fa- 
mflies in Rome, that began to leſſen and decay in their ſplendour, that thereby he. mighc 
render the City more Pompous and Majeſtick : bur whether he was induc'd to this out of 
pure generolity, or out of an ambition he had to oblige all thoſe reinvigorated Families 
to his own, Icannot tell , be it one or the other, the delign was nobie, and had been 
executed more exactly, had not rhe importunity of his Coulin diverted him,, and forc'd 
him to ſell that which he prerended to give. 

The particular was, that ſeveral occalions being given to Santa Crece,. to defend and 
repreſeit in his Holinefles .preſence, certain intricate and difficult points, he did it 
with that plainneſs and facility, it made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Genius of the Pope, 
that he thought him worthy of the Cap. And declar'd many times before certain of his 
Cardinals, that he never gave ſentence with leſs injury to his Conſcience, than after he 
had conſulted and been well inform'd by Santa Croce ; and yet Innocent was eſtcem'd a 
good Lawyer, as he was indeed, yet his underſtanding was but dull and obtuſe, and 
therefore he lov'd them beſt that could make things molt ealie and perſpicuous to his ca- 
pacity; but whether it was for one reaſon or the other, this I know his advancing Santa 
Croce to the Cardinalſhip, was much commended, 

FEDERICO d' HASSIA a German, created the 1 9 of Fan. 1652. is a perſon of 
ſpirit and generolity ſuirable to the nobleneſs of his extraion. 

He is very juſt and exact in his judgement, diſtinguiſhing betwixt good and bad to a 
hair ; ſo that it may be ſaid with reaton, his commendations are without Hlaitery, his 
reprehenſions without envy, becaule his praiſes, or rebukes, ( void of all paſſion ) are 
exactly proportion'd to the merits of the Party. 

He was tranſlated from the Camp to the Cloyſter,from the Sword to the Croſs, from 
the Proteſtant Religion to the Catholick, which at the beginning of his promotion, made 
ſeveral perſons believe that he would gain but little honour by the Cardfnalſhip, ſuppo- 
ling he had imbib'd roo much of the confus'd principles of the Proteſtant, and Souldier ; 
bur they were undeceiv'd when they ſaw him give ſuch Teſtimonies of himſelf, by ex- 
preſſing himſelf a good Catholick, and a true obſerver of the Maximes of the Court of 
Rome. However the general opinion is, that his Talent would have been better imploy'd 
in matters of Arms, than the Gown, which ſeems ro be ſomthing torc'd and unnatural to 
him, becauſe impos'd, not generated with him, whereas this inclination to Arms was 
born with him, and he has retain'd it from his Cradle. 

The being utterly without, or at leaſt not over-well furniſh'd with the ornaments of 
learning, which do oftentimes work upon the hearts of the Popes, to confer ſublidies ex- 
traordinary upon ſuch Cardinals as are Forreigners, is the reaſon that he wants more 
conveniencies than he enjoys, every one withdrawing himſelt trom his ſupply, becauſe 
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'that to relieve him according to the largeneſs of his own thoughts, would require too 


much. The Spantards themielves, whoſe Maxime it is to inlarge their hands t perſons 
of that qualicy, have been cloſe enough as to him, becauſe rhey ſee that to maintain 
htm in his original Grandeur, would ask as much as to maintain {ix others, ſo as they 
have 
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CARLO BARB ARINI a Roman, was delign'd in the promotion the 19th. of 
February 1652. and afterwards declar'd Cardinal alone, on the 25. of Fune 1653, to 
the admiration of all the World, that by ſuch an exceſs of favour, he ſhould admit three 
Cardinals living at one time, of one Family, a thing never ſeen nor heard of in former 
times ; and that which magnih'd their aſtoniſhment more was, that they ſaw them 
initiated into the favour of that Pope, who look'd upon it as a matter of great impor- 
rance to deſtroy, or at leaſt to debaſe that Family, as knowing how {trong their intereſt 
=_ in gaining the people, and working over the hearts of che diſcontented to them- 

elves. l 

The Reconciliation was brought about by means of an Alliance contriv'd by Donn 
Olimpia, who fore-ſecing the deach of the Pupe her Coulin approaching, and conſider- 
ing there was no body of her party that could ſuſtain her, upon any accident or adverſity, 
ſhe having diſoblig'd even her own Sons, ſhe reſolv'd to undertake fomething extraor- 
dinary, and that was to negotiate an Alliance with the Barbarins, And the Princeſs her 
Daughter, that was marry'd to the Prince Fuſtinian, having at that time a Daughter that 
was marriageable, ſhe entred into treaty with Cardinal Franciſco Barbarino, for the 
Prince ds Paleſtrina their Nephew, and promis'd relticutivn of whatever had been ſe- 
queſtred from them. 

The Barbarini though they had need enough to have buſineſſes accommodated, were 
not ſo weak nevertheleſs as to give ther their eldeſt Son, bur they told her, that he was 
inclin'd to take the Prelacy upon him, ( which was as much as to ſay he delir'd a Cap ) 
and that he would relign his PreteQſhip to the Abbot his Brother, and take the Abbey 
ro himſelf, as it afterwards happen'd, with advantage to them buth ; and in this man- 
ner Charles having teſigned his Primogeniture to eMaffeo Barbarino his Brother, the 
marriage Was concluded, and the ſaid Charles created Cardinal in reſpeR of the ſaid 
Match. 

Yet this accumulation of honour upon honour, was not to be blam'd in the Pope, if 
the exceHent qualities of this young Cardinal be conlider'd , his modeſty is ſo conſp!- 
cuous, and his life ſo unblamable, that he conſtrains the very Enemies of his Family to 
love him, and draws reſpe& from every perſon in he Court, 

Cardinal Franciſco's virtnes are vilible in the virtues of ſuch a Nephew, who depends 
ſo entirely upon the beck of his Unckle, that his obedience appears little leſs than ado- 
ration. 

The greateſt ,part of the day he addiQts either to Study, Devotion, or other Spiritual 
exerciſes, retaining ſome time alſo for politick affairs, under the direQion of his Unckle 
Cardinal Franc:ſco, a per{gn of great experience in thoſe things, to whoſe model and ex- 
ample he frames himſelf oof 

In ſhort, he takes the ſame way with his Predeceſſors that pretended to the Papacy z 
but I ſhall ſay no more of him, becauſe he is not above forty years old, bur in time he may 
be elefted, as ſoon as the greatelt pretender of chem all. 

GIO. BATTIST A SP ADA, a Lucheſe, ( otherwiſe call'd 4s Santa Saſanna ) was 
in his Prelacy entruſted by Urban the eighth, with certain great and conliderable Offices, 
Which he diſcharg'd to kis commendativns ; yet though Urban promis'd him a Cap, he 
Was not (o good as his word, But Innocent being inform'd of the excellency of his quay 
lities, that the ſervices that he had done to the Publique might remain uncewarded no 
longer, he created him Cardinal the 2. of March 1654. 


He is a perſon of yreat prudence, of a good "—__ $Kill'd well enough in the hon, 
- an 
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ind of no ſmall experience in the Court : Cardinal Barbarino ( that loves him at his 
heart ) cryes himup for one of the greateſt Politicians in the World, and addes many 
things more then that to his commendations. 

The Spaniards have great confidence in him, as looking upon him of a quiet nature, 
and not given to novelties. Bur his being ſo ſtrangely united in affeion with Barbarino, 
has given the Grand Duke occaſion of Jealoulie, and to much the more, becauſe they have 
eſpous'd the intereſt of their Country. 

In his Legation of Ferrara he was a little faulry, but they were rather of Omiſſion 
than of Commilſlion, he leaving the Reins too looſe to his Miniſters to be corrupt, in 
ſo much that they who had any bulineſs in his Tribunal, complain'd of the rapacity of 
his Officers, and the too great goodneſs of the Cardinal. 

FRANCISCO eALBICT of Ceſena, is a well deſerving and well affeQed Servant 
to the Duke of Tuſcany, whoſe Vaſlail he is originally, though was born in Ceſena, where 
having exercis'd his pragmatical humour for ſome time, and according to the uſual impe- 
tuoliry of his nature, he conſtrain'd a Gentleman of that Country to handle him like a 
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'Vaſſail indeed : and after ſuch an aftronc, not being able ro ſtay longer in thoſe parts, he 


came to Rome, and entred himſelf into the family of Panzirolo, who carry'd him along 
with him into Spain, in ſpight of ſeveral of his Court that were unwilling to have afſo- 
ciated with ſo extravagant a brain. 

Ar his return from Spain, he was imploy'd by Innocent in the buſineſs of the Fanſeniſts, 
which he tranſafted ſo well, that he was look'd upon as a perſon of great abilities, and 
cunning, if for no other reaſon, for complying ſo exquiſitely with the humour of the 
Pope, that he made him a Cardinal on the 24. of March 1654. which otherwiſe, with 
all Panzrolo's intereſt he could never obtain. Bur the principal cauſe that ſome will have 
for his promotion, was the known animolity berwixt him and Cardinal Xacxlzino, a 
perſon exceedingly odious to Donna Ol:mpia, and the whole houſe of Pamphilia z pre- 
tending that by in:roducing into the Conclave a perſon of his temper and vehemence, all 
the hopes Maculano had, would be daſh'd ; ſo that it it may be ſaid, he was not ad- 
vanc'd upon the {core of his merits, bur that he might be an impediment to all ſuch pra- 
Riles as ſhould be us'd in favour of the ſaid e:Muculano. 

The Tongue of this Cardinal is extremely Satyrical, and he utters many times things 
that are inſufferably ſharp z he has utterly diſoblig'd the Chigt with his talking, againſt 
whom, now they are out of authority, he ſpeaks more frankly than formerly, 

Bur he reckons that a vircue in himſelf, pretending he does it not out - of any malevo- 
lence, but juſtice, as being naturally averſe to. the corruptions of the Age, not of the 
Court ; and therefore he cannor content himfelt to reprehend the vices of other people 
at their private meetings, but in his publique Orations he takes delight to oftentate his 
eloquence in that manner z every body admiring that he ( that is not without his de- 
fe&s himſelf ) ſhould give himſelt over to the cenſuring of other perſons, without any 
reſpec. 

This Satyrical way of proceeding, obfcures the luſtre of his learning, and the great 
experience he has in the affairs of the world ; for other things he has a very good head, 
and is therefore hated by the Spaniard, who is alwayes jealous of ſuch perfons, as they 
that by their contrivances are able to diſturb the repoſe of che whole Univerſe. 

OTTAVIO eAQUAYVINA a Neopolitan, has a geneeepranſe, as 2 perſon that 
has virtue ſufficient to render him worthy of that honour, 5 that the Nobility gf his 
Birth makes him as illuſtrious as his virtues. 

He is very well praRtis'd in the politicks of the Court, and indeed ſo much, he needs 
no addition to qualifie him for the Congregations, or other offices ; but as ro the Su- 
premacy, he could not in any manner attain meerly by that experience he has already 
it would be neceſſary for him to look out for affiitance, which he could ſcarce want ha- 
ving no ſmall number of Allies, and Kindred, who(whether good or bad)are they which 
govern the Church in behalf of the Pope. 

He retains much of the Neapolitan (till, though he has been a long time 'out of that 
Countrey, that is, he is liberal of his tongue, but very ſparing of 41s purſe. Not thar 
he does no generous ations, but only that he wants judgement to diſtribute them with 
| diſcretion, 
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diſcretion, giving all ſometimes to one, and to another nothing, and commonly he offers 
more than he can give, and then gives leſs than he promis'd. 

He obrain'd the Cap the 24. of £farch 1654. but I know not whether of Pope Inno- 
cent, or of his Coulin Donna Olimpia ; For of two perſons, one of them was belov'd 
by the Pope, and hated by Donna Olimpia, and the othes belov'd by Donna Olimpia 
and abhor'd by bis Holineſs ; this Lady was able to eradicate from the Popes heart the 
perſon he afte&ted, and place her own tavourite there, ſooner than his Holinels could put 
her friend out of her mind, to make room for his own. 

Bur that'which gave greateſt occaſion of wonder to the Court was, to ſee that Lady 
that was wont to regard nothing but money, without thinking on the merits of the per- 
ſons recommended, thar ſhe ſhould fix her eye upon a perſon of his worth and deſerts 
without a feeling in the hand. ; 

Her conliderations were politick and good, and ſo allow'd by Innocent himſelf, for 
Donna Ol:mpia having got money enough, the thought it time to lay about her for 
friends; and therefore leeing his Holineſs declining a pace, ſhe betook her ſelf ro her po- 
liticks, endeavouring to. fortihe her Family and perſon, by obliging ſuch perſons of 
worth and nobility, as could upon ws occalion give them proteRion, 

Many believe that this eAquaviva being ſo generous a perſon, left not ſo great a bene- 
fit unrewarded ; but be it as it will, this is molt certain, that upon the bare ſcore of the 
Cap, there was not the leaſt preſent made : and if afterward he was created Cardinal, 
he did any thing in that kind ( which 1 do not believe ) ir was not for that reaſon, but 
ſome other z for this I am ſure of, he knew ſo well the worth of his Family, that he 
would a thouſand times ſooner have been contented to have remain'd without a Cap as he 
was before, than to have tainted it, with the leaſt chought of Simony. 

The Spaniards love him, and honour him ; but I know not whether they be thorovgh- 
ly ſatisfh'd with him, or nor, becauſe in many things he behaves himſelf as a Neuter, not 

expreſling that ardour and zeal, he oughr to do, as he is a ſubjeRt to that Crown , belides 
in the Conclaves he gave them no perfect content. 

CARLO PIO of Ferrara, was Nephew to the lately deceas'd Cardinal of that name, 
who by his ill life, lefr occalion to many peoplc to diſcourſe of him, with no great ad- 
vantage to his reputation. : : 

This Nephew of whom we are ſpeaking was Treſoriere a; Camera, an office that coſt 
eighty thouſand Crowns ; and therefore in the vacancy of ſuch offices, they advanc'd 
perſons not for their merits, but their moneys: The ſame caſe exaQtly happen'd in the 
promotion of Carlo Pio, for Innocent decaying daly, his Coulin was ſtill at his elbow, 
egging and ſoliciting him perpetually ro ſome new way of drawing more ſums to her 
Coffers ; and to give her content, he created him Cardinal the 2d. of March 1654. ſel- 
ling the Treaſurers place to another, and ſo two ſeveral wayes augmenting the Treaſury 


of his Coulin. * ; ; 
The Family of this Lord, for its nobility and deſerts, might well have deſerv'd a Cap, 
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- without this manner of dealing ; however he did well to come by ir as he did, otherwilc 


he might have gone without it as long as he liv'd, 

. Many things might be (aid of the nature of rhis perſon, if the number of them would 
not confound both the Writer, and Reader ; he never injoy'd his health perfectly 
from his youth, he was troubled- with many inhrmities, that diſabl'd him for ſeveral 
funRions ; but he finding himſelf incurable, forc'd his nature by ſome kind of exerciſe, 
as much as was poſſible, and with ſucceſs above the opinions'ot thoſe Phylitians that go- 
vern'd him. 

He had the Church of Ferrara given him, in conſideration rather of his Family than 
his perſon ; but it would have been berter for him ro have refus'd ir, and continu'd in 
Rome, than by accepring it to render that pitrance and remainder ot his health mere weak- 
ly and infirm, by the Jabour of his Paſtoral Cure, and to let the people of his own Coun- 
try know, the quality of his compledtion, 

The principal caule that put him upon that reſolution, was, that he alſo had imbib'd 
that commune Maxim, That the leſs a Cardinal is preſent in the Court, with the more 
eaſe will he in time arrive at the Papacy : which faying, though it be univerſal, bears 
| no 
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no place in the Politicks of the Romans, who being become Maſters of experience, they 
can ealily ſee through their deſigns rhat think that way to conceal them, and do give pre- 
cedence rather ro thoſe that comport themſelves handſomely at Court, than thoſe that 
retire themſelyes into the Country. This Cardinal therefore obſerving, that by reaſou 
of his Youth, or at leaſt the immaturiry of his age for the Popedom, thole hopes 
were too remote from him, he concluded to relign his Church of Ferrara, and to 
change his principals under pretence that the air oft Remme was more agreeable to his 
health. & 

And now to come to the particulars of his humour, I ſhall ſay, that the moſt polirick 
do think him very blamable, as being exceſſively ſevere, and untratable in extremity, 
He would fain have reform'd all the Clergy in his Dioceſs, upon the meer authority of 
a Biſhop ; beginning not with Fatherly exhortations, ſo much as with comminations 
and threatnings, in ſo much that he has taken a courſe to publiſh certain offences, that 
were but private before, and to divide thoſe he delign'd to have united, only to get the 
reputation of a good Magiſtrate. 

Bur he intended to have done all this to a good end, having an ambition to make him- 
ſelf thought an honeſt man, and zealous for rhe Church , without obſerving, tha 
when Zeal is net accompany'd with moral Prudence, tro moderate the impulſes. of 
Narture, ic becomes odious even to good men, and inſtead of Zeal, diſcovers it ſelf to 
be Tyranny. | 

Bur this is an infirmity peculiar in this preſent” age to thoſe Eccleſiaſticks, that if by 
weakneſs of Age, or ſtrength of Eontinence, they torbear thoſe publick ſcandals of the 
Fleſh, they preſently ſwell, and boaſt up the excellency of their Nature, with which they 
come afterwards to a certain heat, and arrogance, they call Zeal : and of this ſort is the 
Zeal of this Cardinal eſteem'd, who to ſpeak truth has bur few frailties to corre, 
either that his infirmiries do debilitate his Nature, or his virtue over-power It; it is 
ſufficient that there are no conſiderable faults to be found in him, unleſs it be that he is 
bur little inclin'd to do kindneffes for any body, and that he is too fierce in the confuta- 
tion of him that refuſes to ——_ at the firſt da eſpecially if it be in matters of Conſci- 
ence, in which he is ſcrupulous to the higheſt. | 

As for his Negotiations he cannot expe& much, having had no occaſion to be exercis'd 
in great affairs ; beſides his remper is too tender, and would nor ſutter him to take ſuch 
imployments upon him, though perhaps he would torce himſelf rather than be behind 
the reſt, his brain being {timulared by the ſame thing, that excites the whole Colledge to 
the Papacy : In time he might make an offer at the Papacy, as others do, I know not 
whether he would obtain it ; but this I know, that many perſons inferiour to him have 
leap'd into the Vatican. 

CARLO GUALTIERI of Orvietta, was by the mediation of 'Denna Olimpia pro- 
mored ro the Cardinalſhip, the 2. of earch 1654. not that he was a perſon worthy of 
a Cap, or that the Pope had made uſe of him in any conſiderable affair, bur becauſe it 
was his fortune to be ally'd to the Houſe of Pamphilia. 

Innocent was really in his own mind ayerſe from introducing perſons of ſo ſmall virtue 
as this, and Maldachino, into the Sacred Colledge, amongſt ſo many Eminent perſons, 
and ſo many great Princes, But Donna Olimpia, who was Paramount and did what ſhe 
pleas'd, caſt ſuch a miſt before the eyes of that /nnocent Pope, that he diſcern'd not what 
he did himſelf, by the promotion of thoſe two perſons, uniting them and fixing them 
upon her, and which 1s of greater importance, leaving ſo many perſons that for many 
years together had worn themſelves out in the ſervice of the Church ; which his poor 
Holineſs forgot, till the errour was committed, and all the Streets of Rome in a tumult 
to have it remedy'd. If the qualities of ,Maldacbino and Gualtiers were compar'd, 
Gualtieri's though they are good for little or nothing, are yet leſs ridiculous than the 
former. 

Donna Olimpia imploy'd him in her ſecret affairs, that is, ſhe made him negotiate the 
ſelling of Benefices, in which ſhe did very ill, to entruſt things of great importance in 
the hands of a perſon of no experience, and leſs judgement ; but as bad as he was, he 
knew well enough to make bis advantages of the Ele&tion ſhe gave him, from w_ he 

| earn'd 
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learn'd alſo great dextcriry. in ſhearing ot his Flogkz jan in his Church of Ferms 
( of which he is Biſhop ) he diſdains not from time t9'-$ime to receivePteſevts from: 
- Clerks, not that he demands them.,..but when: they are offer'd ht-never re- 

es them, WW OL e2:3911 T: ST;:90 dry nts 

The Pope gave him this Bithoprick, 'not-10 recompetce any deſert.he-had found in 

him, nor that he thonghr hin worthy ro-execute that Paſtoral charge, -bug'/only 40 fend 
him packing from Rome, it going againſt the hair to ſee in the Conliltorieg and publique 
meetings, 4uch a creature [itting amongſt ſo many Cardinals of renoun;; and he bad dons 
_=_ yet, had he by: is honourable a baniſhment ſent: Aſaldachino. 35-t3r from: the 

ort. .* | th y #:.*: «1 T _ 

It there be any thing good in» this 'Gxa/rzeri, it is that he is not envious,” and thax 
knowing his own ignorance, he takes krnllyzthe advice! of any one that knows more 
than himſelf ; being very ſeldome obftiniten his opinion, -but in cale 6f anger, or ſonie 
particular paſſion.  rre(C 'o 

DECIO eAZZOLINI is the laſt Cardinal of the Creation of Inocerts the tenth £. 
he is of a Sic:lian Race, though born in the City of Ferme in the Marquijne of 'e Ancona, 
where we have ſaid Gualtiers was Bilhop. oÞ jo1+ | 

It would be a long ſtory, if we ſhould ſet down the whole caule of his Bxalration, and 
we ſhould be forc'd ro repeat much of what. has been ſaid already ; I (hall only tay, thar 
being conſcious of his incapacity of arriving.at that Grandeur his ambjzjon: prompted 
him to, as having no means nor merits. ro-advance him, nor;any thing be&lides-a limple 
Prelature, he took npon him that way'which takes very oftin the Court of Rome, and 
that is in plain terms he turn'd Spy ; in which.he improv'd himſelf ſo wel, it was gene- 
rally believ'd rhere was not any one more'dexterous in diſcovering the corruptions of 
others than he ; and this he maniteſted, when Pope /pnecent was in cranſaRtion- of ſome= 
thing with theBarbariz,npon the acquilition of the Kingdom of Naples;che Burbarini ha- 
ving a great thirſt after certain Principaliries of thar Crown, which talling into the hands 
of the Church, they doubted not by the power'ot their purie ro have a competent ſhare 
thereof. Cardinal Aſtall: having notice of all .C though tho Barbarin: bad render'd him 
ſo ſupicious to the Pope, thaz he was Kept at a di{tance fruw 1iis d chgn ). he gave im- 
mediate intelligence to the Spaniard, with1whom he Kept a {trift correſpondence. Which 
being ſmelt by eAzzolin+ atrer his wonted manner being Clerk of the Breves, a charge 
of no ordinary importance, and confidence, he gave a private account of ir ro the Pope, 
who us'd eAſtall: very ill upon it, depriving bim ( as every body knows ) of all he had 
given him, except his Cap; by way of recompence making eAzzolint Cardinal the 24, 
of March 1654. and fo it was firlt diſcover'd, that the ruine and fall of Aſtail; was oc- 
calion'd in great part by the Relarions, whether true or falſe of this pertoun, who has 
lince made the myſtery of a Spy.ſo honourable, that ar preſent, in hopes of great re- 
wards, there are Prelats of greater reputation than he have undertaken the ſame way. 

Bur moſt of them find themſelves miltaken, every one not being of Jrocents mind, 
to love the Treaſon and not the I raitor. , 

1n the laſt Conclave he beltirr'd himſelf very much for the intgreſt of Ke/þ15/ioff, to 
whom he gave relation ſeveral times of all the ob{trudtions he met with, wherewinh Aoſpi- 
gliofi was (lo well ſatisfy'd, that the very night of his Elettion, he declar'd the faid eA<z- 
lant his Secretary of State, a place of great truſt, and which he had cxecured him{clt 
thorough the whole Pomiticate of eAlexander. 

The friends of this e/zzolin; do cry him uptor a perſon of very grezt jndgement and 
experience in politick atfairs ; but rhole that have try'd him in bulincls, do {ay there is 
nothing in him extraordinary, but a certain dextericy. of the pen, which he has acquir'd by 
long converſation in the Secretaries place. 

Bug there'were any thing in him more than ordinarily conſpicuous, it would t; 
clip certain defeQs thar over-rule him, and particularly by his amours to all k;-, 
of Ladies, both Virgins, and Waves, he paſſing moſt of his time in carelling of them, nv: 
regarding whether the Republique receives any advantage, or no. 

Of how poor and abje&t a ſpirit he 1s, appears by this, that even whillt he was 2 C:r- 


dinal, he hath yeilded himſelt up ro certain Doxeys brought into his Chanbecr, by 
CC! MG 
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Certain Fryer his Pandor ; bur ſince he began to;have familiar converſe in the. Court of 
the Queen of Sweden, his thoughts are ſomewhavadvanc'd. _ _ 

-eAlexandty not enduring'the publiqueneſs.of:this Cardinals atnours, ſent him: Legat 
to Ravenna, rather to remove him'out of his ſight, than for any thing elſe ; after his de- 
parture there wete many things:diſcover'd, - which. gave great occaſion of diſcourſe abour 
che Court. ' Yet ir is as true, he was no ſooner return'd, but his yery preſence ſtopp'd the 
mouths of rhe people, if not of the Court. © $ wa, 

- The wholen of Cardinals created by Urban the eight , were 72. which made a 

wit oftheeC ourt ſay, That among all the Popes of Reme;. Urban was the only Vi- 
car of Chriſt ; for as Chriſt had choſen for the ſervice of the Church 72 Diſciples, ſo had 
Urban call'd 32- Cardinals to the Apoſtleſhip'; with this difference only, that the firſt 
were made by out Saviour to be ſerviceable ry the Chrittians, but the laſt ro make the 
Chriſtian ſerviceable to rhem : which gives the Proteſtants occaſion to laugh both at Car- 
dinals and Pope too. 

- Theſe Cardinals were created in eleven ſeveral Ordinations, and to ſpeak the truth, 
the greateſt parrof thoſe that were promoted, were. but ordinary perſons, of no emi- 
nence, either for learning, or extra&tion, having more regard to advance the intereſt of 
his own Family; than the Ornament of the Church. True it 4s, his intention was to 
have fill'd che Colledge with perſons of eminence, but he was either diverted by his Ne- 
phews, or repented himſelf of thoſe inclinations, and gave the Gap to ſuch, as had ſcarce 
wit enough to-know which way ”twas co be worn. | 
Innocent the tenth made 39 in ten Ordinatiors,-making as many Ordinations in ten 
years, 25 Urbandid in twenty ; yet if the merit of the perſons be compar'd that were 
created in nnocents time, and in Urbans, thoſe that were promoted by Innocent, will 
doubtleſs rranſcend thoſe very much that were created by Urban, though -[nnocent him- 
felf had his failings too, and-introduc'd perſons into the Colledge that were fit ro wear. 
the habit of a'/poor Fryer in a Cloyſter, rather than the Robes of a Cardinal in the Col- 
ledge. But this is certain, had it not been for Donnt Olrmpia, Innocent would have cho- 
ſen ſuch as had been worthy of the Colledge , for thoſe that he created himſelf, of his 
own proper motion, and without the advice of -his Couſin, were all perſons of emi- 
nencez whereas all that were promoted by her means ( excepr one or two at the moſt ) 
were rather ro fill up the namber, than ro adorn the Church. 

The principal care of the Popes ſhould be to fill up the Colledge with ſuch perſons, as 
ſhould be an honour and reputation to their Robes; and not with ſuch as ſtand gaping in 
hopes to receive honour by them. A great\hame it is for the Church of Chrilt to lay, 
that for an age backward, the Popes have had no other deſign but to make their Grooms 
and their Footmen Cardinals, and to pa(s'by Princes, and perſons of worth, and ſuch as 
have with ſo much labour and ſweat, endeavour'd the advancement, not of the Nepo- 
:ſmo, but Chriſtianity it ſelf. |; 

For my part I cannot ſee by what policy it is,” that the Popes of our dayes ( to go no 
further ) have in their Creations of Cardinals, had more regard to the number than the 
qualifications of them, although their qualities be of much more importance than their 
number, and of more benefit both to the Church and Pope: 

Two Cardinal Princes, of quality, of birth, and eſteem, are more capable of ador- 
ning the Cardinalitial dignity, of detending the intereſt of the Church, and of adding 
ſplendour to the Court, than a dozen ſuch Clowns, - as ( be it ſpoken with reverence 
are t00 often to be ſeen in the Colledge, with the Scarlet upon their ſhoulders. He thar 
recejves a Cap, to do it honour, forces himſelf what he can to let the world ſee he is able 
to do it, and that he be not indebted to his dignity ; bur he thar receives his Robes to be 
honour'd by them, looks no further than his own intereſt ; ir is ſufficient ro him he is 
accounted a Cardinal, as if the 'Cardinalſhip were in him, not he in the rp 


ſhip ; ſo great a difference 1s there betwixt receiving the Purple, and bei iv'd 
by it. 
There is no douht but it would be more for the adyantage of rhe Popes, to create 
their Cardinals, few in number, and great in worth, than it is to have whole Troops of 
them, inconliderable in their qualities, and great only in their number. The principal 
; end 
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end of the Popes ( as I have ſaid in another place ) in the creation of Cardinals, (unleſs 
it be the filling of his purſe ) is nothing bur the ſupporting the fortunes of his Family, 
and the leaving his Nephews ſuch Friends in the Conclave and Colledge, as may ſtand by 
them in caſc ot perſecution, and be Advocates in their cauſes. 

Nor is this (/if it be con(ider'd nearly ) ill policy ; yer it would be much more pro- 
firable, if inſtead of _ inferiour perſons ProteRors of the Nephews, they would 
chooſe ſuch potent Cardinals, as could defend them by the greatneſs of their own Fa- 
milies, and not by the virtue only of another mans Gown. Great perſons are alwayes 
great, and their words are valued accordingly, fo that if the Purple be but added, they 
throw flame and luſtre about every thing : Thoſe that are bur ordinary, and of but mo- 
derate Talents, though they have the honour of the Purple, yer they can do nothing but 
meanly, becauſe the Juſtre they caſt is unnatural and forc'd, and turns all their glory into 
ſmoak. Moreover, it would be much more for the advantage of the Popes, to-create few 
Cardinals, and thoſe Great, than ro create many, and thole ordinary and mean ; when 
I ſay Great, 1 mean Princes, that nor only honour the Purple with their perſons, bur 
ſpare the money of the Chamber, ( I ſhould have ſaid, of the Popes ) whereas poor 
Cardinals do weaken and diſable the Datary, the Popes being oblig'd with Penſions, 
Benefices, and Biſhopricks, to maintain and put them into a capacity of ſupporting their 
Cardinalſhip honourably : But all that money would be reſery'd, either Necks - 
ber, or for the Nephews, or for the Pope ; becaule Princes receive not the Cap, out of 
any regard to the profit of the Cardinalſhip, bur by their being Cardinals to adde profir 
ro the Thurch, 

On the other (ide, the Court of Ryme is ſo far Majeſtick, and reckon'd among the 
principal of the World, by how far the Cardinals do render it ſo, for by how much 
the perſons are conliderable, that carry the Purple, by ſo much is the Court more ſplen- 
did and magnificent, becauſe the Court is made magnificent by the Cardinals. 

To this purpoſe | remember I was ſpeaking one day with a Foreign Gentleman, of 
the Grandeur of the Court of Rome, and I having ſaid, that its greateſt ornament and 
glory, confiſted in the perſons of the Cardinals, who reſembling Kings, the Court by 
Cnboncncn was adorn'd with as many Kings, as Cardinals : But he having been in Rome, 
and holding particular intelligence, had good information of the intereſts and policies of 
the Popes, anſwered me thus; Sir, the habit makes not the Monk,, but the Monk, the 
babit : Anill man though be wears a Religions habit, is but an vil man ſtill , but a good man 
in the worſt babit, ſhall be eftcem'd good notwithſtanding. 1n like manner, it 15 not the Purple 
that makes the Cardinal, but the Cardinal the Purple ; ſo that the Cardinals would be Kings 
indeed, if the Popes would chooſe them amongit the Princes, and not among#t ſuch as they 
200 often do. 

is ſpeak the truth, how can that Cardinal be an henour to the Court, that cannot 
read ? how can he adde ſplendor to the Papacy, that cannot write ? how can he give 
Majeſty to an Imperial City, that is bur the off-ſpring of a Country Village ? how can 
he merit the Title of a King, that never convers'd but with the vileſt of the people ? Yer 
of ſuch kind of ſtuff the Popes make their Cardinals too often ; and then how can that 
Court be thought great, or ſerviceable ro the Church, if they that ſerve it are Kings 
indeed by name, bur Scoundrils in fa&t ? Ler chart Cap be beſtow'd on thoſe that know 
how to wear it ; let him be advanc'd to the Cardinalſhip, that has deſerv'd to be a King : 
In ſhorr, thoſe Popes that delire to ſee the Church and the Cour: ſhining in Majeſty and 
ſplendor, let not them conferr that honour upon the quantity, bur the quality of the 
Perſons. 

Innocent the tenth began his promotions with the greateſt glory in the World, ha- 
ving open'd his Creation, by giving his firſt Cap to the moſt Serene Prince G10. Carle ds 
Medici, Brother to the Great Duke of Tuſcany, and that on the 14th. of November 1 644. 
a perſon of that worth, that for thoſe rwenty years he liv'd a Cardinal, he may be ſaid ro 
have been the glory of the Colledge. The next year continuing in that good humour, 
he created Franciſco e Maria Farneſe, Brother to the Duke of Parma; who joyning the 
Highneſs of- his Birth, to the Eminence of the Cardinaiſhip, added konour to the Order, 
and had done it more, had not the CG of his death prevented ir. The third 

year 
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Year he gave the Cap £0 Giovanni Caſimiro, the King of Polands Brother, which he afccr- 
wards relign'd in the year. 1648. being.call'd back to receive that Crown in the room 
of his Brother, that was lately dead ; by that means making it clear, -that the Purple cah 
produce a Scepter, if the Purple be taken from the Sceprers. And laſt pf all, in the latt 
year but one of his Pontificate, ambitious perhaps to immortalize his: Name, by a&- 
' Mitting the moſt Eminegt perſons into the Colledge , he created ; Prince Frederic, 
Lantgrave of Haſſia Cardinal, of whom we have ſpoken already in his propcr place. 

Paul the ffth had a patticular aim thorow the whole courle of his Popedum, to en- 
noble che Court, to adde new Majeſty to the Colledge, and to ſelc& ſuch perſons as were 
proper by their own grandeur, to defend the honour of the.Church z and accordingly m 
three promotions, he. advanc'd five Princes of very great quality ro the Cardinalihip,, 
viz, eMauritio $0h to the Duke of Sevey, who rengunc'd it afterwards, to marry ouc 
of the Neeces, holding /ix. leſs ſcandal to tubjeRt himſelf to :a Lady, than to be a llave tg 
the Nipotilme of Urhenche eighth 3 Ferdinando, and YVicenzo Gonſaga, both Sons co the 
Duke of Xantoa ; Carlo ds Medici, $6n to the Duke of Tuſcany ; and Ferdinando In- 
fante ds Spagna, who as-Hiſtories report, \immorraliz'd the honour of the Catdinalfhip, 


- 


by hgbring tor the Faich,of Chriſt, ' _. 

Urban the eighth that lived Pope ſo long, although he created three Princes Cardinals, 
viz. Nicelo Franciſco, Rrother to the Duke of Lorain, Gro. Alberts, Brother to the 
King of Poland; and Rinald d'Eſte, Brother to the Duke of EHodena, yet tor all thar 
he was either diverted by,his Kindred afterwards, or elſe his own inclinations were not 
fix'd upon ſuch Noble objeRs, and he endeavour'd to keep at a diltance'from the Colledge 
ſuch perſons as defery'd the Cap, not only-for the glory of their Birth, but for the many 
ſervices they had perform'd for the Church : In this manner Vrbaz kept ſeveral Princes 
as far from the Cardinalſhip as was pollible, and amongſt the reſt Franciſco eIaria 
Farneſe, Brqther to the Duke of Parma, who as many wayes deſerv'd it, as any one ; 
But the Pope poltponing the publick intereſt of the Church, to the fancy and Capriccio 
of his Kindred, depriv'd the ,Colledge of ſo; Honourable a Member, the Church of ſa 
conſiderable a Protector, his.own Family of ſo gotent a ſupport, and his own perſon of 
the acquilition of a Fame, more immorral.than that of his being Pope : For when the 
Popes do give occalion and matter to have it immortaliz'd, they immortalize their own 
Names themſelves ; nor ican, they find any, more honourable way, than by filling the 
Cardinalitial Colledge with-perſons of Henour. 

But that which is moſt conſiderable w, he not only diſoblig'd the Cardinal Princes that 
were created by Paxls, but thoſe few alſo that he created himſelf, being forc'd thereto 
for certain pirtitull and poor-ſpirited reaſons, in ſo much that they were leaving of the 
Court, and tetiting out of Rome, rather than to ſee the Prerogative of their Births, pro- 
ſtituredto a few perſons that had not wit noreducation enough to ule them civilly, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as had deſerv'd their promotion by their other virtues. Arndt is moſtcertain, 
( 1 beg the. peoeen of rheir relations that are living, becauſe 1 write only the common 
opinion, hat is declar'd in ſeveral Hiſtories ) the Church would Have been in great 
perplexity, to.ſce it ſelf out of all hopes of being ſerv'd by Princes, if another Urban had 
ſucceeded the former, and not an lznocent. Bur that God that governs all things, above 
the comprehenſion of man, put clear other choughts into the heart ot Innocent, ( who by 
his Divine providence, was call'd to the Papacy ) than what were in Urban ; for as the 
one. endeayour'd what he could to keep the Purple from the ſhoulders of the Princes, 
the more did the other labour to place it there. 

eAlexander the ſeventh, that began his Pontificate with the zeal of a Saint, and the 
magnificence of eAlexander the Great, exprelſs'd a great ambition that he had, to ſee in 
his time the Court more Majeſtick than ever , and he ſought out all the wayes he could 
to adorn ir, not only by endeavouring the number of: Ambaſſadors of Foreign Princes 

gight be encreas'd, ( who do adde indeed great ſplendor to a Court ) but he declar'd 
alſo, he would fill up the Colledge with more Eminent perſons, than had ever been ſeen 
there before z and at this rate he diſcours'd frequently, not only with the Cardinals 
themſelves, but with his Familiars and Domeſticks, proteſting his whole delign was to 


promote half a dozen Princes at the leaſt z which being related to an old Courtier, _ 
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told a Friend of his, that had a mind to a Cap, Sir, till now I look'd pon you 45 a Cardi- 
nal, becauſe Cardinals were made formerly of any thing, but now the Pope 15 reſolv'd to 1n.2he 
them of the beſt only. there #s but little hopes for you, I underſtand you, (reply'd the uther ) 
and I had rather wave the ſervices I have done to the Church for the ſake of a Prince, than 
of an 1gnoble Competitor. : 

To the M:rqueſs of Majerta, Ambaſſador from the Duke of Savoy, eAlexarder made 
no ſmall proteſtations, that he was very ſorry he could not find one perſon in that Royal 
Family of the Duke, that was capable of the Cardinalicial Dignity, whereby he mighr 
ſatisfie his natural inclination, of adding new ſplendor to the Colledge, by introducing 

r{ons of that eminence, and extraction. 

And ſuch prerences as theſe he us'd to the Ambaſſadors of other Princes, that is, of 
ſuch in whoſe Families he ſaw no hopes of finding a perſon proper for ſo great an honour. 
Bur it was known very well, he us'd no ſuch diſcourſes bur in meer hypocrilie, becauſe he 
never made any ſuch Propulitions to thoſe Princes that were able to have furniſh'd him. 
And this piece of diſſimulation, for-which he was ſuſpected at Court, was verified to- 
wards his latter end, when as there being two Cardinals of the Houſe of CAedici dead, 
who without doubt had been the greateit Ornament of that Sacred Colledge, and it be- 
ing in his power to have immorraliz'd his Name, by the promotion of others out of the 
ſame ; he {hut his eyes, and his ears, againit all the overtures that were made, ſo that in- 
ſead of re-admitting one at lealt of the ſaid Family into the vacancy, he fill'd them both 
up with Szeneſes, chooling rather to rob the Church of ſo great an honour, than deny 
himſelf the laricude of his paſſions, in ſo much as after his-laſt promotion, which he 
made dying as it were, and in his Bed, many people began to cry out, that it was bur fit 
the Church ſhould remain a Widdow, without a Paſtor, leeing it was.his will, the Col- 
ledge ſhould remain a Widdaw, without any more of the Houte of Medic. 

nd indeed for a whole age to this time, there has not been found in the Colledge fo 
few Cardinal Princes, as at preſent, eſpecially. of the Houſe of Medici, the Cardinals of 
which, have not only labuur'd by their outward magniticence to preſerve the ſplendor 
of the Court, but upon ſeveral occaſions have demonitrated to the Popes, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to continue ſuch perſons in the Colledge, tour defence of the reputation of the 
Popedom, and the honour of the Church ; and this ghe Houſe of Chigs above all others 
would acknowledge, did not their paſſions blind their belief, for wichvur the aſſiſtance 
of the two Cardinals of the Houſe edict, eAlexander would have found himſelf 
more than once, or twice either, in fich a Labyrinth of bulineſs, as would have been pre- 
judicial not only to his own Family, but to the common good of Chriſtendom ; and 
particularly, in the time of that accident ro the Duke of Crequy : Bur for all that, he re- 
arded not tro deprive his own Houſe, of the proreQtion of that ; it being the cuſtom 
{ by natural inſtin& ) of ſuch as are born Subje&-, co kick and repine agatnſt their na- 
tural Lords; and this was manifeſt in Pope eAlexander, who in the beginning of his 
Papacy, ſpake of nothing more in all his Conliſtories both publick and-private, than of 
"the tranſcendent worth in the Houſe and Perſon of the Great Duke ; but afterwards to- 
* wards his latter end, having opportunity of ſhewing the effe&ts of his pretended atteRtion, 
and the obligations he ougat ro him, as his Subje&, by promoting tome perſon of the 
Houſe of Medzci to the Cardina)(hip, forgetting what he had ralk'd in the beginning, the 
Grand Duke was the la(t perſon in his thoughts, 

It is moſt certain, that tur theſe hundred years and more, there has not been a Pope 
like Alexander in the Church, fo little 1nclin'd ro make Cardinal Princes, he not having 
had the honour to have created one in his whoje time, a thing that has not happen'd in a 
whole age betore ; ſome Popes having created two, ſome three, ſome more, ſome leſs, 
as is to be ſeen in the Caridlogue of the Popes, only eAlexander alone created not one, 
But this I cannot attribute ſv 'muc ro the 11] difpolition of eAlexander, as to the ill for- 
tune of his Pontiticare, that could not accommodate the times to the will of Alexander, 
nor the will of eAlexander to the times z in ſo much that the Church was the greatelt 
ſufferer. 

When the Cardinal Princes dye, the Popes may well mourn, eſpecially it they have 


not an intention to fill up their places with new Princes, 
Lz And 
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And now I ſpeak of mourning, I will be bold to ſay, before I paſs any further, that 
inſtead of thar, the greateſt pleaure the Popes receive at any time, is the news of the 
death of a Cardinal ; and on the other (ide, the Cardinals are as glad at the death of the 
Pope, and that either out of hopes to arrive at the Popedom themſelves, or at leaſt by 
virtue of their own negotiations, to preferr ſome perſon depending upon their amity 
and beck. The Popes rejoyce to have vacancies in the Colledge, out of a deſire to leave 
great numbers of Creatures oblig'd ro follow the intereſt of the Nipotiſme : And becauſe 
the Cardinal Princes do uſually walk in wayes that are independant, and moſt ayreeable 
to the intereſt of their own Families, and ro the publick advantage of the Church, or 
rather becauſe they are aſham'd to give their Votes at the direftion of the Nephews, 
therefore are the Popes ſo carefull of their intereſt, ſo ſhy and cautious in promoting 
them, holding this as a Maxime, that ſo many Caps as are given to the Princes, ſo many 
Votes are given away from the Nephews : And this it is, that inclines them ro make 
Cardinals rather of ſuch perſons as will ( with Reverence be it ſpoken ) be led by the 
Noſe by the Nipotiſme, than of the Princes, that would certainly make the Popes Ne- 
phews to fullow them. 

Nor is it a wonder, ſeeing in truth, the more thoſe Cardinals that are made by the 
dozens, are oblig'd to follow the Commands of the Nipotiſme, the more are the Car- 
dinal Princes concern'd to preſerve the liberty of the Colledge, and to endeavour that the 
Nephews do follow their ſteps. The ordinary Cardinals receive the Cap, becauſe ir ſuits 
with the intereſt of the Nipotiſme : The Princes receive the Purple, becauſe the Maje(t 
of Chriſtendom, and the reputation of the Sacred Colledge requires it ; and belides theſe 
are oblig'd to defend the priviledges ot the Colledge, and the honour of the Church , 
whereas the other are ty'd only to gratifie the Nipotiſme, and ſhew themſelves flaves as 
it were to their wills. The Popes therefore being well inſtrued in this kind of learn- 
ing, do for the moſt part fill up the Colledge with perſons hit ro be commanded, and in 
ſpight of the honour of the Church, keep off thoſe that are able to Command, and that 
indeed have deſerv'd it. 

At leaſt if the Popes be not inclin'd to the honour of the Church, and the glory of the 
Cardinalitial Colledge, and do not therefore create them Cardinals that are Princes 
born ; yet they ought to take care to advance ſuch as are learned, for their own private 
reputations, the Church having great need of them , for ſeeing the Hereticks write ſo 
learnedly again it, it is neceſlary it ſhould be defegdyd with learning, 

The Colledge of Cardinals was never ſo ill profWed with learned men, as now , tis 
true, it abounds in imaginary learning enough, every one believing himſelf wiſer than 
Solomon ; and theſe are not my Sentiments only, bur the opinion of ſuch as are daily in 
Rome, and nearly converſant with the Cardinals themſelves, and have frequent opportu- 
nities to make the experiment, 

When I firſt rook a reſolution of publiſhing this Work, which I had before con- 
ceiv'd in my mind, I writ ſeveral Letters to my Friends in Rome, and in other places, 
that they ſhould give mea relation of the ſeveral Cardinals, and of their virtues and 
vices ; particularly | requeſted, with reiterated inſtances, that they would give me ad- 
vice, What Learning there was amongſt them, which of the Cardinals had the moſt of it, 
and whether any of them was more learned than other people, 

The Anſwers were different in this particular, but they agreed well enough in the 
main : One writ me word, That learning was ſo rare among#t them, that with all the dili- 
gence he could uſe, be could not find the leaſt print of it. Another writ, That there were 
ſo many 1gnorant Cardinals, they would not ſuffer a learned one to be ſeen. There was one, 
and ( which is more conſiderable ) a Pricit, that ſent me word, That he could not find 
a Cardinal in the Sacred Colledge, that had ſpent ſo much time at School, as he had loſt in 
enquiring what improvements they had made by their ſtudy. An Academick return'd me 
this anſwer ; That Literature was out of faſhion at Court, becauſe every one pretended to 
be learned, in ſo much that the Cardinals valued not to be fo, becauſe they look'd upon 
learning 4s Pedantique and beneath them, A Roman all wit, and indifterently well 
learned, return'd me this anſwer, That the Cardinals were created by the Popes, and 
their Nephews, and they bad rather find rich perſons, than learned Not unlike to 

this 
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this was the anſwer of one of my greateſt Conhdents, who writ to me in this manner. 
$1 R, Tour humour ts not at all correſponding with the humour of the Nephews, tlicy 

look for money from the Cardinals, and you for learning , but I can aſſure you the N phevy's 

underſtand them better than you, becauſe money is eaſier found among jt them. than learning - 


had the Church the power of elething her Caramals, 1 am ſure the Colle..ge would be of ans- 
ther mold , but the Nephews baving the creation of them at their pleaſures, 1s the reaſon 
why there are ſo many ignorant ones ;, becauſe they think_ not ſo much of the advantage of 
the Church, as of their own. Formerly they choſe perſons emunent in all forts of learning, 
becauſe the genius of that age was inclin'd to vntue, but at preſent, virtuous men may lye 
and rot in their ſtudies, it 15 an age of gold in Rome, 1 mean for the Vopes, who have abſo. 
Inte power to make, and unmake, and to beſtow his Caps, as he pleaſes. Forbear | bejcech you 
to inquire after learned Cardinals any further, leſt you your ſelf be thought 1gnorant, for 
with us every body knows there us nothing leſs thought on 3n Rome. 

Wirh this Letter, I receiv'd another at the lame time, but from another of my friend; 
that writ thus, «Among the Cardinals there are many 1gnorant to be found, few that te 
derſtand latin, but of thoſe that you call moderately learned, the number 1s ſo ſmall, 1 am 
aſham'd to give you an account 0n't ; nevertheleſs 1 would force my ſelf to endure that aſe 
couragement ( for 'tis certainly a diſcouragement for a man to ſerk, tbing in a place, where 
it 1s not to be found ) if their virtue was accompany d with modeity ; for to fay the truth, 
thoſe few Cardinals that have any learning, have jo overlay it with vice, that ignorance 
wonld be more deſirable with a good converſation, than the greateſt depth of learning with an 
all one. 

And this is the diſcourſe at Rame of the Scholarſhip of the Cardinals; a thing that 
brings no ſmall incommodity to the Chriſtian Religion, becavſe it cannor ſupport it ſelf 
without the aſſiſtance of learned men, who are they indeed that (erve as banks again{t 
the impetuolity of that torrent, that ſprings dayly trom the Fountain of Herelie, by a 
ſtream of falſe opinions, indangering the pollution of chat pure Evangelical River, that 
purles ſo \weetly and ſonorouſly in the ears of the Faithtul, 

And this is ; an an by ſundry eminent 'perſons, that by the labour of their 
hands, and the ſweat of their brains, have confured thouſand of Herelies ; and ir is well 
enough known to our age thar has had the fortune to ſee thoſe two Lamps of learning, 
Bellarmive and Toledo, combaring with ſo much ardour againſt Hereticks, and ſpending 
more-ſweat in the ſervice of the Church, than can ealily be imagin'd. 

Ar preſent, ſuch as they ſeem to be banith'd out of the Church, as well as from the 
Conliſtory of Cardinals, for there is not any one now adayes that undcrtakes the defence 
of Chriſtianity againſt its enemies : yet I ad unwilling ro think that learning is baniſh'd 
out of the Church, but rather out of the hearrs of the Popes, who forgetting their du ies in 
the promotions of Cardinals, have no other aim, than to accommodate their own Fami- 
lies, before the Church of Chriſt ; ſo that they not oily take no care, to tind out learned 
men, bur they diſpiſe them when they are ofter'd. 

This is the reaſon that all that are in Rgme do {trive to be aforchand with the world, 
and to obtain the good will of his Holineis, not by ſuch means as were formerly us'd; 
for of old, the Popes requir'd nothing bur learning of thoſe perſons that delir'd to pats ro 
the molt conſpicuous degree in the Church ; and therefore no body qurit {v4 mich as pre- 
tend to any office or dignity, that was not largely endued with that, and the more Scho- 
larſhip they had, the ſooner were they receiv'd by his Holineſs. Ar preſent they have 
other methods, learning is ſo ineffectual in the Yarican,that there is no 6ne dares venture 
to carry it thither, it being much better to barter their Gates that ruic the roaſt now with 
Gold, than with any thing clle, tor 'tis that which will open them fooncit, 

It is not many months lince, [ ask'd a certain Curate that was reading theſe words, 
In principo erat Kerbum, the cauſe why ignorance raign'd fo much amongtt the Py 'elts, 
and he anſwered me in theſe words ; Men would be beaſts to ſtudy :o be Prieſts, whilſt the 
Popes makes Cardinals of eAſſes : Every body knows, that it it be c.lie tor the bealt of a 
Prieſt to obtain a Cap, 'cwill be much more eafte for a Secular Als to be made a Canon. 

The Religious, thar are in ſo little requeſt at the Court ( ] mcan thoſe of any reading ) 


retire themſelves trom their Studies, with hopes, that by torbcating to proſecure and im- 
pivuve 
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prove their Jearning, ao. 8mm to advance themſelves, becauſe they obſerve is 
ignorance, not learning, beitows the places in the Fatican.. In ſhort, I find the {trifteſt 
account the Popes are to give at the Tribunal of Guds Jultice, 1s, that they have diſ- 


courag'd learning, and promoted ignorant. I know all this is better known to the Popes, 


+ than to me ;, but the miſery is, they will not know what they are oblig'd to do, and 


which would immortallize their names much better than the Gold they leave to their 
Nephews. | 

Their Gold will fail them, but their good names will neyer, and yet 'this good name 
is nothing ſo dear to the Popes, as the other , but if they would content themſelves with 
a little of both, the buſineſs would be ſomething«ollerable. | 

If the number of the Cardinals were but fix or ſeven, as they were in the infancy of 
the Church, the Popes indeed might have ſome excuſe, chat might fſatisfie ſuch Princes 
as deſerve Caps, and ſuch learned perſons as the Church have need of ; but what can 
they fay now for refuling to introduce learned men, and Princes, into the Colledge ? I 
. Will nor ſtand hereto make an Epilogue, nor recite many places in the Hiſtory of the 
Popes, in which they ſpeak of dozens of Cardinals created without ſo much as one 
Prince, or one learned man, there being no other deiign, but the ſatisfaRtion of private 
intereſt. 

He that underſtands the Hiſtory of the Court of Rome, let him have the curiolity to 
ſee whether 1 lye or riot ; let him read the deſcription of the Promotions, that would 
know the quality of the perſons that are created Cardinals. "Urban the eighth, after he 
had created ſeventy and more, towards the latter end of his life reſoly'd to make one per- 
ſona Cardinal, out of pure conlideration of his learning, and that was Father = ds 
Lugo a Spaniſh Jeſuice z bur if the truth were kno'an, there were other reaſons belide, 
for that would have ſcarcely been ſufficient. In ſhort, it is neceſſary that we pray to 
Almighty God to inſpire the Popes to ſearch out for perſons worthy of their Promoti- 
ons, and proper by the Majeſty of their perſon, and the excellence of their parts, to de- 
fend the Church of Chriſt, that lyes afflited hoth within and without ; without by its 
publique Enemies, and within by its private z without by the Hereticks, that torture her 
with their falſe opinion, within by the Nephews, that deſtroy and devour her. He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear, 
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The Contents, 


Pherein is diſcours d of the birth and advancement of Cardinal Flavio Chi gi, 

' Nephew to Pope Alexander. Of the intention of Dopi Mario his F:they to 
Marry him. Of the arrival of the ſaid Lon Mario at Rome. The decla- 
ration of a Cardinal Padrone, in the perſon of Chigi. Of his abilities in the 
beginning of his Padronſhip. Of the little covetouſneſs he ſhew'd to laying up 
money. Of his Legation into France. Of Cardinal Bonviti, and of his de- 
figs to remove himſelf to Rome, to try his fortunes. Of his reſolutions to 
keep from the (ourt. Of the renuntiation of the Prefettſhip. Of his being 
declar d Macſtro di Camera, and of bis promotion to the (arainalſhip. Of 
his good qualities, and the ill attions of Franciſco Bonvih his Nephew. Of 
the evident tokens of virtue Cardinal Elci ſhew'd from his youtty Of the 
ſatisfattion that he gave to the Senate, when he was Nuntio at Venice. Of 
his paſſage from Venice into Germany. Of the great eſteem Innocent the 


bs tenth had of the perſon of Cardinal Farneſe. Of what he had done in favoar 


of 
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| of the houſe of Chigi. Of the prejudice he might have had againſt it, in 
' caſe of a vacancy. Of his diſguzt with Cardinal Barbarino. Of the animo- 
futy betwixt him and (ardinal Imperiale,... Of his great obſtinacy in dcfend- 
ing his opinions. Of the promotion of Anthonio Bichi of Siena to the Car- 
dinalſhip. Of the great pains the Chigi took to exclude Prior Bichi from the 
Colledge, and the reaſd#s of that excluſion. Of the fair entertainment this 
(ardinal gives to thoſe that have buſineſs with him. "Of the means by which 
CardinalfSiacomo Franzone arriv d the Purple. Of his offices before he 
was made a Cardinal. Of his Love to Fuſtice, _ his Charity to the 
Poor. Of his Kindred in Genoa. Of Cardinal Bonelli. And of the au- 
thority Cardinal Imperiale has over him. Of the promotion of Celio Pic- 
colomini to the Cardinalſhip. Of his leaving of Paris. Of what befell hin 
by the way," Of his conference with the Spanilh Ambaſſador. Of a Letter 
writtex FA Monſignor Tellier. Of the trouble it was to his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, tobe oblig d to uſe the Nuntio ſo ſeverely, and yet it was but juſt. 
Of the opinion of the Curt, that he would be made a Cardinal as ſoon as he 
arriv dat Rome. Of the deſerts and qualities of (ardinal Caraffa. Of 
the great dexterity wherewith he negotiated the return of the Feſuits to Ve- 
nice, when he was Nuntio. Of his Legation of Bolonia. Of Cardinal An- 
gelo Celfi «Roman. Of certain faults that he fell into in his Youth. Of 
his abilities in politick affairs, and how great they are. Of the Family of the 
Savelli, and how much it i efteemd. Of Cardinal Paulo Savelli, Of his 
great knowledge in affairs of State. Of Cardinal Litta, Arch- Biſhop of Mi- 
lan. Of the excellence of bis life. Of the Pique he had to the Spaniards, 
and of the common opinion about it. of Cardinal Nerio Corfini a Floren- 
tine. Of his qualities. Of his Legation to Ferrara. Of the great pains 
wherewith Cardinal Paluzzi has ſerv d the Church. Of his goodneſs and de- 
crepitage.Of the qualities of Cardinal Raſponi. Of the concluſion of his Nun- 
tiature in France. Of his clear and wnbyaſs d judgement of the Abbot Ra. 
poni his Nepheyy. Of Cardinal Conti, and of the worthy perſons that Fa- 
mily has afforded ſeveral times. Of his qualities that are an ornament to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Habit. Of Cardinal Pietro Vidoni of Cremona. Of Cardinal 
Barbarigo « Venetian. Of Cardinal Palcale d' Aragona a Spaniard. Of 
Cardinal Mancini a Roman. Of ({rdinal Buon Compagni 4 Boloneſe. Of 
(ardinal Nini of Siena. Of Cardinal Roberti « Roman. Of Cardinal Spi- 
nola of Genoa. Of Cardinal Viſconti of Milan. Of Cardinal Caracciolt 
a Neapolitan. Of Cardinal Delfini a Venetian. Of Cardinal Baldo de 
Tun 4 German. Of Cardina/ Vendoſme « Frenchman. Of Cardinal 
Moncada 4 Sicilian. Of the laſt Cardinals made by Clement the ninth, and 
of ſore other particulars. 


2 Ovght not to omit in this place to enter upon an Anortomy of the 
7&9 cuſtoms, qualities, effe&ts, and inclinations of the Cardinals created by 


YH eAlexander the ſeventh, for ſeveral reſpeRs, but more particularly, be- 
& & cauſe the greateſt part of them are but little known in the Court, as ha- 
SEES ving worn the Cardinalitial habit no long time in Rome, as well as be- 
= BY cauſe they profeſs there to make their inclinations inveſtigable 3 how- 
ever, having hitherto taken great pains to procure Memoires from all parts, that the work 
I exhibit might not be altogether imperfeRt, I ſhall with that traſt taken 'from the 


Memoires 
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Memoires that were ſent me by ſeveral perſons actually in the ſervice of. Gardinals, pro- 
ceed in the relation following in this book z bar ſo, that in the multiplicity.gf occurren- 
ces touching the Cardinals created by eAlexander the ſeventh, I ſhalt endeaygui to be 
ſhort, andvthat the impreſſion;may be ung greater in the-memory of the Reades, I ſhall 
reſtrain my ſelf only to the moſt ſubſtantial and material rhings. 1 hall b-gin; therefore 
according to the order of precedence with thole that were firſt promoted io the Car- 
dinalthtp. | | T 
FLAYIO CHIGI Nephew to eAlexander the ſeventh, born in the year. 1631. in 
the City of Sena, was the eldeſt Son of Dorn eAMari, Brother to Alexauder, and Don- 
ua Berenice a Lady of Szena of the Family of Catia, ,who/alwayes had a parucuiar aftcRi- 
on for Ftavio her ion. {on eAtario rook what care he could is have him brought up ra 
tearning, but his inclinations leading him another way, he made ſmall progreis in thats 
but contrary to the documents of his Father, he apply'd himſelf ro divert -among{t other 
young men, rather than ta converſe amongſt books : and that the more, becauſe he found 
him(c}f.co be the only orale-of the Famuly of yhe Chigs, and theretore was fore he ſhould 
be married ro keep up the-houle. ids 5. | I; hk 
Don:,Mtario though be was inclin'd for ſeveral reſpe&ts to marry him, he endeayour'd 
nevertheleſs to eale himſelf of that charge, by recommending him to his Brother Car- 
dinal Chigs, who was afterwards Alexanger the. ſeventh, 'to 'the end, that being near 
him he/might be inſtrufted in tuch poitick. Matimes, as paſs'd dayly rhorough his hands, 
as he was Secretary ; an vfhce the {aid Cardinal Chrgs, had, injoy'd for ſome time in 
ome. | X 
But he whoſe deligns were wholly bent upon the Yatican, molt hypocritically pre- 
tended; not only to ſhew himſclt 1mparti8} and diſiocereited to bis own Family,” but their 
enemy rather, refuling zo admit any of them about him,, eſpecially his Nephe'y Flavio, 
who he knew-wwanted {uch parts as were Worthy to be ſeenjn che Court of Kome. Dor 
Mario perceiving which way things went, refely'd by all means pollible to provide ſome 
advantagious.match for his Son, and had ſeveral-of the moſt conkiderable Ladies of Siens 
in his eyc; though he way ſure enough in reſpe& af the ſmaineſs of his Ellate, he was 
not likely. cacarry them. - In ſhoxr, #iaw lived there, making of loye, Courting of this 
Lady and of char, and minding nothing but his amours, without the leaſt thought of ever 
being a Garginal ; and indeed, had any one re!d him he ſhould one day be, one of the 
principal-Cardinals in the Colledge, and provided with {o. many. Benehices and prefer- 
ments, he would have thought without doubt he had bur dxall'd ; ſo ſmall an. opinion his 
Aſſociates had ot his perſon: | © 7 oo * adty of 
- Bur forgunehar gacs far jn/Rome, and is 2s it were Arbitrator of all the. 'Families in 
Siena, chang'd rhe tace of:attairy in ſuch manner, that by the.help of ſome {mall meric 
that was fowrd/in.the perſan of Cardinal Chigz,; he was aſlum'd 50 the Papacy, under the 
of Alexander the ſeventh. This news! was ſo welcome \to-*Darz ar, he almoſt 
ran maddrthe hearing, it, rand/would haye beep marching immediately tu Komez but the 
Pope ( keegitigciole ro his typocrilie, as he had promsd long betore-tie was exalted } 
declar'd, he-wouid by nu'means admit any of his Relacions4ngq Kome. And this whim- 
ſey-contmoed for ſume months'to the great diiplealure of Dow eFHarw, who went fret- 
dloend dittrafted up and down, to te his:ygunger Brother? tbe greatelt \Monarch in 
the world; aboungling in all manner of wealth, and himſelf z@-hve poorly 18-Szena with- 
out any /command-or authorityz:.\ heretore, belides his own; he delir'd the- prayers of 
the Religious Mendicants, that God Almighty would change that obltnateghumour in 
his Bratherz 1and- accordingly by the Prayers of the one- or - the other, it was chang'd, 
and all of them call'd to the F@rican. b-. | | 
© No ſooner did Don Mario appear triumphantly in Rome, with the prehemingnce that 
was due to a'perſon (0 near}y. related to the Pope, but he began by the impullign. of his 
own ambitious Spirit, 0- endeavour the, advancement of4us; Son z be pretended that 
himſelf as the molt ancient, and-his Son as the tldelt of all the youth oi the Femyuly of the 
Chigi, ought ro take upon them the perperuation of their name ; intending thereby to do 
his yrmoſt that his Son might marry ſome Princeſs or other, accorahng} iy his own re- 
queſt, who'wS$ muoh-more-inctin'd co _ than a Cap ; but the Pope would-nor hear 
1 OT 
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of that ear, bur commanded Flevioto be contented with a Cap,having reſolv'd to find our 
2 Wife for Don no, 2 Nephew of the P likewiſe, bur another brother, 
whoſe memory had more influence with his Holineſs, becauſe he had receiv'd greater 
kindneſs from him than from Don Mario, and would therefore renew his memory in the 
perſon of Den Ageitino,whom he declar'd head of the Chigs,to the no ſmall diſpleaſure of 
EAT as we cntagtld Gam nt ns 
ſparks of r his 3 but his Holineſs to extingui , com 
baſelf fo, that by ſhowing them favour alternately, he took away all occalion of Jex- 
louſie and emulation. 
Flavio being declar'd Cardinal, and which is more Cardinal Padrone, with power to 
ve audience to Ambaſſadors, and with authority to negotiate the greateſt affairs of the 
arch, in caſe of any indiſpoſition inthe Pope z he began by little and little to take 
upon him exceedingly, and apply himſelf wholly to the execution of it, But the Pope 
his Unckl —_E iliry too to commit __ charge incirely to 
im, he left him no at in appearance, diſpacching all things himſelf, and 
wr le caret0 i < yh III A that place. Ir 
ſeem'd ro the Cardinal, that with the authority and ſuperintendency that was given him, 
he had receiv'd trouble enough to break his brain, a thing he abhorr'd in his v nature ; 
inſomuch, that as often as his buſineſs increas'd, ſo often would he be and re- 
pine at his Couſin Agoſtino, that injoy'd all the ſeliciries and applauſes of the Court, 
without the leaſt diſturbance at all : and therefore without any reſpet to the admoni- 
tions of his Father, who exhorted him to acquaint himſelf by all poſſible diligence in the 
myſteries of the Court, he exercis'd the office of Padrone only, in taking recreations, and 
turning his back upon all buſineſs that would give him any trouble, t: i 


tyrd with 
eo allow his Nephew more reins )) he ſhew'd himſel if b. 
dronancy, but yet without renouncing his ordinary ifferently well 
vers'd in the Hittory of Iraly, and diſcourſes of it upon occalion, with ſome ſorr of judge- 
ment. They thar have bulineſs, go away contented ſtill, but not ſatisfi'd, for being ve- 
ry civil, and courtly, he ſends them off well farniſh'd with complements and good words, 
th in trianels, they ſignifie nothing : yet ſome few months before the death of his 
Unckle, when he had abſolute authority to diſpoſe of things as he pleas'd, he precipitated 
2s it were, the buſineſſes that were before him, uſing at that time more deeds than words, 
and yet nevertheleſs the greateſt ſatisfaRtion any of them had, was fair promiſes, and ci- 
vil uſage, he ſhewing himſelf indifferenc to all, though otherwiſe he was of a nature that 
ne ofthe Padronancy of ehis Credina, be ſhew'd corncetheh 

In the time ncy of this Cardinal, 'd no but 
choſe rather ro ſpend, than to lay up, and that, as was foppor for oo reaſons ; the 
firſt, for that he had no other Nephew for his Brother, his determining in himſelf, 


and envying alſo on the other ſide Don eAgoſtino his Coulin, he cont himſelf to 
be careleſs of petting, leſt thereby he ſhould render his Couſins branch more conſiderable. 
The other reaſon was, becauſe he ſaw his Father Den eHario ſo anxious and Y, 
whoſe Eſtate he knew would fall to him, as the only Male of his time, as i after- 
ward: it did. Bur the laſt year he _ his opinion, and gave himſelf with that fury to 
the filling hisCoffers,as if he car'd not tor the i 
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In his Legation into France, he gave more inſtances of generolicy, then of any thing 
elſe, endeavouring to give every body farisfaftion; and tru y all the French thac had any 
thing to do with him, were well pleas'd wich the humaniry of his entertainment 3 though 
in ſ11Qneſs he kept not his word with his Mijeſty in the buſineſs of Caſtro, and of the 
next Conclave. At the beginning of his Unckles Pontificate, not knowing which way 
was moſt fic for him to follow, whether the intereſt of France, or of Spam, he carried 
himſelf with a certain indifference to both. But the Spaniards found a way, though not 
wholly, yet in great part, to gain him, ſo that in many things he favour'd the pariſh 
intereſt, to the utmoſt of his power, yet ſo as not to diſoblige the French, whom if he 
did not love, he did not hate at all. But after the attempt upon the Duke of Crequy, he 
became for the Spaniard clearly at his heart, _ he durſt not do any thing ro provoke 
the King of France, whoſe anger he dreads exceedingly. After the death ot his Unckle, 
it was impoſſible but he muſt receive ſome affront both from the people, and the Col- 
ledge z yet he knew how to ſwallow all with prudence, endeavouring with large pre- 
ſents, to gain che favour of the Nephews regnant. 

GIROLAMO BONY1SI, a Noble man of ZMfca, repair'd to Rome with deſign 
to try his fortune, as others of his Countrymen were wont ; to that end he apply'd 
himſelf ro the courting of the Barbarins then regnant, with all patience and aſtiduiry, tor 
he knew very well how to gain their atfe&ion. Cardinal eAntonis knowing him to be 
inclin'd to ſecrecy, began ro have confidence in him, and to entruſt him in matters of no 
. ordinary imporrance, and particularly in the time of the Wars with the Princes of 1raly, 

he made uſe of him as of a well-affeed Miniſter z which being ill underſtood by ſome 
Courtiers, they made ſport with ir in their diſcourſe, 
He bought the Chiericatura di Camera, in which he gain'd ſome reputation, eſpecially 
in the Aſſemblies da Camerants, being very well prattis'd in matcers concerning the pro- 
fefſion of Law. Afterwards being grown into particular favour, he diſcharg'd himſelf 
in ſeveral Offices that he executed with good reputation. Bur being troubled at the in- 
conſt of the Court, to ſee perſons preferr'd to eminent degrees, that were leſs de- 
a9 himſelf, he took a reſolution to leave them, and return into his own Coun- 
try, as he did afterwards, and remain'd for « long time out of Rome, to the great admira- 
tion of many, becauſe he had ar firſt expreſs'd ſuch conſtancy to the Court, | 
incipal cauſe of his abſence was, becauſe he could not endure that inſatiable 
liberty, that Donne Ol:mpia us'd in getting of money, with ſo much diminution of the 
Treafure of the Church ; and particularly, when he ſaw the bartering for the Taxes 
upon Provilions, he generoully refus'd the Prefefure, that he might nor be inſtrumental 
in ſo infamous a bulineſs ; which 1znocent, and Donna Olimpia eſpecially, taking in 
dudgeon, they began to contrive ſome way of doing him a diſpleaſure : which he ha- 
ving notice of, retired, and thereby elcap'd that Rock he might otherwiſe have 
fallen upon. 
This al N of the Prefefture, gave Bonwiſi a great reputation in the Court. and 
made him be look'd upon as a perſon of great conſcience and integrity. But amongl} all, 
Cardinal Chigz rook a particular kindneſs for him, and as ſoon as he was made Pope, by 
the name of eAlexander the ſeventh, withour any ſupplication or interceſſi.,n ar all, he 
call'd him into his fervice ; he being fatisfy'd thereby, that eAlexander lyok'd no fur- 
ther than the merits, and qualities of the perſons, he to rejoyce, and revive thoſe 
hopes he thought had been utterly extinR. 
ing arriv'd at Rgme, it was not long before he was declar'd ſueſtro di Camera to 
his Holineſs ; in which he gave ſo good fatisfaRtion to the Pope, thar in the firſt promo- 
tion he ( with five others ſo qualify'd ) were created Cardinals, to the great joy of the 
whole Court. 

The qualicies of this Cardinal are commended every where, he having all the virtues 
and good yarts that are requiſite, ro make a man eſteem'd ; he loving, and reſpecting 
every one again, endeavouring by the {weetnels of his converie tv gain the affeions of 
the Court, bur ot the Princes elpecially ; uling all dexteriry, and avoiding with all p« fſi- 
ble caution to hew himſelf devored to either of the Crowns. So that amonglt all the 
Cardinals that delir'd to live in a — this may be molt properly ſaid to have 
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manag'd it the beſt. He negotiates with every body, with great candour, gives audience 
ro fuch as have buſineſs with him, with incredible benignity , and which is more, he 
endeavours by all means to ſend them fatisfy'd away, at leaſt with good words, in which 
he do's:not : Lirle abound , but not with that flattering and complemental ſtile that is 
us'd in Rome, for to that he is a very great enemy, though there be many other Cardi- 
nals and Prelates of that Court, which tollow nothing elſe. 

But all the luſtre of his good qualities, is in ſome meaſure adumbrated by certain de- 
feQts that are obſerv'd in hum. He being indiſpos'd, and naturally dilinclin'd to bulineſs, 
loves his caſe, and ſometimes to the prejudice of affairs, which he purſues not with that 
vigour and aſliduiry that is neceflary. So that many believe he will ſcarce arrive at the 
Papacy, and that the rather becauſe he has a Nephew that he loves exceedingly, call'd 
Franciſeo. Bonviſi,  Maeftro di Camera to Chigi, a cruel and barbarous perſon, full of a 
thouſand vices, who in caſe of his Unckles exalration, would be the Protoquamguam in 
Rome. Buy for all this Bonviſi may have a pull for it in his turn. 

 SCFPIONE DE CONTI dELCI, of Siena, from the beginning of his youth, gave 
great:tokens of his capaciry to is fortune in the habit of a Prelate ; by his own in- 
clination therefSre, and to ſatisfie his Parents that put him forward, as Cink; 0 great 
ingenuity ; wopld be injur'd in not doing it, he went to Rome, where DR he 
wrought himſelf into the moſt conſpicuous and molt intricate affairs there. | 

He was ſent Nuntio to Yenice, and carry'd himſelf ſo much to the fatisfaRion of the 
Senate, that he was ador'd amongſt them as an Oracle, Yet his negotiation for ,the 
Churches, for- proviſion for the Biſhops, ſucceeded not ſo well, ſome of them remain- 
ing without Paſtors all the rime of his Nuntiature, by reaſon of the differences betwixt 
the Pope, and the Senate , but this was no ſmall trouble ro the Nuntio, eſpecially being 
by frequent Letters ſolicited by his Holineſs, as if he could have turn'd and wound the 
Venetians about, as he had pleas'd : but they are too carefull and vigilant, to ſuffer Rome 
to ſet his foor upon any Priviledge of theirs, | 

About the end of his Pontificate, Pope Innocent ſent him Nuntio from thence into 
Germany, Whoſe departure diſpleas'd the Senate in ſome meaſure, as being doubtfull rq 
have ſome giddy Capriccious Nuntiv ſent in his place, that would be fitter to foment, 
than extinguiſh their differences ; whereas Monlignor Elci, had for many years "4 
the buſinels with that prudence, that if che quarrels were not abſolutely compes'd, 
they were at leaſt kept from increaling, by a peculiar and Noble way he had © 

tranſaQting. 

He A about two years in Germany, in which time eAlexander the ſeventh his 
Kinſman, being made Pope. he thought he could nor diſcharge his Conſcience, as he de- 

clar'd to, ſeveral, without promoting a perſon of his worth to the Cardinalſhip ; yet he 
would not promote him for his Title of Nuntio, but as he was a gratefull man, a wor- 
thy of that honour , and beſides, he was deſirous his Kindred ſhould have their ſhare in 
that Promotion,, This is moſt certain, this Cardinals qualities do render him worth 
not of the Purple only, but of the Popedom , in the obtaining of which, ( if the EleAion 
happen'd in kis time ) he could meet no impediment bur his being of Siena : for to ſpeak 
truth, the Court has been glutted with Popes from Siena. He is charitable, kind, and a 
great lover of his Friend : He intends his buſineſs is of great Authority in the Gon- 
liſtory , and his opinion in -the Congregations more reſpeRed than any ones. His 
Kindred trouble him not much, but perhaps would do more ii he were Pope : He can 
diſſemble well, and ſeems to take no notice of an injury, though it be written very deep in 
his heart. 

IROLAMO F ARNESE a Roman, has made a ſhift , without any Foreign 
alſi{tance, ro ſcramble into ſeveral Honours. In his youth he was thought wid and un- 
conſtant, and he was ſo indeed ; but he grew more diſcreet, and prudently by degrees 
wrought off all thoſe imputations that might hurt him, reſerving only, or endeayouring 
to acquire, thoſe virtues that are neceſſary in Rome to the gaining of a Cap z which deſign 
breaks the ſleep of many a good Prelate. 

Innocent the tenth, who was ſo difficult to accommodate wirh another mans opinion, 
had ſo great an eſteem for this perſon, that in all his affairs he would have his a" 
I bl 
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ſtill, and pris'd it ſo, as to preferr it to his own 3 and which is more, to give him further 
credit in the Court, he declar'd publiquely to all that he convers'd with, that the Coun. 
ſels of char man were worthy to be embrac'd by any Pope whatſoever, becauſe they 
were deliver'd with prudence, integrity, and learning, which are in eff: the virtues that 
ought to illuſtrate the Councellors of a Pope. 

is great affeCtion of rhe Pope, gave no ſmall jealouſie to the reſt of the Prelars who 
pretended to have deſerv'd better than thoſe for which Farneſe was call'd to the new Car- 
dinalſhip, every body being afſur'd that Pope I#nocent would promote him. Bur this 1 
ſhall ſay more, that ſome wits that enyy'd his good fortune, made Libels on him, calling 
him moſt commonly|rhe fifth Evangelilt. 

Bur thoſe _ that were ſounder in their judgements, did but laugh at theſe re- 
ports, and the reputation Farneſe had amonglt the people ; knowing the inconſtancy of 
his Spirit, they were patient, and cry'd ſtill, obſerve the end. And indeed it ſucceeded as 
they preſag'd, for Innocent being diſguſted by him, that he had before look'd upon as 
an Oracle, eicher becauſe he would not ling ashe would have him, or that Donna Olim- 
pia had given him a lift, or for other con(iderations unknown, he not only made no uſe of 
him in his affairs, bat rurn'd his love into diſdain, reviling that perſon as extravagantly as 
ever he had commended him. 

. eAlexander the ſeventh, that pretended to underſtand the mexits of a man, as well as 
any body, and was reſolv'd to uſe nor mans judgement but his own in the Eleftion of his 
Cardinals, was no ſooner leap'd into the Chair, but he made him his Aſaggior domo , 
and becauſe he knew this perſon to have a brain capable to diſpatch ſeveral bulineſſes ar 
once, he gave him a hundred employments, there being never a Congregation, where 
there was anyifair of importance to be tranſaRed, bur he was preſent, and yer he diſ- 
charg'd exaRtly his duty, as he was e Haggior demo, to the fatisfation of the Pope, en- 
deayouring with might and main to ſecure himſeii of the affe&tion of the houſe of Chigz, 
by whoſe favour he facilitated the acquiſition of the Terra Farneſe, which was his own 
juriſdrRion, and found out a way to exclude the Duke of Parma, who was to ſucceed 
him in caſe the right line fail'd. <= 

All theſe things conſider'd, the Pope relolv'd to give him a Cap, and at the ſame time 
ſent him Legat to h, he carry'd himſelf to his Holineſles ſatisfaion,; but 
he found things well 'd, by the good management of Lomelini his Predeceſſor, wha 
had govern'd that City to the incredible ſatisfa&tion of the People. 

He is a man of a very great brain, which perhaps would bea prejudice to him if the 
Chair was vacant, becaule they all know too much wind does more hurt to a Ship, than 
t00 little. 1n all his Negotiations he has behav'd himſelf like a true Roman. It is a hard 
matter to find a man ſo deyored to bulineſs as he. He adminiſters juſtice with ſuch ex- 
aQneſs, that it appears ſeverity. He is old, and of a weakly completion, and yet of a 
ſtrange extravagant life, going to ſupper, either when other people riſe, or go to bed. 

He is not much inclin'd to Piety, nor Charity , he gives Almes ſometimes, but *cis 
more out of policy, than any thing elſe : all the injuries chat are done him, ſtick cloſe ar 
his heart, ſo that he does belt that offends him not at all, and ſo much the rather, becauſe 
he can difſemble his malice ſo well. 7 | 

For ſome months paſt, he has forborn coming ro the Congregations d+/ eAnnona, 
upon adiſguſt that Cardinal Barbrino gave him, by obſtruting ſome reſolutions of his, 
under prerence that it was neceſſary to ltay till the Abbor Rotpigliofi was preſent ; but he 
had a greater quarrel with /mper:ale, becauſe he oppos'd himielf in one of the Congre- 

tions againſt Farneſe, about the validity of the Bull for the Incameration of Cairo, for 
which Imperiale had fo great thanks, he having thereby expos'd himſelf to the indigna- 
tion of the Crown of France. In ſhort, Farneſe is ſomething refraory in his opinion, 
and is angry with every body, when things go not as he adviſes ; and ſometimes he is 
angry alone. | 

He has but few Kindred, and thoſe he has, have ſo little eſteem for him, that they do 
not care to trouble him ; yer ſome ſuſpeRrhar all is but Hypocrilie, and like that of 
Alexander the ſevenths, who alwayes expreſs great alienation to his, till he was Pope, 
and then he chang'd his mind to ſome purpoſe, ſo that the more he hared them when he 
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was a Cardinal, the more he lov'd them when he was Pope ; and juſt fo it is beliey'd 
Farneſe would do, were he in that quality. He is morcover no great rewarder of his _ 
Servants, nor do his Friends receive much benefit by his proteRion, he ſhowing himſelf 
but indifferent in the affairs of his _ouny Confidents. wg 
eANTHONIO BICHI of Siena, is Nephew to the: Siſter of eAlexander the ſe- 
venth, and Brother to Prior Bichs, a Knight of Malta, and one that has the commenda- 
tions of a very. worthy man. The Popes delign was to make a Cardinal of the Knight, 
and to leave the other alone in his Biſhoprick of Oſimo ; bur to prevent that, the whole 
Family of the Chigs conſpir'd , I mean the branches of Don e Mario, and Don eA-. . 
0111710. 
eu Knight had intelligence of all, and made all imaginable ſubmiſſion to redintigrate 
with Cardinal Flavio, and Doxn Agoſtino, and ſuch as perhaps the worſt Servant he had 
would have ſcorn'd to have done ;z but ambition was too predominant in his heat, and 
the extreme deſire he had to be a Cardinal, would have made him do ten times worſe to 
obtain ir. However he was not ſo fortunate, for the Chigs were too poſitive for his ex- 
cluſion, though they ſeem'd well enough ſatisfi'd with his obſequiouſneſs, 

The principal cauſe of zhis oppoſition of the Nephews, proceeded from a ſuſpition they 
had, that if that Couſin of theirs ſhould arrive at the Cardinalthip, thar is, into ſuchy 
an eminent degree, as would authorize him to ſpeak his mind freely, he would not fail 
ro create ſome differences betwixt them, and that the rather, becauſe rhey had already 
more jealouſies of one anorher, than the Pope, or their Conſanguinity would allow : 
nor indeed was their fear without reaſon z for though he be outwardly civil, he has a 
ſtrange dexterity at ſetting other people be the cars. . 

In this manner the Cavalier being excluded, with no little ſatisfationsto the Chigs, 
who thought they had atchiev'd a great matter z the other Brothers incereſt was ſer on 
foot, againſt which the Chigs made not only no oppolition, but recommended him to his. 
Holineſs, who to revive the memory of his Siſter, was reſo)y'd to make of them a Cardi- 
nal. eAlexander having reſoly'd from the Deginm of his Papacy to give the Cavalier 
2 Cap, could not without ſame repugna waded, to quit that reſolution, and 
give it to the other Brother, that he never ; nor was it a wonder, for the Ca- 
valier knew well enough by aQts of ſubmiſſion, and obſequiouſneſs of behaviour, how 
to gain upon his Unckle: whereas the other remaining as it were ſhut up in his Church at, 
Oſrmo, had not thoſe opportunities to ingratiate with him that had the power to ad- 
vance him to the degree he is now in, perhaps by the.ill fate of his Brother the Ca- 
valier. 

Whilſt he was Biſhop of Oſemo, he gave good demonſtration of his ability in governing 
the Church , having wrought himſelf into the hearts of all people, eſpecially the Clergy, 
who magnifi'd him tor one of the beſt Biſhops that ever wagin that place. After he was 
promored to the Cardinalſhip, his Holineſs began to employ him in ſeveral important 
and politick affairs. - But in a ſhort time ir was plain, that what credit he gor in his Paſto- 
ral Cure, he loſt in his Negotiations, inſomuch that in many ations he was al- 
molt ridiculous. The Pope underſtood very well, that his parts were but indifferent, and 
therefore he gave him {ome leaſure to improve himſelf, which he has done ſo «ff-Quually 
that if in the Congregations his Vote be not the firſt, it is not moſt certainly the laſt, he 
having grown to a capacity of penetrating into the good and bad of an affair, and of 
chooling rhe beſt when he has done. 

He receives all perſons that come to him, with great civility, and endeavours to ingra- 
tiate with the Miniſters of Princes, without giving occalion of jealonlie e1ther to one or 
other. He ſeems a great enemy to rumults and noiſe, yer fails not upon occalion to ſpeak 
his own ſence, and that with ſome violence of words. He was very devout and pivus 
when he was a Biſhop, and they are much increas'd tince he was made a Cardinal. In 
ſhorr, he alſo is driving at the Popedom, but | fear he will miſcarry, as all the reſt have 
done that have taken his way. | 

GIACOMO FRANZONI of Genea, Cardinal with the Title of Santa <MHaria 
in eAquino, advanc'd himſelf ro the Cardinalſhip by the {ame means which are com- 
monly us'd by his Countrymen, In the Popedom of Innecent he had ſeveral Oo, bo 
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ſides the Teſorieria della Camera, which he bought with ready money ; for the Pope 
either ar the requeſt of his Coulin, or becauſe he knew him a perſon of worth, would 
not ſuffer him to be idle, but heap'd Governments upon him continually : He was made 
General of the Holy Church, Keeper of the Caſtle of Saint eAngels, General of the 
Popes Gallies, and miſſioner for the Armes, all of them execuced by him at a time. 
By reaſon his Imployments were ſo many, he was thought by ſome to be too tedious in 
his reſolutions, and not unjuſtly, he himſelf nor mo ſometimes which way toturn 
him, but miſtaking his bulineſs, he diſparch'd chat which was we op forgot wha 
was before. By this many people ſufter'd not a little in their affairs, and complain'd 
much of his delay, which proceeded not fo much from any ill principle in him, as from a 
torrent of buſineſs that overwhelm'd him, and left hin {carce time to take his breath : 
in one Scene, like a Comedian, afting two perſons, the Souldier and the Prelate, noc 
only to the admiration of the people, but the indignation of other perſons of merit, that 
were left idle, without any imployment at all, 

This Cardinal in all the Congregations where he came, was very doubefall and irre- 
ſolute, and all from a certain fubrilry that he has, in penetrating into the affairs thar 
are before him, (ifring and deliberating what is to be done, without conſidering it will be 
derermin'd —_—_ _ Jaſtice _ _ " - 

He is 4 over ice, very zealous, 2 particular favourer of the in 
we ters te of Ferrara, ( which be exercir'd to his praiſe ) he 
recommended daily to- the ] that they ſhould have ſpecial that the Poor 
ſhould not be oppreſs'd by the Potent, in their Tryals at Law ; and upon 2 time 
that there was a Suit betwixt a Noble man, and a Commoner, he would not truſt it to 

[eaſt the Noble man ſome way or other might 


have wrought upon the J 
This Cardinal has ſtore 


more upon one than the other, 


. Heis not prodigal, bur li in rewarding his Servants 
nor over covetons though he be a Genoeſe. The Eceleſrſtica | 


back, becauſe his manners and humour is proper to ennoble it ; he is imploy'd in reQify- 
ing the abuſes in his Biſhoprick of Cemerino. His age is about 55, and he is not muck 
fobief to infirmities. 

As to his Kindred, he has two Brothers, one married, the other noe ; he has a Nephew 
alſo, the Son of the elder of the two Brothers, who is call'd ,Hnfrano Frenzons, a youth 
of good humour, ſtudious, and much addifted to Learning, Of the two Brothers one of 
them is call'd «Agoſtino Franzons, a perſon of good converſation roo, particularly intent 
upon the diſcharge of ſuch Offices as are given him by that Repablique, and very curious 
in the liberal Arts ; bur he ſpends his money alla Genoeſe. The other Brother is call'd 
Paulo Geronimo, and wholly: devoted to the intereſt of thar' Commonwealth. 1 will nor 
ſay whether this Cardinal aims at the Ppoedom, becauſe he is a Genoeſe, which is as much 
as to ſay, he does not. 

CARLO BONELLI correſponds in great part with his Name, which ſignifies little 
goodneſs ; he offends in many things, more our of an affeRed limplicity that he pretends 
to, to be counted Holy, than for any thing elſe : Bur he has one great fault indeed, and 
that is, thar he ſuffers himſelf ro be led by che Noſe in matters of greateſt c 
and in trifles and things of no imporcance he is ſo peremptory, fifty yoak of Oxon can- 
not remove him. | 

Cardinal Imperiale his Unckle manages him, as a Rider does a great Horſe, making 
him gallop, and change as he pleaſes, ſo that his Vote depends clearly on his Unckle, to 
whom to ſpeak truth, Bonells is bound by all obligations to be obſequious, becauſe it was 
dy his contrivance and interceſſion the Cap fell upon Bonelli's head, he never being able 
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to have: obtain'd ir himſelf: This :is certain, there bas not been a relation to be found 
that.has/ſhewn more: zeal in the advancement of another, than Imperzale has demon- 
firated to Bonells., foras if he were not contented to. have made him :a Cardinal, he 
endeavonr'& what he'<ould to make him Pope, and if he had ſucceeded, Boxell; would 
have hadzhe hanour, but &mperiale would have gone away with the profic.. 

- This Cardinal before'he obtain'd his-Cap, was put very young upon the principal im- 
ployments of the Court-g he was made Governour, and-ſent Nuntio intg Spain, more at 
che inſtance and intercefſion .of Imperiale,” who had a great intereſt ar that time, than for 
zny-merits of his own. in which charges he neither diminifh'd, nor encreas'd his repu- 
tation amongſt them.that knew him..' And indeed his parts are as ſmall, as his ſtature, 
though imperiale cryes: him up for one of the greateſt Politicians in the Court. cAlex- 

had never any great opinion of him, nevertheleſs he created him in the quality.of 

Carding).:Nuntio, under:the Title of Saxea eAnaſtaſia. = | 

CELIO PICCOLOMINI, of a very good Family in S:ena, is deſcended of a Pon- 
tifical be4tch,” thoughts leaves are much fallen, In the Popedom of Inneceut, he went 
up and down courting thoſe-with grear fabmilkon, that were in any. eſteem with the 
Pope, t9:;advance himicifire-the-place he is now in. He obtain'd ſome charges which he 
executed well; his talent is but ſmall, heis full of good words, but-loves: alwayes 'to 
crols.the {yea 3. he Ritkagloſeenopghito his Relations, but has not the liberality ro 
give them-agy'thing, be has -no faults thar.make him unworthy of his honour, - the Ec- 
<clefiggitahHabit lying well upon his back. Moſt of his Countrymen envy him, and eſ- 
pecially. they,abat havepor groſper'd ſo well : he departed from his Nuntiature of Fraxce 
with no ile diſgu of whick-ac will pdrbe impertinent to give a ſhort cefcription. 
- 'r The zothoof dvgep; ahere arriv'd a Courier from the French Ambaflador, the Duke 
of Crequy, with an acequnt of the accidenc that happen'd berwixr his Excellences Ser- 
vants, aydihe'Corfe. ,,The King of France call'd a Councel immediately, which laſted 
for ewe hqurs and more, /after-which, the Comr: di Brienne was ſent to the Nuntio in his 
Majefties name to command: hias to leave Paris the next, morning, 'and-'to- retire to 
eHeanx, andnot.to ſtir fron ahence till further order from his Majeſty, iprerending 
5-as- an {expedient to. ſecure: his peripn., againſt wow ſuch rumult ashappen'd in 
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Piccalomsni-reply'd with all poſſible reſpet; that hewould obey his Majeſties- order 
buhedelir'd firlt ro bedeard,” and went thexefore that very night ro Court z +but being 
head withwbody but Moynlicur Zyor, he declar'd the Sentiments of the Pope, rhe or- 
dex-hebad bakeh for the-puniſhmene of ae qttendors, the demonſtrations of kindneſs the 
Pope had made to the Ambafiador; endeavouring with all the art of Rhetorick, to clear 
the buſineſs, and by contrary relations to what came before, to ler him underſtand he 
could nqt. recewe a Relegation» : The next morning, the Nuntio retir'd to Saint Germans, 
and tigr dq;noz gun et the Galtle,' tharhe mjghtinor ſeem 10. Eiſobey the Orders of the 
Fg Mauobevr Toler cameto ſpeak. with-hithtby his Majeſties permiſſion, but being 

i os the requeſts of the Nwfitio, /who by 1a bis. tubmiſſions, by laying 
before.higa-che xefieRiongehe itt uſage of his perſon, would have npon the Church,not be- 
ing able to-prexail for the/Protrachion of his departure, as ſoon as he was return'd to his 
houſe, -he wn him this Letters. by. 200 2477 <2) b vices 
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Moſt Excellent Sir, If ai. COT SP ET -% 
Pe by te-means adnut'thut the Kings relagation.of me is a favour, if it be ſaid that 
5s - Þ de : "4 X J)I0Y by G . 

45 48-07 dex to my;ſeexrity, how great a:refletiion will it. haut upon the Grandeur of hs 
eMajeſrys - when ut 46 reported that an ininocentiperſon, and bis Holineſſes zo, could 
not be [afryn, Paris: Let it he lawfull therefore for me with all dilereverence and ſubmiſſion 
to ſay, that indeed it 15 at the Kings pleaſure to retein or command me whither he pleaſes, 
but it 15 not 491 y power $0:conſent without pdr rernlar permiſſionifrom his Holineſs, or at leaſt 
an apparent neceſſuyferone td do. it : Hi «Majeſty cannot aſcribe it to any want of pro- 
found Obearertse an me, which for my part | ſhalt alwayes ſhew- with the preattſt demonſtra- 
tions of humwiny and ſervice: 1.am-able, antl therefore 1 conceive he cannot in juſtice :mpoſe 
| —y 
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enalty upon a Nuntio, for ſo contingent an accident, eſpecially his P"YIPY FR 
lth Gard his reſolution to cha#tiſe - offendors, and Aus to «ow thas fre 
I hope your Excellence will have ſo much compaſſion, as in this caſe to endeavour the pro- 
rettion of ; 


Tours 


The Nuntio perſiſted that there ought to be an apparent and preciſe neceſſity for his 
departure ; and accordingly on the 31. he receiv'd Letters from Monſieur de Zion, with 
reiterated orders from his Majeſty, for his removal to Meaxx , ſo that all the interceſli- 
on of Foreign Miniſters, who endeavour'd to mittigate the buſineſs, being in vain, by 
their advice he went our of Paris, but went inſtead of Afeaux, to Saint Dennis, that 
he might not ſeem to conſent to his diſmiſſhon, and by the mediation of the Miniſters 
about the King, and the interpoſition of Foreign Repreſentatives, he obtain'd, that his 
reſolution was allow'd at Court, without further irritation to his Majeſty. It was re- 
ported at firſt, that the Duke of Crequy had orders to be gone our of the Territories of 
the Church, and to retire to Siexa z, and when that order ſhould be known to be execu- 
red, the Nuntio was to be diſpatch'd likewiſe out of France, 

On the ſeventh of September, the Nuntio found himſelf beſet by a party of forty 
Souldiers a horſeback, drawn by order out of his Majeſties Muſqueroons, who guarded 
all the paſſages into the Covent of the Dominicans, where he lodg'd,and accompany'd the 
Nuntio and all his Servants when ever they went forth. He complain'd ro the Court of 
this ation, but he was anſwer'd that they knew nothing of it. The Nuntio difſembling 
the bulineſs, pretended to take no notice of it, bur gave orders that the Souldiers as 
ſtrangers ſhould be invited ro dinner, and to what civilities the houſe could afford, bur 
they accepted not the invitation, bur refus'd it with reciprocal civility, 

The ſame night there arriv'd a Courrier to the Nuntio from Rome, with his Holineſs 
his firſt Breve written to the King, with more diſtin information of what was paſt 
againſt the delinquents there by the Popes orders, as the price that was ſer upon their 
heads, the deputation of two Congregations, the viliz Cardinal Chigz made to the Duke 
of Crequy, and a long Letter of narration to Monlieur de Lyon, : 

The next morning the Nuntio diſpatch'd it ro Monſieur Lyon, with a Billet of his own,' 
deſirirg him to preſent the Breve to his Majeſty,” give him an account of the reſt, and 
ro prevail that the Nuntio might be admitted ro ſpeak with himſelf, Monſieur Lyoz re- 
ceiving the Biller, ſaid he could do no leſs ; he carry'd both the one and the other to his 
Majelty, expeRing what he would pleaſe to command , after he had read the Breve to 
his Majeſty, he return'd him this anſwer, That he ſhould read the reſt of the —_— that 
day to his «Majeſty ; and accordingly he appointed a Conference with the Nuntio at 
Turrene, whether the Nuntio pa s'd the ſame night attended by 49. Muſquetiers. 

The Conference was long, the Nuntio laying betore him, what upon the foundation 
of truth, reaſon, and the paternal inclination of his Holineſs, was like to mittigate his 
Majeſty. The Sieur de Lyon aflur'd the Nuntio that he had endeavour'd .to quench, 
not to kindle the fire. That his Majeſty at the reading of the Brief, expreſs'd much fa- 
tisfaRion to ſee his Holineſs ſo well diſpos'd to an accommodation, and at laſt it was con- 
cluded, that on Sunday the tenth of December he ſhould have an anſwer. The Nuntio 
had intelligence, that the Briet being read in Councel, they began to be appeas'd ; but ar 
the ſame time a Gen:leman arriving from the Duke of Crequy, with advice that he was 
commanded out of the Territories of the Church, incens'd his Majeſty ſo much, that as 
ſ>0n as he was gone out of the Councel, orders were diſpatch'd immediately to the Nun- 
tio rodepart that Kingdom the next day ; and though he ſent another Breve from his 
Holineſs, and an anſwer to Mr. Lyon from himſelf, there was no further Treaty td be 
had. A 
The Letters from the Nuntjo to Seignour Lyon and Tellier, were not open'd at all. 
The 14- in the morning before he departed, he made another overture, but could not be 
heard, ſo tha: then he prepar'd himlelt ro obey, and accordingly departed under the 
cotiduRt of 50 Muſquetiers on horſe-back, 25 before his Coach, and as many behind, 


not ſuffering him to diſcourſe with any body, forcing him to march ten leagues a day, 
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and carrying him every night out of the Road, without acquainting kim which way he 
was to paſs. In ten dayes rime he arriv'd in'Savoy, and ſtaid there for ſome time in the 

Chambery,, till lie could receive further orders from his Holineſs, to whom he had given 

particular advice of all that had paſt. | 

Whilſt the Nuntio was marching in this poſture, the Marquis de Fuentes, Ambaſſador 
from the Crown of Spain, came to give him a vilit, but the guards deny'd him admilli- 
on; Fuentes perliſted, and preſs'd very hard, but all that he could get, was liberty ro 
enter with ewo guards with him, who underſtanding neither Jtaliaz nor Spaniſh would 
needs have oblig'd the Nuntio and Fuentes to have ſpoken in French , but they could nor 
be perſwaded, but diſcours'd three hours together in the preſence of the guards, that un- 
derſtood nor a word that they ſaid. The news that was brought by the Gentleman from 
the Duke of Crequy, was, that he was forc'd to go out of Rgme for the ſecurity of his per- 
ſon, that he was limited in his Viftuals, and ty'd up to a certain allowance every day , 
but this in time was found to be falſe, and only an invention to exaſperate his Majelty 
the more. 

His Majeſty was traubl'd to find himſelf in a neceffity of uſing the Nuntioaccordingly, 
becauſe he had been not a little pleas'd with his proceedings during his Nuntiature, Ma- 
ny believ'd, that as ſoon as theſc difficulties ſhould be compys'd, and due ſatisfaftion be 
given to the King, that Piccolomini would be remanded into France , but with this ge+ 
neral opinion, the policy of the Eccleliaſticks did not agree : it was imagin'd likewile, 
that the Pope ( for his own reputation, and to recompence the Nuntio's diſgrace in be- 
ing turn'd out of France ) would ſend him a Cap before his entrance into Kome, which 
would have been very acceptable to Piccolomint, But there were other reaſons that di- 
verted his Holineſs from ſuch thoughts ; however he was with other Nuntio's promoted 
to the Cardinalſhip 1664. with the Title of San Pietro al Monte d'oro. Were he better 
furniſh'd with humility, it would be better for him, for he is generally reckon'd a very 

roud man. | 

: CAKLO CARAFFA a Neapolitan, is a perſon of great parts, and worthy of high- 
er advancement, did nut the memory of Payl the fourth ( who was not at all propitious 
ro the Spaniard ) give ſome obſtruction to the maruriry of his years, he being yer frelh, 
healthful, and vigorous. He was ſent Nuntio to Fence by Inzocent the tenth, and con- 
firm'd by eAlexander the ſeventh, who imploy'd him in a bulineſs of the greateſt diffi- 
culty perhaps, that ever Nuntio was imployjd in ; and that was the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the Jeſuits in the State of Venice, Which the ſaid eAlexander recommended to him with 
the greateſt carneſtneſs imaginable. 

Caraffa to ſatishe the ardency of the Popes delire, undertook that Negotiation, but 
he met with ſo many obſtacles, he deſpair'd of it himſelf, though in his Letter ro Rome, 
he diſlembl'd it as much as he could, writing alwayes ambiguouſly, leaſt he ſhould put 
his Holineſs too into deſpair, who had a great fancy he ſhould weather that point. In 
ſhort, he behav'd himſelt ſo ſubtilly in the Senate, and knew ſo well how to manage 
his affairs, that he brought the Yererzar ro his Luer, and willingly to condeſcend to the 
importunities of the Pope. 

In this tranſaRion, Carafa's parts, and dexterity in great affairs, was very well 
known : he having receiv'd leyeral teſtimonies of commendation from the Pope himſelf, 
But yet things did not follow the expeRations of rhe Court ; where it was reported, that 
if he happen'd co eftc& the re-eltabliſhment of the Jeſuice sia Yerice, the Pope would 
without doubt reward him with a Cap ; and this was writ in a Letter from Rome, to one 
of the principal in the Nuntio's Court. Burt the Jeſuitgs were reſtor'd, the Pope pleas'd, 
and the Senate ſatisty'd, yet the Nantio uncapt for ſome time, and not one word to be 
heard of his promotion. 

From Venice, he was ſent Nuntio to the Emperour of Germany z where he met like- 
wiſe with ſeveral difficult affairs, but they laſted not Jong, becaute he knew very well 
how to difintangle himſelt with honour ,; and certainly he 1s a perſon ſufficiently dexte- 
rous, active, and proper for the management of the mv(t conliderable tranſaftions. 
Though he be pleaſant alwayes, and metry in the converſation of Ladies ; he lies under 
no great imputation of vice ; he proteQts his friends cheerfully, and rejoyces to do your 
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0 ſfices for all that delire him , he has many Kindred in N\{4ples, and not few in Rome: if 
he tranſgreſſes any way, tis in his ſeverity,his juſtice having roo often more of rigour than 
mercy. He was promoted with the other Nuntii, 1664. with the Title of Santa Su- 
ſanna. Ar preſent lie is Legare at Bolognia, from whence it is hop'd he wilt: come away 
with the applauſe of rhe people, he having given already an eſſay of his good Govern- 
ment. 
' ANGELO CELSI a Roman, was created Cardinal with the Ticle of Saint George in 
the year 1664. being Auditor dz Rota, in which oſhce he made himſelf ſome Enemies, 
though for no conliderable reaſons. In his youth he fell inco ſome faults, ſuitable bur lit- 
tle with the Eccleſiaſtical habir which he wore z for though he was a Prieſt, he could nor 
abſtain from ſeveral ſenſualicies, many people believing him given over ſo much to luxu- 
ry, that he was ficrer to have been a Husband than a Prieſt, However he now reftrains 
his natural inclinations with great prudence, or at leaſt tranſgreſles in ſecret. 

He is very much inclin'd to revenge, bur has not the faculty to difſerable ir, for where 
he is an enemy, he profeſles it, and where he is a friend, he does the ſame. He is anti- 
ent, but of a itrong compleRion, though ſubje& to infirmities. He is ſevere in his na- 
rure, and inclin'd co juſtice with roo much punRilio. In certain Congregations, his Voce 
has been almoſt Tyrannical, and all to do juſtice, ſo as the concern'd and offended partics 
have ſaid, that he was a Phalaris, or a perſon of a cruel and carnal nature z becauſe or- 
dinarily they go together, and your cruel people are obſery'd to be molt carnal. 

Many are of opinion, that if his life correſponded to his parts, there would not be 3 
more worthy perſon in the whole Colledge. He has certainly a ſound judgement, a brain 
capable of any thing ; he is more learned than ordinary, curious in all kind of Hiſtory, 
politick, dextrous in treaties and bulineſs, aſſiduous in what he undertakes, not obſtinate 
in his opinion ; in ſhort, he is a perſon of general parts, which in che Congregations, and 
Conliſtories, he dayly diſcovers. 

He has bur one Brother, an antient man too, bur inclin'd as much to pleaſure, as this 
is to ſeverity. He has great ſtore of friends and adherents in Rome ; his neareſt are Cx- 
raffells , and Capranica, with whom he holds very good correſpondence , the great 
aftcion he bears ro Kavizza ( a perſon odious to the Kemans ) has given ſome check 
to his reputation, and the rather, becauſe he appear'd in his defence againſt Cardinal 
Chips. 

Þ AULO SAVELLI 1 Roman, is the Nephew of the late Cardinal Fabriſio Savells, 
that ſerv'd a long time in the wars of Germany, in thg quality of General, This Family 
is the moſt conliderable in Rome, and that nor only tor its antientneſs and nobility, bur 
for the great my ir enjoys, as the office of eAariſciallo d; Santa Chieſa, and to 
that Marſhalſhip, belongs the keeping of the Conclave. During che vacation of the See, 
the ſaid Savells has no ſmall anthority and juriſdition in Rome, He may raiſe Souldicrs 
for a Guard for himſelf, at the charge of the Apoltolical Chamber, upon any emer- 
gency or apprehenſion, and chaſtiſe thoſe that tranſgrels the orders of the Conclave ; as 
hedid in the Conclave of Urban the eight, when he ſent ſeveral little Clarks ro the 
Galeys, for conveying Letters to the Cardinals in the Conclave, and threatned others 
with death. 

Though this Family has had two Popes of it, and a great number of Cardinals, yer it 
has been 1n great danger of falling z and this is moſt certain, had it not been for the tnhe- 
ritance of eontalto, it would have been very low. Bur (vo opulent an eltate falling tr 
them by 2 marriage contracted with a Siſter ot eAſontalto, ( that happen'd to be the latt 
of the houſe of Perretis ) and the Prince Savells, was ſuthcient ro make him lift up his 
head again, though ro ſpeak truth, he had never abated of his uſual ſplendour, ualeſs in 
ſome ſmall retrenchments of his Court. 

This Paulo that we ſpeak of, purchas'd the Chiericatura di Camera, with firm confi. 
dence, to be choſen a Cardinal, as indeed it fell out ; for eAlexander retainirg the ſame 
inclination to the Xoman Families, as Innocent had, that he might nor ſee ſo honoura- 
ble a houſe without a Cap, at the death of Cardinal Fabritio, hz: made him 2 Cardinal 
1 664. with the Title of Santa Aaria della Scala. 

This Cardinal has no great knowledge in the =_ conſiderable affairs of State z bug 
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he has capacity enough to inform himſelf, If he would read Hiſtory a little more, he 
would do much better in the Congregations, though his judgement already is none of 
the worlt. He is a Spaniard, but concerns not himſelf too farr in defence of that Crown. 
His Converſation is good, and grateful, yer ſome there are that thihk him proud, but I 
could never ſee but he was humble enough. 

cALPHONSO LITTA a eHMilaneſe , has been imploy'd in ſeveral importane 
affairs, in which he has alwayes expreſs'd himſelf by the honourableneſs of his ſucceſs, 
a man of great parts, and experience. He is certainly a man very proper for bulineſs, in- 
defatigable in ſearching and perpending of every thing he undertakes, that he may not 
afterward be at a loſs, when he comes to give his judgement or vote, ſo that this is 
moſt ſure, that he that loſes any thing in his preſence, may be fatisfy'd very well, for 
he is not us'd to do things blindfold, as others do even in Reme it ſelf. 

He has given tokens of his parts and good life from his very youth, yet he fell into 
ſome light miſcarriages, but not conliderable z he is a perſon of good learning, great 
praQtice, no ordinary experience, and has a ſtrange head for ſolid and profound bulineſs. 
Whilſt he was Archbiſhop of e Milan, he ſhew'd himſe)t an excellent Paſtor, conciliating 
the affeRion of the whole people there z bat for all this, ſome there be that believe that 
he rail'd in a little punRilio of prudence, when he appear'd ſo {tift for the immunities of 
the Church, and other things, in which he might have wink'd with more diſcretion. 
In ſhort, he has ſo much diſoblig'd the Spaniards, that they are grown his implacable 
enemies, and doubtleſs were not their fortune at preſent ſo low, they would handle him 
ſo, as to force him to leave the Church, as they have done before to other Prelats in the 
Kingdom of Naples. Did things therefore go as they would have, they would not fail to 
give him a lift ; for it is not their cuſtom, ro pardon till they be reveng'd. 

His promotion to the Cardinalſhip, was no welcome news to the Spaniards, who had 
not concern'd themſelves art all in his aſſiſtance, but rather by their private ſuggeſtions 
done what they could to obſtruRt ir. But Pope Alexander knowing his deſerts very well, 
and the high ſervices he had done the Church, that he being Pope might not ſeem un- 
grateful, the laſt promotion but one he made him a Cardinal, with the Title 4s Santa 
Croce in Feruſalem, giving him the Archbiſhoprick with it. Very few Cardinals there 
have been, that have attain'd that dignity upon the bare account of their merits, as this 
perſon has done to his immortal reputation. 

He holds the ſame Maxime with other people, that to be Pope, it is neceſſary to be at 
odds with the Spaniard ; and therefore being Cardinal, he is the more incens'd againſt 
them. Don Lews d' Haro, Governour of Milan, with whom he had ſome variance, 
writ ſeveral Letters to the Spaniſh Ambaſſador ar Rome in, the time of the vacancy of the 
See, againſt the promotion of Litta ; inſomuch that it is the opinion of many wiſe men, 
chat a Cardinal that is born a Subje to a Prince, and has conſiderable dignities in his 
Principalities, cannot but be thought imprudent, if he quarrels and contends with that 
Prince. But for my part, I do not queſtion but there were many conliderable reaſons to 
work a perſon of his diſcretion and worth to ſuch a reſolution. 

NERIO CORSINI a Florentine, was Treaſurer, and afterwards Cardinal, with 
the Title of Santi Neri Achillo , which Title was given him for its correſpondence with 
his name. His Kindred are but of indifferent quality, bur he endeavours what he can to 
advance them upon all occalions, The Great Duke loves him very well, but imployes 
him not in any buſineſs of conſequence, perhaps for his private intereſt. In his Treaſurer- 
ſhip, he got the reputation of a perſon of no ordinary Talent ; bur it is not ſo much as 
it ought to have been, for when he drove at the Cardinalſhip, he was fain to worſhip 
and fawn upon thoſe at the Helme, and it ſucceeded 2s well as he could wiſh, 

In the Congregations, he has ſhewn himſelf a perſon of worth, a good politician, 
and impartial in all matters of conſequence ; and indeed he has a great capacity, and ſome 
good learning. He is not over rigid, and ſevere, yet he ſuffers not himſelf to be led by 
the Noſe too much, as loving his own fancy and capriccio, eſpecially if he knows he has 
reaſon on his ſide. Ar preſent he is Legat of Ferrara, a akidereble Legation, and of 
great truſt, becauſe upon the Contines. He will have great opportunity of thewing his 
parts there, of which he has given good eflay already, though it is not above three 
months 
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months ſince he arriv'd. Every body is in expeRtation of the ſucceſs of this Legation; for 
my part I do net doubt bur he will come off honourably, if his ſervants do not make him 


is, for to ſpeak the truth, he is ſometimes roo i 
PALUZZO P ALUZZI a Roman, has ſerv'd the Church above forty years with 
extraordinary diligence, yet had never any remuneration from Pope Innocent, though he 
knew what pains he had taken very well ; ſo that it was no ſmall wonder to ſee many per- 
ſons of leſs meric than he, that had nor done half the ſervice he had done for the Church, 
advanc'd before him,and which is more,in ſo difficult conjunQures. 

Yet Innocent would confeſs that this Prelats ſhoulders deſery'd the Purple, but that 
his tongue ſpoil'd them ; and truly he has too lirtle Phlegm, and is too fierce in con- 
demning the aRions of orhers, without any regard to the quality of their perſons, inſo- 
much that ſpeaking in publique, and with roo much liberty, of the aftions of the favou- 
rites at Court, he has retarded the progreſs of his fortunes. Yer his way of Mutiging 
is not withour irs grace, for he pricks them with honey, and kindles the fire in the Cen- 
ſer, to burn the hands of the Prieſt, under prerence of _ for the benefit and glory of 
the Altar. This 1 will ſay, he is as zealous in all his expreſſions, as is imaginable , but 
he does it not upon any parcicular intereſt, but for the publick advantage. But he is out 
in his politicks now, becauſe this age is for nothing bur diflembling at Reme z zeal in- 
deed is goud with reſpect to the time and the place, but not when it will be taken for 
faion and repining, 

Many people oblerving that he was old, and had no Cap, concluded for certain he 
would never haye any ; and indeed he did not look for it himſelf. But Alexander con- 
ſidering, that to leave a perſon who for ſo long time had been ſerviceable to the Church, 
without any reward, would but diſcourage and intepidate the relt, he reſoly'd to take 
away that ſcandal, and created him Cardinal with the Title of Baſfdlica degls dodess As 


He is an honeſt man, well vers'd in the Canons, and not alittle in the Civil Prudence, 
but improper for the Cadinalitial FunQtion in reſpeR of his blindneſs, which ſuffer'd him 
ro come but very ſeldom into the Congregations z but he was preſent in the laſt Con- 
clave, and gave his voice. In brief, he is ſo decrepid, that he looks every moment for 
death, and therefore has but lictle regard for the things of this world. 

CES ARE RASPONI of Ravenna, has by his handſome _—_ inlinuated him- 
ſelf at Courr, in ſuch mariner, that he is arriv'd at that honourable degree he deſerves, 
as being a perſon worthy of the Cardinalirial dignity. He has alwayes had a great am- 
bition to advance himſelf in offices and employments, bur he has had the prudence to con- 
ceal it; he is very obſequious to ſach as have any abilities to aſſiſt him, yer ſo as not to 
fall into any extravagant flattery. | 

He was made Secretary of the Counce), and in many Controverſies with thoſe Pre- 


lates, he gave good demonſtration of his parts. And becauſe that charge is a charge of 
great confidence, with the Cardinal Padrone, he found out a way to fatisfie the Chigs, 
without receding from the Priviledge of bis om eAlexander had a good opinion of 
him, and therefore in ſeveral of his buſineſſes of importance, he rook his judgement along 
with him, which he willingly, and with his wonted modeſty deliver'd, ſo that Alexander 
left this advice to Chigs his Nephew, that in all intricate matters ke ſhou!d make uſe of 
the judgement of Montignor Raſpon:. 

A few months after the fatal diſaſter, as one may call ir, that happen'd to the Duke of 
Crequy in Rome, he was ſent Nuntio Extraordinary into France, to endeavour ro accom- 
modate the bulineſs, to fatisfie rhe King of France, but without diminution to the Ma- 
jeſty of rhe Pope. This was an affair of great conſequence, and therefore his Holineſs 
ſeveral dayes together conſulted with his Cardinals about the election of a fir perſon for 
ſuch an imployment z after the nomination of ſeveral, and the rejettion of all, Reſpons 
was judg'd the molt proper and habile perſon, from whence may be argy'd the repuration 
he had amongſt the Prelates of the Conrr. 

At the very beginning of his Legation, there happen'd a certain difference that con- 
{train'd him to depart from Lyons, where he was arriv'd, and to return into Savoy, to 


ſome Neutral place ; But his Negotiation had no great fncceſs, ſo that the Duke of 
Crequy 
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Crequy return'd to Pars, and he ro Rome z nevertheleſs Raſpont had ſo well accommo- 
dated things to his Majeſties ſatisfaQtion, that he had almoſt pardon'd the affront offer'd 
to his Ambaſſador : Bur the bulinels of Caſtro, which the King would have compriz'd in 
that Treaty, and without which he was reſolv'd to have none, put all things into a ſul- 
pence. For all that, the Pope was ſo well ſatish'd with the tranſaQtion of Raſpors, that 
to recompence him for it, and his other ſervices to the Church, he created him Cardinal 
in his firſt promotion, with the Title of San Giovanni in Porta Latina. 

This Cardinal has a ſound judgement, and great dexterity in bulineſs, and that the 
more, becauſe he is not roo much inamour'd with his own opinions, nor adheres too 
much to them as others do, who —_ they know another mans advice be more ade- 
quare and beneficial ro the matter in hand, yer in deſpighr of all reaſon, will defend theix 
own judgements, be they never ſo falſe ; he carries hirſelf indifferently, and labours 
much to be counted impartial His Kindred are of condition good- enough, bur not rich, 
and in particular a Nephew that is call'& the Abbot Rafons, which being but a youth 
of 27. years of age, he carry'd into Frazce with him, being a perſon of good behaviour, 
and great generolity z and though he abvunds not with any extraordinary Learning, yer 
his judgement is ſo good, that with a little exerciſe he may very well go through the moſt 
important affairs. This Cardinal may with maturity of years make a paſs in the Con- 
clave, as well as any of the reſt, 

GIO. NICOLA CONTI is a Roman, of an antient Family, that has ſeveral times 
afforded illuſtrious perſons ro the Church, and by whom it has been ferv'd with all 
punQuality and honour. This Lord has had ſeveral ordinary imployments, 'and diC- 
charg'd himſelf indiffcrently well : The greateſt of his Offices was the Government of 
Rome, which he began to exerciſe with great ſeverity, having declar'd to his Holineſs 
himſelf, that he would proceed 1n an exa@t way of Juſtice, without partiality ro any 
body. But in a ſhort time he had chang'd his opinion, and was obſerv'd to follow other 
things inſtead of ſeverity, eſpecially it any thing relating to the (atisfation of the Ne- 
phews was in debate ; for he was grown very carefull of giving chem any diſgult, as 
complying in every thing there, though with never ſo much injury to Juſtice : Belides 
this, he is thought to have been coo indulgent to the recommendations of the Cardinals, 
and Nobility of Rome, that are his Friends and Relations, at whoſe inſtances he has diſ- 
charg'd ſeveral Pritoners that were more worthy to have been correted. Not that he 
can be charg'd with Bribery, his hands are clean enough from that, though he be none of 
the liberaleit perſons about the Court, 

It cannot bedeny'd but there are ſeveral good qualities in him, that may make him 
capable of being an Ornament to his Dignity, although he fell into ſome frailties ( be= 
fore he took the Prelacy upon him ) that are not worthy to be remembred, though he 
be now prudent enough ro make the goodnels of his deportment, fatisfie for the evil that 
is paſt. He fails not to endeavour to raiſe himſelf as much as he can, and he takes that 
way that is moſt likely to give him reputation in the Conclave. He deals with the 
French and the Spanzaras ſo, that when he is arrived at a competent age, if there be occa- 
ſion, he may incline them both to be his Friends. He has many Relations both Souldiers 
and Prelates, that would not be at all offended to ſee him Pope. eAlexander had ſeveral 
reaſons for his Creation, but the chicf was to fortifie his own Family, by obliging of a 
perſon of ſo _ Alliance in Rome ; he made him Cardinal with the Title of Santa 
eMaria tn Traſpontina. 

GLACOMO NINI of Siena, has been ſcrambling after Honours and Offices from 
the time he rook the Eccleliaſtical habit upon him, and has left no ſtone unturn'd to arrive 
at his deſigns. His ambition put him forward ſo, that he ſeveral times attempred to have 
been made Nuntio, bar his inſufhciency was too well known at Court, to ſucceed therein, 
he having bur lictle of the Politicks that are neceſſary ro make a good Miniſter of State, 
as failing often rather out of honeſty, than any thing elſe. Yer he thinks himſelf able to 
deal with the greateſt Politicians in Kome, becauſe he has a little ſmarrering in Learning, 
and an obliging way with his Complements, and fair words, which in reality (ignifie not 
much, for he ſpeaks oftner with his tongue, than his heart, becauſe he has no great foun- 


dation of reaſon, though he wants not tome ordinary Maximes. 
eAlexander 
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eAlexander the 7th. in conſideration of his Country, and other things, made him 
Maggior demo of the Apoſtolical Pallace, after he had honour'd him with Jother offices 
and tinally created him Cardinal in his lalt Promotion but one, with the Title of Sat: 
earia dell. pace, which Promotion gave great diſgult to the Cavalier dellt Ciuia Unckle 
to Chtgi, ilar ar the ſame time prerended ro the Cardinglthip, and fecing New; preferr'e, 
was ready to run mad. But though Nznz had ſcarce merits enough for a Cap, yer he 
Ceſerv'd more than Craze. | 

The report was at firſt , that Cardinal Chigs was the perſon that had driven on 
the intereſt of Nini, and made him a Cardinal ; but it appear'd afterwards, that it pro- 
cecded from the meer pleaſure and inclination of the Pope. Before his death there hap- 
pen'd ſome differences betwixt Chigi and Ni, bur by the interpolition of the Conclave, 
Chigi wis oblig'd to reconcile himielf with Ni atter the beſt manner he could, which 
he did. : 

When Cardinal eAthonio Barbarino went thorough France to the poſſeſſion of his 
Arch-Biſhoprick , he left his Vineyard near San Pancratio, to Cardinal Nin, during his 
abſence, which gave the Spanzardgreat ſuſpirion that he was inclining to the intereit of 
the Frencn. 

GREGORIO B ARB ARIGO a Venetian, was created at the nomination of the State 
of Venice, with the Title of San Tomaſo in Parione. Nor did the Pope make any dith- 
culty in the Promotion of ſv worthy a perſon, that had given continual teſtimonies of 
an excellent Prelate, from the very time he ht enter'd into the Eccleliaſtical habir, and 
has confirm'd them lince by the excmplarinels of his life, free from thoſe ſcandals that at 
preſent are ſo numerous in Kome. 

Amonglt the relt of his virtues, which are conliderable and proper for a perſon of his 
dignity 3 one eminent one is, his Cordial affe&ion for his Countrey, by which he 6b- 
liges that wiſe Senate ( that is ſeldome ungrateful ro continue a grateful correſpon- 
dence with him upon all occalions. 

After the death of Monligriour Giorgio Cornaro, the Biſhoprick of Pado.z was conferr'd 
upon him, which is one of the beſt Buhopricks, | will not ſay in that State, for they 
have no other like it, bur in all /caly ; and decaule his Predeceſlor ( being a great Ca- 
valier, and of one the moſt renowned Family in Venice ) had ſufter'd tome abuſes to 
grow, till they had oblcur'd in great part the glory of the Clergy ; Barbarigo not be- 
10g able to ſee 10 conliderable a Church under iuch enorminies, he inſtitured x Congre- 
gation of pious and good Prieſts to reform them, giving them ample authority to ettect 
1r- This new manner ot Congregation, unknown to the reſt of the Biſhops, was art 
firſt ill interpreted at Rgme z ſo that ſome envious people ſpake of it after a pungent and 
ſatyrical way ; but the Pope commended it much, and exhorted them to follow ſo gy0d 
an example. The Clergy ot Padoathar were diflolute and ivoſe, thought that reſoluti- 
on t00 ſevere, bur thoſe of any Piety or Religion, commended it to the Skyes. In 
ſhort, this Cardinal was alwayes tull of zeal both co his Church and to his Coun- 
rey. "Is 
PIETRO VIDONI of Cremona, made up lis fortunes, not ſo much by the exem- 
plarity of his life, as by the ſubtlety ot his wit, His mind was alwayes inclinable :o holy 
Orders, and zverie t0 Matrimony, though not altogerher free from fuch Carnal atfet- 
Ons as are t00 common in the Clergy of our dayes, 

In the beginning of his Prevacy, he fell inzo certain little errours, but he knew well 
enough how oo excuſe himſelt, anc ro {top the mouths ot all ſuch a5 ſpake any thing to 


ability of their wits ) he mer with {uch rubs in certain bAftncit's committed to him by 
his Holineſs, thi: he was very n220 toling of tinart reputaiion he paind in the b; g arm 

of his Nuntiature. Burt be dilirrangt'd himſelf with toch prudence, that he : eco" 
thaiks from his Liolinets for wat he had done, tor the advamage of the Catholick [2ct; 
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picn, and the caſe of the Catholick Princes in that Kingdom z King Caſmir recommen- 

ded him very earneſtly to the Pope, and favour'd him much at his Cuurr : ſo that the 
Pope, who was inclinable enough to reward the deſerts of ſuch perſons, as had done beſt 
ſervice ro the Church, created him Cardinal, with the Title of Saint Caliſto, Nor was 
this creation diſplealing to the Spaniard, his Eminence being as it were a Subje&t to that 
Crown, and one that had alwayes held a fair correſpondence with it, but without d- 
guſting the French, uling ſuch dexterity, that he oblig'd the one, without giving jealou- 
fie to the other. In the Congregations he did alwayes very well, and what he ſaid, was 
upon good foundation : yet he might have been a little more ſhort and ſuccinRt in his diſ- 
courſes, for he would amplifie ſo much, he would often loſe his way, nor knowing how 
to get back to his Poſt ; but in things of higher importance, he took more time and con- 
{ideration- He neither exceeds in clemency, nor rigour, but keeps a middle way betwixt 
both z only in certain caſes where the intereſt of his own or his friends is concern'd he 
will miſtake ſometimes, and be rigid, where he ſhould be merciful, and merciful, where 
he ſhould be ſevere ; at Court he has but an ordinary —_— 

PASCALE deARAGONA is a natural Spaniard, of one of the moſt illuſtrious 
Families in Spair, if not of the Royal ; he was made Cardinal at the nomination of the 
King of Spain, with the Title of Santa Balbina ; before his Creation he had ſerv'd his 
Majelty in very conliderable imployments, and much to the advantage and fatisfaRion 
of that Crown. 

In Rome where he receiv'd the Cap from his Holinefſes own hands, he was certain 
months in the charater of Ambaſſador , but in a fhort time he was declar'd Vice-Roy 
of Naples, which is one of the greateſt Governments that depend upon that Crown, 
ſubſticuring Don Pietro d'eAragona his Brother, Ambaſſador in his place z he went from 
Rome to take polllion of his new Government, where he was veceiv'd with all imagi- 
nable Pomp by thoſe people, ro whom he expreſs'd all the tokens of integrity and 
juſtice, taking ft at firſt daſh ſeveral of their Grievances and Gabe)s ; though he was 
atterwards entorc'd to lay others in their room, which he did without any way diſguſt- 
ing the people. ; : 

The King of Spain dying in the mean time, this Cardinal was declar'd one of the Prin- 
cipal Counſellors ro the Queen Dowager, call'd back iato Spain to aſſiſt in the Govern- 


ment of chat Monarchy, and his Brother Don Pietro, declar'd Vice-Roy in his ſtead; but 


rather in conlideration of rhe Cardinal, than the proper merits of Don Pietro, who was 
indeed, next him, the molt worthy of that charge, which he doth {till execute with ho- 
nour to him(elf, and ſatisfaRtion to the people. ; 

Whilſt he was Vice-Roy, the dignity of Sopremo Ingquiſtors was conferr'd upon him 
but he held it not long, religning ir to the Queens chiet Confeſſor in exchange for the 
Arch-Biſhoprick-of Toledo, which he has in poſleſſion at this time. This Cardinal is 
certainly a perſon of grear intelligence in politick affairs ; generous upon many occali- 
ons, but not upon all ; he delights in certain magniticencies and paſtimes, provided they 
be honourable. The Queen has him in great eſteem, and makes uſe, not of his publick 
Counſels only, but his private ; inſomuch that there are many Grandees in the Eourt 
that envy him exceedingly, calling him the Spaniſh Maxzarine ; but they are very much 
miſtaken. 

FRANCISCO eM ARIA C3 ANCINI a Roman, was made Cardinal by eAlex- 
ander, at the nomination of the moſt Chriſtian King, with the Title of Santi Vifto, e 
Modeſto, Cardinal CMazarine, who was his Coulin, and reſoly'd ro make all his Rela- 
tions conliderable both in wealth and preheminence, ſeeing his Brother Cardinal M*- 
chele Afazarine was dead, for whoſe exaltation, he had ſer his authoriry upon the Ten- 
terhooks, he began immediately ro bend his mind to the ingrandizing this Kinſman ; and 
to that end he conferr'd honours upon him, and introduc'd him into the ſervice of the 
. King, that he might not ſeem to exalt a perſon to the Cardinalſhip ( though his delign 
was no other ) by the interceliidn of the Crown of Frgage, till he had given ſome telti- 
mony ot his afteRion to his Majeſties ſervice ; and he had reaſon, for when by his ſer- 
vices to the Crown of France, he had prevail'd with his Majeſty ro recommend his Bro- 
ther /ichele for a Cap,. Pope Urban retus'd for ſome time to conſent, and cicher Ntimu- 
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lated by the Spaniards, or induc'd by ſome other reaſons, he excus'd himſelf, by pre- 
tending that his Majeſty ought not to interpoſe for a perſon, that had done no ſervice ror 
his Crown. But be it as it will, he obtain'd ir at laſt, though he enjoy'd it but a few 
months, death taking him out of the World without regard to the power of Maxzarine, 
who was much afflicted at the news thereof. And that « 2ſazarine might nor have ir 
again caſt in his diſh, that he made the Crown of France nominate another Cardinal of 
no merit nor deſert, he put forth his hand to this Gentleman alſo, and gave him oppor- 
tunity of ſerving his OY in things that redounded more to the honour of Mancini 
himſelf, than to the ſervice of that Crown z for eſ«zarine performing many things by 
his own great and fortunate brain, afterwards gave out tha all was perform'd by the 
condut and affeRion of eHancins, who perhaps knew nothing thereof himſelf, though 
he wanted no will nor deſire to ſerve well. eAlexander ( that envyed the great Autho- 
rity of Mazarine in France, and in his Nuntiature to Coles had taken ſome ill imprefli- 
ons againſt him, as ſuppoling him the great obſtructer of the Peace ) lik'd not this Exal- 
ration of his Couſin, but endeavour'd under-hand what he could to defeat ir ; bur finding 
the inconveniences that would follow, he created him, and ſcem'd to do that willingly, 
that he could not prevent. 

This Cardinal is not ingratefull ro the Crown that gave him his Cap, having carry'd 
himſelf alwayes with great fervour in defence of its intereſt, But he has nor that head- 
piece that is neceſſary for them that undertake the proreRtion of Crowns, In the Con- 
gregations he ſhews himſelf a perſon of indifferent judgement, delivering his opinion 
remperately and modeſtly, rhough he be naturally ſubject ro choller. He would be glad 
ro take any way would bring him to the Papacy, but knowing that thoſe Cardinals that 
have been propos'd by the Crowns, do bur loſe their times to think on't, he alters his 
mind, and contents himſelf to be counted a good Cardinal, as he is indeed, having very 
few vices or defe&s, but forces himſelf what he can to preſerve the replitation of his 
Dignity. In the Sacred Colledge he has more Friends than Enemies, and amongſt all 
thE Cardinals thar follow the intereſt of France, he is the leaſt hated by the Spaniard, 
chough he be Couſin to /Hazarive, a Name that is odious to Spain to this day, tor his 
great forrune in the time of the Wars, and tor the cunning he ſhew'd at the urrendritg 
of Caſſal. He converſes civilly with every body, he is generous upon occalion, but nor 
over-much ; he proredts all willingly that are recommended ro him ; he loves Learned 
men well enough, and 'ris no faulr of his if he obliges nor all of them. 

GIROLAMO BUONCOMP AGNI : of Boloma , is Gregory the thirteenths 
Great Nephew z that Pope was very well inclin'd to the advancement of his own F. 
mily, from the time he was admitted to the Papacy in the year 1572, in ſo much that 
in the twelye years he was Pope, he brought the Buoncompagns to that grandeur, that f.r 
above thirty years they liv'd like Princes. Giacomo Buoncompagni, General for the 
Church, and Crandfarher to the Cardinal we are now a ſpeaking of, left ſeveral Sons, 
all very rich, and well aliy'd; yer ina ſhort rime after, though there was not any pro- 
digal in the whole Family, all was diſpers'd and gone , belides rhough ſome of them 
were Cardinals till, and had conſiderable Offices, yer they left their Families worſe 
and worſe in reſpe& of their Eſtate ; and had not rwo Margiages ſuſtain'd it, and 
put them into a moderate degree of ſubliſtance, in reſpe& of what they were in 
before, without doubt they would have run a great hazard of being in a worſe 
condirion. 

Girolamo Buoncompagni took the Eccleliaſtical habit upon him for no other end, bue 
to ſee if he could adyance his Family again to its former grandeur, by the acquilition of 
a Cap: for amongſt the Italiazs rhey that fall ro any decay, have no others hopes to re- 
eſtabliſh themſelves, but by raking the Prieſts habit upon them, as knowing very well 
the Church has eminent wayes m—__ ro raiſe them that uſe the right means, 

In the time of Innocent, he courted and inſinuated what he could, ro work himſelf into 
ſome conſiderable imployment, but he could not effe(t ir, for ſeveral reaſons, hu: 
eſpecially in reſpe& of his youth, which in Rome is uſually a great impediment ; belides 
Innocent looking on him as a perſon but of indifferent parts, and ſmall experience in 
marters of conſequence, durſt not truſt him, _ he ſhould not come off with that honour 
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that he ought to do « However he imploy'd him in ſuch Offces as might exerciſe him, 
and by degrees he inſtruRed him in greater affairs, doing what he conld-poſlibly ro make 
him concerv'd a man of abilities, and worthy of greater preferment. 

cAlexander that had 2 mind alwayes to be eſteem'd a Pope that was zealons for the 
publique honour of the Church, having created Cardinal Farneſe that was Maggiordomo 
of the Apoltolick Palace, with defign to advance ſome other perfon of equal merits ro 
the place he religned ; he declar'd Buoncompagni e Maggiordomo, who began in a ſhort 
time £0 execute it exaQtly, though it was joyn'd with a hundred ſeveral imployments , 
he knew very well how to-comporr himſelf with the two branches of rhe Chigs, with- 
cu: giving occalion of jeaJouſte ro the one or the other, —_ them ſo that they made 
no {(cruple to recommend him to the Pope, eſpecially Cardinal Chigs did him good offices, 
as glorying that he had among{t his Creatures, ſo conſiderable a perſon ; fo that eMlex- 
der perlwaded by their arguments, created him Cardinal in-his third Promotion, with 
the Title of San Pietro, e £Marcellino, 

A while after the ſaid Alexander gave him the Archbiſhoprick of Bolenia, in which 
this Cardinal gave great proofs of his making an excellent Prelate ; he is chafitable to 
the poor, bzngne tv all that have buſineſs with him, impartial ro the higheſt degree, 
and free and unbyals'd in his judgement. The Sacred Colledge has ſo great an eſteem for 
him, there is not a Cardinal has any conliderable animolity againſt him ; ſo that if 
he encreaſes in goodneſs, as he may do in years, he may have no ſmall party in the 
Conclave. 

CARLO ROBERTI a Roman, has labour'd might and main , that he might nor 
come behind the reſt, and has made courtſhip tro more than two or three, that he mighr 
the berter adyance himſelf; for he diſcern'd the neceſſity wherein his Family ſtood of 
conliderable affiſtance , and how ambitious it was to have a Cap amongſt them. 
Innocent imploy'd him in ſome places of ordinary importance, and though he did what 
he could ro gain the reputation of having well ſerv'd che Church, yer ( whether ir was 
that the Court was then forming extravagant OCenes of their own, or whether it was 
that hs could not hit the humour of the Pope ) rhere was little or no notice taken 
of him. | 

Bur in the Popedom of eAlexander, being imploy'd in greater affairs, he began to gain 
ſome reputation both with People and Pope, who ipake of him often ro his relations, as 
of a perſon adura'd with ſeveral good qualities, and fit to ſerve the Church in the moſt 
troubleſome and calamirous times. 

After the pacification berwixe the Pope and the King of France, upon the rupture 
abour the Duke of Crequy, this Roberts was created Nuntto, and ſent into France in the 
room of Picco/omini that was driven from thence z which is an evident lign his Holi- 
ne{s had a good opinion of him, when he put that Nuncjature into his hands, that re- 
quired fo great prudence and dexterity to manage it : For though the groſs of the 
quarrel was compos'd by the Treaty at Pz/a, yer there were certain reliques remgining, 
tar withour good management might have unravell'd all again ; above all, his Holinels 
rye Roberts 1n charge, that he ſhould as much as poſſible redintegrate into the favour of 
tis \lajclty, and rhe pryncipal Officers in his Court, the opinion rhe Chigs had loſt in 
France, and that he ſhould endeavour to make them appear innocent, and full of affe&i- 
en for that Crown. Which ſaid orders were obſerv'd by the Nuntio, according as 
icy ought to be, he having in a ſhort time gain'd the reputation of an excellent 
ard imparital Miniſter in that Court. Ar length in his laſt promotion , eAlex- 
4 made him a Cardinal with the reſt of the Nuntioes, and ſent him his Cap 
lO {*.ut5, 

tore his Nuntiature into France, this Prelate was much inclin'd to the intereſt of 
Sp2/2, but after he began to be acquainted with the Chriſtian Kings manner of Entertain- 
men, and the civility of the French Courr, he chang'd his mind, and follow'd the 
humour of the French, The Cardinals of that Kings faRion, endeavour'd what they 
could to gain him, though bur extrinſecally, whilſt they diſcover'd what was intrinſe- 
cally in hun ; however they gain'd but little upon him, their diſcourſes being only in 
= encral LErms: 
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It is not known what good fucceſs he wonld have had in the management of the 
Congregations, becauſe he itay'd nor long in Kome after the aſſumption of Clement the 
ninth, being immediately ſent Legat ro Komagna, where he order'd his affairs with great 
regularity, and juſtice ; but 'tis ſuppos'd he would have done very well, becauſe he is a 
perſon ot ſound judgement, modett in his opinion, and one that will give both God and 
Ceſar their due, which isas much as to ſay, he is botha good States-man, and a good 
Cnurch-man roo, and would be muck berter, were he not addited ſo much to the bene- 
tic of his own Family. 

GIULIO SPINOLA a Genoeſe, is a perſon of excellent parts, generous, magnani- 
mous, and full of civility, and meeknels , he is an enemy to prodigality, yer loves not 
covetouſnels; the darling ot his Country-men. He arriv'ed at the Prelacy ( though he 
was otherwile deſerving enough ) by the ordinary way of the Geneeſes, who have taken 
2n oath as it were to buy all the offices thar are to be (old in Rgme by the Church. In his 
very hilt imployments, he expreſs'd himſelf a perſon of worth ; and indeed he is not 2 
lictle learned, nor a little converſant amongſt learned men , his delight is to be dilcour(- 
ing among{t luch as are experienc'd in Politicks, and Eccleliaſtical attairs, obſerving with 
grear diligence, which way he may make the molt profit of them ; and this he loves as 
his Recreations, 

in his youth he was not ſo chaſt altogether as he ſhould have been, having ſufter'd him- 
ſelt ro be carry'd away too much with the love of Women, to the ſcandal of all that had 
alfeCEtion tor him 3 bur lirce he took the habit of a Prelate upon him, he has been more 
circumſpect, and if he has not girt himſelf fo cloſe with the girdle of Chaſtity, as he 
ougit, yet he has brought himielt to fo formal and exterior modeity, and (o ſeeming a 
prudence, in covering thoſe frailties which cannot be forſaken by thoſe that carry them 
along with them, that at preſent he is elteem'd chaſt, whether he be ſo or no. 

Lie ( being a perſon deſcended from a Family fo famous through all Exrope in ſeveral 
reſpects,particulzrly in conlideration of the Marquiſs Sprzelz the great Captain and Car- 
dinal e/igoſiino Spinola, 2 molt noble perſon, and very beneficial to the poor ) had no 
great ditnculty to obtain a reputation at Courr, which every body 1s ambitious of ar 
Kome ; many people acmir'd rather that he was imploy'd no ſooner in more conliderable 
altairs, {ceing that to the Nobility of his Birth, he wanted not the good endowments of 
nund. e-lexander having experienc'd him in ſome intricate buiinets, and fourd him a 
perſon of worth, he fenr hum Nuntto mo Gerinavy, in Caraff.i's place, who was creatcd 
Cardinal. In which he comported himſelt fo well, to the ſatisfaction both of the Empe- 
rour and Pope, eſpecially in marters of Religion, and the ditterences betwixt the Catho- 
lick and Proceitant, thart in the laſt Promotion ot Pope eAlexander, he delervedly ob- 
tain'd a Cap ; and a while after, he lett the Imperial Covrt, to be preſent at the Con- 
C4\C 1 Rome. 

t.13 voice will alv-ayes be in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, as well from his natural 
ihcl:nation, as from the obligations the Family of Spixela has alwayes receiv'd tr. m the 
Cathvl.ck Crown ; tron whence it acknowledges the greartelt part of its tortunes. He 
delights much jn walking, in Comeilyes, and balls, and perhaps his dignity has alter'd 
kis tumours 3 however he fs a{i1duous envugl in butinels, and is very lincere and att Rio- 
nate in what ever he undertakes : he is very apt to be angry, it things tucceed not ac- 
Corcing to his deigns : he looks civicly enough to the people of his Court, and allows 
then not ſuch |iticude, as other Prelates and Cardinals do allow to their Courts. *Tis 
{uppos'd he wou'd &. very wellin the agement ot ſome Legation, which he might 
lave, it there was any regard had 6i the deicrt of a perſon 3; but mn thoſe caſes, the 
Pupes aim no further than to fatishe them they are pleas'd with, nor thoſe that & ſerve 
if, [iv uirs great prudence in gamng upon tuch Princes Minitters, as are rclident in 
Rome ; and ipeaks uf the aarerit of his Gountrey lo, as gives 0cc4:ion os jealboutie to all 
£527 eLVY nv. - 
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Warrs, but he lik'd the Croſs better, as that which brings ordinarily more profit, more 
honour, and leſs danger. The beginning of his Prelacy was not ſo ſucceſsful as he 
look'd for,ſo that he was often changing hisprofeſſton,being weary as he ſaid,to ſee things 
go on ſo ſlowly ; but he had no reaſon, for he thought honours would have been 
thower'd down upon his head, though it came as faſt as he could reaſonably expeR. 

Pope eAlexander, who had the firſt occaſion to try him in matters of truſt, did it in 
his Papacy, honouring and loading him with offices, till that when Monſignour Bonels 
that was Nuntio in Spain, was created Cardinal ; he gave that Nuntiature to Y;ſconts, 
though there were others that put hard for it. But the Pope, who knew well enough the 
merits of the cauſe, declar'd Y3ſconts Nuntio, at one blow ſatisfying his own inclination, 
and the Spaniards too, who were not diſpleas'd to have for their Nuntio, a Prelate nor 
only born their SubjeR, but bound by many obligations ro the Catholick Crown. In 
this Nuntiature which laſted but three years, Phzbp the fourth King of Spain dy'd, u 
on which occaſion, the Nuntio ſhew'd himſelf both a faithfull Paſtor, and a great poli. | 
tician, afliſting in many things with favour to the Church, and without any prejudice to 
the Crown of Spain. Before he ended his dayes, eAlexander thought good to promote 
him to the Cardinalſhip, as well to recompence his ſervices ro the Church, as that he 
might not ſee ſo honourable a Family without the dignity of a Cardinal, which had had 
heretofore the Soveraignty of Alan. MIO 

From the advice of his Promotion reſolv'd,jto the news of the unhappy and{dying con- 
dition of the Pope, there were but few dayes paſt ; ſo that ( either out of his own de- 
ſire to be in the Conclave, or otherwiſe to comply with the importunity of the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador at Rome, who preſs'd him earneſtly ro make haſt, that the Spaniſh intereſt 
might be made ſtronger thereby he reſolv'd ro take Poſt, and make his journey by 
land. ' But the Counſel of « Hadrid would not admit his Auditor to propoſe it, and 
therefore he was forc'd to ſtay in Spain, and expett new oxders from the new Pope, with 


great di.guſt ro the Ambaſſador at Rome. 
The Spaniards careſs him much, hoping he will do them ſome important ſervice,as well 


becauſe he 1s born their Subje, as becauſe he has a particular inclination for them. He is 
a perſon of good qualities, liberal of his promiſes, generous to a certain proportion, 
for he loves not to caſt away too much of his own; aftable, benigne, and of ſuch a Ma- 
jeity, as appears pride outwardly, but in effeR is no ſuch thing. 

INNICO CARACCIOLI a Neapolitane, although he is deſcended of a Noble 
houſe, and the chief of Nidoin Naples , ie was forc'd for all that, to dig his fortunes 
from under-ground, that is to ſay, ro acquire the reputation of the Prelacy by buying 
of offices, and by his courteſie and obſequiouſneſs, obliging this Popeling ſometimes, 
and ſometimes that. He is of a nature to diflemble very well, and like a true Neapoli- 
rane, entertards the fury of his heart, and the ebullition of his bloud, with a counter- 
feit medeſty and goodneſs. From hence it is, ſore men conceive him a perſon of an un- 
ſetled head, capriccivus, and giddy ; and indeed he will talk ſometime of this thing, and 
ſometimes of that ; ſometimes ot the reformation, ſometimes of the decorum of the 
Church ; now he defends its frailties, anon he would be Pope, and reform them. Others 
will have him as honeſt, and as able, as his age will bear; bur be it one way or the 
other, this is moſt certain, he has a heart of Steel, cover'd over with Gold, that in caſe 
of necellity , would be able to withſtand all the comminations, and violences of 
other people, and with humility make his arguments prevail, inſpight of all their con- 
tradiQtions. 

The Chigt had alwayes an aftection for him, and held him imploy'd in many buſineſſes 
of traſt, till ar laſt Alexander towards bis Jatter end, either to recompence ſo deſerving 
a perſon, or to have the office of Auditor ds Camera void again, created him Cardinal, 
and gave him the Cap with his own hands the 16 of e Harch 1667, injoyning him ear- 
neſtly to hold fair correſpondency with Cardinal Chzgs his Nephew, who treated him at 
his Pallace that day at dinner vah great magnificence. | 

He ſeems to be more inclin'd to the ſervice of Spain, than the other Neapolitane Car- 
dinals, and SubjeRs of that Crown, have formerly been ; and 'indeed the Spartiards 


reckon him in the number of their Contidents, though to his great diflatisfation they 
truſt 
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truſt him nor, as they ought to do. But many are of opinion, that he is not of an hy- 
m our to continue long in that correſpondence with the Spariards, becauſe he is ſuppos'd 
r9 be of the nature of the lare Cardinal Filomarino, that had a perfe hatred for the 
Miniſters of Spain, and as great an attcQion for the King, rowards whom he carry'd 
himſelf with the greateſt humiliry, but ro his Miniſters with the greateft pride. Some 
ſay 'ris better to treat with him now he 1s a Cardinal, than it was before, when he was 
but eAuditor di Camera : He was then an exactor of certain pun&tilioes, but now he 
ſhews great ripeneſs and dexterity in the Congregations, perhaps with delign to advance 
himſelf higher yer, when his years will make him capable. He has Kindred good ſtore, 
but being ll of them perſons of quality, they do not trouble him z however he does nor 
fail ro affiſt them that are of the Church : He loves the divertifement of Comedies, and 
ſuch other recreations, but ſo as to give no ſcandal, as much as he can. 

GIO, DELFINI a Venetian, has alwayes expreſs'd himſelt a good Prelate, and 
maintain'd the Eccleſiaſtical habit with great Decorum, in fo much as that Republique 
taking notice of his merits, having a convenient occalton, they recommended him to Py 
Alexander, who was reſolv'd to do that honour to thoſe Princes, who had for a long 
time a right of nominating one of their Subje&s, as well as any of the Crowns. For 
this reaſon reſolving not to fail in a buſineſs of that conſequence, amongſt the reſt that 
were recommended, he choſe Monlignor Delfins, and created him Cardinal with the reſt 
that were recommended by the Crowns, in March 1667, his Holineſs having diſpatch'd 
Monſignor Falconiers his Chamberlain of Honour, to preſent him with the Cap, whoſe 
arrival was celebrated with the publique ſolemnity of Fire-works, Balls, and Feſtivals, 
for three dayes together ; particularly the Houſe of 'Delfinz, that is of the antientelt 
Nobility, made great expreſſion of their joy, by their charity to the poor, and their 
Fountains running with Wine, to give the people entertainment z though to ſpeak the 
truth, the YVenetians are too near the Water, to be much given to Wine. 

The Republique of Yenrce according to their uſual generolity, order'd him fix thou- 
ſand Ducats, as they are wont to give every Cardinal of that Nation, as ſoon as they 
are promoted, towards their expences, and to put them into an Equipage proportionable 
to their Dignity. He has as yet no great reputation at Courr, but he may in a ſhorr 
time, having a particular way of — whereby he obliges all ſuch as have any affairs 
with him ; and he has already ſhewn ſuch maniteſt rokens of it in ſome of the Con- 
gregations, that he has diſcover'd himſelf ro be much more capable, than the common 
tort of Cardinals do imagine. He has declar'd, that he will keep fair correſpondence 
with all the Miniſters that are reſident in Rome, provided the intereſt of his Country ob- 
liges him not to the contrary ; for to ſpeak truth, he bears as cordial an affeion to his 
Country, as can be expeRted from the beſt of Subjects, poltponing his private intereſt, to 
the publique ſervice of the Senate, though he be not quite void of afte&ion to his own. 
Amongſt his other virtues, the modeſty of his language is ſuch, he ſuffers not himſelf to 
be tranſported to any body. 

GUIDO BALDO DE TUN, a German, and Archbiſhop of Salsburg, was made 
Cardinal at the inſtance of the Emperor, and by him diſpatch'd with all ſpeed to Rome, 
to be preſent at the Conclave, to fortifie the Spaniſh intereſt in the eletion of a new 
Pope. The Duke Altemps invited him to take his Lodgings in his Palace, but he excus'd 
himſelf, upon prerence that he delir'd rather to lodge in the German Colledge, where he 
had been ſometimes a Student, and had given hopes of thoſe excellent qualities, which 
he diſcover'd more plainly , after he had taken the Eccleſiaſtical habit upon him, 
by reſtraining himſelf as much as poſſibly he could, from giving any publique 
ſcandal 

The people of his Dioceſs hold him very honeſt, an excellent Paſtor, and one that 
leaves no {tone unturn'd that may make his Clergy ſerviceable, and affiduous in the 
Divine Worſhip. The Emperor carefſes him very much, as a perſon of deſert, and as a 
perſon of Eltate ; kis Treaſure being ſo valt, that upon an exigence he can furniſh him 
abundantly, not by way of Benevolence, but Loan, The greateſt defe& the Germans 
obſerve in him, is hs Covetouſneſs, adhering with great affe&tion to his own interel!s ; 
yet for all that it caunot be ſaid, rhat he ever committed any unworthy aRion, to accu. 
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mulate weaith, his wayes were rational, and by frugality : Yet ſome Germans have told 
me, that upon occalion he has ſpent with great generolity, and eſpecially at the Em- 
preſſes arrival in Germany, he ſhew'd himſelf as liberal and magnificent as the beſt. 
Whilſt he was but a Prelate, he diſtributed his Almes with a little too much.cemperance, 
bur lince he has been a Cardinal, his heart is enlarg'd proportionable to his Dignity : 
He is a perſon .of a ſound judgement, and one that traces Corruption to the bottom, 
though in appearance he ſeems no ſuch perſon. Bur that which is more conliderable js, 
the candor which is natural to his Countrymen ; he 1s never tranſported with pallion, 
but blames or commends people impartially, as they deſerve, He is flow in his Nego- 
tiations, advancing like a Tortoiſe, ſo that 'tis thuught he would be a fitter Miniſter for 
Spain, than for Germany : He ipeaks his mind freely, and is not troubled to be contra- 
dicted, provided they bring reaſons enough to oppoſe him. | 

LEWIS Duke of FENDOSME a Frenchman, is deſcended from a Natural Son 
of Henry the 4th. who marrying with Frances of Lorain Dutcheſs of eMerceur, had 
this Lewis by her. He had no great inclination to the Eccleliaſtical habir, his mind 
runniig more afrer Matrimony, and the affairs of the World, Accordingly when he 
was arriv'd at a competent age, he married a Neice of Cardinal «Mazarsnes, who was 
then the Lominus fac totum in France, hoping by means of his favour, to open a way 
to ſome honourabie imployment. ;This Lady was of the ſame ſtock with Cardinal 
e1ancini, that is now living, but lived nor many years with her Husband the Duke, to 
whom lhe left two very hopctull Sons, but not old enough to know, or lament, the loſs 
of ſy incomparable a Mother. 

No ſooner was this Lord tallen into the condition of a Widdower, but he chang'd his 
mind, and as when he was young, he was all for Matrimony, ſo now he is altogether for 
the Eccleliaſtical habit, not in any penirential way, but only to capacitate him for the 
Cardinalſhip, which is that he has alwayes aim'd at, and with all induſtry endeavours. 
Finally, his molt Chriſtian Majelty, according to the Prerogative of his Crown, being to 
nominate a perſon in the laſt promotion of, Alexander, preſented this as a perſon of great 
merit, and tit to be an Ornament both to the Colledge and Cap ; and the rather, becauſe 
in his Vice-Roylhip in Catalonia, and in his Government of Provence, he had ſhewn grear 
sfſiduity in his Majeſties ſervice, | RON | 

A few dayes after he had receiv'd his Cap, the tydings of the languiſhing condition 
of his Holineſs arriv'd ; ſo that with direQions from' the King, he parted immediately 
for Kone, to be preſent at the new Conclave, where he met exattly with the reſt of the 
French Cardinals. In this Conclave he behav'd himſelf with great prudence, and per- 
haps more than was expeted by the elder Cardinals, that had been a yp wa acquain- 
ted with the intrigues of the Conclaves. The EleRion being made, he pfepar'd for his 
rctarn into France, but frlt he recommended to his Holineſs, the intereſts of his Maſter, 
pariicularly in the bulinels of the dulincameration ot Caſtro, according to the Treaty art 
Piſa; during his ſtay at Rome, he gave great evidences of his generoſity, diſpatching all 
tha! came to him with great farisfa&tign, 

The Republique of Genoa, which js not backward in obliging the Subjes of his moſt 
Chriltian Majeſty, and his Cardirals much,more, endeavour'd what they icould ro find 
out away to oblige this ; and beingin his way at Savona, where he was complemented 
by the Governour with all dug reſpeCt, they tent him (ix Corſaires of Provence, that had 
been condemn'd to the Galleys , and were ſet at liberty at the inſtance of that Gar- 
dinal, for which he exprels'd great ſatisfaQtion, and thankfulne(s ro that Commonwealth, 
In ſhort, this Cardinal 1s not tv undertake any matters of great importance, though his 
judgement is well enough, and he manages indifferent things to a hair. 

LEWIS eMONCADA 1s a Sicilian, and the laſt. Cardinal created by eAlexander 
the ſeventh ; he was promoted at the initance of the King of Spain, with three others, 
nominated by the Emperour, the King of France, and the State of Fenice. The Spani- 
ards delign in the nomination of this perſun, was not ſo much to remunerate the ſer- 
vices he had done to that Crown upon ſeveral occaſions, as that they might have in the 
Sacred Colledge, a Cardinal conliderabie both in Birth and Authority, of which the 
Spaniards have great need at this time, conlidering the Jowneſs and languor of = con- 
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dition, eſpecially in Rome, where they are regarded by the Ecclefiaſticks for nothing but 
the profit and authority they receive trom the Catholick States, and thar King : ſo that 
their authority maſt needs leflen, and their Revenews diminifh, if the Ecclcliafticks dv 
withdraw themſelves gn foo bag ve _ ain, : 

He has a great reputation in the Courr of Spazn, but not ſo much for the integrity of 
his kn, ge the goodneſs of his life, ( for he is but a man, and ſubje& to Frailics, 
though he be prudent, and abftains from ſuch ſcandals, as are offenſive to his gravity) but 
for his exquifire knowledge ih Government, which he ſignaliz'd in ſeveral charges com- 
mitted ro him by his Catholick Majeſty. Yet he would ſcarce make ſo good a Paſtor in 
the Government of rhe Church, having had bur little converſe in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
eſpecially in certain Spiritual matters, he tas had little or rio occaſion ro know, as one 
that has been drawn away by matters of State Policy of greateſt importance, the myſte- 
ries and intrigues of which; he underſtands very well, and will be alwayes faithfull to the 
Spaniard ; and indeed his vigilance is {6 great, they muſt riſe berimes that deceive him. 
Ir is ſuppos'd the intelligence berwixt him, and. the Cardinal of Aragen, is not very 
good, which laſt, looking upon hiſelf as a perſon that has been longer imploy'd in the 
affairs of that Crown, would pretend t6 do all ; and this, who profetſes to at with all 
fincerity and affeRion in his Majeſties ſervice, will not be brought to condeſcend to re- 
ceive orders from the Cardinal of eAragon ; Eſpecially their humours being different, 
for though they are both Spaniards born, yet one retains the manners of a Sjci- 
lian. 
In Rome, which is the touchſtone of wits, they ſpegk not as yer either good or bad 
of eMoncada, becauſe they have nor ſeen him in his Scarlet, which the Xomans do very 
much deſire. A German Lord that is ws gen with him, told me, that he is of a mot} 
extream jealous nature, not much liberal, though nor much coyerous, grave in his au- 
diences, majeſtick in his words, outwardly charitable, and full of Spaz:{» Maximes, 

Here ends-the Colledge of elexariders Cardinals, who# are now living, ſome of his 
Creatures being dead, as Cardinal Bagni, Pallavicino, Bandinells, and Fecchiarelli, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak ſomething by rhe bye, becauſe as yer their memory is freſh. In the 
death of Cardinal Bagns, it may be ſaid, and faid truly, the Church receiv'd no great 
loſs, becauſe he was fo old before he receiv'd the Purple, that it was talk'd up and down 
in Rome, that the Cap was beſtow'd on him, in hopes he would nor keep it long , bur 
in other reſpe&ts his death has made a great breach in the Colledge, for he was certainly 
a learned man, of great experience in the Arts both of Warr and Peace ; ſo that Alex- 
ander with great judgement, not only promoted him amongſt the reſt, but admitted him 
amongſt the greareſt of his Confidents, and receiv'd the news of his dearh with great ſor- 
row, and afflition. The ſame may be ſaid of Cardinal Bandinells a Genoeſe, a perſon 
indeed of no profound learning,yet of great pratice and experience in the myſteries of 
Court, which Alexander underitood very well, when he made him a Cardinal, to the 

eneral ſatisfa&tion of the Court, that look'd upon him as worthy of the highe!t com- 
mand ; but he dying juſt in the nick of the vacancy of the See, depriv'd the Conclavetot 2 
perſon they talk'd much of at that rime, and perhaps he might have ſucceeded. Whe- 
ther the Church ſuſtain'd any great loſs by the death of Cardinal Pallavicino, may be 
argu'd from his qualities, for indeed he was an honeſt man, bent wholly upon the bene- 
fir of the Ehurch, in which he alwayes exprels'd great f{inceriry. He was very well read, 
both in Divinity, Morality, and ſpeculative Philoſophy, bur principally in Morality, 
and therefore his Holineſs conferr'd with him ſtill, in all matters of Theology, and Mo- 
rality, in which he was ſo perfe&, there was not one among|t all the Cardinals did equal 
him His Holineſs conſulred him likewiſe in matters of State, not but that he was ten- 
ſible enough of his-inexperience therein ; bur he did it ro ſhew him honour, and to ma- 
nifeſt his confidence in him : not ſticking alwayes to his opinion, becauſe he found him 3 
little too rigid, and zealous for the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, and ſubject to rhoſe errors, which 
thoſe perſons do ordinasily fall into, who ſtand ſo ſtifly ro the pundtilio's of reformati- 
on, and will go no way but their own z and theſe in plain terms are they, that are ob- 
ſtinate, and intraftible in their opinions, be they good or bad. His name ſurvives in 


the Hiſtory of the Councel of Trent, written to the ſhame of what Father P.u:lo 
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Servita had publifh'd z for which reaſon the Yenetians thought themſelves oblig'd to 
prohibit it in their Dominions. His manner of life, was like a Fryar, or rather like a 
Jeſuite ; he never viſited Ladies, not ſo much as the Wives of Ambaſſadors ; and 
therefore they conlider'd him no further, than as a good Cardinal. He dy'd likewiſe in 
the vacancy of the Chair, and ſo poor, he ſcarce left wherewithal to bury him, inſo- 
much that Cardinal Chigs, as if he delign'd to make him ſenſible of his liberality, even 
after his death, order'd a thouſand Crowns to be laid out in the Celebration of this Fu- 
neral, which was perform'd in the Jeſuites Church ; Odoardo Vecchiarelli da R;cti, that 
had been Auditor ds Camera before his Promotion to the Cardinalſhip, had the honour, 
or good fortune, to ſee the Conclave, and be preſent at the Eleion of a new Pope, and 
afterwards to dye, which was more than Pallavicino and Bandanell; had. The death of 
this Cardinal was not ſo reſented by the Court, becauſe he was not - of any extraordina- 
ry parts, though otherwiſe well enough prattis'd in the bulineſs of 'the world : and not 
x Lore unskilfull in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, though not well enough to give Counſel, 
yet {ufficiently to ſpeak his mind _ the Congregations ; but the greateſt loſs the 
Church ſuſtain'd, was in the death of Cardinal Farneſe, who at this very time, I have 
notice dy'd, the laſt Snnday bur one in February 1668, but becauſe 1 have ſaid enough of 
him already, I ſhall ſpeak no further, only that as ſoon as Cardinal Chigs had the news 
of his death, he turn'd about to his Friends that were with him, and ſaid, Had 
we made Farneſe Pope, as Grimaldi would have had us, we ſhould have been now ſtriving 
again to elet a new one. 

And now it is time we come zg Clement the ninth, and ſpeak ſomething of the Car- 
dinals created by him : Burt firſt if'will not be amiſs, to premiſe ſomething about his Go- 
vernment of the Church, which can be no great matter, becauſe he is but newly entred 
as it were into the Papacy. And certainly to apply himſelf wholly to bulineſs, is a moſt 
worthy humour in his Holineſs : He gives Audience daily to every body, without re- 
gard to the weakneſs or infirmities of his Nature ; whilſt he was Cardinal he was re- 
tir'd, ſhun'd all converſation as much as was poſſible, and would admit of no imploy- 
ment bur his Charge ; bnt now the Scene is chang'd, and he converſes with more free- 
dome ; and that which is moſt conſiderable, he does nor decline thoſe perſons that come 
to negotiate with him about publique affairs. 

At the happy beginning of his Papacy, he caus'd Medals to be made, and gave them 
about to his Friends, with this inſcription, Conſtantia Silvtri ad imitandum propoſita. 
Which by the Wits of the Court was interpreted thus, That as Saz S:lverio the Pope, 
| though depos'd from the Apoſtolick Chair, and for ſome time a Priſoner to the Empe- 

ror, could never be brought to renounce any thing, that juſtly belong'd to his Prede- 
ceflor, ſo Clement the ninth was never to be perſwaded to the diſcameration of Caſtro ; 
and indeed it has appear'd ſo lince, for all the art they could uſe, could never bring him 
to the execution of the Treaty at Pſa, in which it is articled, That Cafiro ſhould be de- 
liver'd. Nor can all the inſtances of the Ambaſſador of France, nor his preſſing that that 
Treaty was ſubſcrib'd by the greateſtpart of the Cardinals, work upon his reſolutions. 
And yer for all this, the King of France has invited him to be a Godfather to a young 
Princeſs his Davghter. And the Pope has ſent a Bull to Cardinal Yendoſme, declaring 
him Legate 4 latere, and thereby qualifying him for that FunRion, which is to be ſud- 
denly perform'd with all magnificence imaginable. 

This Pope would not go the way of his Predeceſſor eAlexander, and keep his Kindred 
ſo many months out of Rome, to acquire the Epithite of Holy. Clement knew very well 
it was but formality, and ſo reckon'd by the people, and therefore that they might nor 
be deceiv'd in him, bG call'd in his Relations immediately to the Court, that is, his Bro- 
ther, and his Nephews, and Nieces, aſligning the ſame preheminences to all of them, 
that his Predeceſſors had given to theirs. True it is, there happen'd ſome diſguſts be- 
rwixt the Pope, and the State of «Halta; for the Pope having an eye ( as was but rea- 
ſonable ) that nothing ſhould ſcape his hands, that might aggrandize his Nephews, gave 
to Fra Vincenzo his Nephew, ( a Cavalier of Malta ) the Priory of Santa Eufemia, 
which by Seniority belong'd to Brancacct , another of the Knights: at which, the 
Grand Maſter being diſguſted, threatned to turn the Inquiſicor out of the Iſland, and 
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gave him other tokens of his Reſentment ; but all was compos'd by the gocd condutt of 
his Holineſs, in ſuch manner, that Brancaccio was fitish'd, by the perſwaſiun of a 
Cardinal of that name, that for the Popes intereſt, and his Nephews, accom:n.- 
dated all. 

The Nobility of his Holineſs, and the Family of the Refighofs, is as confiderable ts 
the City of P:ſtoza can make it , ir 1s recxon'd amorgſt the wmo!t antienc of that place, 
and has not only maintain'd it felt in the principal Honours thar Town could attoro, ard 
ally'd it ſelf with Families their equals, but has in all ages afforded eminent men inn 
Tuſcany, and elſewhere, ſo as it may well ſtand in competition with any that enveighs ir, 
In ſeveral reſpeRs z his Holineſs however, aims to aggrandize his F.mily in ſpighr of 
them all, eſpecially in che perſon of the new Cardinal his Nephew, whom we thall yer 
conlider as Abbot Roſpiglioſi , and indeed, there are many Provilions and Oficcs tuſpen- 
ded rill the ſaid Abbor arrives in Rome, who by unhappy accident tell tick by the way ; 
all people being big with expeRtation, parturizne montes, but they know nyt whether 
they may ſay , naſcetur ridiculns Aus, or laugh out as is hop'd, naſcerity trees 
Eleph.. | 

His Holineſs in the mean time, being aiwayes intent upon the e:ling ard indulging of 
the pevple under his Care, has order'd it to be publifh'd in all the Parithes, ard to ali che 
Eccichiait:ck Miniſters within the diſtri of Rome, thar the [eyeral Divcelans be call'd, 
to the end that if they find themſelves aggriev'd by the Roman Barons, or other Go- 
vernours, they ſhould appeal immediately to him, and he woutd reiteve them with all 
p fhible juſtice Bur all was but thew, as many belicv'd, ir being the property of the 
Romans to complain, with exceſs of ill Government, and tvs call vhat is goud, bur Eypu- 
crilie ; ſo that this benignity of his Holineſs, was look'd upon but as 2 Copy ot bis 
Countenance. He was repqpted likewiſe ro be roo ealie in granting Favours to the 
Ladies, bur that report was rais'd upon the Latly Marchels of Palcorrt's prevailing 
( by her inlinuations, and the prerrinels of her diſcourſe ) with his Holinzls ro beſtow 
upon her Father the Duke of A{orcumbia, a Penlion of Eve hundred Crowns a year, 
with this additional favour, that ic might be paid from time ro time by the Congrey4- 
tion de propaganda fide. From this bounty of the Popes, the Kemars rook occalion tu 
ſay, that his tiolineis was very ready to gratite the Ladies in any thing ; bur the con- 
trary appears in the perſon of the very tame Lady, who thinking to find the fame cali- 
neſs as the did in the Penlton, ſhe adventur'd fo far as ro delire to be divorc'd from her 
Husbard ; bu: ſhe found his Holineſs 1wpenerrable as io thar, who repryuy.ng fer tur her 
demand, ſent her away much diſcnrented. 

The Pope was highly accus'd upon the reſvuluticn he rook as ſoon as he was leap'd 
into the Yatican, to confirm the Inveltiture of the Prefeathip of Rome, given by 
Urban the e;ghth to Dor Tadeo, and ro his third Generation, aithough Innzcexs ard 
eAlexander, his Predeceflors, had refus'd ro confirm the ſame to Don Hato his Sor, 
the Prince of Paleſtrina ; however Clement was willing to gratifie him, in remembrance 
of the obligations he had aiwayes protets'd ro. the Barbarizi, but wich this condition not - 
withſtanding, that the faid Prefe&t ſhould give place ro the Anboſſidors of Crowns 
only, allowing them precedence nor only before all Raman Batons, but even before the 
Popes Nephews pro rempore. A bulinefs that did nor pleaie the Barons ac all, ard gave 
great dilgult to the Hiſtoriographers, who all of them knowing this Miniſter to be a, 
iecond E nperor, and that all the former Popes ( except Vrbar tor his own intereſt ) 
had endeavour'd, out of a politick maxume, to abolith the very memory oft ir, 
did wonder to ſee Clemeie confirming it , at his very fir!!: entrance into the 
Chair. 

The firſt of his Nephews that came to Reme, were two, ons ef them call'{ Fra Vin- 
cenzoa Knight of Mae, and the other Tomaſo : They were pzrions of no great noiſe; 
but reſolute, modeſt, courreovus, and full of humilicy, in a word, not vhlike their Ur.ckle 
in their modeſty, who though he had call'd then to Romne, deciar'd norwichſtanding that 
he would not ſuffer them to fix their Families in Rome, nor cake any bther Titles vpon 
them, «han What belony'd ro their Blrths : Bur thar reſolution was of no leng contin- 


ance, for heleft them ar liberty to their Titles, and whatever preheminence they pleas'd, 
in 
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in ſo much that his Holineſs one day did ſolemnly rebuke Seignour Gzacinro del Buf zlo, 
Maſtro di Camera to Fra. Vincent, becauſe he had made Gio. Battiſta Valaſi to ſtay at 
dinner with the ſaid Cavalier, and his brother, as a perſon that not being of Noble Ex- 
tration, did not deſerve to dine with his Holinefles Nephews ; a clear liga he intended 
ro render them Majeſtique : having given likewiſe eighty thouſand Crowns toward the 
furniſhing of Ludevsſi's Pallace, deſigned for the relidence of the Nephews, be(ides 
thirty thouſand he ſent the Abbot ar une time, and above fifty thouſand at another, to 
help ro defray his charges in his Journey. 

I ſhall now paſs to the Promotion of Cardinals by Clement the ninth, about the end of 
Decemb. 1 667.3nd the firſt that preſents himſclf,js Prince Leopald ds Medici, brother to the 
Grand Duke. Whilſt eAlexander was living, ſeveral inſtances were made to him, that he 
would do the Colledge of Cardinals that honour, as to beſtow a Cap uporrſuch a Prince 
as this,of a Family that was of aNeighbourState,and had deſerv'd well of the Church; bur 
Alexander reſerving it for his Succeilor, deny'd himſelf that glory - as it happen'd atcer- 
wards indeed, for no ſooner was Clement got into the/arican,but,cither moved by the na- 
rural merit of his perſonfor by a delire to do good, he declar'd he would promote the ſaid 
Prince Leopald to the Cardinalſhip, without attending the Grand Dukes mediation, vihich 
fell our afterwards, but rather to preſerve I know not whar kind of right of nomination 
the Grand Duke prerended to, than for any thing elſe. The Popes having ordinarily 
contended to fatisfie the inſtances of the Great Dukes , by the Promotion of ſome 
po of the houſe of eFedici, as well for the benefit of rhe Church, as the State Ec- 
cleſiaſtick. 

From this new Prince Cardinal, and call'd Cardinil in quality of a Prince, there can 
be nothing expeRed but good aRtions, favourable, propitious, and equitable to the com- 
mon good of Jtaly, as the reſt of the Cardinals of the houſe of « Hedici's, have upon 
all occalions expreſs'd : particularly Gio. Carlo, and Caro that dyed laſt, 'who with 
great prudence promoted the advantage of all 1raly, as zealouſly, as the benefit of their 
own Families - ſothat it is believed rhis Cardinal will not prove inferiour, either to his 
Unckle, or Brother, as having, belides his generolity and natural Majeſty, talents ſufh- 
cient for the management of State affairs , beſides a competent kill in matters Eccleſi- 
aſtick and Military ; but inthe firit eſpecially, as having from his youth been curious in 
Hiſtory, and very ſerious in making refle&ions to his advantage. In a word there can- 
not, nor ought not any thing to be {aid, but that this Cardinal is a great and moſt excel- 
lent Prince. | 

GLACOMO ROSPIGLIOSI is his Holinefſes Nephew, with that Title created Car- 
dinal, and which is of more importance, Cardinal Padrone; he is the eldeſt Son of 
Seignour Camilo Roſpiglioſi, the Popes Brother, a perſon that deſerves to be Brother to 
the greateſt Monarch 1n the Univerle. The great expreſſions of joy that he made at the 
exaltation of his Brother, was nothing but a liberal diſtribution of proviſions to the poor, 
benignity and charity to the diſtreſled , being his natural endowments, nor was it 
the poor of P:/toia only, that participated of his alms, but the poox of the whole Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Srate almoſt, for in his journey from P:ſtoia ro Rgme, he diſpens'd ſo largely 
amonglt them all, that it was much admir'd from whence that Treaſure ſhould come , 
which indeed was his own, for he had not began to ſuck the honey.of the Church. 

In the Caſtle of Gondolfo, which was the firlt place in which ke preſented himſelf to 
his Holineſs, his Magnihcence and Piety to the Poor, and to the Religious, was moſt 
conſpicuous ; for belides, that at his arrival he open'd the priſons, diſmils'd the Debtors, 
and with his own money ſatisfy'd their debts ; he reſtor'd thoſe Criminals that were re- 
{train'd upon any honourable accounts, and reliev'd all ſuch of the poor, as were in- 
clin'd by the great noiſe, and report of his Charity, ro come ro that place, having rc- 
liev'd the Church of the Mendicants in like manner, ſo that the acclamations were too 
great to be expreſs'd in Paper : many there were nevertheleſs, that thought all this bur 
hypocriſie, and a deſign upon the popular applauſe, that he might afterwards have the 
management of the Treaſure of the Church with more liberty ; and this opinion in- 
creas'd much, when it was conlider'd that in the beginning he deny'd to go ſo ſuddeply ro 
Rome, that he had refus'd to take the charge of General of che Holy Church upon him, 
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which was uſually conterr'd upon the Brother, or next Kinſman to the Pope ; ard uron © 


his refuſal, ir was accepted by the Duke of Sermonera, who out of his natural bovnry 
ofter'd to execute jt without pay, and ro ſer out that tor the payment of the debts of rhe 
Chamber : yet he alter'd his mind nevertheleſs, ard got poſlefſion of the t2id command, 
ard of all the other opulent cfhces that were vacant by the death of Dor «Haro 
Clngi. Bur be things as they will, he is molt certainly a generous, charitable, aud noble 
pcrivn, and as yet not ſo much given to covetouinels as ſeverz} others are. 

The Mother of the Cardinal, and Wite to Don Canullo, vi the houſe Cellifi, and own 
Siſter co the Cavalier Cell;ſs, ot the order of Malta, is a Lady of good judgement, and 
well experienc'd in che Guvernment of her own Family ; but being burn in a pictitall Ci- 
ty, vut of all courtſhip, and entertainment, ſhe ſeems to be ditcompes'd with the multi- 
tude of her vilits, ſo that the Nephews do {trive to inſtru and revder her the more pen- 
tile a Princeſs, which thing is fealible enough, for Donnz Bernice Wife to Do Aro, 
had no berter breeding than this Lady when the came trit tro Rome, ard yet in 4 thor time 
the became ſo exquilite 1n all tize formalities of the Court, thac ſhe out: 6:4 all them that 
were born mn Koine. 

The Cardinal has three Brothers belides, the firſt is /incenzo, a Knight of Nalta, 
about thirty years old, of indifferent parts, civil, ard ſomething Lordiy in kis &-purt- 
ment. The lecond is Don Thomaſo, about twenty t:ve years ot age, bur not ſo cratty as 
his Brother, though his humvur be bulic and cunmrg likewife. The cther Frorher thar 
is but young, is called Doz Gregorio, who withour doubr in time will be the molt «kilfull 
of any of them in the attairs ot 'Rome, as having opportunity to acquaint himſe'f there- 
with, even now inhis youth, It is believ'dif his Holineſs lives another year, he wall 
without tail make one of thele three a Cardinal, as Vrban the eight did, who notwith- 
ſtanding all the Decres of the Cuuncels, created two Brothers Cardinals ; but in thoſe 
daycs they thought of nothing bur heaping up wealth without meaſure. The Cardinal 
has two Siſters IiKewiſe, one ot them marryed to a Nobleman of the houſe of Pargratics, 
arid the other, to a Noble man of the houſe of Baxchieri, whom they likewiſe mitrudt 
in the manners of the Court. 

The Abbut Keſpighioſs had always a particuar irclination to fullow the Eccleficſtical 
habir, and the pcrivn of his Unckle, who being admitted into the Prelacy, began to 
make himſcif caken notice of for a perſon of great hopes; and on the other tide his 
Unckle, who had alwayes a great att-Qtion tor his Brother {Don Canullo, who h2d alrea- 
dy 4 1:Neruus Family ; to eale him of rhoſe cares that Sons do ulually give their Pa- 
rents, and that he might have one of his own blood to be near him, for his Contident, 
and that he might in{tru@ him in publ:ck attairs, he wric ro his Brother Camo, thac he 
(hou!d ſend Giacomo his eldeſt Nephew to him ; which he &id, and he arriv'd in his 
Unckles Palace, in a very youtkfull and brisk age. 

About this time Montignour Roſpiglioſs being declar'd Nuniio to Spain, W4s in great 
doubt whether he ſhould carry his Nephew along wich him ſo yonng, tor he w..5 nor then 
paſt 15; but knuw.ng the good Genius of his Nephew very well, aud that he was given 
r0 no vice that might rob him of the bounty of his Unckie ; but that 6n the vther lide, 
his age being conlicer'd, he was endu'd with a modelt 'gentlenefs, that gave hin 
great hopes : being advis'd theretore by his friends ,and diſpos'd by his own inclinations, 
he reſolv'd to take him along, with intention to improve his ſtudycs at dalamanca : and 
indeed he was nv ſooner arriv'd in Spaizz, but he ſent him thither, where he rook his de- 
gree of Dotorlhip before came away. 

Reſpighoſi being created Cardinal, and firſt Secretary of State, and being return'd 
from Spar, rook his Nephew Giacomo with him, employing kim firit in drawing Let- 
rers of no great importance z for great bulineſs he delerv'd wholly ro himſelf. In brief, 
this Abbot whilſt he bore that Title, as young as he was, did great honour to his Unckles 
Family ; who llipr no opportunity on his lide ro advance him, as he did in makirg him 
Cupbearer to Cardinal Chzgs, in which employment, ke gain d much upon the aftections 
of Chigs, who heldjhim tor a youth of no ordinary knowledge. About this time the 
accident happen'd to the Duke of Crequy, of which we have ſpoke ſuthcient]y before : 
and Chigt having ſatisfy'd his Unckle the oe, that it was neceſlary to ter:d tome 
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perſon of worth to the Frexch Ambaſſador that was then retir'd to Saint Quirico, in the 
Grand Dukes Dominions ; the Abbot Roiþighoſi was pitch'd upon, both by the Pope and 
his Nephew, to be the man into whoſe hands they would put the firſt overtures of ac- 
commodation ; ſo that from hence may be argued the opinion the Court had of him 

when they diſpatch'd him immediately with their Orders, or rather their neceſlary Me- 
moires, as may be ſeen in the following Letter written by the Cardinal, ro the Ambaſli- 
dor, who was then at Quirico, as aforeſaid, 


Moſt Illuſtrious, and moſt Excellent Lord, 


[| Underſtand by e Mounſieur Burlemont, and by word of mouth from the Tyſcan Am. 

baſſador, that your Excellence has recerv'd from his moſt Chriftian eHajeſty, an ample 
faculty and power im order to the compoſure of what has bappen'd by the exorbitance of the 
Corlies, and that if a per ſon were ſent from bence 80 underſtand his Majeities reſolutions 
they ſhould immediately be 1mparted ; upon this information, which his Holineſs receiv'd 
with very great pleaſure. I have diſpatch'd my Cup-bearer, the eAbbot Rolpiglioſ}, ro re- 
ceive from your Excellence what part you ſhall think fit to communicate of his Majeſties 
mind and deſires, not doubting but they are ſuch, a will evidence to the World bis Ma- 
jeſties great piety, and your Excellences moſt ſingular prudence and reſpett towards the 
Holy Sce, as eMonnſieur Burlemont has afſur'd me : To the end 1 1aay bave a happy oppor- 
runity of operating with his Holineſs for bus Majeſties ſervice, as I am bound ro do aiwsyes 
zo my utrmo#F, I beſeech _ Excellence to believe whatever the ſaid eAbbot ſayes of my 
deſire to ſerve you. Ana thus committing the reſt to him, 1 do wuth all my heart ksſs your 
Excellences hands. Rome the 3d. of Octob. 1662. 


The Ambaſſador receiv'd the Abbot very kindly, but entred not into any diſcourſe 
with him about the Accommodation, upon pretence that he could not negotiate with 
him, he having brought no Orders along with him from his Holineſs to that purpoſe. 
His anſwer to the Cardinal was thus, 


Moſt Eminent, and moſt Reverend Lord, 


Have recesv'd your Eminences Letter, which you were pleas'd to write ro me the third 

inſtant, from the hands of Seignor Abbot Ro(piglioli, but it appearing to me, be had 
210 Order from his Holineſs to treat with me about ſatisfattion due to the King my Matter 
T could not believe I had any opportunity of entring into any ſuch debate wth bim : 1 have 
deſir'd the eAbbot to aſſure your Eminence of my juſt intentions, and ſo I moſt humbly 
kiſs your hands. 


Whilſt things were thus tending to a compoſure, the Abbot was declar'd Inter- 
nuntio to Bruſſels, having been alwayes inclin'd to hold a good correſpondence with the 
Spaniard, ever lince he was ſo long in Spain: It being in his way to Bruſſels, Cardinal 
Chigi carry'd him along with him 1n his _a—_ to France, in which journey he did the 
Cardinal good ſervice, and gave great ſatisfaRion to the French. The Spamards eſteem'd 
very well of him at Bruſſels, in as much as in the management of his Charge, he gave 
particular evidence of his prudence. 

About this time the Cardinals Unckle being advanc'd to the Papacy, and he having 
diſparches and advices from all parts, but particularly from the Great Duke, who ſent a 
Courier with all ſpeed on purpoſe, who was receiv'd with that affeion by the Abbot, 
that he gave him not only a Billet for a thouſand Ducats, but a Carcanet of Gold worth 
five hundred Crowns, and a purſe of =_ Ducats for his journey. But he would not ſtir 
from Bruſſels without order from his Holineſs, who being reſoly'd to imploy him in the 
Peace berwixt the two Crowns, that were in a new rupture of late. He commarded 
the ſaid Abbot his Nephew, to negotiate with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty about the 
differences in Flanders, and the rather, becauſe the Spaniards did earneſtly beg it of the 
Pope. The Abbot went accordingly into France, and that ſooner for the convenience of 
his 
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his paſſage, than to begin his Negotiations, which requir'd great time and afitdviry. His 
Majeſty receiv'd him with all imaginable benignity, giving Orders that he ſhould be 
treated like a Nephew of the regnant Pope : and it is moſt certain, that his paſſage from 
Bruſſels to Rome, was like a continued triumph almoſt, all Ambaſſadors, Minitters of 
Princes, and Prelates, making him their Vilits. He fell tick by the way, and was forc'd 
ſor ſome time to take up at Suſa, where he experimented the generolity of the Royal 
Houſe of Savoy. The Cardinal eAntons that was then paſſing into France, and had 
ſhewn his atfeCtion te the perſon of the Abbot in Rome , having left a deed of retignati- 
en of the Arch-Prieſtſhip of Santa Maria Maggiore, and the Preteure of rhe tigna- 
ture of Grace, in favour of the ſaid Rojþ:glioſs , he paſt from Savona ro Suſ4 to vilic 
him, and to communicate ſome important atfairs with him : bemg tomething recover'd, 
though ſtill feavouriſh, he embarqu'd upon the River Poe, in his voyage to XKome , be- 
cauſe his Holineſs expe&ed him with impatience , being deltrous ro make him a Cardinal 
ſuddenly , as it followed ; for as ſoon as he was arrived at Rome, and received with all 
pollible maynificence, he ſtaid but a few days before he was created Cardinal, with the 
Title of Padrone , and with all due preheminence. | 

His Holineſs left him nor ſo large an authority as he would have had, with which he 
was not over-well ſatisfy'd : he endeavour'd by all means to caſhier all thoſe that were 
in favour with his Unkle , that he himſelf might remain abſolute , as it appear'd a while 
fince , when coming to make his Holineſs a viſit , his Holineſs askt him what they ſaid 
of him in the Court, To which he reply'd immediately , that he was appiauded im eve- 
ry thing , but one, and that was , that he was roo prodigal of his favours to Plus 
Strada , which the ſaid Payl ſold afterwards at a very dear rate : His Holineſs with 2 
ſevere brow returned him this anſwer , That he wondred he would be the Meſſenger of 
fuch news, Strada being the beſt Miniſter he ever had yet, that he could not believe 
Strada would do ſuch unjuſt things; and that otherwiſe he took great pleaſure in Srrada's 
advantages : To which he ſubjoyn'd, ( and indeed that was it that netled the Cardinals ) 
That if he kimſelf who was his Nephew, would have any favour from him, he ſhould 
ſooner obtain it by the interceſſion of Panlus Strada: Ar which words the Cardinal 
ſhrinking up kiz ſhoulders , departed very melancholly, that he could not compaſs his 
defigns. However he cannot complain that he has not full liberty to aggrandize and en- 
rich himſelf ; becauſe, no ſooner is any good Benefice or Abbey void , but "tis immedi- 
ately beſtow'd on him : and indeed he is already io well provided , that let his Holineis 
dye as ſoon as he pleaſes, he is ſure to be left rich enough. The Romans that are al. 
ways prying upon the aQtions of the Nephews , are better pleas'd with the Father than 
with the Son ; and this is moſt certain, that in charity, and in his charge , Don Camillo 
exceeds him far. It ſeem'd ſtrange to the Court to ſee the ſaid Cardinal goirg abroad at 
firſt daſh with Cardinal Sigiſmond Chigs and Don Ago37ino in his Coach , without any 
other Cardinal or Prelate ; whereas at firſt, the Cardinal Nephews appear with great 
trains of Principal perſons, and nor with inferiour Cardinals : from hence they inferr 
the lowneſs of his mind : But the wiſer ſort ſee well enough into the delign , which is, 
that both Unkle and Nephew are reſolv'd to tye an indivilible knot berwixt the two Fa- 
milies , anul to render themſelves invincible to the reſt , by redoubling of marriages. 
And of this dayly proof is to be ſeen, his Holineſs having commended the friendſhip of 
the Chigs to all his own friends , perſwading them they are bound to Kiſs the place 
where the Chigt ſer their feer. 

As far as may be gueſt by outward appearance , 'tis a great trouble to the Cardinal 
that he has ſo many Brothers , b:cauſe the multirude of Nephews leflens the authoriry 
he would have wholly to himſelf; inſomuch that there has been already ſome diſguſts 
berwixt him, and his Brother Yincenzo, about I know not what reducement of the 
Light-horſe , Vincenzo relling him with ſome bitterneſs , that it did not belong to him 
ro wind and inſinuate himſelf into ſuch affairs, ſeeing he did not concern himſelf in Ec- 
cleſiaſtick ; But the greateſt obſtacle in his Eyes, is Paxlus Strada; for to ſpeak truth , 
his Holineſs conſults him from morning to night , and follows his advice as if he were 
an Oracle. 


The Miniſters of Princes that are reſident in Rome, havenot yet had experience of the 
Card!_ 
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Cardinals worth in buſineſs : for knowing that his Holineſs follows other peoples advice, 
and not his Nephews, they apply themſcives immediately ro the Pope, nll they (hall ſee 
the Cardinal a l:rtle more letled in his Padronancy ; but the Cardinal being naturally am- 
bicious of authority, thruſts himſelf many times upon things he is not call'd to ; and tis 
Holinels to ſa1'sfhe him, more than any thing elſe, gives him liberty to give audience ro 
ſome of the Miniiters of Princes ; which he pertorins, both receiving, and diſpatching 
them with very good Complements, in which he abounds perhaps b:yond any of the 
antienteſt Courtiers z whereupon an Ambaſſador from a King being in diſcourie abuur 
this Cardinal Padrone, ſaid, That he belicyd his Eminences virtues conſiſted not in any 
thing beſides complements and fair words ; T © which it was reply'd, That be would have 
made a better Maſter of the Coremonies, than Cardinal Padrone. 

He is of an humour very contrary to Cardinal Chigi, who ſhuns all buſineſs that may 
diſorder his mind, betaking himſelt only to his recreations, ard leavirg the moit d'{9- 
cult affairs to be diſparch'd by other p:zople; whereas Roſpigliefi vn the other lide, 
( though he be not ſo void of humanity, but that he loves Iikewiie to pals the tine ho- 
nourably, and divert himſelf as well as other people ) yet he would gi:dly have ai! dith- 
cult affairs go thorovgh his hands, and be thought the perſon of greateſt authority, 
which may happen for ought I know in a ſhort time ; becauſe his Holineſs will nor jail 
tolay upon him as many of his rroubleſome affairs as he can urderrake, as well tor the 
eaſe of his own age and indiſpolition, as to give opportunity to his Nephew to do all, 
which is the only thing he delires. 

A few dayes lince he made his ſolemn Cavaicade to go and take poſiſhon of his Arch- 
Prieſtſhip of Santa eAMaria eAaggiore, and a while atter hiz Ho)mneſs introduc'd him in- 
to the Signatura dt gratia ; open'd his mouth ( as the cuſtom is ) in the Publick Cun- 
ſittory, and gave him the Title of San $ifto, which his ſaid Holineſs had hiraſelf when 
he was aCardina!.But at the ſame time hemet with ſone kind of diflatisfaftion, becauſe his 
Holineſs being delirous to accomodate his Adjutants of the Chamber, gave order to the 
Datary, to diipatch upon the firſt vacancy, Bulls for 200 Crowns a piece, to the three 
Chamberlains ; and one of them of 1 300 Crowns falling void, the Datary drew the 
ſaid three Bulls, and afterwards another for the remaining 7-0 Crowns, in favour of 
Roſpighoſi; which his Holines obſerving,orce.' the Bull for the 37> Crowns to be torn, 
and that the three other, one of 200 for Cardinal A\4ni, another of 200 for eAzliz: 

| . : , 
and a third of 300 for the Datary himſelf, ſhou'd be paid : of which Rygſpiglioſi had no 
reaſon to complain ; for the Pope, 'ris true, takes away the Crums as it were that would 
be loſt betwixt his tecth, but he gives him the ſubitantial Morſeis whick will (tick by the 
Ribs, and ſatiate the Appetite, whereas the other do but provoke it. 

The Cardina!s have not that aff: tion, ard perplexity tacy were us'd to have in the 
beginning of other Popes Pontificates, when they were conlirain'd to be inbjc& to cer- 
rain Cardinal Nephews, who by their inexperience, knew not which wayſo much-z5 ro 
honour the Sacred Colledge. And truly irs above 1c» years [ince any Pope had a Cur- 
dinal Nephew ſo,well pra&tis'd, and of fo mature an age ; for other Nephews never ſur- 
pais'd 25, and this 15 35 at leaſt ; arid which 1s more, mo1t of them has been imploy'd mn 
inſtructing himſelf jn the molt conſiderable affairs of Court ; he being a perſon alwayes 
very curious In matters of State. There is a great delire in him of gaining the good word 
of the people, and to keep fair correſpondence with the Roman Princes, though as yet it 
is not kn-1wn upon what delign. The unhappy rupture betwixr the Paleſtrina, and or 
eAgoſiimo, 1n the Pallace of Von Camullo, tet the Cardinal Padrone a work, ( withour 
ſhew1..g any intereſt or partiality ) ro endeavorr to pacihe them z and having contin'd 
them both to their houſes, he ſent the Marquiſs Lurgs eHattes to negotiate the peace, 
which 'ollow'd indeed, but ſo, that it is ſuppos'd there will alwayes be ſome difference 
betwixt thoſe two perluns, about precedeiice. 

The Cardinal toox ſome diltaſt at this accident, and amongſt ſome of his Domeſticks, 
ſpake with ſome heat in defence of Don eAgoſtimo, which being underitood by the 
Prince Paleſtrina, he alſd gave out ſome expreſſions of reſentment, vpbraiding the Car- 
dinal ot 1ngratirude ; bur it was in private, amungſt his moſt intimate friends : and in- 
deed the Roſprgliofs muſt needs own more obligation to the houſe of Barbarins, than ro 
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the Chigs, becauſe Urban the eight, was the firſt that open'd the door to the honour of 
the pretent Pope , and Franciſco Barbarino was a great tavourer of him in che time of 1. 
nocent the renth, uling all his art ro advance him inro ſome great office ; whereas Alex- 
aider gave him only a Cap 3 for which the houſe of Chigs have been paid in their own 
Coin, in Don Sigsſmonds having another, with this difference only, that eMlexander 

ave his Cap to one that had ſerv'd the Church with great honour for a long time, and 
that he could not bur promote him, without doing an attzont both to himlielf and the 
Church ; whereas Clement | the Capto a Youth, who though he was indeed qua- 
hfy'd very well ; yet he had no merit, nor any ſervice ro promote him, bur meerly the 
good fortune ro be Nephew to the Pope. But be it how it will, there js great likely- 
hood the Roſpiglioſs, will be more for the Chigs, thaa the Barbarin ; though in the Con- 
clave Cardinal Barbarino beltirr'd himſelf nuch more for Roſpigliefi, than Cardinal 
Chigi did. ? | 

"The Spaniards having obſerv'd him-a little roo favourable to the French Ambaſlidor, 
begin to be a litrle jealous of the Cardinal Padrone, as doubting his journcy into France 
where he was ſo honourably receiv'd, may have corrupted his mind, and cool'd that 
atf:&tion he had alwayes for Spain z which it is poſſible may be true : yer the moſt 
I:arned, are of opinion he runs along with the Fide, not caring to ingage in diſputes ; and 
will do what he can to have a ſuck at the honey without the ſting, and the rather, bzcauſe 
he will not budge from the Councels and deſigns of his Unckle the Pope ; for this is moſt 
certain, he that has the Pope on his ſide, has his Nephew alſo, unle(s ſomething hap- 
pens that renders his Holineſs infirm, and then the Cardinal is Commander in chief. 
The Avignon Ambaſſadors that came ont of France, to congratulate his Holineſs, had 
their conterence with the Cardinal Nephew, who was declar'd Legat of Avignon, a Ti- 
tle that he receiv'd with the higheſt ſausfaion, and exprels'd it, by a molt magnificent 
Fealt. All the time of this Carnival, this Cardinal had great entertainments in his houſe, 
to Which he invited moſt part of the Prelates of the Court; and Don Camills did the 
fame, with delign to delight the people by their Comedies and Mulick, for which, kis 
Holinels had order'd ten thouſand Crowns to be disburs'd; yer there wanted nor thoſe 
that libeli'd their l;bcraliry, bur without reaſon, for they diltribuced great ftore of Alms 
amongſt rhe poor, that they night have their (hare in the Cernival : and bclides they 
paid off all che Workmen which were imploy'd about Dor Camullo's houſe, a thing which 
the Relations of other Popes never did willingly ; bur with great clutter and noite, they 
would make them be contented with half what was due. So that thus far all poes well 
enough, ſeeing the Air of Rome changes not no'y the nature of perions, as it has for- 
merly done many times. 

SIGISMONDO CHIGI has the laſt plac? amongſt the Cardinals, as he that was 
12: promoted by Clement, with the Title of Santa eAXHaria in Dominica : he is Brother 
to» Doiz Apeſtino, and Coulin by conſequence ro Cardinal Chigi. Don eAgoſtino ſuf- 
petting he would marry, and by dividing the Eſtate, weaken the tortune of the Family, 
he labour'd night and day to make him a Cardinal, by that means to quiet his ming, 
which every body began to be afraid of ; but in this point eAlexander would not gratifie 
him, either that he would no: put a Youth of his age into the Sacred Colledge, or that 
he otherwiſe preſag'd what did afterwards follow. In ſhort, he left him in a little ob. 
ſcurity, bur provided wich Abbeys and Penſions good Store, Clement the ninth, as ſoon 
as he was receiv'd to the Papacy, as well tor the obligations he alwayes profels'd to 
eAlexander, and the houſe of Chigs, as alſo becauſe it was become an uſual cuſtom in 
the Church, for the Pope to relign his Cap, to the Relation of that Pope that promoted 
him : and there being no other perſon of the Family of the Chigt's capable of the Car- 
dinalſhip, be reſolv'&ro place his Habit upon the ſhoulders of this young Lord, thereby 
obliging ar one ſtroke all the Relations of the Jate Pope; but eſpecially Dor Agoſtino, 
and Cardinal Chzgz, to ſee their party re-inforc'd again by a new Cardinal, inſpight of 
all choſe, who envious of their good fortune, delir'd to ſee that Family the moſt incon- 
{iderable of all the Papal Familyes. 

If the age of this Cardinal be ſeriouſly conlider'd ( who to difference him from the 


other Chigi, was call'd Sig:ſmond, as is uſual amongſt the Barbarini, among{t whom, 
one 
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And would to Gud chat all the Cardinals that are created with their whire Bards, were 
but as well provided with judgement and zeal, as this young Gentleman that has nothing 
ro be charg'd with, but his minority. 

In the year 1660, his Unckie Aleaswnder the Pope fent for him to Rome, ( being as yet 
bur about twelve years of age ) about the ſame time that the Cardinals Sitter appear'd 
there, 21d that to takeaway all occaſion of 'jealoulie 3 becauſe he ſaw the branch of 
Don Mario was well enqugh pleag'd ro ſee the diſter of Cardinal Chigs entertain'd like 
Prircelles of rhe Popes &S blood, to the end thar he might nor ſuſpect himiclt leſs be- 
lov'd by Don eAgoſtine his Coulin, though he ſolicited might and main, to have the youn- 

n ger Brother t«» Kome, out of a delire to put him into the Clergy. 

- DoneAMario, ard the Cardinal were mucn pleas'd, to tee this little Nipotiſme ar 
Ronic, and Von Agoſtino forc'd himſelf ro diſlemble the jealoulie, that lay gnawing in 
his Brealt, and ro careſs his Coulins with all appzarances vt joy to ſee them there, The 
Pope himfelf that diſtributed his favours inditterently, could not bur rejuyce to fee S4- 
£iſmond in his his preſente, and ſo like his brother in his features. Ar his firſt arrival, 
he ask'd him ſeveral queſtions, to which he anſwer'd fo 2ppolitely, his Unckle was as 
well ſatisfy'd with his replyes, that he wepr for very tenderneſs, and pave immedtate 
orders he thould be furnith'd with ſuch experienc'd Maiters, as might in{tru.dt him in all 
manner of learning. 

The people of Kome were much ſurpris'd to ſee the diſparity of kumours in theſe two 
brothers Agoſtino and Sigiſmonds, aud that they ſhou!d love one another to intirely, 
when the one was as proud as the'other was humble. Ard indeed .Agoitino, ( cither be- 
cauſe his preſent feliciry had made him forget his primitive condition, or that the levity 
of his nature, produc'd higher thoughts in his heart ) is {6 lofty and high, he will ſcarce 
vouchſafe to ſalute thoſe again that ialute him, 'though otherwite he is civil enough, and 
gentile in his converſation, 1f not with every budy,at leal? with his friends ; but he begins 
19W to abate a little, but without deſercion of his ordinary Grandeur, becauſe he vb- 
ſ-rves his Holineſs ſo much affcRed to the houle of Chigi. Don Sig1fmond however has 

' another way, and has pleas'd himſelit ſtill ro converle taauliarly wita all people, and ci- 
villy co ſalute the ordinarieſt perſon about the Pope; but with Majelty enough too, which 
mer bo him be belov'd, and reipe&ed, not as a Nephew of the Popes only, bur as a per- 
ſon of worth. 

He was alwayes obſerv'd to be highly prudent, but eſpecially at the death of his 
Unckle, when the people being inrag'd againlt the Family of Chzgi, ran up and down 
the Streets exclaiming againſt them in ſuch bitrer language, that the Chiz+ being netled, 
threatned nothing but revenge upon the perſons that were the occalions ut thole inſolen- 
cies. Bat Sigi[mond who had ambition after the Cardinallhip, diflembled all, 
and kept himte!f from all ſuch diſcourſe, that he might -have no cccalion to 
quarrel , and this he did either out of the delign aforeſaid, or out of the nx- 
tural benigniry, wherewith he is ſo abundantly ſtor'd. The truth is, the branch of Dor 
Azostino ad no reaſon to be troubl'd at the people, for they troubl'd themlelves not 
much either with him, nor his brother Srgrſtmond ; but rather with Don Aario and the 
Cardinal, again{t whom their Inſolencies ran very high : bur tor all this, all things are 
quiet, and they ſeeing the inclination of the preſent Pope to that Family, the people do 
now honour and elteem them more than ever. In this Scene there were many extrava- 
gancies to be ſeen, the nature of eHetamorphoſes being roo obvious at Rome ; tor Cle- 
ment, either that he reſerv'd his other deligns, or that he counterfited, ro the end that 
he might not draw upon himlelt the odium ot the People, by the defence of a Family 
they hated ſo much z at the beginning of the Pontiticate he pretended a longius ze, and 
abſtain'd from conterring any honour, or ſhewing the lealt appearance oi atk ion to 

the 
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the Chigi, in ſo much that ir was the general diſcourſe of the City, chat Pon 17.1ri0 was 
thinking to retire to Siena, Don eAgeſtino and Don Sigrſmond to Riceta, and Exrdin;! 
Chrgz under pretence of viliting his Abbeys, would withdraw himtelt from Courr for 
ſome time in diſcontent « whereupon many of the Wits went up and down the Streets 
diſperſing of theſe Inſcriptions. 

SEDENTE CLEMENTE NONO, PONTIFICE OP TIMO 
ee AXIMO, NOVO ROMANE REIPUBRLICEA REP AR A. 
TORE, DE CHISIO SEeMINE T ARQUINI! PUBLICE 
QUIETIS, eAPERTO FANO eAB URBE EXULARUNT:. 
Anno Domint 1 667. 

Of all thele extravagancies of fortune, Don Agoſtino, who is the leaſt hated by the 
people, telt the moſt trouble, as holding now all his hopes deſperate, ot cver teeing his 
Brother S:g:ſmond a Cardinal, upon which all his debigns depended. Cardinal! Cl::c5 
that had gor all the money all this while, did bur Jaugh, or ar leaſt pretend to Lavot yn 
the bulineſs, expeRting to ſee the fury of the people, ro cool by degrees, as it &:d in a 
ſhort rime ; his Holineſs with great prudence taking off ſome of the Gabels, made then 
forger their animolity to the Chigs, who were the Authors of laying them 6n. 1How- 
ever there were thouſands of Libeis and Satyrs flew abroad, againit Don 3/aro and the 
Cardinal his Son, but not one againſt Don e Agoſtino, or his Brother : Bur as ſoon <5 
Don Mario dyed, the odium of the people dyed with him, and ſeem'd ro be buried in his 
Grave. About the ſame time his Holineſs began to ſhew his partiality co the Family of 
the Chigs, giving Don Sigsſmond hopes of a Cap, and rurning his ear to the propolition 
of Matrimony, berwixt cne Princeſs Chigz, and his Holinels his Nephew, which is be- 
liev'd already concluded, or at leaſt in a very tajr way. 

The wonar 4 rejoyc'd exceedingly at the promorion of Dor Sigi/mond, and much more 
than the Family of the Chigz did expe. Seignor Ago#?ino, and Cardinal Chize, fulems- 
niz'd it with great Feaſts, as well ro expreſs their own jy, as ro comply With ttic Congra- 
eulations of other people. The Viſits were innumerable, and the whole World amiz'd 
at the Magnificence. The Ambaſſadors, Cardinals, Prelates, and Noblemen of oe, 
though the moſt of them were acquainted with him when he was but a private per(or;, 

et upon this occaſion they rook no ordinary delight, ro fee with what Myjzcity a d 
corum his new Cardinalſhip rcceiv'd his Vilits , correſponding with every hudy, 
and ſatisfying them not ſo much with multiplicity , as with the materiality of tis 
Complements, which is a quality remarkable in kim ever lince his coming to 
Rome. 

t js generally believ'd he will be afſiduous in the Congregations, becauſe he h1s fh1-wn 
himſelf ſo in his Domeſtick and Scholaſtick Exerciſes ; belides which he gives grear 
ſigns of good nature and affection, in whatever he underrakes, nor are the poor in the 
lait place with him; he is often ſeen in publick, as if he took delight to vftentare hi's 
Purple : yet he does it not out of pride, being as h:mdle as is necefliry, and no more. 
He ſpeakshis mind freely, but is never tranſported, correcting himlelt {hill when he tindg 
himſelf in the wrong, which he is in but very ſeldom, In ſhort, he would do al clit is 
poſſible, would he but endeayour to ſuppreſs certain paſſionate «tiluctions from tus 
youth, that make him ambnious of being thought the belt Cardinal im the Courc, that 
he may arrive at 4 higher fortune thereby. The Spamards Care(s hin, and begin [9 
make uſe of their Statagems tro ger him over to their party, which may be compatls'd 
in ſeveral reſpeRts , bur eſpecially becauſe *Don eAC03111/0 15 4 Feudatary to the 
Empire. 

It will be now neceſſary we expeR the ſucceſs of the other promotions of Clement 
the ninth, whoſe intention of filling the Sacred Colledge with pertons of Emnerc,, 
as well in Name as in Aion, is honourable and good : he has declar'd he w:ll be very 
vigilant, that no paſſion of his may adumbrate rhat Holy reſolution, but to ſpeak the 
truth, there have been infinire of other Popes that have arriv'd 2t the Yarican with the 
ſame thoughts, who in a ſhort cime have alter'd their minds, and choſen their Cardina's 
winking, 1t not blindfold, ſuffering themſelves ro be overtwayed by their own patlion<, 
or by their Nephews. The \World is _ corrupt all over, and inferiour peop'e 
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one only bears the name of the Family, the others diſtinguithing themſelves by their 
Chriſtian names ) it will appear a defe&t in his Holineſs tg introduce amongſt ſv many 
reverend and grave Cardinals, a Youth that had nor then reach'd nineteen years. Bur if 
- on the other tide, the wit, and judgement, and virtue of the young man be confider'd, 
the reſolution is not ſo much to be condemn'd :. his Holineſs in that caſe may anſwer with 
the Ambaſſador who was upbraided by his youth, That Virtue conſiſted not in the Beard. 
And would to-God chat all the Cardinals that are created with their whire Brcards, were 
bur as well provided with judgemenc and zeal, as this young Gentleman that has nothing 
ro be charg'd with, but his minority. 

In the year 1660, his'Unckie Alexwnder the Pope fent for him to Rome, ( being as yet 

bur about twelve years'pf age ) about the ſame time that the Cardinals Silter appear'd 
there, 21d that to takgaway all occaſion of*jealoulie ; becauſe he ſav the branch of 
Don Mario was well ce pleay'd ro ſee the diſter of Cardinal Chigs emertain'd like 
Princeſfles of rhe Popes own blood, to the end thar he might nor ſuſpett himiclf leſs be- 
lov'd by Don eAgoſtins his Coulin, though he ſolicited might and main, to have the youn- 
ger Brother tv Xgme, out of a delire to put him into the Clergy. 
- Don eMario, and the Cardinal were much pleas'd, to tee this little Nipotiſme at 
Ronie, and Dor Hgoſtino forc'd himſelf ro diflemble che jealoulie, that lay gnawing in 
his Breaſt, and ro care(s his Couſins with all appearances of joy to ſee them there. The 
Pope himſelf that diſtributed his favours indifterently, could not bur rejuyce to fee S4- 
$iſmond in his his preſence, and ſo like his brother in his features. Ar his firſt arrival, 
he ask'd him ſeveral queſtions, to which he anſwer'd fo appolitely, his Unckle was as 
well ſatisfy'd with his replyes, that he wepr for very tenderneſs, and gave immediate 
orders he (hould be furnith'd with ſuch experienc'd/Maſters, as might in{tru&t him in all 
manner of learning. | 

The people of Rome were much ſurpris'd to ſee the diſparity of kumours in theſe two 
brothers Ageſtino and Sigiſmonds, aud that they ſhould love one another lv intirely, 
when the one was as proud as the'other was humble. Ard indeed Agoitino, ( cither be- 
cauſe his preſent feliciry had made him forget his primitive condition, or that the ievity 
of his nature, produc'd higher thoughts in his heart } is 10 lofty and high, he will ſcarce 
vouchſafe to ſalute thoſe again that ialute him, !though otherwiſe he is civil enough, and 
gentile in his converſation, if not with every bodyar lealt with his friends ; but he degins 
19W to abate a little, but without deſercion of his ordinary Grandeur, becauſe he ob- 
' ſerves his Holineſs ſo much affe<ed to the houle of Chigi. Don Sigiſmond however has 
another way, and has pleas'd himſeit ſtill ro converle taguliarly witn all people, and ci- 

villy co ſalute the ordinarieft perſon about the Pope; but with Majelty enough roo, which 
makes him be belov'd, and reſpeted, not as a Nephew of the Popes only, bur as a per- 
ſon of worth, 

He was alwayes obſerv'd to be highly prudent, but eſpecially at the death of his 
Unckle, when the people being inrag'd againlit the Family of Chigi, ran up and down 
the Streets exclaiming againſt them in ſuch bicrer language, that the Chizs being netled, 
threatned nothing but revenge upon the perſons that were the occalions ut thole inſolen- 
cies. Bat Sixiſmond who had ambition after the Cardinalthip , diffembled all, 
and kept himielf from all ſuch diſcourſe, that he might have no occalion | to 
quarrel , and this he did either out of -the delign aforeſaid, or our of the n1- 
tural benigniry, wherewith he is ſo abundantly ſtor'd. The truth is, the branch of Dor 
Azostino had no reaſon to be troubl'd at the people, for they troubl'd themſelves nor 
much either with him, nor his brother. Sigsſmond ; but rather with Don Mario and the ' 
Cardinal, againſt whom their Inſolencies ran very high : bur for all this, all things are 
quier, and they ſeeing the inclination of the preſent Pope to that Family, the people do 
now honour and elteem-them more than ever. In this Scene there were many extrava- 
gancies to be ſeen, the nature of e Hetamorphoſes being roo obvious at Rome ; tor Cle- 
ment, either that he reſerv'd his other deligns, or that he counterfited, to the end that 
he might nor draw upon himſelf the odium ot the People, by the defence of a Family 
they hated ſo much z at the beginning of the Pontificate he pretended a longs ire, and 
abſtain'd from conferring any honour, or ſhewing the lealt appearance ot atk ion to 
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the Chigs, in ſo much that ir was the general diſcourſe of the City, chat Pon Aftrio was 
thinking to retire to Siena, Don eAgoſtino and Don Sigiſmond to Riceta, and Exrdin;! 
Chrgz under pretence of viliting his Abbeys, would withdraw himlelt from Courr for 
ſome time in diſcontent whereupon many of the Wits went up and down the Streets 
diſperſing of theſe Inſcriptions. | 

SEDENTE CLEMENTE NONO, PONTIFICE OP TIMO 
£1 AXIMO, NOYO ROMANEZA REIPOUBLICA REP AR A. 
TORE, DE CHISIO SEeMINE T ARQUINIUH PUBLICE 
QUIETIS, eAPERTO FANO eAB VU RBE EXULARUNT. 
Anno- Domini 1 667. | 

Of all theſe extravagancies of fortune, Don Agoſtino, who is the leaſt hated by the 
people, tel the moſt trouble, as holding now all his hopes deſperate, ot cver leeing his 
Brother Sig:ſmond a Cardinal, upon which all his deſigns depended. Cardinal Chigs 
that had gor all the money all this while, did bur Jaugh, or at leaſt pretend to lavyh vc 
the bulineſs, expeRing to ſee the fury of the people, ro cool by degrees, as it did in a 
ſhorr time ; his Holineſs with great prudence taking off ſome of the Gabels, made them 
forger their animolity to the Chigs, who were the Authors of laying them on. How- 
ever there were thouſands of Libeis and Satyrs flew abroad, againit Don Hario and the 
Cardinal his Son, but not one againſt Don eAgoſtino, or his Brother : Bur as ſoon as 
Don Mario dyed, the odium of the people-dyed with him, and ſeem'd ro be buried in his 
Grave. About the ſame time his Holineſs began to ſhew his partiality co the Family of 
the Chigs, giving Don Sigiſmond hopes of a Cap, and turning his ear to the propoſition 
of Matrimony, berwixt tne Princeſs Chigzs, and his Holinels his Nephew, which is be- 
liev'd already concluded, or at leaſt in a very fair way. 

The ——_ rejoyc'd exceedingly at the promotion of Dor S:g1/mond, and much more 
than the Family of the Chzgs did expe. Seignor Ago#?ino, and Cardinal Chigi, ſolem- 
niz'd it with great Feaſts, as well to expreſs their own joy, as ro comply with the congra- 
rulations of other people. The Viſits were innumerable, and the whole World amiz'd 
at the Magnificence. The Ambaſſadors, Cardinals, Prelates, and Noblemen of 'Keme, 
though the moſt of them were acquainted with him when he was bur a private perſon, 

et upon this occaſion. they rook no ordinary delight, ro fee with what Majeity a .d 
orum his new Cardinalſhip receiv'd his Vilits , correſponding with every hudy, 
and ſatisfying them not ſo much with multiplicity , as with the materiality of his 
Complements, which is a quality remarkable in kim ever lince his coming to 
Rome. 

lt is generally believ'd he will be afſiduous in the Congregations, becauſe he has ſhown 
himſelf ſo in his Domeſtick and Scholaſtick Exerciſes ; belides which he gives grear 
ſigns of good nature and affection, in whatever he undertakes, nor are the poor in the 
lait place with him, he is often ſeen in publick, as if he took delight to vitentare his 
Purple : yet he does it not out of pride, being as humble as is neceflary, and no more. 
He ſpe#ks-his mind freely, but is never tranſported, -correRing-himlelt till when he tinds 
himſelf in the wrong, which he is in but very ſeldom, In ſhorr, he would do all that is 
poſſible, would he but endeayour to ſuppreſs certain paſſionare cttHuctions from his 
youth, that make him ambious of being thought the beſt Cardinal in the Courc, thar 
he may arrive at a higher fortune thereby. The Spariards careſs him, and begin rg 
make uſe of their Statagems to ger him over to their party, which may be compals's 
in ſeveral reſpets, but eſpecially becauſe Don eAgottino is a Feudatary to the 
Empire. 

Ie will be now neceſſary we expe& the ſucceſs of the other promotions of Clement 
the ninth, whoſe intention of filling rhe Sacred Colledge with perſons of. Eminercy 
as well in Name as in Aion, is honourable and good : he has declar'd he will be very 
vigilant, that no paſſion of his may adumbrate rhat Holy reſolution, but to ſpeak the 
truth, there have been infinite of other Popes that have arriv'd 2t the Yatican with the 
ſame thoughts, who in a ſhort cime have alter'd their minds, and choſen thejr Cardina!s 
winking, 1t not blindfold, _— themſelves ro be overſwayed by their own pallions, 
or by their Nephews. The World is _— corrupt all over, and inferiour people 
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orevail ſooner for Preferments, than their fuperiours, eſpecially-in Rome, where the Ec- 
ty pea uatga tar dl Ag Gs 4 ag 

he Court murmurs exceedingly to many ing perſons idle with- 
ont imployment, and yet his Holineſs has taken many $ from ſome, to beſtow 
them upon others, according as Cardinal Albics adviſes him, who has a great ſhare in his 
affetion. There are two acrctr by cauſe of th, Anne _ rg the 
meritorious is v ,, or his Hol capacity of diſcerning them yery {mall : Lec 
it be which oy dl our duty to pray to God to inſpire him Dry hank ro 
ſele& perſons of piety for the ſervice of the Church, and that he will &l ap the Sacred 
Colledpe with Cardinals, illuſtrious by their Blood, their Virtues, and their Bounty. 
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ITALIAN PRINTER 


TO'THE 


"4H E abſenceof the Author has been the occafion' that cer- 
ein little Errors (if you will not Chriſten them great 
ones) haveflip'd in this Third Part, © Thetruth is, when 

the Author: ſent the Manuſcript to my hands, by one of his 
Friends, we being at great diſtance trom one another, I promis'd 
rodo my endeavour toCorrett it ; andI was as good B'my word, 
doing all that I was able, rhough- my good will was'above my 
abilities ; yer. I belicye there js ſcarce any*'Error to be found, 
which your diſcretion may not corrett in'thereading, and that is 
it I do moſt humbly intreat, Iam oblig*d alſo in the behalf of 
the Author to admonifh, that 1f you find any palpable Error in 
point or Hiſtory, you would diſpence with it, becauſe the time 
was ſo ſhort from the Compoſition to the Printing, The curio- 
ſity and impatience of ſome p8rſons, mademe ſnatch the-Many- 
{cript out of the hands of the Correftor, and perhaps ſome of my 
Workmen printed ſome of them, betore he ſaw them ar all. 1 an 
ro defire you likewiſe from the Author himſelf, that you would 
not cenſure him, that he has inſerted into this Third Part ſome 
things which have been written by other men, he believ'd he has 
done for the beſt, and truly I am of opinion you will not ſay the 
contraty, there being no reaſon a thing ſhould be leir out, where 
it will ſtand well, becauſe ic was In another place where perha 7g 
it ſtood worſe: Your Bricklayers, and your Writers, are in my 
judgement alike, or rather, your Writers and your Bricklayers ; 
the Bricklayers think Old Materials much better ro build with 
than New, as finiſhing more exquiſitely with a mixture cf Ol 
and New : The Old is New to him that begins, and the New is 
Old to him that finiſhes. Whilſt this whole Work was a Print 
ing, I gave it leaf by leaf toa Friend of mine ( very wel! yers”.! 
in the greateſt Curioficies ) to peruſe: He told me, this T' 
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Part was the beſt, and more neceſſary to be publiſh'd than all the 
reſt ; and I do eafily perſwade my felf you will be ot his opi- - 
nio2 + But you muſt read it impartially, or it will ſcarce turn to 
accompt:; Havea care of doing as he did, who read- Books only 
co fatisfie his Friend : Yet in this Work I ſhall be oblig'd co you, 
if you will corre& the Errors of the Preſs as you goalong. The 
Conclave of Clement the 9th. ( after which the Politick Apho- 
riſms do' follow ) was taken out of the hands of a Conclaviſt 
who indeed had no intention to publiſh them, but only to ſhew 
It to his Friends ; 1 ſuppoſe it is conformable to the truth of the 
Hiſtory , being the perion who collefted it is very impartial, 
had two of them in my hands, which 1 ſhew'd to a Friend of 
mine, a Virtuoſo, and well skill'd inthe Intereſts of the Court of 
Rome, thatshe might judge which of the two were the beſt, and 
moſt proper to be publiſh'd ; having kept them ſome dayes in 


his hands, he return'd them boch to me, with his opinion in 
writing, that this was to be preferr'd, Thoſe who knoy already 
how paſſages have gone, may read it for Obſervation, and thoſe 


who know nothing, for their Curioficy, Ofthe Politick Apho- 
riſms I ſhall ſay nothing, becauſe they carry their Subtilty, and 
Excellence in the very Name of the Author : Some would have 
had the Author taken pains to make a Table of the moſt Conſi 
derable Marters, with re erence to the ſeveral Pages; but the 
Author did not think it convenient to lengthen it our unneceſſa- 
rily with another Table, ſeeing in every Buok there was one large 
enough before. However 1 have made an Index of ſome, proper 
Names, eſpecially of the Cardinals, and Popes, bur }eft our 
( for the greater eaſe of the Reader ) ſome ſuch Sirnames, and 
Names, as are many times multiply'd accord ng ro the" neceſſity 
of the Hiſtory. If you find no fatisfaG1ion 1n this Cardinaliſme, 
you will find it perhaps in his EVROPA MORTA, which the 
Author has promis'd a while ago, and I do promiſe on my part 
to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to facilitate the Reading, by a care- 
full and faithfull Corre&ion of the Preſs. May you live happy 
in the mean time, and be as candid in Correfting the Errors, as 
I am afteGionate in deelaring my ſelf, 
Tour Servant, 
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In which is diſcours d of the reſemblance of the Church, to a Ship, and the rea» 
ſon why. Of the ae par born to Lord it over other Nations. Of what 
is requiſite for the ſtanding of the Pontifical Eleion, Of the age of Ho- 
lineſs in the Church. Of the reaſons why there were n0 difficulties in the 
infancy of the ( harch, about the Elettion of Popes. Of 4 Pidgeon that ſate 
» the head of Fabianus Romanus, «#4 made hin be declar d Pope. The 
reaſon why Sanitity decay d in the Church. Of Tz of Peace experi- 


mented by the Ecclefiaſticks. Of the introduttion of Pride. Of the Empe- 
yours, and how little they regarded the Spiritual affairs of the Church. Of 4 
diſſention at the Eletiion of Pope Simacus. Of certain ſcandals which ſprang 
poke Pope Bonifaces vacancy of the See. O Pelagius Romatius, 4rd 

s ſucceeding of Virgilius. Of certain Priviledges granted by the Pope to 
Attila King of the Goths, call 4 FLAGELL DEI. Of the anthority 
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aſfumi d by the Emperours in the Election of the Pope. Of the Reception given 
by the Emperour to Conſtantine the firſt at Conitantinople. Of the great 
batyaagPs ay +4 on L we ar = ea the p al, Grandeut, Of the 

" | Communication with the 

wapſatvf Chipet: k 1y the'Pepe his being ſtripp d of 
F of Frace,. and there wherefore. . Of the Eu 
pe rx clus t:.4  4/F Tight 28 the Ponty Eleffion. Of 

Berrha's# ( hey po harlemains") jourwey to Rome , to demans 

Juſtice of the Pf, 06}? Jugreſs; of her jurrney..” Of a particular alli- 
ance betwixt be Great, andthe Pope... Of. popular tumult that 

| happen'd in Rome againſt the perſon of Pope Adrian. Of the Creation of 
Pope Stephen, by the people ogainſt the conſent of the penn Of the Popes 
Journey inho Francs, \rvolear hinſoff. to 'thiuKibg \of he Kcehſations againſt 
him. Of the induſtry Pope Paſcal us'd to increaſe his authority. Of the 
Eleftion. of Eugenius the ſecond,+ a moſt eloquent man. Of the threatuings 
of KinoLewis againſt the Pope. Of the reaſon why the Popes chang'd their 
Nameggt firſt. Of the defire the Romans baqto ſbake bff the Eli pf the 
Empire. Of two Popes, ſucceſſors to Adrian. *Of Adtian thethira's Bull 
againſt the Emperonr. Of Otho'sſerking revenge for the ſaid Bull. Of the 
depoſal of .John the XII. from the Papacy, and of his reſtanration to the See. 
Of Pope Benedif's baniſhment to ambourg by the (Expperonr,* Of Leo's 

 reſtaupation to the Papacy,” after he;had been Aeprived by the ptoble. Of 8 
Declaration of T.eo's againſt the priviledges of Charles the Great. Of the 
hatred conceiv' d thereupon by the Romaits 484inſt the Pope. Of the Popes 
being impriſon d by the people, and of the revenge the Fmperonr took upon the 
Authors thereof. Of the Popes imbez2lement of the Treaſure of St. Peter. 
Of his flight to Conſtantinople. Of the Elettion of the Pope return'd into 
the hands of the peoplr, Of the, Emperours reſolution to have one of his 
kinſmen Pope. Of Pope Gregorics being driven out of Rome by the fury 
of the people, and what follow'd thereupon. Of the Elettion of the Empe- 
r0ur transferr d by Pope Gregory. wpor certain Princes of Germany, and 
upon what grounds. Of the excluſion of the people from the Pontifical 
Eleftion. Of the Creation of three Popes at once. - Of the Schiſm appeas d 
by Pope Alexander. ' Of the Elettion of the Pope remaining only ia the hands 
of the Eardinals. *Of the Aſimption ef Pope Alexander, and the Schiſms 
in his time. Of the ſervice the Venetian did to the Church again#t the Em. 
percur. : Of the obligation the Popes do profeſs to the Venetian. Of the ab- 
ſolutene(s. of the Cardinals authority in the Pontifical Plection. Of the place 
where they aſſembled to Elect. Of the, manner of their proceeting in the 
.Eleftion, . and the ill conſequences thereupon. Of. 4a two years" and nine 
months vacancy of the See. Of the Aſſumption of Pope Gregory the XN. 

Of the Reconciliation of the Venetian .aud Genoeſe. ' Of the Contlave ins 
troduc'd by Gregory the X. Of. certain tumults in Viterbo. ' Of the A- 
poſtolick See, being transferr d into France by Clement the V. Of Saint 
Bridgets Letter to (Gregory the XI. Of the veturn of the Avoſtolick Sce 
into ltaly. Of the indignation of the Italians to ſee the Portificate ſo long 
in the hands of the French. Of a Schi{m that lafted 1 5. years. Of certain 


accidents in the Papacy of Eugenius. Of Amadeo Dyke of Savoy's Crea- 
tom, 
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tlon. Of his virtues, and renantiation of the Papacy. Of what happer'd 
in the Conclave of us, and of the exaltation of Nicholas the V. Of 
the Aſſumption of 0 the Ill, and of his death. Of many politick diſ- 
courſes at the Creation of Encas Piccolomini, who wis afterward Pius the IL 
And of ſome particulars in relation thereunts, | 


« HE Church has been ( and not improperly ) reſembled in the firſt 
ng cryes of its Infancy, co a Ship tumbl'd by the Waves, and batrer'd by 
the Winds, becauſe She was to be nourith'd and brought up in the 
midſt of rhe proud Billows of ſo many Eccleſiaſtical Diſputes, ſo ma- 
ny Thookogiee Opinions, ſo many Difſentions, and Politick Reaſons, 
and expos' wy the ambirions of their own Mariners, to thouſands 

fD Storms, which Schiſme and Hereſie have conſtantly 
produc'd with ſuch fury, as would have doubtleſs not only hindred her 
happy and viRorious entrance into the Haven of Safety, but have hazarded to have ſunk 
and overwhelm'd her in thoſe very Waves, had not a favourable Gate of ProteQion 
been oppos'd by that Redeemer, who has not, nor will not endure to ſee that Veſſel pe- 
riſh, which he built ( at the expence of three and thirty years ſweat ) with the Wood 
of his own Croſs ; joyn'd together, and rivetred with the Nails of his Hands and Feet, 
cemented it with his Divine Blood z ( which by the blows and ſtripes that they gave 
him, was become pitch in the hands of the Fews ) ſetting up that Spear that pier | his 
ſide, for a Maſt ; frerching out that Linnen in which his moſt Sacred body was involved, 
for its Sails ; recommending it to the Vigilance and Government of the Apoſtles, and 
their "wwe" Ax and finally for their greater incouragement to Lanch out into the Sea 
of this World, he not only offer'd himſelf ro become a Lanthorn to their feer, bur 
oe them a Motto worthy of ſuch a Builder , Et Porte snferi non pravalebunt adver- 
us eam. * 

Bur though the Gates of Hell have had no power to deſtroy her, they have. been ſuffi 
cient notwithſtanding to give her great tryals, that by her agitarions and tempeſts in 
this world, her vitories and triumphs might be the more glorious in Heaven, and that 
by thoſe wrecks and perſecutions, the Church Militant and Triumphant might he diſtin- 
guiſh'd. The greateſt Calamities this great Ship of Chriſtianicy has ſutfer'd, have ( by 
the judgement of the moſt pious and devout _ ) proceeded from the inveſtiture of 
the Supreme Ggnity in the perſons of the Eccleliaſticks, who being ambirious of ad- 
vancing themſelves one above another, and being ſenlible, upon the ſcore of their own 
merits, they cannot obtain the charges they prerend too,they haye beraken themſelves to 
compaſs the end of their prerenſions, by imploring the recommendations of Secular 
Princes. Which tend co mix Heaven and Eatth together. 

Rome, which was built as it were to Lord it over all the Nations in the Univerſe, and 
givean ample teſtimony and relation of rhouſands of wrecks the Church has ſuffer'd , by 
rhe recourſe the Eccleſiaſticks have almoſt alwayes had to the Seculars ; and from hence 
it is, that in theſe times, there is a certain natural inſtin& and inclination in the minds of 
all Policicians, to inform themſelves diſtinRly of all parcicularities in the Court of Kome, 
as if a man could not any way render himſelf more acceptable in his converſation, than 
by his diſcourſes of that. And indeed, the Pontifical dignity, which is the molt conſide- 
rable, the Majeſty of ſo many Cardinals, who are the Senators of the Chriſtian Com- 
monwealth ; the ſplendour of ſo many Biſhops, who receive all their aliment, from the 
Popes, do render it worthy to be numbred amongſt the moſt famous Cities of the 
world, and to be call'd the true Mother of Nations. By this means, the Popes being 
ingrandiz'd, and rais'd to ſo eminent a degree, as to be acknowledg'd aboye all other 
Monarchs whatſvever : every one endeavours to inform himſelf of the quality of the 
great juriſdiftion the Popes do at preſent enjoy z in ſo much that the greateſt part 
- the Writers now adayes, do tire themſelves out with relations of the Pontitcal 

tate. 
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- From the mutations and evil events which have follow'd the EleRion of Popes, 1 will 
nor ſay in R#me, but in alf Chyiſtendsne, it may be clearly argued of what moment 'the 
ſaid El:Qtion is, ſceing that for fo many ages, with her privare1ntereſts, and her publick, 

ſhe has oblig'd the principal Monarchies of the Univerſe, ro interpoſe with the whole 
dunes dre. Penand their 5wor d.-- In the Infancy of the Church, there was 
nothing delir'd of Rome, but Prayers and Orations, and Preachings, and Adminiſtrati- 
on of the Sacraments, becauſe Rgme expected nothing from the faithfull, but the zeal of 
a good Conſcience, the ſafery, of cheir Souls, and to be frequent in Holy Duties. 
The fir} Paſtors of the Church rejoyc'd to keep themſelves at a diſtance from the In- 
tereſts of Princes, as RN the Innocent Purity of the Flock of Chriſt, with 
the Diabolical pollutions of ecular policies. -But their Succeſſors beginning ro be curi- 
ous, and 'to pry into the 'moſt! occult and *privare policies of Princes, they would not 
ſuffer the Court of Rome to be medling rhere, bur gave themſelves over to endeavour the 
introduion of cheir own Intereſts, inco the Cabinet of the Intereſts of the Popes. 

For certain ages, "Rome was free from thoſe intricacies that are familiir in Temporal 
Sraxes, contening it ſelf ro condudt the Flock of Chriſt ro the Fold, with. her Paltoral 
Sheephos 6nty, 1 mean her Spiritual Arms , bur no ſooner was ſhe become greedy of 
Principality and Dominion, 'but the Princes ( obſerving her Crolier to be chang'd into 
a Sword, *and rhe Book'of the Goſpel, into an Epiromy of Politicks ) began alſo to imi- 
rate Rome, ſecing Rome following their Rules in Temporal Affairs. 

For three hmdred years and upwards, the Primitive Church.continu'd in a moſt Holy 
decorumn, withour'the leaſt obſtacle in the EleRion of her Popes, they being then con- 
rented with the bare Title'of Biſhops of Rome.” The EleQtions were not made by the In- 
xereſt of Princes, ' or the Capriccio of Nephews, as they are now ; but by a Holy Zeal 
in the Bywels of the EleRtors; who us'd ro meer, ſometimes in'this place, ſometimes in 
that, and'miany times inthe Woods, by reaſon of the cruelty of thoſe Tyrants, that en- 
vy'd the. tranquility of rhe Chriſtians. 

They had'in choſe dayes no ſecret nor private Votes, becauſe the inward deſigns of 
thoſe Primitive Chiſtians, were ſuirable and correſpondent to their ourward zeal and 
profeſſion of ggod works, The Deacons ( that is they who endued with greater Cha- 
rity and Deyorion, ſerv'd the Church, ſometimes in colleing of Alms for the common 
neceſſities, ſometimes in diſtributing Relief co the neceſſities of the poor ) were admitted 
to the EleQtion, rogether with ſuck Prieſts and Curars as were neareſt tro the Ciry of 
Rome. With whar limplicity and integrity they proceeded to the Eleftion of Popes, in 
the Primitive times of rhe Church, may be argued, from what happen'd in the Va- 
cancy of Pope eAnthero, who dyed according ro Euſebixs's calculation in the year 
nag” 0 : 
 The'Holy Fathers were met according to their uſual cuſtom, to conſult about a Suc- 
ceſſor, and whilſt they were diſcourling of the virtues, of this man, and the abilities of 
another, *it happen'd that Fabiano Romana paſs'd by near the place of their Aſſembly, in 
order to the looking ro ſome grounds of his, which he did not diſdain to cultivate many 
times with his own hands. He was no ſooner come over againſt the place ' wherein the 
Ele&ors Were met, but a Pidgeon from a Neigbouring Dove-houſe alighting upon his 
Shoulder,” paveoccaſion ro the Fathers to ariſe from their Seats, at the firſt notice of ir, 
and eſteeming it a Prodigye, they proclaim'd him Pope unanimouſly, every one being 
confident, ' it was the intention of the Holy Ghoſt , 'Who was repreſented in that 
Dove: & 

+ Fabianus, who thought of nothing leſs than to be choſen Pope, was aſtoniſh'd at the 
bufineſs; and not judging himſelf worthy of ſo great a Miniſtry, he begg'd upon his 
knees tobeexcus'd ; but his humility being overcome by the perſwaſion of the EleRors, 
he at !aſt embrac'd the Paſtoral Cure of the Church, in which, after he had exercis'd- ir 
for the ſpace of ſeven years, with great advantage to the Chriſtians, he ended his dayes 
under the Tyranny of rhe barbarous Emperour Decius, who at that time- us'd greac 
cruelty ro the Chriſtians, conſtraining them from the City into the Woods, which they 
were gla# ro. make their houſes of God,” ſeeing that the Emperour was pleas'd ro make 
Cities, plzces for witd Bealts, and for Devils. ghd oil 
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The Popedome was not ambition'd, but avoided by the Eccleliaſticks, becauſe it con” 

monly loſt them their lives that exercis'd it; He that found himſelf roo weak and time” 
rous to ſuffer Martyrdome, renounc'd the Papacy, and confe(s'd the imbecility of 1 
nature ; and indeed, who would ever have receiv'd, much le(s, have ſought an office, 
which brought no other advantages along with it, than the perſecution of T yrancs. Now 
adayes, what broyls, what intrigues, what differences are there at the creation of Popes; 
where is he, who would delire Votes to be made a Martyr ? For my part I dare afhrm, 
the Church would be as Holy in theſe times, and perhaps more, now we are as it were in 
the latter end of it, than it was then in its beginning ; it the Popes were call'd to Pover- 
ty, and not Riches ; to Martyrdom, not Magnihicence ;z and to the care of the Church, 
and not of Governments. 

But whether do my thoughts tranſport me ? Let us return to our buſineſs, and aſſert, 
that the Church was Holy, without Diſcord, or Schiſm, or Herelie, to the dayes of Sen 
Silveſter, which were about the year 325. till that time the Popes having been EleQed 
with tranquility and peace, and no {mall ſatisfaRion both to the Eleors and Elected. 

The Holineſs of the Church, (1 mean that Holineſs that reſpe&s the EleRion of 
Popes ) began to ceaſe under the Emperour Con#tantine, becauſe the Perſecution of the 
Chriſtians ceas'd ; Conſtantine (uffer'd the Church to enjoy Peace, that is of the body 

ofſibly, but with greater torture to their minds ; for with the eale and wealch which he 

ſtow'd upon the Eccleliaſticks ; with the conveniences of Houſes, and the Govern- 
ment of Ciries, which he aſlign'd ro the Popes, Charity began to grow'cold, Zeal to be 
weaken'd, and Devotion to be loſt, and thole Eccleliaſticks who tormerly imploy'd their 
whole times in heaping up Penitencies and Faltings, by thoſe good works to purchaſe 
the Glory of Heaven, began after that rime to apply themſelves to the acquilition of 
money, to the begging ot Abbeys, and Biſhopricks, by thoſe means to procure the g'v- 
ry of the world. , 

As ſoon then as Riches were intreduc'd into the Church,Schiſm andHerefie were intro- 
duc'd amongſt the Clergy, and Pride which began chen to ſpread, and worm it {elf into 
the hearts of thoſe who were formerly meek and humble, and ſic 1 as ſhunn'd Cignity, 
and hid themſelves from preferments ,;_ inſomuch as that Papacy which was avoided by 
every body, as a thing thar- brought nothing but perſecutions along with it, began to be 
aſpir'd roo, as ſoon as they perceiv'd their tear turn'd into lecurity, their flight into re- 
poſe, and their rorments into happineſs. For if formerly, by reaſon of the poverty of 
the Popedome, they were ſubje& to Tyrant, they believ'd atterwards by virtue of their 
wealch, to make Martyrs even of the Tyrants themſelves, 

No (ooner did the Popes appear with their Miters of Gold, and with their Scepters 
in their hands, commanding the peop:e, but all of them delign'd the deitroion of the 
Secular Power, to ingrandize the Pontifical Majeſty, to make themlie!ves courted by the 
Vulgar, and honour'd by the Great ones :- but the Emperours growing jealous of tacm, 
began to open their eyes,1nd watch, over their a&tions, that they might nut be taken at un- 
awares ; endeayouring to defend that Juriſdiftion, which the Popes began by degrecs to 
uvſurp, with the Spiritual Arms of the; Croſs : ſo that though they thought not betore 
of the Intereſt of the Church, they tound themſelves oblig'd afterwards, to have an eye 
upon thoſe of the Popes ; yer not ſo mpch our of any inclination of their own, as becau!e 
the Popes had the ſame delzgns upon them. 

Notwithſtanding all this, whether it was out of reſpeft to the memory of Sax S:- 
veſter, or Conſtantine, | know not ; it is ſuthcient that the Emperours ſuffet'd 1c veral 
years to pals atter the death of thoſe two perſons, without medling or concerning them- 
jelves at all in the EleRion of the Popes, which was a great errov 1n their Politicks. For 
the luceeeding Popes had opportunity 1n that time to adyance their own Intereſts, ro the 
prejudice of the Empire,'and Emperors, who taking no care to bridle and reltrain the In- 
tereits of Rome, contented themlelves to live quietly at Conitantinople, and ro ſ@d out 
their Orders to their Vicars and Prefe&ts in Rome, that they (ſhould endeavour with all 
pcſible induſtry to hinder the proceedings of the Popes ; -but with expreſs caution, that 
they ſhould by no means interpoſe in the Eleftion of the Popes, that being to be lefe t- 
the Clergy and the people, who by unanimous conſeat had had poſkklſivn cf the {aid 
ElcCtion tor ſeveral years. Ft The 
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The introduction of the people into the EleQtion of the Pope, may be ſaid to be caſual, 
there being no Pontifical Bull vilible that gave them admiſſion; bur it is to be ſuppos'd, 
it fell bs reaſon of the Deacons, who were admitted from the very time of the Apo- 
{tles, into the diſpolition of Ecclefialtical Charges ; and becauſe as the Churches en- 
creas'd, and the number of the Faithfull was augmented, ſo alſo was the number of the 
Deacons in the Aſſemblies ; in ſo much that by little and little they grew ſo numerous, 
( the ſaid Deacons being nor of the Order of the Clergy, but of the Laity ) that they 
brought in the people 4 and the _ having introduc'd the Deacons, thoughr it nor 
meet to turn out the people, who poſleſs'd rhe places of the Deacons. 

At firſt the number of the Eccleliaſtick Ele&tors, was much greater than the Deacons p 
but the Deacons bing become the people, there became a greater inequality in the 
Ele&ors, and perhaps not without ſome diſpleaſure to the Clergy, who would willingly 
ſce the people excluded. ; 

Whilſt the c—_ were holy, that is, addied to the ſervice of God, to the edifica- 
tion of their Neighbours, to the augmentation of the Faithfull, and the propagation of 
the Faith ; whilit they were retir'd from the Corruptions of the a e, and macerating 
their Fleſh with Sackcloth, and Faſting, the people willingly joyn'd with them in the 
Eleion of the Popes, becauſe ir belonging to the Clergy to give the firſt vores, the peo- 
ple could nor imagine thoſe perſons ſubje& tro Error, who had no other aim than the 
ſervice of God, and therefore they willingly concurr'd, delighting to confirm the opinion 
of the Clergy, becauſe they judg'd it holy and good. 

Bur as ſoon as pride began to have place in the breaſts of the Eccleſiaſticks, and that 
they pleas'd rhemſclves with the enjoyments of Mundane advantages ; as ſoon as they 
began to deviate from the wayes of Heaven, and the people obſerv'd their tendency to be 
t00 great- towards the Earth, they began likewiſe ro preſs and inſiſt upon their own 
opinion, not truſting to the opinion of the Clergy, becauſe they ſaw them ſo deplorably 
void of all holineſs. From hence: there ſucceeded infinite diſputes, and innumerable 
diſlentions, in ſo much that that ation which was formerly ſacred and ſolemn, became 
prophane and ſcandalous, by degrees ; they contending not only with words, and in- 
veRtives, but with blows many times, the people labouring to the utmoſt the diviſion of 
the Clergy, and the Clergy the diſ-union of the people z 10 that they form'd themſelves 
into flying Squadrons, both on the one [ide and the other. 

Great was the ſcandal which happen'd in the year of our Lord 500. by reaſon of the 
differences in the Ele&tion of S:macus, berwixt the Clergy and People, each of them en- 
deavouring to engage thoſe that were without, in ſo much that the Communalty of 
the Ciry were forc'd to take Armes, and with threats co oblige the EleQors to a 
concluſion. 

The PrefeRt, or Imperial Vicar at Rome, lignify'd in the behalf of the Emperor, that if 
they did not agree, his Maſter would be conſtrain'd to bring an Army to Rome, to the 
prejudice of the whole City ; with which the EleQors being affrightned, they agreed in 
the Ele&ion of Simacus. | 

For certain years after this, they choſe their Popes with little or no controverſie, till 
that in the year 531. they began to relapſe inro their former diſputes, obliging the City 
ro take Armes the ſecond time, whoſe threatnings prevail'd to pit an end ro that Ele&i- 
on alſo, by their declaring Boniface the ſecond Pope; which ſaid Boniface, being an 
Afſcrtor of the intereſt of the Clergy, as ſoon- as he was aſſun'd to the Papacy, he en- 
deavour'd ro apply a remedy to thoſe ſcandals, and. ro give the greateſt ſhare ro the 
Clergy. And Yirgilius his ſucceſſor in the Papacy,” obſcrving things ro'run clearly witch 
them, eſtabliſh'd a Decree, that the EleQion of the Popes thould remain abſolutely in 
the hands of the Clergy for the future, to the exclulion of the people ; which Decree 
gave ſo great diſſatisfaCtion to the Romans, that they wateh'd for an opportunity to re-" 
venge R 

About this time eAftrila, who was call'd Flagel/am Dei, with grear rtiumph to the 
Goths ( whoſe King he was ) over-run all Jraly, and with great"cruelty and ſlaughter 
threarned the toral deſtruRtion of Rome : Pelagins the Pope, Who ſucceeded Yirgilins, 


nor thinking it ſafe, in ſuch a conjuntture, ro have a diſeontented” people, and Tyranc 
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upon his ſhoulders at one time, to gain the favour both- of the one and the other, pub- 
lIiſh'da Bull, forbidding the Clergies EleQtion of the Pope, without the content both of 
the People and Emperor, and fo it came to paſs that they introduc'd into the EleQions, 
the Ambaſſadors of the Emperor, and the People; in the ſame numbers as before. 

The Emperor and People were very well pleas'd with ir, and took poſſeſſion of their 
Priviledges in the next vacancy of the Chair, all of them rogecher eleing John the 3d. 
But in the year 583. Rome being belieg'd, the Clergy and the People chole Pelagins 
the ſecond Pope, withour giving any ſhare or participation to the Emperor, who vow'tl 
revenge, as ſoon as he had rhe news : But the new Pope to pacikie his choller, diſpatch'd 
an Ambaſſador to makehis excuſe, and to aſſure him for the future, there ſhould be no 
EleQion made without his conſent, to which end he confirm'd the Bull of Pelagins the 
tirſt ; which Bull and confirmation continued in force ſucceſlively till the year 607. in 
which time the Emperor Foca would needs create Boniface Pope, in lpight both of the 
major part of the Clergy, and the People, who rejeed him as a perſon unworthy of fo 
eminent a Dignity. | 

However Boniface expreſs'd himſelf much more affeionate towards the Clergy, and 
the People that were his adverſaries, than to the Emperor who would have elected him , 
and the reaſon was, becauſe he ſaw what Authority the Emperors were uſurping in the 
Pontifical EleRions, and therefore by new Orders and Decrees he confirm'd the Privi- 
ledges of the peop)e, commanding expreſly that they ſhould not for the future make any 
Eletion, without the intervention of the People, and Clergy, to whom he gave Autho- 
riry to do all, F; 

The Emperors for all this did but laugh at their proceedings, and betaking themſelves 
again to the force of their comminations, they aſſerted the Priviledges granted them by 
the Pelagiuſſes, and would either by force, or fair words, make the Popes as they 
pleas'd : Hence it was that Severs the ſecond being 'choſen in the year 535. by the 
Clergy, and the People, and the conſent of the Emperor alſo, wouid not a any thing 
till he was confirm'd by Iſacius the Emperors Lieutenant in /taly; and all co publiſh how 
great the Authority of the Emperor was in the EleQion of the Popes. 

And the pretenders to the Papacy, obſerving the greatneſs of the Emperors Authoriry 
in the Ele&ions, almoſt all of them apply'd themſelves ro him, for the obtaining of thet- 
deſigns : In ſo much that inthe year 688. one Paſcal an Arch-prieſt, and Treaſurer t© 
Conon who was then Pope, did earneſtly ſolicite Fohn Platina at tha: time the Empero-« 
Vicar in Jraly, and with om ſums of money endeavour'd to oblige him, upon the dexth 
of the preſent Pope, to affiſt him in the ſucceſſion. 

Platina took his money, and ſent him away well pleas'd with his promiſes ; but th» 
Pope being dead, inſtead of aliiſting of Paſca!, he endeavour'd the promotion of anothe; 
which was Sergis the firſt : Yet jt 1s certain, had he found the EleAers Gifpos'd, h-- 
would have choſen him ; butthe Clergy being wholly averſe, he would not underras - 
.a thing, he could not compaſs without diſhonour, ſeerng it was very well known wor 
Wa Paſcal had taken, and what money he had conlign'd ro thar purpoſe. Fir the good 
Paſcal no ſooner ſaw Sergius in the Chair, and himielf withour money, 1nd delved, 
bur he did what he could to make the people riſe againlt Sergizs, bur withour 
any effe, 

This faculty of eleingfof Popes, began to leſſen in the time of Gregory, wio being 
Pope; and a zealous afſertor of the Eccleliaſtical Liberty, that he mignr render rhe Pope: 
dome more conliderable, he endeavour'd by an inſurrection of all /caly, 209in!t the Em- 
peror then reigning, to baniſh the Emperors of the Eaſt ont of /ra!y ; and ro that end he 
declar'd all ſuch as yielded them obedience, Excommunicate for the furnre 5 and the 
people, partly for fear of Excommunication, and parcly to ſet themſeives at ttberry, de- 
clar'd themſelves free, and threamned with Armes in their hands to detend rhemielves rg 
the laſt drop of their blood, againſt whoever ſhould endeavour the contrary ; and thus 
by the contrivance of Gregory, were the Emperots of the Ex{t excluded from their Do- 
minion 1n /taly. 

Zachary a Grecian was choſen Pope in the year 743. by the Clergy, and Peeple only, 
withour any participation with the Emperor, who was Waolly-cxcluded from the Ele&t1- 
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And this excluſion continued till the year 769. in the time of Charles the Great, and 
Adrian the firſt, who entring into a League, for ſeveral reſpedts, chey granted many 
Priviledges one to the other, viz. Adrian granted to Charles the Great, the Title of 
eHOST CHRISTLAN KING, ane CITIZEN OF ROME, (which was but a ſmall 
buſineſs for an Emperor, and King of France ) with power to call himſelf Roman Em- 
peror, and laſt of all, Authority to interpoſe in the EleQtion of Popes. 

Charles the Great on the other fide, declar'd Adrian true and lawfull Prince of the 
Gity of Rome, Patriarch of all /taly, eſtabliſhing the Empire of the Pope above all Em- 
pires, and declaring his own inferiour to it. 

There was but one Pope choſen by the conſent of the Emperor, and that was Leo the 
third ; after his death the Cl and people ( in deſpight of the Priviledges granted to 
the Empire, in regard of the Eleion of the Pope ) aſſembled themſelves and created 
Stephen the fourth, without at the vote or aſſent of Lewis the Good, who ſuc- 
ceeded in the Empire after the death of Charles. 

Lewis was diſguſted at the Ele&tion, and declar'd he would go in perſon to Reme, and 
by force of Armes pull Stephen out of the Vatican, and put another in his place, as he 
thought good himſelf. Bur Stephen having advertiſement thereof, prevented rhat mil- 
chief, by going perſonally into Frence, and in the preſence of Lewss, pretending to de- 
polite all his Authority in the hands of the (aid Emperor z which a& of humility work- 
ing upon the natural goodneſs of Lewis, he confirm'd the Priviledges granted by Charles 
the Great, and ſent him back again to Rome, with conliderable Preſents. 

After the death of Stephen, which was in the year 817. the people and the Clergy 
created Paſcal rhe firſt, without any notice given to the Emperor, who made his com- 
plaints, and threatned the Pope who was newly eleQed 3 but he was perſwaded to ſend 
two Legates in a ſolemn Emballie to make his excuſe, which they did 10 effeually, that 
Lewis was not only ſatisfy'd with the EleQion of Paſcal, but remitted and renounc's all 
the pretenlions he had to the Eleftion of the Popes. ; | 

It was not without difficulty that Lewis agreed to a thing of ſuch prejudice to the 
Empire, but at length his goodneſs prevail'd, and he granted it. In ſo much that as ſoon 
as Paſcal was dead, there aroſe great differences and diſturbances berwixt the people and 
the Clergy ; but being grown more politick, that rhe Emperor might nor have occaſion 
to put to his hand, they endeavour'd to accommodate all, by the choice of a third perſon, 
which was Eugenius the ſecond, excluding Zinzamws for that time. 

In the interim Lews repented that he had given away his right of EleRion, at the 
inſtance of Pope Paſcal; and therefore Pope /alentine the firlt being dead, in the year 
828. he ſent to make his claim, and to declare, that if the next Pope was choſen withour 
his conſent, he would not fail to bring his whole force into /taly, to the detriment of 
Kome, and the EleRtors eſpecially. 

Bur the Clergy and the people oppos'd thoſe inſtances, by ſhewing his Writing of 
Conceſſion, ard without more circumlocution, by common conſent they elected Gregory 
the fourth, who being fearfull of the Emperors indignation, diſpatch'd an Ambaſſador to 
him todefire his Contirmation, bur he could not obtain it, till by Bull he had reſtor'd 
the Emperors to their former Prerogarives in the 'Eleftions ; which Gregory willingly 
conſented to, in compliance with the humour of the ſaid Lewss. 

For a while, with difficulty ſometimes, and ſometimes without, the Emperors con- 
ſerv'd the faculty of EleRing and Confirming the Pope, till that in the year 884. the 
Clergy and the people having created Adrian the third, a fierce and arrogant man, he not 
only refus'd to expe Confirmation from the Emperor, as ſome of his Predeceſſors had 
done, but as ſoon as he was Crown'd, by a particular Bull he decreed, that the EleRion 
of the Pope was not by any means to be participated with the Emperor, nor his Conbir- 
mation to be attended, declaring that the people and the Clergy, ought to Confirm 
thoſe Popes which they eleted. 

eAdrian would not have undertaken ſuch an enterprize, and injury to the Emperor, 
had he not known him to be very low, by reaſon of ſeveral Wars in which he was en- 
gag'd, ſo that this news did but adde to the affliRions of the Emperor. 

Otko being receiv'd to the Empire, diſdaining to endure the injuries which the Popes 
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off:r'd to the Emperours, he deliberated revenge, and contriv'd which way he ſhould re- 
ſtore his airs co their former condition : and therefore inthe year 957. with the con- 
ſent likewiſe of the Clergy, he depos'd and depriv'd Fohn the 1 3. of the Papal dignity 
hz being accus'd of not reciting the Canonical hours, of ordaining Deacons in Stables. of 
Swearzng and Blaſpheming at Dice, of Raviſhing of Virgins, and ſeveral other delin- 
quenciesg for which, he being driven out of the Yatican, there was ſubſtituted in his 
place by the ſole order and authority ( as it were ) of the Emperour Leo the eight 
who was a Citizen of Roms, and principal Treaſurer of the Church of San Giovanni 
Laterano. 

This Leo continued Pope, while the Emperour continued at Rome ; bar he departing 
the next year, the Adherents to Fohn by a popular tumulr, prevail'd to have Tohn re- 
ſtor'd to the Papacy, and Leo diſcarded ; but Fohn lived but few months after his reſto- 
ration. When he was dead, ſeveral inſtances were madt in the behalf of the Emperour 
that Leo might be choſen and reſtor'd, that thereby they might avert the dangers impend- 
ing, from the indignation his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had conceiv'd for the affront done 
to Leo; notwithſtanding all which, the People and the Clergy laid Leo alide, and choſe 
Benedi& che fifth. 

How much the Emperours mind was diſturh'd with the news of theſe proceedings, 
may be colleRed from the violent reſolution he took ; for reſenting the injury to Leo, as 
done to himſelf, he rurn'd the whole power of his Arms againſt Rome, which City after 
two months Seige, was conſtrain'd tg open her Gates at diſcretion, and to deliver Pope 
Benedi(t into his hands, who ſent him preſently in exile to Hambourg, where he ended 
his dayes in a thouſand ſorrows and atfliftions. 

The next day after the Emperours entrance into Rome, Leo was with the uſual So- 
lemnity, reſtor'd to the Pontihical Chair, to the no ſmall difſatisfation of his Adverſa- 
ries. Bur Leo underſtanding his obligation for the Papacy was wholly co the Emperour, 
by whoſe affeQion and authority he was choſen in detiance both of Clergy and people, 
he ſought by all means, in ſpight of chem both, ro comply with the mperour, and 
therefore took away the power of EleRing the Pope from the Clergy and people, de- 
claring the priviledges granted by Charles the Great, void ; transferring the abſolute ag- 
thority in Ele&tions, upon the perſon of the Emperour ; and all as he pretended, to pre- 
vent the tumulrs and ſcandals that __— dayly berwixt the People and the Clergy : 
by virtue of which Concefſion, Leo being dead, the Emperour created Fohn the 14. with 
the yreateſt tranquility imaginable. 

he rancour of the Romans, to ſee themſelves depriv'd of the faculty of Eleting the 
Pope, ( which they had for ſo many ages injoy'd ) was ſo great, that from morning to 
night they had their publick and private meetings, to find our ſome way to recover the 
priviledges they had loſt. Peter who was Governour of the City of Reme, with two 
Conſuls, and twelve Senators, enter'd into a Conſpiracy againſt the per{un of the New 
Pope, as one that in fzvour to the Emperour, did much prejudice to the priviledges of the 
people, and being accompany'd with gre number of the Nobility, they enter'd one day 
with Arms in their hands, into the Church of Sa Giovanns Laterano, took his Holinels 
Priſoner, and carry'd him to the Caſtle of Saint eAngelo, , 

By this it may gueſs'd, how great the inſolence of the people was, whilſt they were 
unbridled and free, and afting without either reaſon or judgement, er conſideration of 
the power of the Emperour, who being at that time without wars, was very potent and 
ſtrong : and indeed the Emperour no ſooner receiv'd the alarm, ,but he turn'd his Forces 
again the third time againſt Rome, with reſolution not to pardon any of the Principal in 
that Seditjon ; and indeed he was ks good as his word, for having enter'd the City with 
more anger than difficulty, he commanded the greateſt part of the Criminals ſhould be 
hang'd, contenting himſelf with the Conkfiſcation of the reſt. But Peter who was the 
principal Author of the Conſpiracy, was deliver'd into the hands of the Pope ( who was 
diſcharg'd of his Impriſonmenr, and reſtor'd to the Papacy ) from whoſe hands he re- 
ceiv'd incredible Cruelties, before he was ſuffer'd to dye. 

This Slaughter and Vengeance of the Emperour upon the Romans, abated the pride of 
that people in ſome meaſure, leaving the Emperour in free liberty of EleQing _ ” 
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Pleas'd Pope, which appear'd in the year. 97 5-: when: he, declar'd Boniface the ſeventh 
Pope, Who was a perſon ſo odious to the. people, they were almoſt ready ro run mad ar 
his creation, forbearing the very Churches out of hatred ro 'Bongface, who underftand- 
ing well enough the animoſity of the people, took a reſolution to run aWay to Conttan- 


tinople, and that he might not be unproyided with moneys when he came there, he made 
þold with the whole Treaſure of Saint Peter, carrying every, thing along with þ'9, that 


was of any value or price. _. Ps. Als 

The Romans were diſpleas'd both with his Robbery and Flight, but made their ad- 
vantige of what was happen'd, making uſe of this as an occalion of repoſlelling them- 
ſelves of what they delir'd (0 earneſtly ; and accordingly, without communicating any 
-rhing with the Empetour, they created Fohy the 1 5. Pope, who dyed miſerably in Pri- 
ſon, by order of Boniface ; which ſaid Bonsface having ſold his Jewels and Plate, came, 
back again to Rome, and by virie of the Sums he brought with him, reconcil'd himſelf 
to many, and repoſſeſs'd himſelf of the Papacy, chaling away John from the Throne by 
force of Arms, and clapping him up in Priſon when he had done. | 

By this occaſion the People of Rome reafſumed their power,, and votes in the Eleftion 
of the Pope, which tiie Emperour likewiſe conceeded co them, upon condition that his 
aſſent ſhould be expe&ted ; by which means, all parties bejng pleas'd, they created their 
Popes quietly for ſeveral years, till that in the 995. John the 17. being dead, and the 
Emperour in Traly with bis whole Army , he let the Clergy and the People underſtand, 
he would have a Pope of his own chooling, and accordingly he nam'd a certain German 
call'd Bruno who was his Kinſman, © 

The Clergy and the People excus'd themſelves at firſt, pretending that the EleRion 
was free, and that it was convenient that;ſeveral perſons ſhould be introduc'd into the 
| Scruriny : but the Emperour inliſting that he would have no other, to avoid the falling 
into his diſpleaſure, the EleRors were conſtrain'd to create the ſaid Bruno under the 
name of Gregory the fifth. But as ſoon as the Emperour was return'd into Germany, the 
People took up Arms under the conduct of the Conſul Cyeſcentius, and drove the poor 
Pope Gregory, not only out, of the YVarican, but our of Rome, who berook himſelf im- 
mediately to the Emperour to make his complaints of. their infolence rowards his per- 
ſon ; but whilſt he was upon his way, the People and the Clergy created the Biſhop of 
Placenta ( a Grecian born ) Pope, whio took upon him the name of Fohn the 1 3. 

The Emperour receiv'd Gregory very kindly in_his Court, treated him as Pope, an 
with his whole Army brought him back ro Rome, which he took by force, and exercis'd 
the greatelt crueity imaginable againſt the Romans ; but the greateſt part or his indigna- 
tion fell upon Febz and Creſcentivs, the firit of which was kill'd in Priſon, ſtrangled as 
ſome report, poyſon'd as others ; but be it which way it will, he y Gs there : and Creſ: 
rentizzs was hang'd witkout the walls of the City, in the ſight cf all the people. 

The Clergy eridezvour'd what they could to exclude the people from the Eleftion of 
the Pope, but they knew not which way. to bring it to a reſolution, becauſe they under- 
ſtood very well they were naturally inclin'd to Novelties and Sedition. 

In the year 1 004. it happen'd that Fob» the 1 9th. was created Pope, and had the Title 
of Secco added to his name ; and becauſe the people at the beginning of his creation, were 
averſe, and with great dithculty conſented at laſt, when they ſaw the Clergy reſolv'd to' 
have no body elſe. Fohn ( who was an Italian, as ſoon as he was creared, retain'd it in 
his mind ) apply'd bimſelt ro be reveng'd, and endeayour'd the total Excluſion of the 
people from the Ele&ion of the Pope, being provok'd by the conſtant ſolicitations of the 
Clergy. And that he might with the greater facility bring it about, he ingrandiz'd the 
Ticle of Cardinal, giving them great Priviledges, and amplifying their Authority and 
JuriſdiQion to a great heighth , which delign ſucceeding, and the Cardinals rifing to an 
eminent pitch, Fobx publith'd a Bull, for the Exclufion of the people, pretending they 
were to be in(truCed, and nor to inſtru; and that they were to follow the Clergy, and 
not the Clergy them , which Bull was afterwards confirm'd, and much inlarged by Gre- 

ory the 7th. in the year 1075. and by Innacent the ſecond a Roman, in the year 1135. 

1 his Bull of Pope Fobs the 1 gth. was etf:&ual for a while, according as they were 

able t9 deal with the Emperovrs Forces, and to their affeRion to the Apoſtolick See ; 
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yer the people did nor forbear in the mean time, by their inſolence and power, to en. 

deavour their re-eſtabliſhment, in ſo much that the Cardinals were oftentimes con. 

_ to go our of Reme to cleft their new Popes, upon the vacancy of the 
hair. 

The more the people ſtrove to work themſelves in again, into the Eleftions, the more 
the Cardinals ſought to exclude them, which occaſion'd great ſcandals and (chiſms in 
the Church ; and of this there happen'd fo tragical an inſtance in Rome, in the year 1045. 
that the Chriſtians had reaſon to bewail it for ſeveral years. 

And this happen'd, by reaſon that the Emperor pretended to a power of elefting the 
Pope, by virtue of ſeveral Bulls which were extant to that purpoſe, and did clearly make 
out his claim , the people on the other ide, June very hard to be reſtored to the poſture 
they were in, before they were interrupted by Fohn the 1 9th. The Cardinals who for 
ſeveral years had had the ſole faculty of elefting the Pope, reſolv'd to adhere to their 
Priviledges, and Keep out both Emperor, and people ; and all parties continuing tirm to 
their pretenſions, each of them created his Pope, viz. Benedi& the yth. a Florentine, 
Silveſter the 3d. a Roman, and Gregory the 6th. all three of them reliding in Rome, 
Gregory in the Palace of Santa Maria Maggiore, Silveiter in the Palace of Saint Pacer, 
and Beneditt in the Palace of Saint Fohn Lateran, which was one of the antienteſt in 

ome. 

Theſe diſſentions gave no ſmall impediment ro the growth of Chriſtianity, nor no 
lictle diminution co the number of che Faithtull, bur of great advantage to the enemies of 
the Faiths A thouſand cogitations and jealouſies boil'd in the hearts of the Chriſtians, 
in every City they diſcours'd of ir, and the ſervice of God grew w__ and cold. 

Henry the third, who was at that time Emperor of Germany, tore-ſeeing the ill con- 
ſequences theſe Schiſms would bring upon the Church, and the quiet of the Empire in 
particular, without loſing one moment of time, he came with great diligence to Aozme, 
where he was no ſooner.arriv'd, but by his own abſolute Authority he call'd a Synod, 
in which the three good Popes were condemned, and Clement the fecond choſen. 

The Cardinals made many inſtances and ſupplications to the Emperor, that the Pope 
might be ele&ed by the Eccleliaſtical Synod alone, without the intervention of che 
people; but the Emperor thought it nor ſeaſonable to diſguſt them, leaſt after he was 

eparted, they ſhould fall again to their Schiſms ; and by this means Clemens was elected 
by the votes both of the Clergy, the people, and the Emperor. The tirlt ſolemn Cere- 
mony this Pope performed, was the Coronation of the Emperor, in which there was no 
conlideration of expence. 

That Ceremony being paſt, the Emperor prepar'd for his Voyage, but Clement be- 
ſeech'd him, to give him his helping hand betore his departure, in what he was reſoly'd 
ro do, which was to renew the Bull of Fohn the 18th, for exclulion of the people de novo 
from the eleion of the Pope; and becauſe Hiſtory did mention the Tragedies thac 
ſucceeded by reaſon of ſuch excluſion, attempted ſo many times without effect, the Em- 
peror and Pope, in ſpight of the people, conſulred rogether, and relolv'd co make the 
pcople themſelves condeſcend to their own excluſion, by a folemn abjuration. 

The people refus'd ic with a thouſand proteltations, bur finding the Emperor reſolute, 
and threatning corporal puniſhments to ſuch as durit oppoſe ir, the Pope preparing ty 
thunder out his Excommunications againſt all that refus'd it, and they being on the other 
lide tyr'd out with Wars, Sackings of Towns, animoliries and calamities, ſuffer'd upon 
the ſcore of Elc&ions, they condelicenged to their demands, and ſubmitred co ſwear upon 
the hands of the Pope, who held the Book of the Goſpel open, in the preſence of the Em- 
peror ; which Oath was taken not only by the Conluls and Senators, bur all the chief of 
the people, to the number of three thouland, each of them engaging to transferr his righr 
of Eleion ro the Cardinals. 

Yet tor all this Oath, the people ceas'd not to trouble and moleſt the repoſe of the 
Ele&tors, it not with intention to be included 1n the Election, ar leaſt with delign to have 
the Pope after their own way ; renouncing many times the Pope which was recom- 
mended to them by the Colledge of Cardinals, or the Clergy, and demanding another ; 
and theſe kind of violences were us'd in the EleRions of Damaſus the 2d; of Leo the gth. 
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Stephen the gth. and Nicholas the 26. but theſe violences Jaſted not long, in regard of 
the Cardinalitial Majeſty, which grew greater and greater every day. However the Em- 
eror look'd well enough to his own intereſts, preſerving his ſhare ſtill in the EleRions 'E 
bh he alſo was ercluded in the year 1064. tothe univerial diflatisfaRion, and I ſhall in 
(hort rell how it fell our | 

Nicholas the 2d. being dead in the year 1062. the Clergy aſſembled for the eleion 
of a new Pope, and reloly'd to create one without the intervention of the Emperor, 
there being little danger of any obſtruftion from him, by reaſon of the Wars in Germany 
wherewith he was infeſted; and that things might proceed with greater order and de- 
corum, they reſolv'd to find out a Pope experienc'd in the affairs of the World, and cou- 
ragious both in his Adions and Councels, and having weigh'd and conſider'd the lives 
ot many, they at Jaſt concluded to chooſe eAnſelme a eMilaneſe, and Biſhop of Lucca, 
a man of preat ſpirit and reſolution ; for which reaſon the Cardinals willingly con- 
ſented to his EleQtion, as judging him capable of defending their intereſts, and oppo- 
ſing the violence of the Emperor, if he ſhould attempt any thing againſt the Apo- 
ſolick See. 

The Emperor underſtanding the creation of eAlexander, without his aſſent, was ex- 
ceedingly enraged, and call'd immediately in his preſence an Imperial Diet of Lombards, 
and made them create one Cadolo Biſhop of Parma Pope ; he was a perſon more ad- 
dited to the Wars, than to the Word, as he demonſirated by his ations ; for being 
follow'd by the Lombards themſelves, and other Souldiers given him by the Emperor, 
as ſoon as he was declar'd Pope in the aforeſaid Diet held at Baſil, he march'd with a 
powerfull Army towards Rome, with hopes to drive away eAlexander, and place himſelf 
in the Vatican , but he was miſtaken in his accounts, for the Romans being belieg'd, drew 
out to give him Battel, in which they had the Victory, put Cadolo and his Army to flight, 
and purſued them towards Lombardy. 

The Emperor having the news ot this defeat, and ſeeing all things favourable to the 
Romans, he reſolv'd to accommodate things fairly if it was poſſible, and to ſend Otho 
Archbiſhop of Colen to Rome, with full power to treat with the ſaid eAlexander, and to 
find out ſome way of compoling thoſe Schiſms. 

Otho was receiv'd in Kome with great kindneſs, the Pope himſelf deſiring to enjoy his 
Dignity more peaceably : In the hrſt Audience they dilcours'd of nothing but the Ems 
perors intereſt in the Pontifical Ele&ions, from which he could not in any wayes be ex- 
cluded, having ſo many Bulls in Confirmation of his faculty, and therefore he complain'd 
greatly of Alexander, that he would be ele&ed without the Emperors concurrence, aud 
tuffer himſelf ro be Crown'd without his acvice. Hildebrand a Seneſe, a Counſellor, and 
Confident of the Popes, being preſent, would not permit the Archbiſhop to finiſh his 
diſcourſe, but interrupted him, and juſtify'd his Holineſſes cauſe, aſſerting, That, his 
EleRion belong'd not to the Emperor, but the Cardinals, by whom he was legally 
choſen, and might be call'd Canonically Pope, and exerciſe the Papacy, as the true Vicar 

- of Chriſt. Ortho ( who as he was an Archbiſhop, was more inclinable without doubr 
to the defence of the Popes intereſt, than the Emperors, at leaſt in his heart, if not in his 
tongue-) ſuffer'd himſelf to be ealily overcome by the perſwaſions of Hildebrand, de- 
firing only, for the honour of his Embaſlie, that he would condeſcend to the publication 
and convention of a Council, in the City of Milan, for the abolition of the Schiſm which 
was then on foot. 

The Council being held, in which it was eſtabliſh'd, That the EleQion of the Pore 
ſhould belong to the Cardinals, and to no body elſe ; eAlexander remain'd 2s it 
were under the Dominion of Hildebrand, who tyranniz'd and govern'd him as he 

leas'd. 
; But though the Eleion was plac'd in the hands of the Cardinals, the Schiſms were 
not appeas'd ever che more, but increas'd and grew numerous more and more, and al- 
wayes with new ſcandal to the Church. Bur the greateſt Schiſm was in the year 11 59. 
the Cardinals being afſembled ro chooſe a Succeſſor to Adrian the 4th. they could not 
agree, the Emperors. party refuling publickly ro concurr with them, who pretended to 
exalt a very worthy perſon. 
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The greateſt part of the Cardinals therefore choſe Roland the Chancellor, born in Siena 
in Tuſcany, who would be call'd by the name of eAlexander the third. The other Car- 
dinals, who follow'd the intereſt of the Emperour , and were nine in number , withdrew 
themſelves from Rome , and choſe another Pope, which was Oltavian a Citizen of Rome 
and Cardinal Prieſt , with the Title of Sane Clement, as he would be c:1]'d himſelf ar 
of Viftor the fourth, as they call'd him : That Pope being dead, the ſaid Imperial Cardi- 
nals remaining firm ro their opinions , they proceeded in their ſchiſm , choſe a new 
Pope, and would by no means acknowledge eAlezander for the lawful ſucceſſor of 
Saint Peter z and the Pope which they choſe was Paſchal : But God Almighty nor fuf- 
fering this Anti-pope to live long neither, perhaps to make the ſchiſmatick Cardinals 
ſenlible of their Errors, (there having four of them dy'd fince eAlexander was created ) 


the Emperour , to put anend to thoſe troubles , being excited by the compunRtion of his - 


hearr, rather than by his Cardinals, who advis'd him by all means to continue the ſchiſm , 
he call'd a Synod in the City of Pani, with delign ro accommodate the differences he- 
rwixt theCardinals, ordaining that Pope eAlexander ſhould be preſent , ro whom ke ſent 
a ſolemn Embaſlic to the ſame purpoſe. | 

But eMlexander in great indignation reply'd ro the Ambaſſador , that the Popes of 
Rome ought not to be judg'd by any body ; that the Councels and Synods were ſubje& 
to him , not he to them : that the Emperour being but as the Son, was to pay obedience 
ro him as the Father ; and with this anſwer he ſent back the Ambaſſadors very ill fatis- 
fy'd with their entertainment , eſpecially he having thundred out his Excommunicaitons 
the very ſame day, againſt the Emperor and his Anti-pope ;_ with which the Emperor 
being provok'r, he march'd forthwith rowards Jraly with his whole Army, to be re- 
veng'd of the Inſolence ( as he call'd it ) of the Pope : and this was the occalion of that 
memorable war which is ſo obvious in Hiſtory , and was ſtopt by the mediation of the 
Venetian , who taking up arms likewiſe , conltrain'd the Emperour to acknowledge Po 
Alexander the true Succeflor of Saint Peter, and ( after he had reſtor'd all thoſe Cities 
and Lands which he had illegally uſurp'd ) with all humilicy to kiſs his Holincfleg 
foor. 

To the Articles of agreement betwixr the Pope and the Emperor, ther? was one ar- 

next , in which rhe Emperour renounc'd all the right of Eledtion, ro which he pretended, 
in the vacancy of the Chair ; obliging himſelf by Oath to leave the EleRion free to the 
Cardinals for the future. 
* Fr all this Alexander fail'd not to chaſtiſe ſome of thoſe who had been of that ſchiſm; 
ſo that ſome of thoſe nine Cardinals which follow'd the intereſt of the Emperour , dyed 
in deſpair , ſeeing themſelves bitterly perſecuted by the Pope , and thoſe who had ſtuck 
to his party, rewarded abundantly ; But eAlexander belides that endeavoured what he 
could to ingrandize the Title of Cardinal , and that they might more flrongly preſery: 
their faculty of EleQion , he conſtituted a new form of Eleftions, contrary to what was 
formerly by the oe of voices ; for till the time of this Pope , it was ſuthcient to 
create one Pope , if he had the advantage bur of one voice. But eAlexander declar'd 
that no body ſhould be admitted for Pope , who had not two thirds of the votes of all 
the Cardinals then preſent at the EleRtion , * which cultome continues to this day. 

After the death of Alexander , the Cardinals continued inthe creation of Popes for a- 
bove (ixty years ( that is from the creation of Lucins the 3d. who was Alexanders Suc- 
ceflor , to the time of Gregory the ninth ) in great quiet and tranquility , and without a- 
ny obitru&ion, either from zmperour, or people. . 

Pu: the ſaid Gregory being at wars with the Emperour Frederick, about the year of 
our Lord 1 23y. the greate{t part of the Cardinals were taken pritoners by the Empe- 
rours Army ; for which reaſon , after the death of Gregory , which happen'd in the year 
1241, the Church was necefſicared rowemain withouc a Paſtor, the ſpace of twenty 
months , till that the Cardinals ( being by the interceſſion of ſeveral Princes , difcharg'd 
of their impriſonment ) aflembled themſelves as formerly , for the creation of a Succe(. 
ſor , which was Innocent the 4th. a Genoeſe call'd S:mbaldo Fiejchi before : he was a rer- 
ſon very well qualify'd , choten by common conſent, without any diſcrepancy of Vuices 


at all, | 
Gg | This 
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This Innocent was no ſooner crown'd , but he began to think of revenging the injury 
the Emperour had done to the Cardinals, in keeping them priſoners ſo long. In order to 
this, he ordain'd a Councel ſhould meet at Lyons , and commanded that Frederick ſhould 
be there preſent ,, within ſo many.days ; and becauſe Fredericks Embaſſadors inlilted up- 
on longer time , making it appear Þy good reaſons , that it was not poſſible ro perform 
ſuch a journey , in the time that was aſlign'd. 

The Pope being inraged at their anſwer, declar'd the Emperour a contumacious and 
diſobedient ſon of the univerſal Father , and accordingly he Excommunicated him , de- 
priv'd him of his Imperial dignity , declar'd him a Schiſmatick z and ( having abſoiv'd 
them from their Oaths of Fideliry which they had given to the Emperour ) he excited all 
the Princes to depoſe him from his Empire , and choſe another in his place , as it fol- 
low'd in effet, Henry Landgrave of T uringia being elected preſently after. 

Frederick prepar'd himſelf, both for defence, and revenge ; but he dying the next year, 
made an end of rhat quarrel, In that Councel the Pope gave the Cardinal the Cap and 
red Mantle, in token of their readineſs to ſpend their blood in the ſervice of che Church ; 
But to ſay the truth , before they received the Red Cap, there were ſeveral Cardinals 
that ſuffer'd Martyrdom. Bur lance the time they received ir, to: this day , there has not 
been ſo much as one ; ſo that we may believe, the Cap took away their delire ro be 
Martyrs. 

The Lord Cardinals proceeded with great freedom, and liberty , in the EleQion of 
Popes, being become abſolutely ſoveraign in that affair : They created ſeveral Popes 
with great ſatisfaQtion to all Chriſtendom, becauſe they were choſen with great unani- 
mity. But by the death of Clement the fourth , who os at Viterþ#, the face of things 
was alrer'd, the Church ( to the great ſcandal of all Chriſtians) remaining; two years 
without a Paſtor, becauſe the Cardinals could not agree in the elcion of a Succeſ)or. 

The Cauſes of ſo long a difſention , are varioully repreſented , by ſeveral Hiſtoriogra- 
fers ; but the chief were as follow : The firſt and moſt forcible of all , was the contrari- 
ety in the Natures of the Cardinals which were preſent at the Eleftion at Fiterbo, who 
were 18 innumber, all obſtinate and untra&ible , and had ſworn each of them, never 
to yeild to his Companion in the leaſt, 

All of them believ'd themſelves worthy of the Papacy , and ( which was of moſt im- 
portance , and gave the greateſt delay to the EleAtion ) every one negotiated for himſelf, 
without ſpeaking a word of other Pretenders ; ſo that it was not peſfible amongſt eigh - 
teen ſeveral Competitors, that they ſhould come to any reſolution : But that impedi - 
ment being remoy'd , in which the Cardinals continued obſtinate for above ten months, 
there aroſe another , which laſted above a year , and was the ſecond occalion of the te- 
diouſneſs of the Eleftion ; and that is, the Cardinals were dividee into two faCtions , 
one of them 7talians, the other French , theſe would have a Pope of their ow:: Nation , 
and the /ralians would have him of theirs ; neither of them complying with the otter , 
and the number of the Frencb being equal to the /ralians, there being no way to be found 
of gaining the two thirds of their Votes, they remain'd whole weeks obſtinate , and dv» 
ing nothing , unleſs it were heaping difſention upon diflention. 

The other reaſon was , that this delay growing tedious to the Princes , and in parti- 
cular to Philip King of France , and Charles King of Sicily, theſe rwo Priices reſoly'd to 
come in perſon to Viterbo, and ſollicite the Cardinals to expedire the creation of the 
Pope ; upon this occalion the Cardinals which were adherents to theſe two Crowns, ha- 
ving notice of their reſolutions , would do nothing till they were arriv'd , who when 
they did come , ſerv'd for nothing but to protratt the Ele&tion , though their delire was 
to haſten it ; each of them recommending dittcrent perſons ; But the Cardinals being re- 
ſolute not ro depend upsn any budy whatſoever, lelt they ſhould again reduce themſelves 
into ſubjeRion , the Princes tinding all their interceſſ1ons ineffeRual , recurn'd as they 
came , leaving the whole bulinels to the Cardinals. 

In the firſt Aſſembly after the Kings were departed , Fohn Cardinal of Porto obſerving 
the pertinacity of the Cardinals , whilſt they were together invocating the Holy Ghoſt , 
ciy'd out publiquely , and with a loud voice. Let us uncover ( my Lords ) phe roof of thus 
Chamber , perhaps the holy ſpirit will not come where we are , thorow ſo many roofs. It 

would 


- 
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would be neceſſary to have a Holy Ghoſt for every one , ſeeing-there is no two pill agree, The 
Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon the Apoſtles , becauſe they were mes together with one mind , bug 
how can we expett him, who are fa x. ye FE da b 

Art length, all theſe diſputes being ended, and the Cardinals weary of going up and 
down ta the places of their Aſſemblies , and doubting,morcover, by their delay, .to bring 
in ſome riew ſchiſm int the Church , Which ſeem'd already ts be whiſpering ia 
Germany ; two thirds of theCardinals agreed to the Eleftion of Tibaldo Viſconteſa Mila- 
neſe, Archdeacon of Lods , who was not as yet return'd from his Voyage into ſia, whe- 
ther he was ſent by the command of Innocent the 4th. :. upon whoſe 'Eleftion Cardinal 


G ovarni del Porto made theſe Verſes in Latine. 


P apat us munud tulit , Archidiagon unus , ' Ry - | 

Qnuem patrem patrum fecit diſcordiafratrum. . , __ 
The Cardinals themſelves being out of hape ; . TEES 
Archdeacon Tibald was _e d : 


Gregory as ſoon as he received the Keys of the Vatican , endeavour'd what he could to 
make peace betwixt the Venetian and the Genveſe , who for ſeveral years, together , had 
been at wars with one another , with-great effulibn of Chriſtian blood, and no ſmall de- 
triment to the Apoſtolick See. He Excommunicated the. Florentines , for uſurping cer- 
tain Cities belonging to the Ecclelialtical State. (7-4 | 

Having perpwrarted theſe things , and all things ſucceeding according as he delign'd, he 
went into France in the year 1273- he gave beginning to.the Councel of Zyozs mention'd 
before. Philip King of France was preſent at that Councel , with an infnite number of 


noble and learned perſons, both French'and Engliſh. V1 | 

e Michael Palcologus the Emperour of Conitantinople , agreed the ſecond time to the 
Doarine of the Church of Rome ; though his Predeceſſors had done as much twelve 
times, andalways revoltgd : upon that buſineſs, there; were ſeveral Seffions and dil- 
putes, and all of them in the preſence of his Holineſs and the King of France. 

The principal cauſe of this Aſſembly was, that Gregory, might be enabled to remedy 
ſeveral abuſes in the Church , and more particyarly by their advice to find out ſome way 
of preventing the tedious vacancies, after the deaths of the Popes: | 

And becaule Gregory underſtood well —_— the root from whence that eyil did ſpring, 
and that ir proceeded from a liberty the Cardinals took, of aſſembling where they Oleaf: 
ed , of breaking up and meeting again as they —_ good , delaying. and protraQting 
the Eleions, a the Contentions and Correſpondencies they had abroad ; Gregery or- 
dain'd that the Cardinals for the future ſhould be oblig'd to [huc chemlelves up mn ſome 
parcieular place , from whence they ſhould nor ſtir, till the Ele&tion was finiſh't, bur 
1n caſe of lickneſs, or other urgent neceſlity ;, nor ſhould wy body be permitted rt.» goe 
into them , belides ſuch as were appointed far the ſervice of the Cardinals, none of them 
being allow'd, during the whole time of rheir ſecluſion , to have communication with a- 
ny of the City. And this is the place call'd at preſent the Conclave, which indeed 
ſignifies no more then the place where the Cardinals are ſhut up for the EleRion of the 
Pope. 

Before Gregories dayes, that is from the time of Sar Silveſter , to Gregory's Popedome, 
they were not us'd to be ſhut up in a Conclave ; bur it they were in Age, the Eleft- 
ors met, either jn the Church of St. Fohn Lateran , or of Saint Peter , or in {« m2 0- 
ther place, as occaſion offer'd ; if they were out of Rome, they mer in the Cathedral of 
the place where they were, or in ſome other Church, more convenient : Brr all thjs 
| brought nothing bur prejudice and inconvenience to the Church, becauſe the E'efors 

did many times negle&to uſe that diligence which was due , not regarding expedition in 
their EleRions of the Pope , whilſt they had liberty ro command, ro goe and come as 
they thought fir, and to live in their own houſes at their pleaſure : and therefore it may 
rationally be ſaid , that the invention of the Conclave by Gregory , was holy, and good , 


and worthy of a Pope of his piety and zeal. There were ſikewile eſtabliſh't by the (aid 
s Gg 2 Gregory 


——— 
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oregery ſeveraf Laws and Orderyfor the Conelave | which were-afierwards by ſeveral 
Popes pur inro better form; tilltharin Procefrof time they. werereduc't into  t xe 
pihich for greater convenience I ſhal inſert in this place. "4 "i 


The Princi Laws which fiat obſery'd in the creation © 
cincipal 1 on A ll | wa 


He firſt Article is ; Thatithe Elat ion br made in a proper and convenient place , and 
| ordinarily there where the laſt Pope dy'd. If it ſhauld bappern the Pope ſhowld dic in a» 
ny Town or Village , in which the Elettion cannot ſo commodiouſly be made , let it be made 
in that City to whoſe juriſdition the ſaid Townan #illage ders belong , provided it be not un- 
der interdittion ;, for inthat caſe , they are techinſe avatber City in the ſame Dioceſe , or © 
at leaſt not far off. But if the Reſidence was in —— the time of the preceeding 
| Pope gypben the Conclave 55 to meer, rig rr} Pope ſball die , but where he 
kept bss Refidence whilft be liv'd : and this us oſtablifh'd in two Bulls , of Gregory the tenth, 
«nd Clement che fifth. | 1 
The ſecond is , That after the death of the Pope , there ſhall be no diſcourſe of the Eleftion 
of a Succeſſor , rill ten days be paſt, in which tome the abſent Cardinals are to be expetted , 
and the nine days ebſequies for the deceas'd Pepe be celebrated with due reſpe# , by all the 
Cardinals*that are preſent mthe place. pinoy? 
The third , That it be not permitted to any Cardinal that is abſent to ſend bis vote in any 
mumer whatſoever , by which it is intended., 'that they are deprivedof their Vaice , as of- 
abſent from the Eledtion, rarer mfr | 


ten «4s they are 
Tf þ , That the nine days Ceremony for the (death of the Pope , being over , the 
eMeaſs dello Spirito Santo ſolemnly faid , andthe Prayer de Eligendo Pontitice, recited , 


Let all the Cardinals that are preſent in the Palace, which ſhall be call d the Conclave , 
(which # to be in « ſecure plact , cloſe'in all parts , and well guarded ) be ſhut in , with two 
or three ſervants only , for their neceſſities. * Let 3t mot be lewfull for any to enter after the 
Conclave 5s (hat up , nor for afly to come forth , except in the caſe of infirmity : and if any 
body be oblig d either to go in, or out , {rt 1r'be by the conſent of the whole College ; Nor i this 
Conclave to bave any Wall or partition , 16 diſtinguiſh one Chamber from another ; but let 
there be certain traverſes or Curtains of Linnen or cloth to divide their Lodgings : and be 
they given to the Cardinals by lot, ro prevent all s for place. 

The fifth , That it be not only unlawful 6 elelt thoſe that are abſent , but that it be nos 
permitted ro the Cardinals to chooſe any but ove of therr own Order , and of thoſe that are 
preſent 5n the Conclave. Andthis is decreed by Pax{ the ſecond. 

' The ſixth, That the place, and the gates and doors of the Conclave be well guarded ; if the 

Elefttion be made in Rome, the firſt Guards are to be kept by the Souldiers of the Popes ordi- 

nary Guards , after them by the Barons of Rome, and the Ambaſſadors of Princes , who 

are all to be ſworn in the Conclave it ſelf before'it be ſhut up , thas they will keep the ſaid 
Guards, with diligence and loyalty, as 15 comvenient ;, and laſt of «ll in the neareſt places to the 

door of the Conclave , by rhe Biſhops, and Conſervators of the — If the Eleition be made 
out of the City of Rome ; the Guard of the Conclave is to be by the Temparal Lords of 
that place , with the ſame formality, andoarh, as in Rome. The duty of thoſe that are de- 

puted for Guards is , to prevent any violence ſhall be offer'd to the freedom of the Cardinals 

votes , toobſerve well the proviſions that come in, that there be no Letters convey'd in them; 

and in caſe any ſuch be found , let them be conſign'd to tbe Marſhal , to be kept till the Con- 

clave be finiſht : That they further takg care the Cardinals be net incommoded , that they be 

all ready at their beck,, and in caſe of delay , that they force then ( firit gently and with in- 

treaties , but afterwards even with threats ) to haſten the Elettion. The Souldiers of the 

Conclave ( that is thoſe who are appointed to guard it ) and the Barons of Rome, are to pre- 

ſerve the Conclave from all diſturbance and violence. 

The ſeventh , That the Cardinals may not go out of the Conclave , or adjourn their Aſ- 
ſembly to an other place , for any perſon 45 whe , but upon any emergent neceſſity , lex 
them put an end to the Elebtion., andthen they may go forth , if otherwiſe they ſhould go ont, 
let them be forc'd back again by the Guards of the Conclave. * The 
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The eighth, TH: thoſe Cardinals who come after the Conclave is ſhut, and before the 
creation of the Pope, may enter and give their voices as the reft : and that no Cardinal can, 


any occaſion or pretence whatſoever, ( although he be Excommunicated ) avoid bein 
prof the Elton, nd giving Vate. all this 1s to be done by the conſent of the 
whole Colledge, and not of the Governor of th&-Conclave only. 


The ninth, That three dayes being paſt after their entrance into the Conclave, if in that 
time the Pope be not choſen, the Prelates and Barons of Rome, and ſuch others as are de- 
puted Guards tothe Conclave, may _ an account of the Cardinals tranſattions within, 
and qr « v fProty i of diſhes, reducing and leſſening them by degrees, according 
a t on k 

TE lo, Tha in the trme of the Eleftion, no perſon whatſoever, whether Secular or 
Eccles, is to give, or promiſe, or sntreat, thereby to move or incline the hearts of the 
Cardinals to their private deſires, and this under pain of the Popes Excommunication. And 
that it be not permitted that the Cardinals diſcourſe of any other matter, than the Eleition of 
zhe Pope, to expedite the Bleftion, and to prevent occaſion of exaſper ating the minds of the 
Cardinals other wayes. 

The eleventh, That no perſon whatſoever, may by reaſon of the Bull of Alexander the 
third, be declared or clefted Pope, if he has not firſt two whole parts in three of the waices of 
the Cardinals which are preſent in the Conclave, which Votes are to be given in ſecret, and 
afterwards read publickly, that all perſons may take notice who ts choſen. , 

The twelfth, That after the death of the Pope, all e Aagiſtrates and EccleſiaFtical Offices 
are to ceaſe, except ſuch as are in the perſons of the Cardinals, which are perpetual ; which 
Offices are to remain unexecuted, all but the Office of the chief Penutemtiary, and the 
Chamberlain. 

Fhe thirteemh, That there be a Governonr of the Conclave, that he be a worthy perſon, 
and of good quabfications, that he be choſen by the Body of the Cardinils, before they enter 
into the Conclave , whoſe Office it ſhall be, to give ſeaſonable Orders, that things may 

go within as they onght ro do, and that the Lord Cardinals may not want any thing 
convenient. 

The la#t is, That an Oath be given to the Cardinals, to keep ſecret all the tranſaftions 
and argumentations of the Canin, relating to the Elettion; that it be nov permitted to 
any body to bear armes in ſo ſacred a place, nor to revenge any injury whatever, either 
with words or with deeds, but that they bear all things patiently, and endeavour to avoid 
that miſchief. 


And thus Gregory being exceedingly pleas'd with the introduRtion of this Form into 
the Conclave, he diſmiſs'd the Council of Lyons, ( in which many things were decreed, 
as the Enterptize into the Holy Land, the Union of the Greek and Latine Church, and 
the Peace berwixt the Princes of Chriſtendom ) and then he began his journey, in order 
to his return into taly ; and refuſing to paſs by Florence, ( leaſt he ſhould be oblig'd ro 
rake off the InterdiAtion ) he rook his way towards Arezzs, in which place he arriy'd, 
fell ſick, and dyed in the year 1276. in the fifth year of his Popedom. 

The Cardinals who follow'd his Holineſs, were the greateſt part of them at Arezzo, 
the reſt by another road were arrived at Rome, which occaſion'd ſome difficulties amongſt 
them, ſome pretending the Eleion was to be made in Rome, others inliſting it was to be 
at Arezzo, where Gregory dyed, 

Bur becauſe the greateſt number of thoſe who were at Arezzo prevail'd, thoſe Cardi- 
nals who were in Rgme came thither, that they might nor be excluded from their Vores, 
ſeeing thoſe ar Arezzo had declar'd their number was ſufficient, and they would create 
2 Pope without them : Beſides Gregory's decree, which ordain'd expreſly, That the 
Ele&ion ſhould be in the place where the preceding Pope dyed ; ro which thoſe in Rome 
reply'd,”That that was intended, if che place was convenient, producing a thouſand pre- 
rences to prove the incommodiries of Arezzo. It is enough, be ir one way or the other, 
thoſe who were in Rome were made to know, that they were in the wrong, and there- 
fore heing arriv'd at Arezzo, they went into the Conclave with the reſt of the Cardinals 
the 21. of Fannary ; this Conclave was guarded with good Guards, by the eAretines, 
who 
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who werenot a little elatecto ſee the firſt Conclavecelebrated in theiFCity ; But theſe 
Guards laſted but one night ; for the ſame night the Cardinals entered , rhey agreed r0 
chooſe Pietro Farantaſi , ( a Burgundian and Dominican Fryer ) Pope, who took -up- 
on him the name of Innocent the 5b, In:ghis manner ns of the: Conclave, with 
the new Pope, on the 22 in the morning , all the Cardinals began their. Congratulativnsg 
Innecent , though he-was requeſted to-paſs away the. Winter where, he'was, yet being 
reſolved not to be Crowned at Arezzo, where be.was Elefted , but in. Rowe, the true 
Apoſtolical ſeat , and where he delign'd to have his Relidence , prepar'd immediately for 
his journey thither z as.indeed it ſucceeded , making himſelf ro be Crown'd, as ſoon' as 
he came to Rome, inthe Church of Saint Peter with gtear ſolemnity', 40.days after his 
EleRion. | 30.20 3 x 1 | 

But here it is to' beadvertis'd, that the Conſtitution of the form of the Conclave e- 
ftabliſh'd by Gregory.in the Councel of Lyons , was annull'd, and reſtor', three or four 
times; ſame Popes being choſen without any Order of the Tonclave : In che mean time, 
after the death of Innocent the 5th. which happen'd in the year 1276, (ix. months exaQtly 
after his Eletion ; Alexander the Frh. who ſucceeded him, being created in 'Rome , and 
with all the fortualities of the Conclave, which was held in the Cont of . Luteran , as 
ſoon as he was receiv'd to the Popedom , reyok'd the Order eſtabliſh'd by Pope Gregory, 
concerning the affairs of the Conclave-, though in due form ir had the approbation of a 
General Councel. | | | 

This revocation, or ſuſpenſion , as you pleaſe , was declar'd invallid after hjs death , 
as having been pronounc'd; before his Coronation : But Pope John the 21 ſucceeding , 
both in his Papacy and humour ,, and having no kindnefs at all tor the Name of the Con- 
clave, he not only confirm'd Adrians Bull , but by. another of his own, of greater force, 
he annulled the ſaid form of the Conclaye inall reſpeRts whatſoever, and fo the Popes 
which ſucceeded him ,. which were Nickel the 3d. Martin the 4th. Honorins the 4th. 
Nicholas the 4th. and CelefFine the 5th. were all created according ro the Order obſery'd 
before the time of Gregory the. 10th. + , | | 

Celeitine the 5th. being received to the Popedom in the year 1 294. moved by the ſame 
conſiderations, wherewith Gregory was moved , he revok'd and annull'd Pope Fobns Bull, 
and confirm'd the Law and Conſtitution of (Pope Gregory, in relation to the Conclave. 
And Boniface the eight, who ſucceeded Celeſtine, was to well ſatisfy'd therewith , that he 
confirm'd it again, and order'd'it to be Regilter'd in the Book of the Decreetals ; ſo that 
from Celeſtin's time , to this preſent time , the formalities of the Conclave have been 
punually obſerv'd , and may they be ſo eternally ; for, to ſpeak truth , the introduQi- 
on of that torm inro the Conclave , has put an-end ( as one may ſay ) to the Schiſms in 
the Church, and ſettled the true Catholick jn tranquility and repoſe, 

Indeed this Capriccio in Pope Fohnz, who annull'd the form of the Cenciave , had no 
other efte&, but the introduRtion of delay and animolity among the Cardinals . by 
whom Innocent the 1 0th. was created Pope, according to the conititution of Gregory the 
1th, after the ſaid Gregory-was dead, with expedition, and quiet, and ſatisfattion to the 
People, in the year 1276. ; 
| After Innocents death, eAdrian the 5th. was created in Rome, he was a Genoeſe of the 
Family of Fieſcht , call'd before, Orrobuono, without any diſcrepancy : accordingly af- 
ter him., in the year 1276. Job the 21 was eletted at YViterbo, withour any ditterence 
at all : Theſe three Popes liv'd all three but a little above a year. 

Theſe three Popes being created according tothe form of the Conclave, inſtituted by 
Gregory the 10th, _ gan to proceed in good order , and the Eleftions to be mad- 
with care, and quiet. But after it was annulled by Pope John, all things fell ro diſ-order, 
in ſo much that the See was vacant after the death of the f2id Fohn ( who dyed under the 
ruines of a Pallace ) five months, and upwards , of which 1 ſhall give the reaſons in brief. 

. Fobn being dead in the City of Yiterbo, the firſt ſcruple aroſe amongſt the Cardinals , 
was, whether they ought to follow the form of the Conclave , efabliſh'd by Pope Gre- 
gory , or the decree of annullation , publiſh'd by Pope Fob , the moſt voices prevail'd, 
and they were for Pope Johns decree ; and accordingly, without ſhutting themſelves up 
in any place, they met tor ſeveral days in the Church , early in the murning , and re- 
zurn'd to their own houſes at night , about their own affairs. It 
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It is well known in the mean time , what delay there was by that means in the EleQi- 

on ; and to remedy the matter , the Cardinals were ſupplicated, I had almoſt fajd, con- 
ſtrain'd by the people of Yiterbo, to te-aſlume the form of rhe Conclave , which was a- 
greed to, and orders given immediately to have the Conclave accommodated , into 
wh _ , according ro the Conſtitution of Gregory, all the Cardinals then preſent at Y3- 
terbo, did enter. . 

Bur for all this the Cardinal Ele&ors could nat agree about a Succeſſor , Fecauſe there 
were ſo many French Cardinals, and Italians , all of them ſtanding firm to their reſoluti. 
ons, of chooling one of their own ſides to be Pope, and ro remain ſhur up in the Con- 
clave, till ſuch a number of the one, or the other, ſhould die , as ſhould be ſufficient ro 
render the other party the ſtronger. 

Ac this time the Guard of the Conclave was given to one Richard of the Anibals, one 
of the principal Families in Rome 3 which ſaid K5chard having a while before raken the 
Government of Yiterbo , from Orſo, a Nephew of Pope Nicholas, to whoſe family he 
was a ſevere and fierce Enemy. The two Cardinals Orſini , who manag'd the Italian 
faftion , cry'd out that Orſo was to be reſtor'd to the Government he had loſt, before 
they came to the Eleftion of a new Pope. , 

The people of Yiterbo being backt by the ſaid Richard, and excited by the French , en- 
rer'd into the Conclave, took out the two Orſins , and clapt 'them in priſon, upon 
which the /ralian party being render'd the weaker , the French taking hold of the occaſi- 
on , choſe a Pope as they pleas'd themſelves, and this was Martin the fourth , call'd 
Simon before ; he was born in Tours in France , and was Cardinal di Santa Cecilia. And 
thus that Conclave was brought to a conclulion, after a tedious debate , to ihe great de- 
rriment of the moſt noble houſe of rhe Orſms, who were driven out of Rome by . Ana- 
bali , and oblig'd with all their followers , to retire to Preneſte. 

e1artin being dead in the firſt month of the fifth year of his Lapary , the Vacancy 
was bur very few days ; the Cardinals who had their Conclave then at Perugia, for the 
EleRion of a Succeſſor , agreeing vety readily in the perſon of Honorixs the 4th. of, the 
Noble Family of the Savel; : Bur it was not ſo after the death of Honorizs , the Church 
being vacant for ten months together , yer not ſo much from any difſention amongſt rhe 
Cardinals, who were all moderate and _=_ z as by anaccidental ſickneſs, and Earth- 
quake thar happen'd; for whilſt the Conclave was held in Santa Sabina for the Creation 
of a new Pope, ſeveral Cardinals fell ſick on a ſudden , _— which five of the moſt 
conſiderable dy'd in a wzek , and they were Giordano Orſino, 11 Conto a Milaneſe , Hugo 
an Engliſhman , Gervaſio Dean of Paris , and eAnterio a perion of great worth ard re- 
nown. 

And becauſe many of the reſt were forc'd to keep their beds, the Conclave was open'd, 
ond diſſoly'd, and that eleRion reſerv'd ro a better time, and the rather becauſe the 
Earthquakes continued ſo frequent , they were frighted into a reſolution of deferring ir 
ill another time , which happen'd afterwards, in the month of March, 1288. in which 
Nicholawthe 4th. of the Order of the Minors of Saint Francis , was created Pope with 
general ſatisfaQion, 

The Cardinals after the death of Nicholas , that the EleRion of the next Pope might 
be with more freedom, and liberty , rhe whole City being ina Mutiny and Confulion, 
remov'd to Perugia. But the miſery was, they carried ſach animolities along with them 
in their hearts, that they ſpun out the El:Rion for above fix and twenty months , with 
very great ſcandal. 

In this long vacancy of the Chair ( which was occaſion'd by not obſerving the form of 
ſlucting up the Conclave, for in that caſe they would have diſpatch'd , that they mighr 
nor be thur up ſo long ) the Emperour. Palcologus dy'd , and the Yrectan Prieits would 
not thar ſte ſhould be buried in any conſecrated place , becauſe he had conſented in the 
Councel of {.yors to an union of the Greek and Latine Churches. Androncus the fon of 
eMichatl Paleslogus would willingly have joyn'd with the Larines , if ours would have 
aſſiſted hit in the leaſt : bur ſeeing himſelf deſperate of any aſliſtance from the Romans , 
during the vacancy of the See, he reſolv'd to deſert the Catholicks, rhat he mighc 
not run the ſame tortune whilſt he was living, as his Father did when he was dead. SER 
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Cherles.che ſecond King of Naples, fore {FRE the inconveniences which were likel 
to foll a_þ4) which. indeed the Church / already feel, by the long vacancy of wud 
Chair, he came from Provence to Per many times admoviſhing and exhorting the 
Cardingls ro Concord, and a ſpeedy of the Pope, But he was reprehended by 
Benedetto Gaetano, who was Cardinal of eAnagns, becauſe with'his inſtances and impor- 
tugity, he ſeerm'd in ſome meaſure to obtrude upon the Colledge, which in the creation 
of the Hops ht alwayes.to be free, Fo 

his ſame Cardinal, who, was in great eſteem amongſt the whole Sacred Colledge, to 
ſhorten the Ele&tion of the new Pope, xhorted the Cardinals to re-eſtabliſh the Form of 
the ave, without which they would, never haye ended the Conteſt. They ſhut 
themſelves up therefore in the Church, with reſolurion never to come our, nor negotiate 
with any one wharſoever, before they had choſen a Paſtor for the Church, Yet ſo great 
was the differences xs git chem, ber wm not apree to chooſe one of themſelves, but 
to put anend to the lean, they pitch'd upon Peter Aorone a Hermit, who was abſent, 
and in his ſolitude,not L/rom Sulmona, 

The part of rhera believ'4 confidently, that he being far from the leaſt gmbi- 
tion, a of a long time accuſtom'd to his retirement, would not by any means have 
acc of the Papacy z. nor were they miſtaken, for upon the firſt notice he declin'd ir 
abſolurely, and .recejv'd it at. Jaſt upon che importunity of Charles King of France, who 
ſent his Ambaſſadors ro him, to peifnene him that he would not ſuffer the Church to 
continue any longer in her owhaod ; upon which Exhortation he condeſcended, 
and accepted of the Popedom ; and aſſuming the name of Celeſtine the 5th. he came 
immediately to the Cigy. of eAquila, whither he call'd all the Cardinals which were at 
Perugia, but they with reiterared Letters begg'd of his Holineſs, that he would 
vouchſafe to cotne to Perugia, as a place much more conyenient for the Dignity 


of a Pope. oO ill Y %, N 

| LET Charles ſuggeſtin Jorg CERT Celeftine's apinion prevail'd, and the 
Cardinals came to eAquila, where they paid: their Reverences to him as the true Pope, 
and Crown'd him afterwards with due ſolemnity : at which Coronation, as Prolomens 
writes, who was preſent, there were above two, hundred thouſand people met together, 
but the moſt of them.more out of curioſity, than devotion. ; 

The Government. of Celeftsne, by reafon of his extravagant bounty, was a great dimi- 
nution to the Pontifical dignity, for not having the power to deny any body, he gave 
the ſame thing to two or three ſeveral perſons, with which the Conliſtory of Cardinals 
being diſguſted, they began to think, of a remedy, eſpecially becauſe the Clergy hated 
. him, for a reſolution he had taken to reform them. The, Cardinals had ſome thoughts 
of depoſing him, but they forbore that, for two reaſons z the firſt was, that they might 
not give occaſion to any new Schiſm, or at leaſt any great ſcandal co the Church z and 
the other, not to provoke the indignation of King Charles, who defended him with 
great ardour, 

There never was ſeen certainly any Pope, ſo little prais'd in policick or Eccleſia- 
ſtick affairs, as this, and all by reaſon of the Hermitical life which he had led in the 
Wilderneſs, far from fuch adminiſtrations ; Celefine therefore being conſcious of his 
own inſufficiency, left the Reines of the Government to Cardinal Latino, who was a 
perſon of tranſcendent wiſdom, but he being dead, Celeſtine by his inexperience, with- 
out any malice at all, fell into ſo many Errors, that the Cardinals made ſeveral inſtances 
to him, that he would be pleas'd ſpontaneouſly to renounce the Papacy, and nor expoſe 
the Church to ſo many perils, by his incapacity. 

The Cardinals would not have been inclin'd to ſuch a reſolution, but by the inſtiga- 
tion of Benedetto Gaetano, ( who was afterwards Boniface the eighth, as we ſhall ſhew in 
its proper place ) he was a Cardinal of great learning and experience, but ſo extreamly 
ambitious of the Papacy, he lctt no ſtone unturn'd to compaſs his deligns : And becaule 
he {aw by his great judgement, he might ealily bring it about, if Cele##sne happen'd to 
renounce, he apply'd himſelf ſo hard to the bulineſs, that Celeſtine reſolv'd to.relign, at 
the great inſtance of Gaetano, who by reaſon of the great credit he had with him, ſpake 
to him freely, and which is worſe, laid it ro him as a {cruple of Conſcience, and to fright 
him, ' 
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him, perſwaded him, that at the day of Judgement it would be imputed to him, if any ill 
did happen to the Church. 

King Charles, who underſtood the ſubtilty of Gaetano, and the ſuperſtitioulPhiry of 
the Pope, conduted him to Naples, forcing himſelf ro rurn him from ſo diſhonourable 
a thought, And becauſe the people cry'd out every where, they would have no other 
Pope bur Celeſtine, he anſwer'd, he would make no other but him whom God ſhould 
inſpire for-the good of the Chriſtians. But the Chriſtians diſcern'd very well, that he 
did nothing but what was inſpir'd to him by Cardinal Gaetano ; Who found out a moſt 
Diabolical invention, and it was thisz he ſuborn'd ſome vt his friends to-make a hole 
correſponding with that part of rhe Chamber in which his Holineſſes Bed ſtood, from 
whence they cry'd all night long, with a moſt diſmal voice, as if it had been the Judge- 
ment of Heaven, Celeftine, Celeſtine, lay down the Popedom, for it is-a charge too great for 


your abilities. 


The innocent and devout Pope being wrought upon by all theſe reaſons; and afliſted 
no longer by King Charles, whonfGaetan had gain'd to his (ide, he reſolv'd to con- 
deſcend to the renunciation : But firſt that he might ſeem to do it upon good grounds, he 
would needs make a Law, thar it ſhould be lawfull tor any Pope to renounce the Papacy, 
and commanded it ſhould be eſtabliſh'd by the conſent of all the Cardinals, who willingly 
made him a Golden Bridge, to ſend him going. This Law and Conſtitution was after- 
wards confirm'd by Boniface the eighth, his Succeſſor, as is to be ſeen in the ſixth Book 
of the Decrerals ; bur the Popes are not ſo {imple to make uſe of it for all that. It was 
propos'd that this renunciation ſhould be made in ſome publick place in the Church, bur 
that was nor thought convenient, leaſt the people, who lov'd CeleZine very much, ſhould 
commit ſome extravagance, and by violence hinder Celeſtine's relolurion ; wherefore 
they thought it expedient to have it done in the Conliſtory of Cardinals, as it follow'd 
in the (ixth month of his Papacy, after which Celeſtsne rerurn'd to his Cell from whence 
he came. 

The ſame day in which Celeſtine did renounce, ( things being well prepar'd before 
hand in Gaetar's favour, who was the forger and contriver of all this miſchief ) the Car- 
dinals without the form of the Canclave, choſe the ſaid Gaetar with open Votes, that 
they might. not leave the Church without a Paſtor, much apprehending the popular 
fury, for as much as there was not any of them conſenting to the renunciation. Bene- 
detto Gaetano being declar'd Pope, and the name of Boniface the eighth afſum'd, he began 
his Reign with ſo much inſolence, arrogance, raſhneſs, and tyranny, that in a ſhort time 
he gain'd the Title of Nero the eighth. Sciarra Colonna took him Priſoner at eAnagns, 
and carry'd him to. Rome, where ar the end of 35. dayes he dyed of anger, in the eighth 


. year of his Pontificate ; So that ſome took occaſion to ſay, that he was made Pope like 


a Woolf, he govern'd like a Lyon, and dy'dlike a Dog ; which chara&er was {9 true, 
thar Hiſtories have raken great delight ro mention ir, reporting it with great infamy to 
the Roman Church, and to thoſe who elefted him, 

Great was the joy all Chriſtendom receiv'd at the death of a Pope ſo unworthy of 
that dignity ; the Princes and Cardinals celebrated the news with Bone-fires. The 
people hared this Pope, for ſeveral reaſons, bur eſpecially for having order'd Celeſtine 


| with ſo much ingraticude to be flain, and perſecuted the Gbelnes in ſuch fort, that the 


Nobleſt Families in /caly were glad, for fear, to hide themſelves like ſavage Beaſts, in 
the moſt profound Caverns of rhe Mountains. Some report he was nr 4 with an 
Tralian Fig, which is not much wide of the cruth : Bur be it as it will, he dy'd in priſon 
the 11th. of Oftober 1303. and the Cardinals went into the Conclave the 21. of the 
ſame month, 

Many beljev'd the Eleion would be tedious, by the great care. the Princes ſeem'd to 
take, that they might nor be ill atisfy'd, as they were with Boniface. 


Amongſt the Cardinals ſome there were which adher'd to the Guelfs, and others to | 


the Gibellines ; theſe were very curious that the ſucceeding Pope thould not be of the 
humouur of his Predeceſſor, the Guelfs delir'd ſuch another, ſo that in appearance there 
was great likelihood of a long Conclave. Bur things fell our clear contrary, for the nexr 
morning after the Cardinals entred, they came to an agreement ro ele& the Cardinal 

= d'Oftia, 
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0Oftia, call'd Fra Nicholas ds Treviſo, of the Order of the Preachers, who took vpon 
him the.name of Benedift the gth. or the 11th, 

ThWF «elf; condeſcended readily to this Eleion, Beneditt being a Creature of Boxi- * 
face's, and by conſequence a Guelf- And the Gibellines did ſy roo, as not knowing 
amongſt all the Cardinals, where to find one leſs their Enemy than he, and the rather, 
becauſe though Benedit# had been fecrer Counlellor, and privy to the moſt occu)t deligns 
of Boniface, he never ſeem'd by his Counſels to have done any thing contrary to the 
repoſe of the Gibellines, bur endeavour'd to mollifie Boniface, and to remove the great 
prejudice he had ta the poor Gibellsnes, who being ſatisfy'd with his proceedings, th 
concurr'd willingly to the EleQon of Beneditt , who was not ingratefull, for he receiv'd 
into favour all the Cardinals who had been perſecuted, and ( as Gibellines ) depriv'd by 
his Predeceſlor. , , 

Benedi& dyed in Perugia, in the eighth month of his Pontificare, 'in which City the 
whole Courrt being at that time, it was reſolv'd a new Pope ſhould be choſen ; but pri- 
vate intereſt, prevail'd againſt the publique good, for the Cardinals for above wo 
months rogether, went up and down, trifling away their time in diſputes and clamours, 
ſcandalous to Chriſtendom, bur'pleaſant to the Infidels, | 

The reaſon was, the Cardinals were divided into three fations, one Quck cloſe to 
Charles King of Naples, who would have a Pope _— to his way ; another was for 
the principal Barons of Rome, who being back'd by ſeveral Princes of Chriſtendom, en- 
deavour'd to ſpin out the Eleftion as long as they could, expecting by ſuch delay; other 
Votes from abroad z and the third ſtood firm to the intereſt of Philip King of France, 
who with a very liberal hand, had ſent no ſmall ſums of money and other Preſents to 
Cardinal Pietro Colonna, to the end that with Fames his Unkle, a Cardinal of the ſame 
name, they might keep up the intereſt of France, On the other {ides, there were the 
Cardirals Urſwe, Napoleone, and eHatteo, every one negotiating for himſelf, and with 
ſtedfaſt reſolution never to yield to one another. The Cardinals not being able to en- 
dure their reſtraint any longer inthe Popes Wouſle, which was the place appointed for the 
EleRion, and obſerving things go on the pace of a Tortoiſe, that is, redioully low, 
for as much as their animolities continued, they left their apartment, went abroad into 
the City, ſome here, ſome there, into the molt cles places, following their pleaſutes 
and recreations, and _— of nothing leſs than the EleCtion of his Holineſs. 

The people of Perugia taking offence at all this, and having more affeion for the 


publique good of rhe Church, than the Cardinals themſelves, who were Senators thereof, 
took up Armes immediately, and with threats obliged them' ro ſhut vp themſelves in the 
Conclave, who were managers of the Ship of Saint Peter. The Cardinals fail'd nor to 
be preſent at the place —_— but perſiſting till in their paſſion and pertinacity, the 


people not only put Guards upon then, to prevent all, Communication withour, but - 
ſtreightned them in their dier, — their allowance'to a ſmall volume, ( as one may 
ſay ) and threatning, that if within five dayes they did not finiſh the EleRion, they 
ſhould have nothing given them but Wine and Bread, which the people of Perugia did 
not ſpare to let them underſtand. 

Cardinal Peter, mov'd by his hopes from the King of France, apply'd himſelf with 
the money he receiv'd from him, to corrupt the minds of ſuch as he knew were covetous 
of Gold, teeding them on with promiſes beſides z ſo that part of the Cardinals being faſt - 
in thoſe Chains, and part of them intimidated by the threats of the Perugians, they 
agreed upon the EleRion of a Biſhop of Gaſcoign, and ſo Cardinal Colonna propoling the 
Biſhop of Burdeaux, who was & great lover of the King of France, he was choſen by 
common conſent, and a Courier fent poſt to him, ( who was then at his Biſhoprick ) 
to know what name he would carry ; he reply'd, he would not change the” name he was 
Baptiz'd with, which was Clement, and ſo he was accordingly publiſh'd ro the people. 
After publicatjon in the uſual place, the Cardinals diſpatch'd ſeveral Meſſengers to the 
New Pope, to intreat him to haſten his journey ro J/raly : But his Holinels being in- 
ſtructed by the King of France, made anſwer, That the Flock was to follow the Shepherd, 
and not the Shepherd the Flock, commanding the Cardinals immediately to repair to 
him in France, and particularly in the City of Poittiers, as they did, 

| The 
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The transferring of che Apoſtolick See into France by Clement the 5th. diſpleas'd the 
Italians highly , fo that Clement being dead, the Chair was vacant for rwo years and 
upwards, the Jtalzan Cardinals not enduring a French Pope to be choſen, lealt it the /ra- 
lzans ſhould fail, and the Frezch increaſe, the relidence ſhould be always in France. The 
Conclave was held in Lyons , bur without the formality of being ſhut up, according to 
Gregories decree, for they went and came at their pleaſure. 

1 he number of the Cardinals was 23, twelve French, and eleven Italian, the Irali- 
ans would have the Pope purely Jralian, or of any other Nation, but he ſhould promiſe to 
continue his reſidence in {raly. The French ſeeing themſelves more in number, and eve- 
ry day incouraged by their triends and allyes , ſtood firm to their principles, and would 
have none but a French Pope , which at length they obtain'd, by reaſon that the Con- 
clave was held in France. 

. In this manner after ſo great a vacancy , Giaconio di Cahbors Biſhop of Porto was crea- 
ted Pope by the name of John the 22. who as ſoon as he was created , departed from Z.y- 
ons , and with his whole Court, took up his refidence at Av1gnon, where he dy'd in 
the ninetieth year of his age, 1 335. after he had reigned eighteen tf aq 

The Cardinals loſt not {o-much time, to find a Suc&flor for Fohn, as they did to make 
one for Clement ;, for the next week after they went into the Conclave at eAvignor , 
they agreed to chooſe Fra. Giocomo Cardinal del Titolo di Santa Priſca , of the Fimi ly 
of du Four in France, he was a Ciſtercian Monk , though others believ'd him a Car- 
melzte: 

The cauſe why they came fo ſvon to an accord , was no other , but becauſe the Jrals- 
ans uaderitood very well the inabilicy of their party , to contend with the French, who 
were reſolv'd to have the Pope of their Nation , belides they growing by degrees to be 
acquainted , and pleas'd with the Country , and the humour and liberty of the French , 
they condeſcended with alacriry to what they muſt of force have eonſenced- to ( though 
for three year they had been of 2 contrary opinion ) and the rather becauſe the ſaid Fra. 
Giacomo was worthily qualify'd for ſo honourable a dignity , which he receiv'd, if not 
With an aniverſal, at leaſt with the applauſe of all France , and call'd himſclf Benedi& the 
12th. Clement the 6th. Innocent the 6th. and Urban the 5th. were all French , and cre- 
ated at Avignen, and for the ſame reaſons almoſt their Conclaves were diſpatch'd , for 
which Benedis was haſten'd. 

In the year 4 370. Peter Belforte of Lemoyſin , who took the name of Gregory the Ele- 
venth, , was created at Avignon likewiſe , who thought good to transfer the Apgſtolical 
Chair from eAvignon back again to Rome, a thing almoſt increbible ; for (0 many 
French Popes ſucceeding one another, they had ſo weakned and debiliraced the Jralian 
parry , that there was no /ralian Cardinals amongſt them all , and of the Irench there 
was more then twenty: 

Several reaſons are alleag'd that mov'd Gregory to that reſolution , but particylarly 
theſe following : The firlt was, ; that he ſaw all /raly in arms , not only by the wars be- 
rwixt Venice and Genoa, but by a reſolution ſeveral Cities had raxen, co ſhake off the 
yoak of their ſervicude , and re-eſtabliſh themſelves ina ſtate of Liberty , which he be- 
lieving to be occalion'd by the abſence of the Pilot from the Veſſel of Rome, he began 
to think of re-ſecling his Pontifical reſidence in /taly. The ſecond was, reprehending one 
day a certain Biſhop ( his familiar ) rhat he lefr the Biſhoprick ro follow the Court , the 
Bithop conhdently reply'd; And you who are Pope of Rome, why are you in France ? Why 
do you give example to others to repair to their Churches. WO” - 

Others will have ir, that a Letter from Saint Bridger (upon whom his Holineſs look'd, 
as upon a true Saint) contributed much, in which ſhe advis'd him, as from God, to recurn 
to Kome. Be it which way it will, he gave order for twenty Gallies to be ready in the 
Rhone,pretending to go ſume whither elſe with them, becauſe he ſulpcRed,that the French 
( who had ſo much — by the reſidence of his Court in France ) would obſtru&t 
it, if they had the teaſt notice of his removing the See ro Rome. But indeed they took 
not the leaſt umbrage,or alarm at all the preparations which were made,as not imagining 
poſſible, a French Pope would pur ſuch an affront upon kis Nation. So as they had no- 


lice of it only when his Holineſs was at Sea , being paſt as far as Genoa , and from Genod 
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to Cornette, where being weary of his Gallies , he made the reſt of his yoyage by Land, 
and being arrived at Kome , he Soha ro accommodate apr Medicines, and ſpecifical , to 
the Maladies of /taly. \ : 

But whilſt this good Pope was exerciling his Paſtoral cure with extraordinary zeal , 
he dyedin the year 1280 , of a great diſtemper in his Bladder , after he had reigned fix 
years in France, and five in Italy. ba ; 

After the death of this Pope, the Charch began to be miſerably corn with new ſchiſms 
whieh began to ariſe berwixt the French and Italian Cardinals, each Nation chooling irs 
own Pope, in its own manner z the French-not able ro digeſt the affront they receiy'd 
from Gregory, in tranſporting the See from France into Jtaly, departing privately from 
Rome , they remov'd to Fonds, and being artiv'd there, they.us'd many- inveRives and 
Saryrs againſt Urban the lixth , whom m_—_ already, with the Jralzan Cardinals , E- 
lefted in Rome z they pretended they wete forc'd to it by the people of Rome , otherwiſe 
it was was never their intention, to make an Italian Pope. 

For theſe reaſons, the Chair ( in their judgements ) being vacant , by the favour of 
Joan Queen of Sicily, who was their friend , they choſe another Pope , which was Ro- 
berto a Cardinal , with the Title ofthe Holy eApoFles , he was of Geneva, and particu- 
larly of the antient family of the Conts, in that City he took upon him the name of Cle. 
ment the ſeventh. From Fonds, Element remov'd with his Cardinals ro Avignon, where 
he was adored by the French, and the Spaniard , theſe diſputes laſted a long while , the 
Legitimate Pope at Rome , andthe Anti-Pope at eAvignon, firing their Bulls upon one 
another , and ſending them forth into all parts of the world - the adfierents of both (ides 
put forth ſeveral defamatory Libels , calling one another , Schiſmarick, Heretick , Ty- 
rant, Thief, Traytor, wicked ſower of ſedition , Son of Belial , and fuch {tuff as that , of 
Which there are two treatiſes extant at this day , one of them written by DoQor Fohr: 
de Ligni, in favour of Urban, againſt Clement , and the other by the Abbot of San Yaft , 
in favour of Clement againſt Urban. 

Whilſt Clement was contriving which way to remove the true Pope , who had his Re- 
ſidence in Rome , he dy'd in the year of our Lord 1 392: and was buried in eAvignor : he 
being dead-, Boniface the gth. who was Pope at that rime in'Rome, writ a'fatherly Let- 
ter to the French Cardinals , exhorting them to deſiſt from their Schiſm , and return to 
their obedience to the Holy Mother the Church , of which he was the lawfull head : Bur 
the French laughing as it were at ſuch perſwaſions ; choſe a Succeſſor ro Clemens, which 
was Pretro della Lxna , who took the name of Benedit? the 1 3th. who had argu'd very 
much'in Clements juſtification , and that was the principal point upon which he was cho- 
ſen by the Cardinals , who concluded, that he who defended anothers cauſe with ſuch ar- 
dour , would doubtleſs defend his own with-more. 

Whilſt this good Anti-Pope held his reſidence in Catalonia, particularly in the caſtle 
of Pagiſcola, adminiſtring the Sacraments , and conferring of dignities , as if he had 
been the true Vicar of Chriſt , he was condemn'd ( together with the Cardinals which E- 
leed him ) by the Authority of a General Councel. 

Afterwards he aſſembled a Councel at Perpignan, where he created ſeveral Cardinals, 
and commanded them, after his death, ro follow his Orders , which were to chooſe ano- 
ther Pope without loofing of rime : and indeed they took his advice ; for no ſooner was 
this Anti-Pope dead at Pariſcola, but rhe Cardinals choſe one Giles Mungos , a Canon 
of Barcelona in his place, calling him Clement the gth. who at the inſtance of King eA1- 
fonſo, created Cardinals forthwith , and began to aRt in every thing , as the true Popes 
were wont to do. 

But upon Pope eHartin the 5th's accommodation with King eAlfonſo, Giles ( being 
commanded ) renounc'd thoſe rights of the Papacy which were not his due , and was de- 
clar'd Biſhop of Majorca z and the Cardinals likewiſe which he had created , were forc'd 
to renounce the Cardinahirial dignity. 

On the other ſide Urbar the 6th. being dead in Rome, after he had for eleven years 
manag'd the Popedom , with ſmall ſatista&tion ( by reaſon of the Ruſticity and his ſeve- 
rity ot his humour ) either to the People or Clergy ; the Cardinals obſerving the ſchiſm *, 
dayly to increaſe ( that they might not leave the Church without a Shepherd any longer) ; 

| they 
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they enter'd immediately into the Conclave, and created Boniface the yth. in the three 
and thirtjeth year of his age, who gave great demon{trarion of his prudence, in the whole 
courle of his Papacy. \ 

He governed the Church 14. years and 9. months, in very troubleſome times, and 
dyed in the year 1495. The Cardinals tail'd not to ſopply him immediately with a 
Succellor, they call'd a Conclave our of hand, in which they remain'd not above four 
dayes, for after they had compos'd ſome ſmall differences there, they created Coſmo ds 
Snlmona Pope, ( who was Cardinal ds Santa Croce) in a time when all Italy was in 
confulion. 

He would fain have been call'd Clewent, but the Conliſtory did not think it fit, the 
memory of the Anti-pope ( who was call'd by that name ) being ſo freſh, upon which 
ſcore he took the name of Innocent the 7th. but I know not whether properly, or nor, he 
having amongſt variery of other vices, a very large ſtock of revenge ; he was very elo- 

vent notwithſtanding, and believ'd that by the ſudvity of his rongue, he could like ano- 
ther Mercury, bring the whole World over to his opinion. He liv'd bur two years, and 
dy'd, leaving Italy in a very ill condition, for there being neither crue Paſtor, nor Em- 
peror in Chriſtendom, every Gentleman gave Laws as he pleaſed. 

Whilſt Chriſtendom was lamenting the rvine which that Schiſm brought upon the 
Church, by having one Pope at Rome, and another at Avignon, both of them reverenc'd 
by ſexcral Nations, and borh of them acknowledg'd true and lawfull Succeſſors of Saint 
Peter, though but one of them could be the Vicar of Chriſt : Three Princes in France, 
( who by reaſon of the _ indiſpolition did then govern that Kingdom ) viz. the 
Dukes of Berry, of Burgundy, and Orleans, mov'd by their Chriſtian zeal, and a com- 
paſſion they had for the ſufterings of the people, by reaſon of that inundation of Schiſm, 
they went all of them together ro Pietro ds Luna, ( who was call'd BenediZt the 1 3th. ) 
to Avignon, beſeeching him that he would provide againlt this diſorder, by renouncing 
the Papacy ; urging, that ir was much better to have the publique intereſt rake place, 
than the private,and the rather, becauſe he had promis'd at hisEleRion,to lay down, when- 
ſoever things ſhould be adjoulted with Kome. 

To theſe Exhortations they added others, promiling him, that that Pope which 
ſhould be made in Rome after Innocent, he ſhould do the like, becauſe thoſe who delir'd 
the common benefit of Chriſtendom, or had the ſervice of God in their hearts, did be- 
lieve, that if theſe rwo Favourites ( one of France, and the other of lraly ) were diſ- 
ſleſs'd of the power of the Keys, which they both exercis'd at the {ame time, as 
wfull Succeſſors to Saint Peter, a third ought to be created, who ſhould be the certain 
and indubitate Pope. 

To which Exhortations Beneditt reply'd, that he did believe, he could not without 
offending of God Almighty, conſent ro the Counlels propos'd, for his renouncing the 
Church, and abandoning the Flock of Chriſt, which by the common conſent of ſv many 
perſons, of ſo many good and worthy Electors, was committed to his cuſtody ; ' being 
unwilling to bring a thing in queſtion, thar he had ſo legally obtain'd : That for what re- 
ſpeed the taking away of the Schiſm, and reſtoring concord to the Church, it pleas'd 
him very well, and he would condeſcend to it with all his heart, provided a ſecure place 
was choſen, in which every one might ſpeak his mind freely. For his own part he 

romis'd, ( and affirm'd it with Oaths ) that in caſe the Schiſm could not be taken away 
by any other meags, than by renunciation of the Papacy, that he would renounce, upon 
condition the other at Rome would do the ſame, otherwiſe it was to no purpoſe to 
ſolicite it. 

The Princes underſtood Benedits mind, and how little he was diſpos'd to an accom- 
modation ; they began theretore as ſoon as they were departed out of his preſence, to 
deliberate among themſelves, of ſome way of bringing him over to their delires. 
Beneditt who was cunning in other things, apprehending ſome violence, fortify'd himſelf 
in his Palace, and was belieg'd there the ſpace of five or fix months : But being wea 
of being cloſe ſo long, he embarqu'd in the Rhone upon certain Gallies, ( which he had 
caus'd to be put in order for ſuch an enterprize, whilſt he was belieg'd in his Palace ) 
F- and in them he eſcap'd into Catalonia, which was his own Country, 
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Some there are who will have it, that theſe Princes undertook to diſcourſe in this 
manner to Benedi##, at the great inſtance and 1importunity of the French Cardinals, who 
hated the ſaid Benedift, becauſe he was a Caralonian, and not a Frenchman , bclides 
which there were other reaſons that render'd him odious, and particalarly whilſt they 
were treating, after the death of Clement the Anti-pope, to chaole a Cardinal of France, 
they could not Dy among themſelves, ſo that to remedy that, they thought good to 
chooſe a third perſon, which was Benedit , as ſoon as he was created Anti-pope, to 
ſhew his zeal for the good of the Church, he began ro make Laws tor the reformation of 
abuſes, and many times he admoniſh'd rhe Cardinals to live with more SanRtity, and ab- 
ſtain from Simony, otherwiſe he would have them puniſh'd ſeverely : In ſhort, he was 
outwardly as meek as a Lamb, but inwardly as rapacious as a Woolf : The Cardinals 
therefore not being able to endure his humour, they unanimouſly ſullicited theſe Princes, 
ro put a remedy to the bulineſs, and prevail, that Benedii? ſhould be depos'd, and another 
more worthy be elefted Pope in his phace. | 

The Iralian Cardinals, and the Cardinals of other Nations which were preſent in 
Reme, after the death of Innocent, having obſerv'd the great negligence the three laſt 
Popes had uſed, and how little care they rook to prevent the ruine which ſo long a 
Schiſm carry'd with it ; beſides other evils ws ſaw daily ſpringing in Chriſtendom. 
Being enter'd into the Conclave, in a place near Saint Peters, they ſwore all of them ſo- 
lemnly upon the Holy Evangeliſts, which their Dean held in his hand, that they gwould 
every one of them renounce the Papacy, if they were choſen, ſo. that the French, or 
Catalonian Anti-pope, renounc'd his Anti-papacy firlt. The cauſe of this reſolution was 
to ſatisfie the French, who having introduc'd the cuſtome of creating of Popes according 
to their own mode, it ſeem'd impoſſible ro turn them our of rhat way with reputation, 
unleſs the Jraliens reſolv'd ro do the ſame ; and the rather, becauſe Zeneditt declar'd, 
it would be in vain to think of a remedy for the ſcandal of the Church,” without a re- 
nunciation of both the Popes ; whereas if they renounc'd, another would be choſen out 
of the whole Colledge of Cardinals, that would be true and undoubted Pope, whom the 
Princes and the people would make no difficulty to obey. 

In he year 1406. eAngelo Corraro a Venetian, was created in Rome ; he was Cat- 

dinal of Saint Mark, and took upon him the name of Gregory the 1 zth. before he came 
out of the Conclave, they made him promiſe in writing under the hand of the Notary, 
to obſerve what he had promis'd, and ſubſcrib'd with his own hand, and ar laſt gave him 
an Oath , but the place where theſe two Popes were to meer ( as we (hall ſee by and by ) 
being in diſpute, and they nor like to come to an agreement, both Gregory and Benedstt 
alleadging a thouſand difficulties, rhe French Cardinals reſolv'd to abandon Beneaitt, 
and the Jralians Gregory, and to declare them breakers of their Faith. The Cardinals of 
eAvignon, and of Rome both, being come to this reſolution, they met at Piſa, and by 
common conſent depriv'd Gregory, and Beneditt too; all the reſt of the Nations con« 
curring With them, but Catalonia and the hither part of Spain , ( a {trange thing, the 
Spaniards who have been the greateſt Schiſmaticks in the World, are at preſent the zea- 
louſeſt Catholicks in the Univerſe : ) The King of Scots, and the Comte d'Armignac, 
were fayourers of Benedit, 

But in deſpight of their contradiAions, the Cardinals reſolv'd by common conſent to 
create a Pope, who in ſuch calamitous times ſhould govern the Church of Chriſt with 
Holineſs and Piery ;- and accordingly they ele&ted Pietro Filardo, a Minor Fryer, and 
Archbiſhop of Ailan, who took upon him the name of eAlexander the 5th. a name 
ſuitable with his a&ions, he being the moſt generous perſon, that perhaps ever was 
amongſt the Princes ; for which reaſon it was pleaſantly ſaid by himſelf, that he was a 
rich Biſhop, a poor Cardinal, and a beggerly Pope. Gregory underſtanding the news of 
eAlexanders creation, and the ſentence of the Cardinals againſt him and Benedit& , 
fled rowards Romagna, urging and inliſting ( where-ever he came ) upon a General 
Council ; he ſtay'd at Kimi tor ſome time, where he was magnificently entertain'd by 
Carlo Malateſta. 

Benedit after he had held a Council in the City of Perpignan, by the intervention of 
his own friends, he retir'd again for his greater ſecurity into his Caſtle of Paniſcola, 
| where 
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where he had been a long time before. But though theſe two Anti-popes, had been d-- 

riv'd by the Council of P:ſa, nevertheleſs they delitted not from their Kcclcliaft cal 
and Papal funCtions, creating of Cardinals, and particulariy Gregory created Gabri:l 
Condolmero Cardinal, who was afterwards Engenius the 4th, a3 vie ſhall thew in 13 
proper place. He liv'd not above eight months Pope zgatter his death, the Cardina!; 
aſſembled at Bologna, where Alexander dyed, and created Baltaſar Cofſa ( a Neopolitan ) 
Popes, who would be call'd Fohn the 22, This Eleftion, according to the opinion of 
ſeveral Writers, was violent and forc'd, becaule the ſaid 'Zalraſar being Legare, not only 
of the Town, but the Province of Bologna, he had a certain number ot Sou'diers under 
his command, which as ſoon as «Alexander was dead, he began to double and augment, 
from whence it was colle&ed, that nor being able to obcain it any other way, he did ir in 
order to his EleRion to the Papacy : Be it as it will, he '#as created Pope, 4 D:onity he 
alwayes aſpir'd to, and that (o ardently, that having ſtudicd the Law tor ſome tune in his 
youth at Bologna, and having commenc'd Door, he departed for Reme ; on the way (1: 
met with a Friend of his, who ask'd him whither he was going, he an{wer'd him i:n- 
mediately, I am going Brother to acquire-the Papacy. Being come to Rome, he was mac - 
| ſecret Chamberlain ro Boxnif-ce the gth. and a while atcer created Cardinal of Saint: Ex- 
ftachius ; he was ſent Legate to Bologna, which City, and the Country belonging to it, 
he reduc'd jn a ſhort time to the obedience of the Church, and a great part ot Rem-1g4a 
therewith, baniſhing and driving away ſome maletactors, and executing others. For the 
ſpace of nine years he gain'd great honour and authority in Poland, and a vai quantity 
of wealth, After eAlexander was dead, he brib'd the Cardinals with his money, eſpe- 
cially choſe pour ones which Gregory created, by which means he arriv'd at his lo much 
delir'd Papacy. 

Chriſtendom being weary to ſee ſo many Schiſms on foot , was contriving which way 
to give eaſe to the Church , and therefore by the Orders of all Nation; in Chrittendom , 
Fobn was cited to appear at a General Councel , to extinguiſh the ſaid Schiims ; he fenc 
rwo Cardinals immediately into Germany , to negotiate with the Princes of that Coun- 
try, and of Fraxce , abou: ele&ion of 2 place proper for the celebration of ſo greas a 
Councel. By the major part of the Nations Conſtance was pitch'd upon, as the mo#t 
convenient city ofall, Ar the time appointed they mer , and fobn among! the rei} , 
though he had been diſſwaded by the ſobereſt of his triends , prefaging the danger le 
was in, of gving a Pope, and returning a private perſon , as it happen'd, 

For all this Fob would goe, and he carried along with him certain perſons excellenc 
in all wanner of learning , with whom he held the Germans tor a tong time in variety of 
diſputes, and a thouſand ambiguities and doubrs to reſolve upon that which ought to be 


reſolved on. Bur S:giſmuxd arriving art the ſame time, and tree liderty beiny given of * 


diſcovering other peoples defets; there were ſeveral great delinquencies objected again{t 
Fohn , who being conſcious of their truth , and tearing corporal punithment , as well as 
ro be depriv'd of the Papacy , he fled our of Conſtance in the diſguiſe of a toorman, and 
retiring to Shaffuſen, a City belonging to Frederick, Duke ot Auſtria , Whither ſeveral 
Cardinals of his creation fed alſo. 

By the authority of the Councel, | being recited, he fled again from Shaffuſen r9 
Fribonrg , deſigning to throw himlelf under the proreftion of the Dake of Burgundy, 
| But he was take , and by Order of the Councel impriſon'd in the lilz of St. ear, 
near Conſtance , in the fifth year of his Pontificat. The GCouncel not ſulpeRing Fobn's 
Eſcape , choſe cgrrain grave and learned Judges , giving them authority to torm diligent 
proceſs upon the'3Rions and lite of Fohn : and to report his mildemcanors to the whole 

. body of the 'Councel : There were above forty Articles prov'd againit him , ſome of 

. them ſo ſmall, they. might have been excus'd ; but others there were, would have begot 
| great ſcandal ro the church , if they ſhould have paſs'd unpuniſhed ; and theſe were iuch 
as declar'd him a Heretick , a Sodomute , a Murderer, a Simoniac , a Perjur'd perſon , 
a Blaſpaemer , a Hypocrite, a Gameſter, an Adulterer,, a Fornicater , a Poiſoner, an 
Uſurer, a Protaner , and ſo forth. Upon theſe conſiderations, all the -Fathers concur- 
ring in the ſentence , Fohz was legally depos'd , and the ſent:nce ſent to him 59 tubſcribe, 
Which, being in priion, he willingly did. 
| FT: 
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That being done ,. he was deliver'd into the hands of Ludovico Bavaro ( a great favour- 
er of Gregory the 12th. ) to be kept in ſafe cuſtody , till the Councel ſhould determine 
otherwiſe of him. Three years he continued a priſoner in the caſtle of Haldelberg , un- 
der no few afflitions ; the greateſt of them all was, that he was not permitted to have 
any Italians to his ſervants , agd the Souldiers that guarded him, being all Germans, they 
underſtood not one word that was ſpoken on cither lide , ſo as their diſcourſe was only 
by figns. 

What manner of life this Pope had led , may be argued from his ſentence, which was 
given by thoſe only, who had been formerly of his parry , and had created him Pope ; 
for thoſe who were of Gregory's and Beneditts fattion, were not yet arriv'd at the Coun- 
cel , and receiv'd the news of it upon the way. In this Councel a Decree was publilh'd , 
| by the Fathers which prelided , declaring that a General Councel lawfully aſſembled 

was unqueſtionably above the Pope , and had its power immediately from Chriſts , and 
that therefore the authority of the Pope muſt needs be inferiour to theirs. 

Gregory was reſoly'd not to be there himſelf, being ſo perſwaded by the Emperour 
Sigiſm ond . and therefore he ſent Charles Malateſta, a very worthy perſon, in his name, 
who (ceing all the Fathers of rhe Councel reſolv'd upon their ſentence , that Gregory 
ſhould renyvunce , got up Pony upon the Seat , which was prepar'd for Gregory , 
and as if he had been preſent himſelt , having read the power he had from Gregory to re- : 
nounce , he renounc'd the Papacy in his name , and declar'd him but a private perſon. 
For this prompt and liberal relignation , Gregory was immediately declar'd Legar della 
Marca, and went to his charge ; but he liv'd not long in his Office, dying at Kicanars, 
of pure diſcontent , becauſe «Malateſta had made his renuntiation ſo ſoon , believing 
that if he had delay'd his renuntiation for a while , he might have found out ſome expe- 
dient , to have kept the ſacred Mantle upon his Shoulders. He dy'd therefore before the 
creation of Martin , and was buried in the church of Ricanats, and thus two Popes 
Fohn and Gregory being taken out of the way , there remained a third ſtill , which was 
Pieter del Lnna, call'd by the name of Beneaztt the thirteenth, who made more difficul- 
ty of renouncing the Popedom than the other two z and becauſe he had declar'd that he 
would never conſent to the renuntiation , ro make him do it by force ; the Emperour 
Sigiſmond, with the Orators of the Councel , went in perſon to the Kings of France,and 
of England, perſwading them that they ought to be inſtrumental in the iafery of Chri- 
llendom,, and the eaſe and ſecurity of the church , which was to be-done by forcing Be- 
nediit to renounce the Papacy , as the other two had done : Sigsſmond having received a 
Catisfaory anſwer from thele two Princes , he went to Narbon, diicours'd perſonally 
with Ferdinand King of eArragon , whole Subjets , or at leaſt the greateſt parr of them, 
paid obedience ro BeneditF, Amongſt the reſt, one of their reſolutions was, that Bene- 
aitt (hould be perſwaded with efficacious arguments, not to remain ſo untratable in re- 
ſolving to do that, which the other two had done : And if notwithſtanding, force of _ 
argument was not ſufficient to remove him from his PR—_ that in ſuch caſe the 
King ſhould force his SubjeRs ro delert the ſaid Beneditt, and follow whom the Council 
of ConFtance (hould ordain z and accordingly he ſent a moſt eloquent Ambaſſador co 
him. But Bencditt who found himſelf in a ſtrong place, and the people affeRtionate to 
him, ſuffer'd himſelf neither to be overcome, nor mov'd by their perſwalions, alleaging 
Kill tor his anſwer, that he was the true Vicar of Chriſt, and that Con#Zance was not a. 
place convenient for the liberty of an Eccleliaſtical Council, ſeeing that Fohn had been 
condemn'd and depos'd from the Papacy, by thoſe very perſons who had been formerly 
his friends, and receiv'd him to the Pontifical Dignity. 

The Princes of Spain obſerving the pertinacity of Benedi&, concurr'd with the opi- 
nion of the Council, which was manag'd by five ſeveral Nations, viz. Italy, Germany, 
France, Spain, and England; all that theſe Nations had then done, was approv'd, and 
was publ:iſh'd by a Trumper, or a publick Notary : As ſoon as by a general conſent all 
was confirm'd, and Beneditts caule had been diſcuſ'd, in this order and method, for (e- 
veral dayes ; At laſt he was depos'd, and declar'd void of the Papacy ; no reckoning 
being made of thoſe Nations which were abſent, and continued their obedience to him, 
as the Scots, and the Comte d' Armignas did. About this time Fohn Hws, and Ferome of 
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Pragne his Diſciple, were burnt and declar'd Herecicks, becauſe 'they aflerted, that the 
Clergy ought in imitation of Chriſt, to be poor as he was, ſeeing that from atHuence and 
tuperttuiry of riches, ſprung nothing bur ſcandal ro the people. lt this opinion be Herelie, 
| would be a Heretick, and dye a Martyr with all my heart, for | have alwayes belicv'd, 
and alwayes thall, that the opulence of the Clergy, is the caufe of their damnation. 

All theſe things being ratifyed in the Council, the Fathers began to contider of the 
Corruptions in the manners ot the Clergy, and many there were of opinion, that certain 
Laws and Ordinances were to be eſtablith'd, for gheir reformation. But the greateſt 
part held it not fir, ro meddle with that, in the vacancy of the See. Whereupon they fell 
upon the principal point, which was the Ele&tibn of the Pope, and that, to give the 
Iecrees of the Council the greater Authority. And to the end the Ele&ion ſhould be 
withour the leaſt ſcruple or jealoulie, they concluded to chooſe (ix perſons of each Na- 
tion, ro go into the Conclave, and give their Votes with the Cardinals. On the $th. of 
November 1417. thirty two Cardinals enter'd the Conclave, with thirty others tor the 
ſeveral Nations, which is ix apiece z and the Church having been tour years with 19 
miny Popes, and never a true one, contrary to the judgement and delires of all people , 
on the 11th. of the Came month, which was the Feaſt of Saint Afartin, about three in 
the morning, Cardinal d: San Gregorio ( call'd Oddo Colonna before ) was created Pope, 
with great joy and fatisfaQtion to every body. The Emperor Sg:/mond, traniported 
with the tydivgs, without conſideration of his Dignity, went immediately into the Con- 
clave, and having given thanks to the EleQtors, wko 1n the great neceſlity of the Ckurch 
had made ſo £90d an Ele&tion, he threw himlelt at his Holinels's feet, and- kiſs'd them, 
The Pope embrac'd him, and ſeem'd ro treat him as his Brother ; he gave him thanks 
likewiſe, that he by his induſtry had been the occalion that the Church, after (9 many 
tempeſts and wrecks, was brought ſate home into her harbour ot repoſe. Martin would 
needs be call'd by that name, becauſe his Ele&tion happen'd upon that Saints day ; and 
indeed he exprels'd himſelf another Afartin, in his zeal for the Government of the Flock 
of Chriſt, giving place neither to relt, nor to {leep, bur devoted to his bulineſs wholly , 
he heard, he approv'd, he perſwaded, he diſlwaded, he encourag'd, and deterr'd, (| 


uch as 
had bulineſs with the Apoſtolical See, according as he was convinc'd the delires of the 
Agents were honeſt or diſhoneſt ; many times turning himſelf to ſuch as had Govern- 
ments in their hands, he cry'd, Diligite juſtitiam, qut 1udicatis terram. And certainly 
the Church of God at that time had great need ot fo $kiltull a Pilor, who with the 
Rudder in his hand, ſhould conduR the Ship of Saint Peter, tols'd and tumulcuating in ſo 
many Seas of Schiſm and Sedition ; and he did it with that zeal and att. ion, which ſo 
eminent a dignity requires. 

That which was the greateſt afflition to the new Pope was, to ſee that there was yet 
one head of the Schiſmarical Hydra remaining, which was Beneditt di Lyma, who with 
certain Cardinals and Prelates, had ſhut up himſelt in Pamſcola, as ina Rock of Schilm, 
and ſo much the more, becauſe there were ſeveral of the people of «Aragon, who con- 
rinued doubrfall whether they ſhould incline to the Orders of the Council, and acknow- 
ledge «Martin to be Head of the Church, or purſue their opinion of Beneditt. By the 
judgement of the Council therefore, the new Pope ſent a Legate ro Aragon, which was 
the Cardinal di Fiorenza, a German, and a learned man, to the end that under pain of 
Eccleliaſtical Cenſures, he ſhould in due form admoniſh Pietro & Luna, that he ſhould 
lay down the Papacy, and not run himſelf into the diſpleaſure of the Council, and of (o 
many Chriſtian Princes. The Cardinals which were with Peter, underſtanding the 
ultimate reſolution of the Pope, and the Council, and ſeeing their deſtruction at hand if 
they perſiſted in their pertinacity, they went all together ro ſupplicate Peter, that he 
would put an end to the Schiſms in the Church, ſeeing that for the benefit of Chriſten- 
dom, Gregory and John were already contented tolay down their pretenlions. Peter 
reply'd with his uſual cunning, with which he was abundantly provided, that it was not 
a time to do it then; but *thar he would come to an agreemenr with eAfartin, if that 
' . Which was reported of the goodneſs and integrity of his manners, ſhould be true; and 
of that, they thould leave the thoughts to him, and not trouble themſelves at all. Thele 
Cardinals that were ſpeaking with Luna were __ two ot which, obſerving his reſolu- 
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tion to continue the Schiſm ſtill longer, left him, and came in to eIſartin; The other 
two followed the perverſneſs of Perer. Bur in ſhort all Spa» ſubmirred to the authority 
of Martin, by whoſe example the Scots and eArmignacks were induc't to do the ſame, 
and with them, the whole Chriſtian Commonwealth , except only 'Paniſcola, which re- 
main'd divided. : : 

The affairs of the Church being rhus made quiet, and ſerene , by the diligence of all 
the Chriſtian Princes , as well ſecular as Eccleliaſtick , and particularly by the Emperor 
Sigiſmond , who rook no ſmall pains in the bulinels , They began to canvas , and conli- 
der of the licentious manners of the Clergy , and ſeculars both , and to propole certain 
ways of Reforming them. But becauſe the Councel had been already of above tour 
years duration z Martin obſerving them all to be tyred , and the Prelates to have tutter- 
ed a thouſand inconveniences , he was contented by the unanimous conſent of the Fathers 
to put it off, rill a more convenient time , in which they might diſcourſe of the ſaid re- 
formation more fully : lt being true ( as Jerome ſaid ) that every Province having a pe- 
culiar inclination , it was impoſſible ealily to reconcile them. Belides e Aartin know- 
ing very well that that Schiſm proceeded trom a ſmall incontiderable occation , and laſt- 
ed with ſo much miſery ro Chriftendom ſo long , and underſtanding moreover the news 
of the flight of Fob the 2 3. he was jealvus leatt it ſhould give a toundation to another 
Courcel , and therefore publiſh'd this Decree upon the calling of Councels, v:z. thar 
the Councel of Conſtance being determin'd , they ſhould not hold another nll the {pace of 
five years were run out , upon any account whatſoever, and that after thar, they ſhould 
ſtay ſeven years more , and after that ren more , and ſo after every ten years, they wighc 
be aſſembled in ſome convenient place , ro conlider of things appertaining to fauh, and 
the Chriſtian Commonwealth ; and to the end that this Ho might be invigorated, 
and in force, e MHartin would have it confirm'd by a Bull, and authenticated jn che uſu- 
al form ;-and belides, that every one might know how well he was inclin'd rothe mcet- 
ing of Councels, and to take away thoſe ſuſpicions , which ſome people would have 
conceiv'd, of the refirude of his mind , he declar'd, by the conſent of the whole Coun- 
cel of Conſtance , Pavia to be a proper place, and accordingly he ſent out kis bricts cve- 
ry way , andit follow'd in the month of April the next year. Ar length being delitous 
to put anend ro the Councel, in the year 1418. he made a publique Aflembly, after 
which by common conſent, bur eſpecially of S;gi/moud , Ibaldo Cardinal of San Vito, by 
Order from his Holineſs pronounc'd theſe words of diſuuſſion , Domun: ite in pace , and 
therewithall, all of them had liberty to depart ro their houſes. In the mean time the 
Pope was intreated by the Emperour fir{t of all, ro remain in Germany for a while, and 
afterwards he was invited by the Princes of France to retirc into thoſe parts z But Aar- 
tin excus'd himſelf ro them all , demonſtrating that he could nor do it ,*by reaſon that 
the Patrimony of Saint Peter , which was in /caly, did ſutter much by the abſcnce of the 
Pope, and Rome, the head of the Chriſtian Religion , was ( as being without a Paſtor ) 
involv'd in ſuch civil ſeditions, as caus'd the Churches of the Saints tv go utterly to ru- 
ine, for which reaſon it was neceflary for him to haſten his journey to Kome, as indeed 
he did , travelling by Alan as the neareſt way. 

He was Pope 14 years, and died of an Apoplexy the 20. of Feby. 1421. The firſt of 
March the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave, with a general agreement to chooſe 
Gabriel Condulmera, a Venetian, Pope , who in his Legation della Afarca, given him by 
Pope e Martin , gave great eflays of his prudence, in the corre&tion of thote , who un- 
der prerence of il] Minilters , had rebell'd againſt the Church. Before their entrance jnro 
the Conclave, things ſeem'd not a little imbroil'd , one part of the Cardinals pretenduig 
to Ele& Cardinal Ceſarino , another propos'd Anthomo Caſſino , both of them perions 
of greater parties than parts. But thoſe kind of projetts remain'd without ; for as toon 
as they were enter'd the Conclave, in the firſt ſcrutiny , which tollow'd the very next 
day after their entrance , Condulmera was choſen Pope , by the conſent ot all bur 3 in 
40, Which was the number in the Conclave : This was the mbit expeditious and peace- 
able Eleftion that had ever happen'd before , for it is certain, there was never any Pype 
choſen in the firſt ſcrutiny but he. Being demanded what name he would be call'd by, he 
took a little time to reſolve them , and dcliring to retire into a private | lace, he itaid 
there 
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there a conlidering above half an hour, from whence ſome of the Cardinals took vccx- 
lion to ſay, Th.t st was eaſier for them to chooſe a Pope, than for him to chooſe a 'N.uine. 
Some there were that believ'd, that he would draw lots for his Name, as if the goodneſs 
of the perſon conliſted in his Name ; it is ſufficient that about half an hour after, he 
came torch, and declar'd he would be call'd Eugen the 4th. The People receiv'd the 
EleRion with great applauſe, but a while aficr, taking diſyult, they took up Armes 
againſt him, and he was forc'd out of Rome, in the habit of a Monk, to eſcape the fury of 
the people. 

There were many accidents which happen'd in the Papacy of Eugenius, in which he 
commonly remain'd Vitor ; He chaſtis'd thoſe Cardinals who under the name of the 
Council, endeavour'd to depoſe him. In the Wars he was alwayes neuttal, and un- 
concern'd, and it was he who drew over the Facobites to the Chrittian Faich : Burt that 
which affl.&ted him moſt, was to ſee that he had loſt the obedience of the Germans, which 
happen'd in this manner. Philip de Fiorentini had taken a prejudice againſt Engenizs, 
becauſe it was he, that had caus'd Sforza to be ſent into the tervice of the Yenerian , to 
be reveny'd, he tell in treaty with choſe who were aſſembled in the Council of Baſil, to 
cite Engenias, which they did three ſeveral times ; and becauſe Exgenins retus'd ro 
appear, and his deſign did not rake, he made him be declar'd divelted of the Papacy, and 
got Amageo Duke of Savoy, his Father-in-Law, to be created in his place, who liv'd 
then in the company of foie Gentlemen in Ripalr.z, like a Hermit, 

eAmadeo having receiv'd the news of this new EleQion, which was made by 26 Car- 
Cinals, atter he had caus'd him(elf ro be thav'd, {tripe of his Liermitical habir, and taken 
upon him the name of Felzx, he went immediately for Baſt, accompanied with a mul- 
titade of the Gentry of his own Country : where being arriv'd and conſecrated, he be- 
gan to exerciſe the tunRions of a Pope, ordaining, confirming, confecrating, 4dmim- 
itring the Sacraments, excommunicating, creating Cardinals and Biſhops, granting par- 
dons and indulgences, and in ſhort deporting himſelf as he had been Pope indeed. 

By reaſon ot this Schilm, great (editions were hatch'd in the Church, the Chriſtians 
dividing themlclves inro three tations, one was for Fel:x, another tor Engenius, and a 
third being acuter, was for neither of the two; one lide maintam'd, that the Pope was 
to be inferivur to a Council, another aſſerted the contrary ; and there wanted nut 
others who deny'd the greatelt part of the Popes Authority, making a diſpute, whether 
he ſhould be call'd the Head of the Church, or not. 

About chis time Eugenus dyed, on the 23. of February 1446. after whoſe dexth th: 
King of Argon dilpatch'd Ambafladors to the Sacred Colledge, to aflure them, that they 
need not have any apprehenſion of him, he being reſolv'd ro give them aflittance upon 
occalion, in the Eleion of a Pope, to which ke did exhort rhe Cardinals. At the tame 
rime Cardinal Capuzno arriv'd at Rome, a perſon of great worth, and whom the pecpic 
cry'd up, as a fit perſon to be choſen Pope : But the opin;on of the people, and of the 
Colledge, did not agree, in which there were very few tor Capnaro's Election. It was 
order'd that the Conclave ſhould be kept in the Church dell.c Afinervi, though ihe Ca- 
nons oppos'd it, ſo thar the obſequies of Egenins ing over, the Cardinals enzer'd into 
the Conclave ; the command of their Guards was given © the Ambatlador of the O.der 
of Saint Fob, which is as much as to fay, of-the Knights of e/27.:/r.s, then of Rereces ; 
but the Keys were kept by the three Archbiſhops, of Ravenna, eLquilcrr, and Sermoncee, 
belides the B.ſhop of eAncona. When the Cardina!s were entru:g into the Conclave, 
many of the Roman Barons came to them, and Gio. Battis*.s Saves aimonght the reit, 
pretending a right they had to be preſent at the EleRtion : But they were retus'd, and 
made fentible, that they had not now the ſame reaſon for that, as in tvrmer times 
they had had. ' 

There were but 18. Cardinals in the Conclave, though there were 2 3. living, i. 
that the v0 thirds came to be 12. thoſe of the firſt Scrutmy which was made, &:vide 
their Vores in 10. Cardinals, and therefore that Scrutiny being void, another vw as mace 
the next day, in winch Cardinal Proſper Colonna had 1 0. voices, and Cardinal F:irm.o $, 
This gave ſome {wall addition to the opinion people had of Colonna, many believing fm 
ecriinly to be Pope, clpecially when they ſaw he wanted but two voices. The nex: day 
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they came to a third Scrutiny, and the 8. voices were divided, they having pr«.pos'd ſome 
perſons without the Conclave, yet the 10. voices for Colonna wrre entue. From 
whence Cardinal Firmano ( who defended Colonna's party ) takig courage, he hegan 
ro cry out , Ler us lole no more time in vail, 1 chele conelts, ieerng the Church 18 to 
great a ſufferer by them z let us open our eyes ( | beteech youu ) which are leal'd up 
as it were by particular paſſion, and look upon the evils impending : Behold Kome 1s 
divided into two faftions, the French County declar'd our Enemy 3 the Sctuim of 
eAmadeo Duke of Savoy, is grown ſtronger by our differences ;, the King of eAragon 
threatens us with his Armies : and why then do we loſe time ? why do we nut relitt 
theſe evils, by giving a Paſtor to the Spouie of Chriſt ? why do we noc el Cardinal 
Profper Colonna, who wants but two voices, and is a perſon qualify'd with virtue tor ſo 
honourable a charge ! 

The Cardinal Sologneſe, being moved by theſe perſwafions, roſe up to go to Colonna, 
and give him his voice z which Cardinal Tarextino obſerving, pluck'd him by the 1lceve, 
and ſaid, Stay a while, not in ſuch haſt ; a bulineſs of this importance requires time, and 
maturiry of counſel ; we are now deliberating about the Eleftion of Gy,ds Vice-gerent 
upon Earth, a Shepherd for the whole Flock of Chriſt, and a Governour of the Uni- 
verſe, and ſhall we precipitate in this manner ? Cardinal eAquilegienſe reply'd, Your 
words, Cardinal Tarentino, do import as if yuu would make a Pope ot your own, and 
wreſt the Papacy 0.t of the hands of Colonna : Explain ou ſelf then, who is it you 
would have Pope ? Bologneſe, reply'd Tarentino ; and I the ſame, ſaid eAquilegienſe. 
Cardinal San Szxto went towards the Cardinal Bologneſe, and ſaid, Thomas i manc you 
Pype, it is appointed this day that we celebrate the Vigils of Saint Thomas z upon which 
woids there was a common cry of all the Cardinals, We will have no other Pope, but 
Thomas Sarz.ana da Luna 3i(hop of Bologna, who was nam'd by San Srxtus, and ſo with 
a general acclawation he was made P-/pr. 

This Cardinal was ſy m»deſt, that in the preſence of them all, he declar'd himſelf un- 
worthy of ſo great a charge, beſeeching the Cardinals that they would tix their eyes 
upon ſome body, that might be more able to do the Church ſervice than he ; to which 
Cardinal Tarentins reply'd, that he ought not to withitand the pleatiure of the Holy 
Ghoſt, who had dirc&cd his Eicion ; he ſubmitted thereupon to the will of the Lord, 
and rook upon him the name of Nicbolas ; every one admiring to ſce him Pope, who 
never aim'd at it at all, and thoſe remain Cardinais, who ftancy'd they were already 
created. 

It is ſcarce credible with how much zeal this Pope began his Paſtoral Cure, he ſpent 
the greateſt pait of the night, in ruminating and conlidering of a way, to extinguiſh the 
Schiſin of the Anti-pope, to which he by ſeveral reiterated inſtances prels'd the Empe- 
ror Frederick; who ( being willing likewiſe to do any thing tor the ſatisfaRion of his 
Holineſs ) forc'd Felix to renouice the Papacy, which he did in the year of our Lord 
1449- about two ycars after Nicholas was created : however 7\zcholas us'd Amadeo 
with this courtelie, that he made him Cardinal, and Legate of Germany, that he m'ghr 
not be deſticute of Dignity, in regard of the Nobility of his Famuly, which was reckon'd 
amongit the principal of Europe, as it is eſteem'd at this preſent. For the abolithment of 
this Schiſm, and of ſo plealing an agreement, the people and Clergy all 1raly chrough 
made no ſmall expreſſion of their joy, thewing their thankfulneſs with Bune- fires, and 
Proc.{lions, eſpecially in Rome. 

This depoſal of Fel:x was very diſplealing to the poor of Germany, for he was cer- 
tainly one yf the mutt charitable perſons living : Being one day delir'd by certain Am- 
baſſadors, to ſhew them h.s Hounds, he reply'd, that they ſhould not fail to ſee them 
the next day ; the time, and the Ambaſſadors being come, the good Felix ( who was 
then ©Don Amaato ) ſhew'd them a multitude of poor Beggars, all of them fer down at 
his Table, telling them, Behold theſe are my Hounds, which | daily feed, and do hope by 
following them, to be carry'd to glory everlaſting ; ( many Princes of theſe dayes would 
have necd of ſuch an example. ) He liv'd Anti-pope nine years, although he was very 
old, havi' g ſeen his Grand-ſons marry with the Daughters of Kings. After his renun- 
tation, he liv'd but a few months, and dyed in Xepalia, though others ſuppoſe in Luſana, 
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wizre it is believed he was buried, becauſe he has a fine Tomb of excellent My ble there, 
at this day. 

Felix his Schiſm being compos'd in this manner, and the Cardinals el-Qed by h:m, 
co1irm'd by Nicholas, they all embrac'd one another, obliging themſelves, buca the 
Cardinals created by Nicholas, and they who were created by Fel:x, for the tucure to a 
Religious concord, and to look nearer into the duties of their Dignity, aud the incon- 
venience the Church had receiv'd, by their differences and diſputes, {wearing to one 
anocher, after a truz reſentmeat of what was palt, a firm reſolutiun of nyd-rating their 
private paſli »ns in the Conclaves, and not tv expoſe the honour and quiet of the Church 
any more. They promis'd noreover, that they would nor only endeavour to put the 
Pop:dom, in the time of the vacancy of the See, into the hands of a deſcrving perſon, 
and one capable of exerciling an Office of that Grandeur, but that they would haſten 
the finiſhing of the Conclave, to the utmoſt of their power, that the people migh, nar 
have time to embarque themſelves in any miſchievous d-lign, and that theg/rinces 
might not be oblig'd to pur their hands ro the Work , becauſe they, being trou- 
bled to ſee the diſ(-union amongſt the Ecciclialticks encreaſe, we:e uniting themſelves to 
pive a remedy to the Schilm. | 

After the death of Nicholas the 5th. which happen'd in the year 1455. ( 2s it were 
with extreme grief which ke conceived tv fee the City of Constantineple tall inty the 
hands of the Enemies of the Goſpel ) it was apparent that all which the Cardinals had 
promis'd, was with their mouths only, and nut with their hearts ; for the Cardinals 
bzing enter'd in the uſual form ( though with a ſmall number bur of 28. ) inco the Con- 
clave, they began immediately to divide , not as Brothers, but Enemies, making four 
faRtions , that the eleRion of the Pope might be ſure to be difhculc, eleven of them pre- 
rending to the Papacy themielvzs , and yer there were bur 15 for any one; ſo that by 
this means there were two ſcrutinies inett-Rual z after this there began ſtrong praRtices 
in the behalf of Cardinal Beſſarione, of Conſtantinople , a Grecian , who was one of the 
chicf, which had oppos'd themielves againit the Latine Church , he had diſputed much 
again{t Purgatory , unleaven'd bread, and againlt the very perton of the Holy Ghoſt, 
who he maintain'd , proceeded from the Father alone, ard not trom the Father and 
Hon. 
Cardinal Betrone, Archbiſh»p of Avignon , being advic'd of this , and diſcovering 
the two thirds of the Cardinals declar'd in the delign , he fail'd not to uic his. urmolt en- 
deavour to fruſtrate that Enterpriſe, and with great zeal he expreit him-e.f in words like 
theſe. eos illuſtrious Lords , what ? ſball we makg a Pope upon a preſent appear ance 01: 
ly , without refleit:on on wha: is paſt, or whats to come * ſball we prefer a Grecian to the 
Latine Church , and ettabliſh a Nevphire #n the higheſt place of the Vatican ? who ts it that 
can aſſure us bis converſion us true ? heterodox opumons 4n matte; of Religion , then, þ re. 
nounc d and alter'd wth the tongue, do yet leave a muddineſs and diſturbance pon the he.rt? 
ſhall we give the Keys of Heaven to him , who for ſo many years , and with /o MANY argu 
ments , deny'd there was a Purgatory ! (ball we make him bead of the Catho'ich_ Church , 
who oppes'd it with ſo much audacity * 15 it poſſible owr Church of Rome ſhould be ſo pocr, and 
sndigent , that there cannot be one perſon found out , who was born #n her boſom , and is Wo: = 
thy of the Government of the Flock of Chriſt ! what will the reſt of the Nations ſ.y , ro ſee 
us goe up and down, begging our Popes of this Country and of that © Route up your Leal moſt 
woble Companions , and permit not a thing ſo ſcandalous in the Church of Christ * this I am 
ſure of , he which ts a friend to Chriſtiamty , will not give his woice for ſuch a Pope. 

Theſe words being ſpoken with great energy, had iuch an eff: & upon the hear:s of the 
Cardinals, that they began tv change their deligns , and place them upon Cardinal Al. 
phonſo Borgia of the City of Valenza in Spain , a perſon of great experience in Politich af- 
fairs , and of maturity in reſpe&t of his age. The uſual ſcrutiny being made, the Taid 
Cardinal was choſen Pope , and took the name of Calsſto the 34. veritying the Prediction 
of Beato Vincenzo , who upon his death-bed prognoſticared, that not long after his death, 
a Countryraan of his of Yalenz.« ſhould ſucceed in the Papacy. 

Caliſta \ived _=_ years , anddied the (1xch of Auguſt 1458. and on the 20th. of the 


ſame month, Cardinal #reas Piccolomins of Siena was created Pope , by 18 Cardival, 
whic\ 
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which were preſent in that Conclave, in which there were but two Competirors for the 
Papacy viz. Cardinal Retomagenſis , and ZEneas aforeſaid : ſo that tor the four dayes 
time in which it was debated in the Conclave , they had no other dithculty but ro make 
choice either of the one, or the other of theſe rwo , beczuſe Pietro Barbo , and the Car-- 
dinal of Pavia , who lik2wiſe made ſome pretenſions , were excluded at the firſt. But 
that which was molt curious, and worthy to be remembred, was to fee each of theſe 
two perſons, driving on his own promotion , magnifying his own virtues, and deba- 
ſing the qualifications of his adveriary. Rotomagenſis in this manner went from one Car- 
dinal to another, and ſaid , What have you to doe with neas ! what reaſon is it that moves 
you to think, him worthy of the # apacy ? what paſſion 45 it that blinds you , ſo as to confer an 
Office of that Majeſty and 1mportance, upon a Gomty Beggar ' how can he that is poor and 
anfirm himſelf , relieve, or ſupport the Church , which 15 as weak, as infirm, and as poor 
as be ? Where us bis learning * where #s bus knowledge ! will you make bum a Pope, becauſe 
he 1s a ſet ! It 15 not long jmce be came out of Germany , and who can aſſure Jou but be 
may have thoughts of transferring the See into Germany ! for my part 1 ſhould not have am- 
bition'd it , ifl had not ſeen a perſon ſtand for it, of much weaker parts than 1 am ? I am the 
autienter Cardinal of the two , for it us ſcarce two years ſince be was made a Cardinal , and 
in my Conſcience there 1s none of you but krows , 1 have Learning and Parts enough ro go- 
vern the Church of Chriſt very well , to the Government of which, learning and parts are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary * Beſides all this , I am of Rgyal Extraction , and have friends, f uculties, 
and wealth , wherewuhall to accommodate, and alleviate the neceſſities of the Church : and 
laſt of alt, you your ſelves will bave advantage by my Elettion , by reaſon of the many Bene- 
es I bold , which upon my renuntiation will be divided amongit you, 

Thr Cardinal of Avignon, an audacious, raſh, and avaricious perſon was there , in 
favour of Cardinal Will;am Rotomagenſis , whole intereſt he purſu'd with all imaginable 
zeal , not ſo much as he was a Frenchman , as becauſe upon his promotion , he pretend- 
ed the Church of the ſaid William, his Pallace, and Chancery : He aflembled therefore 
ſeveral Cardinals in a Houſe of Office, as in a private and ſecret place , and began with 
many fair promiſes ro-inveigle them into the Net, and taking an Oath of each of them, 
he agreed with chem about the way Rotomagenſis was to be choſen. The bulineſs was held 
as good as done; nor was there any thing expected but day , to meet in the chapel abour 
the Scrutiny. Cardinal of Bologna ſeeing things at this pals, went to Cardinal Enceas 
afrer midnight , and ſpake thus to him : 1 am come to bring you news, that the Pope is 
made ; that ſeveral Cardinals baving met privately in the neceſſary houſe , they have deter- 
1min'd among themſelves to make Rotomagenlis Pope , as will follow as ſoon as it is day. For 
my part | am reſolved to have acare of coming again into the nooſe , having expertmentcd 
already , how inconvenient it ts to have a Pope to ones Enemy ,” and this | can ſay from Ca- 
liſte che 3ds. kindneſs , who never look't upon me with 4 good eye, for baving $buke againſt 
bus Eleftion. My advice 15 therefore, that you put your own things in order , that you get up 
immediately ont of your bed , and tender your ſervice to Rotomagenlis , as you deſcre not ro 
bave him your Enemy. /Eneas lolt not his courage at the tydings , but animating himſelf 
rathea the more, he reply'd, Avoid Satan | ſeeing you eome hither but to give that devil- 
3ſh counſel to me , which you have taken your ſelf : Keep therefore ſuch Councels to your ſelf, 
My conſcience does not ſerve me to chooſe a perſon , who to my knowledge 15 not only not fu , 
but the moſt unworthy of all. God keep me from falling into ſo great acrime , and if uthers 
ſhall chooſe him , let it ye upon them to give an accompt of it at the latter day. | know well 
enough how inconvenient it s , not to have the Pope to be ones friend. but yet tis much bet- 
ter to have the Pope than God Almughty to ones enemy. He will not take away my life ſure, 
becauſe | gave him not my Vote ,, | believe be will lſſen my det , dewy me my Penſions , ba- 
miſhgne h1s preſence , and never conſider me 1n my diſtreſſes. Why ? in Poverty I bave 
been bardned', 1 have lwv'din poverty till now , and un poverty I will die. He will not take 
away my et. uſes , who are my greateſt refreſhment ; 1n ſhort, | rru#t in God for the reſt, 
who wull never ſuffer the Church, his >pouſe , to fall into the hands of ſo sm1 pure and laſcerui- 
ous a perſon. The goodneſs of God will not endure that Vatican to be turn'd imo a Den of 
Thieves , and an infamous receptacle of Harlots , which has hitherto been the habitation of 
Jo many holy and religious Popes. If the Holy Ghoſt makes the Pope, be will Yor be the man; 
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if the Devil makes him, let him give hs conſent that has a eind to't. The power of the Cor. 
ſpirators will vaniſh , the deſign being laid in ſo ſordid a place. In the morning, by the Gr .ac; 


/ 


a youth upon the Vatican, and one that # an Enemy to your Nation { Oh ;1.41-/ | 


Cardinal of Avignon ; ſo that for you, there will be nothing left but the bare policy , for. 
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it can never bs, that a French Pope will do more for a Spaniard, than for one of (vis (pi 


rice for Rotomagenlis, knowing the wickeaneſs of his nature ; and yer now you make ht 11; 
Pope in deſpight f your knowledge ?! what 3s the reaſon of fo great a change ! ts he in the 
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. elof'a Devil " are you become a Devil of Þ g viel ? 


Was againſt his own EleQion , as thinking himfelf unworthy , and declaring that he be- 
liey'dall tha qgher Italian Cardinals very. fit, except Cardinal Retorkogenſe a French- 
"man whomheexcluded. : I 
| Hom groabtganpirien of Reotomagenſis was, was vifible even in the Scrutiny , for 
being ris: tpl.things.would not happen as he expeRted, ſeeing Cardinal '/E- 
neas going towards the Schedule he (aid ro bim with an humble and ſubmiſlive voice , 
» Eneas | recommend myſelf to thee ,_- remember me | beſeech thee , and have compaſſion 013 
me.  AEneas anſwer'd hum-only thus , 'Poor worm, thou-muſtak'ſt in recommending iby ſelf 
to me. His ambition was moreover conſpicuous in the prayers be went muinbliag about, 
yet ſo, as his neighbours might underſtand them , lifting up his eyes, and his voice to 
heaven , and joyning his hands he cty'd -out , {Pex« propitins eſto mibi peccatoris The 
Scrutipy. being publiſh'd ,, it appear'd that ze had three voices more than Rotomagen- 
ſis, bur they could not obtain their two thirds : however what was done, aſtonuh'd 
the French Cardinals, and gave great incouragement to the Iralian. 

Cardinal Bertone and San Siſtoto hinder the acceſſion , roſe up, and pretended to go 
to the Houſe of Office , in hopes that others would have follow'd,: but {ceing no body 
come after them they return'd to their places. The Cardinals Roderigo, and Santa eAna- 
ſtaſia in the mean time declar'd Aneas with a loud voice , which Cardinal Proſper Colon- 
na obſerving, being ambitious to have the honour of making the Pope , for as much as 
there wanted but one voice, he aroſe, took his way towards nes, and though he was 
hinder'd and reſtrain'd by Cardinal Nzceno, and Retamagenſis nevertheleſs without re- 
garding their violence, or that he had given his vote for Koromagenſis , he cry'd aloud, 
1 joyn my ſelf to Cardinal &neas , and do make him Pope ; which being heard by the ret 
of the Cardinals , without more adoe, they threw themſclves down at Xneas his feer ;, 
ſalured him Pope, and confirm'd the EleRion afterwards, with the uſual ſuftrages. This 
being paſt, Cardinal Beſſarrone ſpake to the new Pope, in the name of all thoſe who had 
favour'd Retomagenſis , and his words were as follow. nab 

We rejoyce moſt ſacred Father at your aſſumption , although we have not conſented to your 
Eleition from the beginning , which proceeded hot nevertheleſs from any malevolence in us , 
but from an infirmity and undiſpoſution in you; as judging you by, reaſon of your Gout , it 
more need of reft, then of buſineſs, We do now acknowledge you moſt worthy of the charee, 
and do confeſs your Elettion to come from God himſelf ; and we do- hope therefore that the 
ſame God which Elefted you , will pardon our ignorance , and ſupply the weakneſs of your 

cet, 

n According to his natural benignity, Aneas return'd him this anſwer. 
— according to my opinion , you have made a better judgement of things , then I 
my ſelf ; having imputed no defetts to me , but thoſe in my fett ,” and yet I am Tenſile bow 
ltle I am mn of ſo holy a Chair, and ſo ſoveraign a command. I know. very well it wig 
not any deſerts of mine which advanc'd me : | acknowledge my ſelf unworthy before his 'Di- 
vine Majeſty : and 1 jpochse from the bottom of my heart , | would not 1mbrace that honour, 
nor charge my ſelf with a weight ſo much above my power to bear , did 1 not fear the judge- 
fmce!t 
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ment of him', who cal'd me to it , which call may be argu'd from what hap- 
pen'd in my eleftion : for that which two parts of the Colledge do decree , muſt be be- 
liev'd to proceed from the Holy Ghoit , whoſe inſpirations we cannot, we ought not to reſiſt. 
Let us give obed:ence then ro the Divine call , let us give thanks to that God who bas order'd 
things ſo : and to you likewiſe ONiceno, together with the reiF,, with whom if you conti- 
ne 12 unity , we-do praiſe you: 6 according to the judgement of your Conſcience , you 
thought me unfit to be choſen by reaſon of my inſufficiency , Jou did well , and | aſſure you , 
you ſhall be all equally dear to me , for | acknowledge my Election , not from this perſon , or 
from that , but from God , and the whole body of the College , inſpir'd bythe Holy Gboſt , 
from whence all perfettion comes. 

This (aid, the Maſters of the Ceremonies ſtripe him of his Cardinalirial habits , and 
put on him the white garmentof Chriſt : afrer which he iwore to the obſervation of 
certain Articles , which were agreed on by the Colledge three days before the EleRion. 
which being paſt , he plac'd himſelf upon the footſtep of the Altar , where according to 
cuſtom, the Cardinals, and other perlons of the Conclave kiſt his foot : The Adoration 
being over , he was ſhewn to the people , with the name of Pi the 2d. which he choſe 
as ſoon as rhe {cruriny was ended. 

You muſt underſtand there was a certain cuſtom introduc't , I know not how, into the 
Conclave , of plundring and rifling ( as it were ) thar Cardinals Chamber which was 
created Pope ; no ſooner therefore was the ſcrutiny publiſi'd , and the number of Vores 
in favour of Piccolomins , but the Officers of the Cardinals which were then in the Con- 
clave, ran with all ſpeed to his new Holineſles Cell, and ( in a manner very ind&corous, 
and unſuitable to the ſanity of the place ) rob'd him of every thing, taking away all 
that little plate he had there, and plundering not only his Cloaths and his Books , buc 
his very writings of importance which he had lock'd up in his Cabiner. 

In the like manner the people of Rome nor only only ſack't, but demoliſh'd his Pallice, 
carrying away the Windows, the Gates, the Floors, the Beams , even the Marbles 
themſelyes. However the loſs the new Pope ſuſtain'd in his old Pallace, could not give 
him much trouble , for ar-laſt he found another , incomparably more noble , and more 
rich , and a revenue of ſo many millions to'make him amends. But the prejudice the 0- 
ther Cardinals receiv'd was more to be lamented ,” for the Populary being in ſuſpence , 
by reaſon of the variety of reports , which ſaid ſomerimes rhis Cardinal was choſen, ard 
ſometimes that 3 che moſt inſolent, and audacious ſort of the people, ran to thera all , 
ſometime to this houſe, and ſometime to that, plundering and robbi:g even the Images 
of the Saints. And it being talkt I know not how , that a Genoeſe was created Pope , 
( perhaps by a miltake in rhe pronuntiation , calling him a Genoeſe tor a Sieneſe ) many 
of them ran immediately to the Pallace of the Cardinal of Genoa, and plunder'd jt ſo, 
he had much adoe to find a bed to ſleep in , when he came out of the Conclaye. When 
the uſual Balcony was open'd , for the publication of the creation of thejnew Pope, the 
People nor having patience to attend the publication from the mouth of a Cardinal , cry'd 
out as loud as they could , ſome of them, long may Keromagenſss live., 'ochers, long 
may the Genveſe, and others the e Hedaneſe : So that it was nor known waich of them 
was Pope, a thing very diſplealing to the ſaid Cardinals, who began to curſe thoſe who 
were the occaſion of their exclulion , as receiving no ordinary diſturbance, trom ſo unu- 
ſual M affront. | | 

The people were obſtreperous, and in a tumult , but when they were aſſured Cardinal 
FEneas Piccolomini was the perſon which was plac'd in the Chair of Saint Peter , as uni- 
verſal Father and Governour of the Church , they immediately laid down the arms they 
had taken up to ſatisfie their vehemence and paſſion, having no contidence but in their 
ſword , and the face of the City was alter'd ina moment , fo that that City which a lit- 
tle before ſeem'd dedicated to eAſars, in the twinkling of an eye became, (1 wilknoe ſay 
the City of Fenn the Mother of the Trojan Aneas)but a Paradice of Peace,and an Epiro- 
my of tranquilizy , which every one expected from the Exaltation of ſuch a Pope. 

This Ele&ion was generally to the ſarisfa&tion of all rhe Princes of Chriſtendom, par- 
ticularly, Ferdinand King of Sicily was very well pleas'd , ro ſee ſo good a friend of his 


Fathers , admitted to the Government of I} JI Borſa Dake of Modena' was 1o 
much 
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much oner-joped at this Ele&tion of Pix, ( as one with whota he had a mutual corre- 
ſpondence and friendſhip , from the time he obtain'd that Dukedom from Frederick, the 
Emperour, in which concefiton alſo Avex had been inſtrumencal ) that in teſtimony of 
his congratulation , he made Tonrnements. or Tilrings , hoping under his Pontificate to 
meliorare his fortune , and augment his Eſtate : To that end in Ferrara, and in all other 
places of his Dominion, he commanded ſolemn Feſtivals to be kept for the Eleion of 
thar Pope, which the people fail'd not ro obſerve. 
Francis Sforz.a Duke of Milan , haps his wiſhes were to have ſeen another 
Pope , renew Ps >, Eneas was Elefted , he made his expreſſions of joy : 
having receiv'd him honourably in his own lodgings in «Mila, and treated him with 
great generolity , a lirtle before his Eletion.' The Marqueſles of £Hantoa, eHonfer- 
rat, and Saluſſs, who were all XEneas his great friends, were very much pleas'd , and 
ordet'd their Sabjets ro-make demonſtration of their joy. The Yenetians , and the Flo-, 
rentines, were the only e diſſatisfied with this EleQion z the Florentine ( from a 
mtural fear and animoſity they-had to the Sieneſes their Neighbours , with whom they 
had frequenr diſputes about their Confines ) took ſo great a diſguſt at the aſſumption of 
= #neas, that as he was walking in the Street , and ſaluted by thoſe which met him, with 
a Dio vi ſalvi , they reply'd with great comumacy , ct ſalvera perche no : the Venetian 
likewiſe had no great correſpondence with him : yer for all that, both the one and other 
difpatch'd moſt fumpruous Embaſhes to him , to congratulate , and pay him the uſual 0- 
bedience. 
. The Nobility of Siena, being jealous of the honſe of Piccolomins , as well for: other 
cofifiderable reſpe&s, as for fear the Pope ſhould uſurp upon the liberty of the City , 
and make it a Principality hereditary to his own Family , receiv'd but little delight at 
the news of /Eneas his Eletion : However the generallity of the people , ſeeing a tellow 
Citizen of theirs , exalted above the Cardinals of all other Cities , celebrated his EleRi- 
on for ſeveral days , with bone-fires , and ſuch other tranſcendant Expreſſions of their 
joy , as ſeem'd madneſs and extravagance , as commonly moſt of your popular ſolemni- 
ties are. | <vwct 
Bur that which was moſt remarkable, and moſt for the glory and reputation of the 
Pope , was, that almoſt all the Barons of Xome aſſembled: themiclves on horſeback , ro 
Congratulate, and on the 28 of eLagyſt abour ſhutting in of the Evening , they made a 
. ſolemn Cavalcade, everyone with his lighted Torch in his hand , attended with a great 
number of Lacqueys and Grooms , with T orches likewiſe z which train being diſpoſed 
into order , extended all along, from the Caſtle of Saint eAngels, ro the Church of Sainc 
Peter. The Ceremony. was fo Pompous y his Holineſs ttvvd at the Window all the 
while, to behold ſo illuftrious a ſpeRtacle , delign'd and dedicated to the honour of his 
Exaltation. | 
But above all the Princes of Chriſtendom , Frederick,the Emperour was the moſt ſatis- 
fied : and not without reaſon , becauſe ir was by his inſtance, and mediation, Eneas was 
made a Cardinal ; and therefore tranſported with-joy , he not only diſpatch'd Ambaſſa- 
dors to-congratulate his Creation, bur he commanded Juſts and Tilrings to be celebrated 
for ſeveral days : The King of Spain did the fame , and indeed all the Princes of Chriſten- 
dom , except the an of France, of Scotland, of Denmark, of Poland, Hungary and Cy- 
1 , who for ſeveral reaſons had no great opinion of that Ele&tion : But all the reſt of 
the world ( | mean of Chriſtendome ) were = 
I will not omit ( though I ſhall mention ir but by the way) to remember the great 
zeal this Pope expreſt towards the recovery of the Holy , eſpecially when he ſaw 
the Turk hall got poſſeſſion of Greece and Sclavonia : it brought tears of compaſlion from 
his Eyes , as oft as he heard of the miſeries which the poor Chriſtians ſuffered who were 
under the Dominion , 1 may fay Bondage, of the Barbarians: This zeal carry'd him in 
perſon to the Councel of «Mantua , in which he negotiated the cauſe of Chriſt ſo well, 
with his toſt excellent eloquerice , that all che Cardinals and Fathers concluded that en- 
rerptiſe'into the Eaſt was neceſſary , in which he confzderated with the King of Hung a- 
ry, the Fenetian, and the Duke of Burgumndie 5 as knowing thoſe Princes molt diſpos'd to 
ſo ſaered-a work , againſt which all good Popes ought principally ro bend their whole 
power, 
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power ,' and deſigns, and lay alide, deprive, themſelves of their paſſion to their Nepheye, 
rather than ſce the Church ruin'd by its barbarous Enemies. Pas ient his Legaies ahuuc 
through all Chriſtendome, injoyning the Biſhops, rg excite, and inanimate their Subjects 
to an expedition of rhat advantage and importancetothe Church. 

In the City of Siena, as he was making his journey to eAncona ; he underitoud that 
Philip Dake of Burgundy ( who had promis'd to go himſelf with an numerous Army ) 
had chang'd his reſolution, arid unired with ſeveral other Princes, and Peop'e, as well 
Italians, as {trangers , and out of envious and ambicious ends, were uling all poſſible 
means to divert others from ſo holy a delign ; pretending and declaring that the conie- 
quence of that expedition could be nothing but certain danger , and uncertain reward. 

This news troubled his Holineſs to the very ſoul : ſo that he ſent away Legates imme- 
diarely ro try if he could reduce them ro more rational reſclutions , at leaſt to (ir Kill, 
and not diſcourage others, if they would do no good themielves : From Siena he re- 
rurn'd to Rome upon ſome new occalion , and af;erwards departed again for Ancona, in 
which Port the whole Chriſtian Army was ro Rende2vouz , at lealt that of Jraly, By 
the way he met great numbers of Soldiers , delign'd for Aſia, bur more for their pay 
and profit , than to-gain gloty by the deſign. Thele Kind of people were nor at all wel- 
come to his Holineſs : he caus'd a Muſter ro be made , and feleRing thoſe he lik'd beſt, 
ke ſent the reſt back again , loaden with indulgences and Pardons, as judging them fitter 
ro pray to God ina Cell, than co draw a ſword againſt the Turk. | 

This Holy and Zealous Pope being arrived at Ancona , bur tyr'd with the length of 
his journey , was recetv'd with great demonſtrations of atte&tion , whillt he lay in ex- 
peQation of his forces , which was diſpatch's from ſeveral Ports of Iraly; being worn 
cut with a tedious feaver , he ſaw his end approaching , and calling therefore all the 
Cardinals togerher , who were then preſent in his Courr , he exhorted them, nor only 
to the haſtning of a Surceſfor , bur that they ſhould give the Keys to ſuch a one as would 
zealouſly purſue the delign againſt the Turk : In thort he departed this life , earneltly re- 
commending this honourable enterprize, in which he did relolve, to have imploy'd his 
whole force , and to have ſpent the whole Treaſure of the Church, 

And here would | have thoſe Popes to rgfle& upon themſelves, whoſe thoughts reach 
no further, than their recreations at the Caſtle ot Gondslfo, and the Promenades of Aſor:- 
re Cavallo : But what do I ſay ? 1 would have this Pope be an example to all thoſe, who 
contrive more to deſtroy the Treaſure of the Church, for the accommodation of their 
Nephews , than to ruine the Turk by incommoding their Nephews, or themſelves. Aſza 
Lzvghs, Europe mourns , and both the tears of the one, and the exlultarion of the other , 
will be judg'd and rewarded in Heaven , becaule they are regarded ſo little by the Popes, 


and the Cardinals on Earth. 
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The Contents, 


herein is diſcours d of a Decree of Paul the 2d. which forbids the (reation of 


the Pope, without the whole body of the Cardinals. Of the death of Pius the 
ſecond, and Cardinal Barbi his aſſumption to the Papacy.Of the name of For- 
moſo refus d by the (ardinals to the ſaid Barbi, and why. Of the reaſons why 
he would be call d Paulus the ſecond. Of the time he was Pope, and the num- 
ber of Cardinals which were preſent in the Conclave. Of the creation of Six- 
tus 4th. and of his death. Of the aſſumption of Cardinal Cibo , call d Inno- 
cent the eight, of his death, and of the time of his Papacy. Of the deteFtable 
courſes us d by Cardinal Roderigo Borgia to obtain the Pontificate. Of the 
(ardinals ſuborn'd , and of his ingratitude to thoſe who Elefted him Pope. Of 
the violent death of Alexander the 6th. and the diſturbances his Sen Duke 
Valentino gave to the Church. Of the Eleftion of the Cardinal of Siena , 
call d Pius the third, of his death, and the time he was _ Of the aſſump- 


tion of Julius the ſecond, and of what he did for Duke Valentine, who was a- 
24tn(t 
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gainſt hins , of the time he was Pope , and of the Vacancy of the Chair, after 
his death. Of the number of the Cardinals in the Conclave of Julius the 
ſecond, in which Pope Leo the tenth, of the houſe of Medici was Elefted. of 
the creation of Adrian the fixth , and of the differences amongft the (1ra;- 
nals , about the names of other pretenders , of his life, an4 of bis death. of 
the fattions of the Cardinals of the houſe of Medici, aud Colonna, and of 
the diſputes which hapned in the Conclave , before the Election of Clement 
the ſeventh. Of the ſacking of Rome in the days of this Pope. Of the af- 
ſumption of Paul the third, of the houſe of Farnele. Of the introdn{tion » f 
the factions of the Nephews, and the (rowns into the Conclave. Tow the 
intereſts of Princes were brought into the Conclave. Mow the liberty of the 
Cardinals was rednuc'd to a ſlavery , and ſervitude to the Nephews of the 
Popes. Of the Cardinals which do adhere to the fattion of the Nipotiſmo, 
and of the reaſons which mov d them to it. Of the opinion of « cert 1111 Roneayy 
Abbot concerning the Debates of the Conclave. Of certain reaſons which 
make the Popedom appear, not Eleitive, but hereditary to the Nephews. O f 
the death of Paul tbe third, and the controverſies which follow'd in his 
Conclave. Of the French excluſion of CardinalPolo, 11d of the endeawonys 
of the Imperials for his creation. Of the creation of Cardinal di Monte by 
the name of Julius the third, of his death , and the time he lived. Of the 
great, but ſhort differences which aroſe at the creation of Cardinal Caraffa , 
who took upon him the name of Paul the fourth , of his death, and the barba- 
rity the people us d to his Statue. Of the Exaltation of the Carinil di Ne- 
dici, x was call d Pius the fourth. Of the number of (ardinals, and 
of the fattioas in the Conclave wherein Pius the fifth was created. Of the 
time he was Pope , and of the Cardinals which entred iato the Conclive after 
his death. Of the creation of Cardinal Boncompagno,, call'4 Gregory the 
thirteenth,of his life,death,and the ingreſs of the Cardinals into the (onclate. . 
Of the courſe Sixtus the fifth us'd to compaſs the Papacy , ſome particu'ors 4- © 
bout his Government, and the time he was Pope. Of the creation of Cardj- 

nal Ciſtagna with the name of Ulrban the ſeventh. Of the gcoa will Sixtus 

the fifth had always, that Caſtagna ſhould ſucceed him in the Papacy. Of 

the promotion of the Carainal of Cremona under the name f Gregory tho 

thirteenth. Of the peaceable Conclave in which Cardinal Facchinetto was 

created, with the name of Innocent the ninth, and of the ſhortne)s of his life. 

Of the creation of Cardinal Aldobrandino , and the differences which hap- 

ned inhis Conclave , by the incluſion, and excluſion of other perſons. Off 7 

name of Clement the eight which he aſſumi4 , and of the time he was Pope. 

Of a Report in Rome , that the Cardinals were fighting in the Conclave of 

Leo, and of the reſolution taken to chroſe the Cardinal Borgheſe, who would 

be call d Paulus the fifth. Of the life and death of Paul , and of the creation 

of Cardinal Ludovifio, with the name of Gregory the fifteenth. Of the 

number of Cardinals preſent in the Conclave of Gregory, where Urban 

the cighth was created. Of many particulars hapning at the creation of Inno- 

cent the tenth. Of his death, and the exaltation of Alexander the ſeventh. 

Of the form of the Scrutiny uſed in the Conclave , and the difference betwee; 

Adoration, and Acceſſion. Of the manner of the Enoagement wherewith the 

Pope was ſometime Elected , and of ſeveral other particulars of all Conclawes 


in general, Thus 
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4 BUS far we have ſpoken of the EleQion of the Popes in a general 
A way, for till the Pontificate of Pal the 2d. who ſucceeded P:us the 
2d. the Cardinals had liberty to chooſe perſons out of the Conclave ; 
which being look'd upon by Pax as an occalion of delay, in reſpe& 
Þ of the time which was loſt in inquiring after the qualities of the per- 
ſons recommended : he commanded they ſhould chooſe none for the 
furure, but out of the body of the Cardinals ; by which means, the 
Cardinals became of extraordinary reputation , the Princes being 
_ to give them no little honour, as ſeeing the Papacy like to be. alwayes in their 
hands, - 

Theſe remedies notwithſtanding which Paul thought rational, and good, have proy'd 
vain, and ineffeual, haſhg produc'd no other fruit, bur the increaſing of the Cardina- 
lirial Grandeur : ſeeing there were the ſame paſſions in the Conclaves as formerly, and 
perhaps greater, for the Cardinals being jealous of one anogher, protratted the EleRti- 
ons out of envy, none of them yeilding to his Companion, but my their quar- 
rels, they appear'd rather Enemies, than Brothers, making more difficulty to give place 
ro a Cardinal Competitor in the Conclave, than to any other unintereited pretender. 
For the better ſatisfa&tion of the Reader in this Cardinalſmo, | ſhall give a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of the cauſes from whence theſe diſcords have ſprung. 

Aﬀer Pius the 2d. was dead inthe year 1464. who had Govern'd in his Pontificate 
ſix years, and his body remov'd from Ancona, where he dy'd, to Rome : the Lords Car- 
dinals aſſembling together as ſoon as chey could, they enrer'd the Conclave ta the num- 
ber of 20, the (ix others ( for the whole number of Cardinals was at that time 26. ) 
remaining without, in reſpe& of the greatneſs of their diſtance from Rome. The 28th. 
of eAuguſt they made their entrance into the Conclave, with full reſolution to create 
Cardinal Petero Barbs ( a Venetian ) Pope, in whoſe favour, 1 5. of the Cardinals had 
declar'd, and there were but 14. neceſſary for his creation. | 

Beivg come to the Scrutiny the third day after the ſhurting up of the Conclave, there 
were but twelve voices among the names for Barbz, the reſt being divided, this way, and 
the other ; ſo that two voices only being wanting, they came to eMcceſſion - and the . 
Cardinal Deacon having ask'd them all, if they did approve the EleRicn, and finding 
them frm to their opinions, he embrac'd him on a fudden with theſe words, 1 make you 
Pope, and immediately the Adoration followed. 

There were ſome controverlie happen'd about his name, he deliring to be call'd For- 
moſo; which the Cardinals would not concede, Jeit it ſhould be look'd upon as a piece 
of vanity, becauſe his Holineſs was naturally beautifull and handſome : upon the refuſal 
of that name, he rook the name of «ark upon him, with which the Cardinals were as 
little ſatisfy'd as before z upon which, he (miling ſaid, Well then I will be call'd Panl, 
and by this name he was publiſh'd to the people. But the Cardinals did not think it fir 
again, he ſhould bear the name of Paulthe brit, ſeeing there was never another Pasxl in 
the Vatican, ſo they aflign'd him the name of Paul the 24. which he receiv'd willingly 
- enough, affirming that he vallu'd not to be the ſecond in name, ſo long as indeed he was 
the hrit: 

Cardinal Giovanni di «Mela a Spaniard, was a great adverſary to this EleRion, he 
carry'd the Title of 5S. Aquila, and Priſcilla; he dilcover'd prear iudiſcretion and malice, 
becauſe he would never recede trom his obitinacy, though he ſaw the Pope was made, 
he went not to kiſs his feer, according to the order of his preceedence, but pretended to 
go forth, that he might ſeem to be the laſt. 

This Pope lived fix years and 10 months, and dy'd the 28 of Faly 1471, 27 Cardi- 
nals enter'd into the Conclave, 4 only being abſent, rwo of which ſet out as ſoon as 
they receiv'd the news of his Holineſs his death, tv come to Rome, but they could not get 
thither before the Conclave was ended. 

From the very firſt day they began to talk of creating Franciſco d'Alberola of Rovere, 
Pope, who was of the Order of Saint Francis, and was made a Cardinal by Pau! the 
24, in the year 1467, But thoſe Cardinals which were created by P:s, and ſome m= 
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of Caliſto's Ctearures, did what they could poſſibly co diſturbe the good deligns the reſt 
of the Cardinals had in favour of Rovere ; not that they had any thing ro object a_ 
him, but that they could not endure to ſee themſelves out-ſtript by a Cardinal of tewer 

ears, and the laſt which was dignify'd with the Purple. There were preſent in the 

onclave amofigft rhe reſt of the Cardinals, Latino Orſino, a Creature of Nicholas the 
5th. Roderigo Borgia, a Creature of Califto the 3d. and Cardinal Gonzaga da eHantos, 
created by Pius the 2d. who being all perſons of great authority in the Golledge, endea- 
vour'd to draw over the reſt of the Cardinals ro Revere's ide, which they defended, 
with a firm reſolution to dye, rather than to ele& any other Pope than Revere : which 
difcover'd by the other ambirious prerenders, they deliſted, and promis'd the Cardinals 
Orfino, Boygia, afid Gonz.ague, that they would go along with chem : In ſo much that in 
the ſecond Scrutiny ( though they could do nothing in the firſt ) of the 27. Vores, there 
wefte 18. fot Rovere, a thing nor heard of before, ro have ſo many voices for one man, 
in one Scrutiny. 

They came afterwards to the e Adoration, and his name being delir'd, he ſaid he would 
be eall'd Sixt, and accordingly he was proclaimed to the people by the name S:xtus the 
4th. they having not continued in the Conclave three full dayes. : 

This new Pope ( either in deſpight to ſuch as had oppos'd him, or to ſhew himſelt a 
generous rewarder of good Offices ) gave the Office of Chamberlain co Cardinal Orfino, 
the Abbey of Sbiacoro Cardinal Borgia, and the Monaſtery of Saint Gregory to Gon- 
zague: Yet there were ſome believ'd, he had purchas'd his Papacy with theſe promites 
betore hand, but it conld.not be ſo, for he was too zealous in his Religion, to be tainted 
with Simony. 

| This Pope reigned 1 3. years, and dyed the 1 3th. of Augui# 1484. on the 23. of the 
ſame fodch, after the uſnal ſolemniries at his Funeral, 28. Cardinals enter'd into the 
Conclave, ſo divided mn their judgements, that many believ'd the Eleion would be very 
tedious. There were three Scrutinies ineffeRual, there being none but Cardinal Barbo 
only, who was Nephew to Paul the 2d. and was call'd Cardinal of Sax Marco, which 
could reach to the number of eleven , the reſt of the Competitors arriving at not above 
two or three. | 

Soine of the Cardinals oppos'd themſelves againſt this Saint eIlark, out of envy 
which they bore co the Republick of Yenzce, not enduring to ſee rwo Popes ſucceeding 
one another ſo nearly, out of the ſame City. 

Ginliano della Revere, Nephew to the late Sixtus, otherwiſe call'd Cardinal of Saint 
Peter in Vinculis, went one night ro the Cardinal of Saint Mark, and told him, tha: 
if he would give his Palace to the Cardinal of Arragon, King Ferdinando's Son, he would 
oblige himſcif ro make him three voices more in the next Scrutiny, which amounted in 
all ro 14. ſo that in the acceſſion after he would be ſure to be Pope. But the Cardinal 
San Marc reply'd, that tie would not come into the Vatican by Simony, nor make a 
bargain for the liberty of the Church , it being ealle for King Ferdinand, by putting 
himielf in that Houſe, and fortifymg it, ro make himſelt Maſter of the whole 


City. 

Cardinal Juliano being very much diſguſted at this repulſe, went to Cardinal Borgia, 
a great Enemy of San Marks, treating earneſtly with him for the exaltation of Cardinal 
Cibo, a Genoeſe, who though in other things he was deſerving enough, yet in this caſe he 
ſuffer'd himiclf to be carry'd away with ambition, ſo that he gave licenſe to the rwo 
Cardinals aforeſaid, to negotiate as they thought fit, and ro promiſe Offices and Digni- 
ries at theit pleaſure, obliging himſelf by an Oath ro confirm them , and thus by means 
of thofe liberal promiſes, they got 18. or 19. voices, who being got I went up 
and down the Dormitory publiſhing the creation of the Pope, and indeed they choſe him 
in the night. 

In the cu time ſix of the antienteſt Cardinals were aſleep, and little dreamt of a 
Cibo to be Pope ; and when they came ro tell them, they mult come away, the Pope was 
creared, they were aſtoniſh'd at the news ; being got up, and come to the Chappe!, they 
found things beyond all remedy, there being more than rwo thirds of the Cardinals of 


his party, (o as they judg'd it. be1t for theniſelves alſo ro condeſcend, and in this a 
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Cibo was made Pope, with the name of Innocent the 8th. afterwards he rewarded them 
very well who had given him their Votes, ſome with money, ſome with Benefices, and 
ſome with Honours. His Ele&ivn was'on the 5th. day after the Cardinals entrance into 
the Conclave, and the 16th. after the vacancy of the See... | | 

He govern'd the Church about eight years, and dy'd the' 25. of Fuly 14y2. after 
whoſe death, there was a tumult of the people, whole Troops of Banditi and Thieves 
running up and down the Streets, committing infolencies and murders, with ſuch noiſe, 
that the very Cloylters were not thought to be ſafe, - 

Roderigo Borgia cexs'd not all this while to negotiate the mapacy for himſelf, in the 
molt falle and deteſtable manner has been former] heard of : The Cardinals, the greater 
part of them, were brib'd by Cardinal e{ſcanio Sforz.a, ( one of the greateſt promoters 
of that barbarous Pope ) to that paſs, that 22. Cardinals —— Conclave on the 
8th. of eAuguſt late in the night, on the 12th. which was the firſt Scrutiny, by common 
conſent Boygia was choſen. 

Aa accident ſufficient ro convince us, of the effeRs of the natural perverſeneſs of Man ; 
for it has not been known that ever a holy and pious Pope was choſen with ſo much ap- 
plauſe, as this Jugler was, eyen honeſt men giving him their Votes, perhaps by Divine 
ordination, to mortifie their pride : There was preſent then in the Conclave Cardinal 
Girardo Patriarch of Venice, from whence he was come Poſt thither, having underſtood 
the incurable infirmity of the Pope ; though indeed he pretended to go to Rome, to re- 
ccive the Cap from the hands of the ſame Pope, who had given him the Purple. 

This Cardinal therefore, who could not ſtand upon his leggs, being ſo decrepid, and 
in an age of 93. years, foretold all the calamities in which the Church was afterwards 
involn, and with ſtrong reaſon oppps'd the EleRion of that perſort ; but ſeeing the in- 
effeAuality of his words, and the preſs of Cardinals, he held his peace, and proceeded to 
the Adoration with the reſt, which was perform'd the 1 1th. of Auguſt before day, and at 
the ſame hour he was publith'd to the people by the name of Alexander the 6th. 

The greateſt part of thoſe Cardinals who were brib'd, our of a principle of ambition 
and covetouſneſs, receiv'd the reward of their wickedneſs and corruption, in giving the 
Papacy to ſo unworthy a perſon ; ſome of them being put to death by eAlexanders 
order, others baniſh'd from, Rome, and orhers confin'd to perpetual impriſonment , Aſca- 
nius Sforza himielf, who had been his principal promoter, though in the Conclave he 
obrtain'd the Vice-Chancellorſhip from the hands of his Holineſs, in recompence of his 
pains, yet he had afterwards his ſhare of chaſtiſement, God Almighty not exempting him 
trom his juſt puniſhment, to the end that by his example, the reſt might be raught ro ba- 
niſh Simony from the Conclave. 

eAlexander dyed of a violent death the 12th. of eAugyuſt a 502. after he had reign'd 
in a moſt barbarous manner 1 1. years : The Duke Yalentino, his Son, gave many trou- 
bles ro the Church, and no ſmall moleſtation ro the Cardinals, who thinking not con- 
venient to enter into the Conclave, after the y. dayes uſual obſequies, Kept our 16. dayes 
longer, in expeRtation of the march of the French Army our of Rome, which was going 
againſt the Spaniard, the Cardinals apprehending leaſt any tumulrt ſhould happen in the 
City, whilſt they were in the Conclave, into which they enter'd ar length on the gth. 
of September , to the number of 37- divided into five parties, and fo diſ-united in 
their thoughts , that it was believ'd impoſſible ro unite them , without ſome great 
rumulr. | 

Thoſe who were of the Duke Yalentino's fation, negotiated for a Creature of the 
ſaid Dukes, witch the moſt infamous and deteſtable Simony in the world, yer in the 
Scrutinics there was not any had above g. voices, for which reaſon they came not to the 
acceſs. The Spaniſh and French Cardinals, each of them purſued the advantages of their 
own Nations, and the neareſt Competitors, kept firm to their reſolutions, of not yield- 
ing to one another. | | 

Art length the Cardinal of Siena, whoſe teeth water'd at the Papacy as well as the 
reſt, ſeeing all the Pretenders drive on their intereſts with promiſes, he alſo would follow 
their example, and accordingly taking the ſame meaſures, he went one night to the Car- 
dinals Retomagenſis, Sforz.a, and Valleteravo; as perſons which had the greateſt party 
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of followers of them all, promiſing them many things, if they would be pleas'd to aſſiſt 


his EleQtion. 
Theſe Cardinals ſaw it would be hard for them to happen upon the perſon they delir'd, 


and to faſten ir upon the Cardinal of Siena, would be ealie, and _— atisfy'd with his 


prayers and his promiſes, they conſulted among themſelves ro make him Pope, and to 

that purpoſe they rmet in Rotomagenſi's Chamber, after which, as a thing done and con- 

cluded, they went to be merry, and congratulate in his own Chamber, where it being his 

Ague day, belides his Gout, they found him in bed. It was ſaid ( whilſt the Cardinals 

were upon agreement for the Election of the Sieneſe ) that ir would be beſt to chooſe 

him by the way of the Holy Ghoſt, ro which Roromagenſis reply'd, that the EleQtion by 
the way of the Holy Ghoſ was dangerous, in reſpect one [ingle contradition ſufficed to 
render it null, | 

In the mean time the Scrutiny was made, and the Cardinal of Siena had two thirds of 
the voices ; which the Cardinal of Nypples obſerving, though he was very averſe to that 
EleRtion, yet he wenc to the Adoration with the reſt ; and afterwards the uſual Balcony 
being open'd, the ſaid Cardinal of Siena, was pronounc'd to the people by il.e name oft 
Pu the 3d. a name he had choſen for himſelf, and leaving his proper name of Franciſco, 
which indeed he ought not to have done, he being choſen Pope on the day of the Stigma- 
ta of Saint Francis, which was upon the 1 7th. of September, eight dayes after i{.eu en- 
trance into the Conclave, and 34. after the vacancy of the See. 

Pope Pius the 34. lived but 2 7 dayes after his EleRion, dying on tlie 1 3th. of Oftober, 
not without ſuſpition of poyſon, many believing it was convey'd into the fore of his 
Legg, by the appointment of P andolfo Petruccio Tyrant of Siena, out of an apprehenli- 
on leſt his Holineſs by force of arms ſhould drive him out of kis Country. 

On the 29. the Duke Yalentino, call'd 'all the Spaniſh Cardinals together into his 
preſence, obliging them by Oath xo give their voices for nobedy, bur for Cardinal 
Georgio Ambroſio of Roano, who had promis'd the ſaid Duke ro make him Corfalontere, 
and General of the Church, if by his means ke ſhould be choſen Pope. 

The laſt day of the month, the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave, to the number 
of 32. the two thirds were already agreed upon the EleQion of Cardinal Fulian dell, Ro- 
vere, Nephew to Sextus the 4th. but that which is moſt wondertull is, that all this was 
tranſacted during the time of the vacancy of the Chair, with great ſecreli2, lelt the Dake 
ſhould have given any obſtruRion, who inliited much vpon þaving one of his own Party, 
Six hours, and no more, they continued ſhut up in the Conclave, in whic' time they dil- 
patch'd all things in favour to Fulian, who Fas proclaim'd Pope, with the conſent of al- 
molt all the Cardinals, but with great diſſatisfaRtion to the Duke, who wou'd ſooner 
bave condeſcended to any ones EleRion, than to his, and that becauſe he had treated him 
very ill in the time of Alexander. 

Cardinal Aleſſandrino, who was of the Dukes party, would not go into the Carding! 
Julian's Chamber to congratulate, though he ſaw all the Spariſh Cardinals go: 2 peece 
ot obſtinacy that Fulian did not like at all, though he diſlembleg it tor the pretent. The 
Scrutiny being made, there were above 24 voices which nominated Saint Peter in Fin. 
lis, which was Julian himſelf, bur all of them concurr'd at the Adoration, and being ask'd 
about his name, he ſaid he would be call'd Falius the 24. and by that name he was puh- 
liſh'd to the people upon all Saints day, which was the firſt of November z ard the tune 
day, in the (ight of all the people, they came forth of theConclave. 

Many people believ'd this Pope would be the deſtrvRion of the Duke Flentino ; bur 
he thought it beſt tro make his Enemy a Bridge of Gold, and ſuffer him to elcape, accor- 
ding to his delire.” 

After Fulis had Raign'd nine years, and ſome months, with great reputation, thovgh 
almoſt aiwayes in Wars, hedy'd the 21. of Febr. 1513. On the 4th. of March, 25 of 
the Cardinals entered into the Conclave ( 7 being abſent, the whole number then living 
being 32 ) it could nor be diſcern'd that there was any delign among!t them then, though 
they had all their ſuſpitions. 

In the firſt Scrutiny, there were not votes enough for any body, all the Cardinals 


being honour'd, ſome more, ſome leſs, only the Cardinal Alborcnze, who cnt-number'd 
L] them 
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them all, having receiv'd 1 3. which was no ſmall terrour ro his Competitors, gave them 
occalions to make ſad refleions thereupon. After dinner they went briskly about their 
aff1irs, but they could not diſcover in whoſe favour it was like to be carryed, all the old 
«Cardinals, and moſt capable of being Popes, remaining in no ſmall jealoutie and fear. 

Late in the night, in the great Hall, the two Cardinals, eAeaics, and San Georgio, 
diſcours'd rogether above an hour in that publique place, without any bodies perceiving 
upon what ſubjeR they diſcours'd, yet every one ſuſpeRted they were negotiating the Pa- 
pacy for one of them ; and therefore the reſt of the Competitors went up and down, en- 
deavouring what they could to interrupt their deſigns. | 

In the interim the younger Cardinals, viz. the Cardinal of Arragon, Gonzague, Cor- 
naro, Petrucci, Saul, ard Sedunenſis, reſolv'd amongſt themſelves to make eHedics 
Pope z which bulineſs was ſo well manag'd, and prepar'd, that it was publickly diſ- 
cours'd every where, that Medici was Pope. The other Cardinals ſeeing things ſo well 
diſpos'd in favour of e Medici, and all wayes of excluding him ſtopp'd, they went into 
the Hall where Medici was, kiſſing his hand, and congratulating his happy Eleftion. On 
Friday morning, on the eleventh of arch, all the Cardinals went into Medici's Cham- 
ber, conduRting kim to the Chapel of Saint Nicholas with great applauſe, where the 
Scrutiny was made, and all the votes, but two, were for him, and one of them, as is ſup- 
pos'd, was his own. 

He was afterwards ſaluted Pope with the uſual formalities, and then publiſh'd to the 

ople with the name of Leo the 10th. In the time of his being Pope, AMavrin Luther 
h_ his Schiſm in Germany, with ſo much prejudice to the Church of Rome, that it 
may he ſaid, that little Fryer, debauch'd more Provinces and Kingdoms from the Catho- 
lick Church, than all the Popes put together could ever acquire, 

He dy'd the yth. year of his Popedome on the 1ſt. of Decemb. 1521. of a violent 
death ; for being at Supper, and having the news brought him that the French were 
beaten out of /taly, in great joy he cry'd our, God bas been ſo mercifull to me as to let me 
ſee three things, which 1 deſar'd from the bottom of my heart. 

The brit, ws to return with honour into Florence, trom whence | was baniſh'd with 
ſhame ; the ſecond, to have merit enough to advance me to the Papacy ; and the third, ro 
ſce the French beaten out of /taly; in pronouncing of which laſt words, he fell down 
dead with the glaſs in his hand. 

All convenient Orders beirfg given for the good Government of Rome, and the Obſe- 
quies celebrated, the Cardinals 39 in numbergenter'd the Conclave the 1 7th. of 'Decem- 
ber, on which day it was diſcours'd the Ambaſſadors of the Princes were to have Au- 
dience, 

The diſcords amongſt the Cardinals was the cauſe that they procraſtinated the Scrati- 
ny from day to day, and ſpent their whole time in plottings and diſputes, not being able 
to come to the firſt Scrutiny till the zoth. of that month, and 14 dayes after their en- 
trance into the Conclave 3 but that Scrutiny came to nothing, the votes being divided, 
10 for Grimano, g for Cardinal d'Oſtia, ſeven for Farneſe, and ſome others here and 
thete. The firſt of January they had a ſecond Scratiny, tn which there was a Schedule 
pat in, which nam'd 1 3 Cardinals ; which gave all of them ſo great a diſguſt, that ſome 
of them cry'd out it ſhould be open'd, to diſcover the hand ; bur having conlider'd of 
that better, they let it alone 

On the ſecond, they had their third Scrutiny, in which Santi quattrs advanc'd his 
votes 10.1.4. which made the reſt of the Pretenders look about them, and endeavour to 
cyuntermine him with contrary defigns, and indeed they did it ſo effeRually, that in the 
4h. Scrutiny he was brought down again to four, Orſimo had hve, Fieſco nine, and Cam- 
peggio, and Medici, ſome others. On the 5th. the fifth Scrutiny was made, and Fieſco 
had his nine yores ſtill, d'O#tia ſeven, Santi quattro four, and Yalenza, and Bologna, ſome 
Jew. 

All this while Cardinal Medici, Coulin to Leo, was labouring very hard for to get 
himſelf exalted, or at leaſt ſome perſon that depended on him ; and he did not labour in 
vain, for he got the promiſe of 17 of the younger of the Cardinals created a little before 
by Leo, that they ſhould not any of them give their yotes but for him alone, or ſuch as 

he 
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he ſhould recommend. And being fortify'd in this manner, he did what he was able to 
make himſelf Pope ; but underſtanding the antienter Cardinals his Competitors, were 
labouring as much to the contrary, lelt any of them ſhould be too hard for him, he ſug- 
geſted to his Cardinals, that they ſhould give their vores for Cardinal Adriano, call'd 
Dertuſenſis, a creature of Leo's, who was then chief Miniſter in Spain, as having been 
Tutor to Charles the 5rh- The gth. Scrutiny being come, and the old Cardinals having 
notice of the young Cardinals reſolutions, to p#event their deligns, they alſo gave their 
words to one another, to give the Cardinal & Oftia their votes. Inſomuch that at the 
opening of the Scrutiny, there were 1 5 votes in favour of Adrian, and 14 for Oftia, all 
of them ſticking very cloſe to their parties. 

Then Cardinal Medici began to propoſe an eMcceſs, and Cardinal Sar Siſto riling up, 
ſaid, he could not but lide with Adrian in the eAcceſs, becauſe he knew him to be a per- 
ſon of . virtue, and worth. | 

The Cardinals,Colonna, Monti, Anconitanus, Piccolomini, Faconacci, Como, Fran, 
eArmellino, and others, tollow'd his example, only Cardinal Farneſe continued re- 
fratory with five or (ix of his party. Cardinal Santa Croce interpos'd, and exhorted 
him to maſter his paſſions, and ſubmit in a bulineſs already determin'd, to which Farneſe 
reply'd, he would not do it, becauſe he knew not the perſon, he having never been at 
Kome. Medici told Santa Croce, that there was no need of deliring an eAcceſs, ſeeing 
the greatelt part were already agreed. And thus Adrian was Elefted, and being abſent, 
publiſb'd ro the people by his own proper name, which he would not change, after he had 
notice of what was done , but made himſelf be call'd Adrian the 6th. 

After this, Embaſſadors were diſpatch'd to. him, to give him advice of his creation, and 
ro exhort him to haſten his return. In the mean time, it was decreed, that three Car- 
dinals, exchanging from month to month, according to the Order of Preceedence, 
{hould take the Government upon them, and telide in the Vatican. And thus the EleQi- 
on of eAdrian was concluded, after a ſuſpence of two months and certain dayes from the 
vacancy of the See, by the great differences amongſt the Cardinals. 

The Life of this Pope was but ſhort, having injoy'd the Papacy but a year and a half, 
he dying in the Yatican the 14th. of September 152 3. with-little diſquiet to the people,or 
the old Courtiers, who hated him exceedingly for the ſowernefs of his humour, and ro 
ſpeak truth, there fell out ſeveral things in tus Papacy, ſo much againſt the benefit of the 
Publique, that they went about the Streets crying out as loud as they could Semper de 


Sextis Roma diruta fut : for all that they. gave him a moſt noble Funeral, after which the 


Cardinals enter'd'the Conclave the 26 of September, to the number of 30. 

There were two which aſpir'd principally at the Pop:deme Fulixs di eAedici , and 
Pompeius Colonna, who had almoſt all the votes ſhared betwixt them. The other pre- 
tenders, were Alexander Farneſe, Franciſco Orſino, Oftia, Paceto, and ſome others, buc 
their hopes was only in caſe, that if they coyld not agree ( without which ic was im- 
pollible to create a Pope ) they would be conltrain'd to make choice of a third, and then 
each of them hop to be the man. Theſe two Cardinals eAſedics, and Colonna, were the 
molt potent pretenders, and perhaps made the ſtrotigeſt Competition for the Papacy, thac 
was ever made in the Conclave. 

eedici, in reſpe&t of the great number of Cardinals, his Clyents, and partakers, and 
in regard of the freſhneſs of the memory of Pope Leo his Coulin, was thought to be 
ſomething the more potent of the two ; however Colonna ballanc'd him by the intereſt he 
had in Charles the 5th. But in their nobility, faculties, dignities, and reputations, there 
was no great difference. By reaſon of theſe differences therefore betwixt theſe two, the 
creation was prolong'd two months, and four days to the —_— prejudice of the Publique. 

All the old Cardinals were favourers of Colorina, and all the young, of Medici : it was 
certainly believ'd, that Colonna would have been firſt forc'd to lay down his pretenſions, 
by reaſon that e Hedici was look'd upon as the ſtronger, had not the 'old pretenders, 
ſtuck cloſe ro the exclulion of eMedics, and, all, that the Papacy might fall into the hands 
of a third perſon, and they have their ſhare ;.very good charity indeed. 

There were in this time above 25 Scrutinies to no ſe, their Votes being divided, 


ſometimes three, ſometimes tour, and _— times thoſe Cardinals who thought of it the 
Ll 2 lealt , 
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leaſt, had ten, however they went on ſtill, mulciplying their Scrucinies, ſo that Cardinal 
Orſmo being call'd one day to a Scrutiny, To what purpoſe ( ſaid he ) do we continue our 
Scrutinies ? we are the ſame Yeſterday and to day; there is no new thing ſet on fuct ; 
Colonna # firm in his reſolutions, not to givd place ro Medici ; Medici # as objtin.ne, not 
zo give that cordial ro Colonna, and we as but loſe trme to go up and down making of 
Scrutinies. yy 

During theſe controverſies, there wernany little praQtiſes contriv'd by the Cardinal 
Farneſe, and as many by Cardinal Sant: qMtrro, but in point of the Keyes, all were fru- 
ſtrated ; for no fooner was any perſon propounded by Medici, but Colonna was ready 
to excule him ; and on the contrary, no fooner did Colonna recommend, but they were 
as well prepar'd to obſtroRit. - 

The people ſuffering many inconveniences in the mean time, cry'd out from withour, 
that they ſhould make.an end of the Eleion ; and the more zealous of the Cardinals 
declar'd in a full Congregation, that it was high time to get out of that priſon , to which 
Medici reply'd, he was ready, and Colonnaſaid the ſame ; after which there was no body 
reply'd : Ar length Cardinal' Medres ſeeing himſelf oppos'd by Colonna with all his 
power, and ro be out of all hope almoſt of gaming his delign, he thought ro do ſumething 
that might pufh-for it, and indetd it was his Maſter-piece. 

He propos'd Cardinal Orfino,"z capital Enemy of Cojonna's, and who had alſo ſome 
friends amongſt the Crearures '8f Colonna'; however Medici's delign was not to make 
Orſmo Pope, but to fright Colonna into an agreement wich himſelf. 

To this end. he caus'd it tobe ſpread abroad, that Orſing had ſeveral praftiſes on foot, 
and accordingly all the Cardinals of his party being rogether one morning, he pretended 
ro goalong with them towards the great'Hall'; and being ask'd by the way by Cardinal 
ents, in theſe words, Whither are we gang ? he reply'd, To make Urlin Pope: This 
being reported to Colonna, ant he fearing fnch a delign, believing certainly they would 
make Urſin ( his profeſs'& Enemy ) Pope; he call'd all the Cardina:s his friends toge- 
ther, and delired them to give their Votes for-Medich; and having done that, he went 
out immediately to find tym, who was: palſing away the time in the Gallery, in expe@ta- 
tion perhaps of what happen'd ; 'as ſoon as he ſaw'him, he ſaid, Tour moi? illuſtrious 
Lordſhip is making Urſin Pope, and 1 #m'\come to make you Pope ; and embracing him he 
cry'd out with a loud voice,, Long hive Cardinal Mcdici-the New Pope, which was 
follow'd by the common acclamation of the reft of the Cardinals ; and from thence palling 
into the Chappel, they made their Ete&tion immediately ; after the Ceremony 6t Ado- 
ration, he declar'd he would be calF'd Clement the 7th. and accordingly with that name he 
was publiſh'd to the people, the 1 gth. of November 1523, 

In the time of this Pope, Rome was ſack"d by the Army of the Duke of Borbon, in 
the year 1527. the 14th. of eMay, and he made a-Priſener for ſeveral months in the 
Eolledge of the Spaniards, although ſome*will have it, chat he was belieg'd only, 
and not irpriſon'd. His Pontificate was ſometimes with good fortune, and ſome- 
rimes With, bad ; * he 'govern'd ten! years, and dy'd in the year 1534. the 25th. of 
September. ach | , $ 

Some few dayes before his death, finding his end approach; he call'd all the Cardinals 
then in' Rome rogerher, and with a Patermal'affeQion, recymmended to them the brevity 
of the Conclave, proteſting rhar if the Papacy had been hereditary, he would not have 
left it to atty body bur eAlexander Farneſe, becauſe he did'not ſee a Cardinal more fir 
than he,” rg govern the Chriſtian Commonwealth, or to defend and conſerve the Pontifi- 
cal dighiry, and therefore he intreated Cardinal Afedscs particularly, ro imploy all his 
intereſt ih His behalf. | © yon | 

Clement being dead, and the Cardinals excited, partly by the perſwaſions of the dying 
Pope, ahdipartly inform'd of the excellent qualities, experience, prudence, and learning 
of the ſaid eAlexander, they reſoly'd ro chooſe him Pope after a new way, before they 
began the obſequies of Clement, and without encring into, the Conclave ar all ; but this 
reſolution was comrancly impugned by eMexander, he begging of the Cardinals, that 
they wopld'not tranfgreſsand inyerr the Orders obſery'd-in the Eleftions of the former 
Popes. . ; 0 z Fr, v9 very 7 
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By this means it was concluded, the Exequies ſhould be celebrated firſt, for the ſpace 
of the uſual dayes ; Farneſe in. the interim keeping cloſe in hjs houſe, to avoid the ap- 
plauſe of the people as he went up and down the City, every body looking on him as al- 
ready created. The 11th. of Ottober the Exequies being over, 35. Cardinals went into 
the Conclave, being come from ſeveral Neighbouring Provinces, to be preſent at the 
Eleftion of the New Pope : There was not much time loſt in the Viſits of the Ambafl:- 
dors, every one knowing already who was delign'd to be Pope. 

The ſame night inal e Hedici remembring the inſtruftions of Clemtane, fell into 
diſcourſe ( bur mote for form, than any thing elite ) with the Cardinal of Fs ain, who 
was in great eſteem in the Sacred Colledge, and with the Cardinal Trivutrio;” who had 
then the Government of the French faQtion : In this manner theſe three, tolloww'd by all © 
the Cardinals their friends, went about two a clock in the night to the Chamber of 
Farneſe, who was then at reſt, and putting themſelves upon their knees, they ſaluted him 
Pope, and adored him, before his Ele@ion ; which likewiſe was perform'd the next 
morning becimes, by a general concurrence of Votes, and being a5k'd his name, he 
delir'd to be call'd Pal, and accordingly he was proclaim'd to the pe ople by the name of 
Paul the 3d. 

In ſhort, there has not been any Pope created, either before or after him, with a more 
lincere, frank, unanimous Election than this, not protratted by envy, not corrupted by 
ambirion, not precipitated by fear ; and that which is more conliderable, in this Servtiny . 
all the Cardinals par in their Polizys open, ſo as every ove might exlily read what {ris 
Companion did write. There was one Cardinal on:y, and he of no mean authority, who 
being envious of Farneſe, laid ſome petty deligns againſt him, bur they were all to no 
purpoſe, Farneſe having notice of it, went to him, not to dclire his Vote, byt (11rply rg 
reprehend him, tor ſpeaking ſo bitterly agairit him ; che Cardinal being atfrighred, um- 
bled himſelf ro Farneſe, and with much ado reconcil'd himlelf, thar he might 12; | enain 
his Enemy perpetually. . 

Bat all that 1 have ſaid yer of the of the Election of the Pope, has been not! ml but 4 
meer ſuperficies of the policies of the Court* rhe preatelt 6:tterevces among the C2:die 
nals Being incroduc'd into the Conclave, atrer the death of Pa the third, by reaſun cf 
the introduQtion of the faftions of the Crowns, and the Nephevvs, The Pripces wou'd 
not have been ſo bulie with the intereſt of the Conclaves, if the Popes had been concerned 
to have been Chriſts Vicar, in the Government of Suuis only ; bur ſeeing they thuvgh; 
good to joyn the Sword ro the Croſs, the Princes moved by the interelt of the Sw wd, 
have intereſted themſelves in the interelt of the Croſs ; ſo that as the Popes have rendzr'd - 
themſelves c.nliderable, and great 1n Temporals, and the command of the people ; {o the 
Kings, to whom God has given the Gyycrament of the Earth, have been oblig'd to have 
an eye over that Temporal State which 15 taken trom them by the Spirituals, In the rime 
when the Popes were poor, and had nything in their hands bur the Keys of Saint Peter, 
which I call the Spirituals ; rhe Princes medted in the atfairs of the Papacy, either 25 
Friends who were zealous of rhe Service of G. d, or as perverſe Adyerlaries to the Dij- 
vine Worlhip. Burt lince the Popes became rich, and inatch'd vp the Sword of Sainc 
Paul into their hands, the Princes are concern'd to (ce that this Sword be not unſhearh'd 
to the prejudice of their States, not to ſay of their perfons, though the Popes do too often 
offend againit them. | 

ln ſhort, the love of God, and the intereſt of his Holy Church, for a long time el. &- 
ed the Popes, by the Votes of the Cardinals ; now adayes, the intereſt of Crowns, and 
Princes, the policies of the World, and the reaſons of State, if they do not chooſe them 
abſolucely, at leaſt they precede the intereſts of God, and 'tis Church ; and this I 2m 
ſure, bur tew Cardinals with a good Con'cience can deny, This way of proceeding fo 
blindly inthe EleQions of the Pope, has prevail'd for above three hundred years ; but 
for an Ape palt, it is ſo ufual and rooted, that it ſeems a necefiary virtue. Now the 
Card nals who are ingag'd bdth to the Princes and the Church, dv mm the Eleftiors of 
the Popes, itand as it were in a Precipice, and are in danger of running themlelves upun 
Scylla, ty avoid Charibdis,or upon Charibdss,to avoid Sceyila, and this is it that cb.iges the 
Cardinals many times to endure impriſonment in the Conclave ſeveral dayes together. 
And 
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And to render the EleQion of the Pope more redious, and pernicious, that is, more 
adhzlive to the world, there is another thing introduc'd likewiſe into the Conclave, 
within this laſt Age, and that is the faftion of the Nepkews, which prevails dayly, 
and overgrows both the fations of Spain, of France, and all the Princes in Chriſten- 
dome. | 
The faQtion of the Nephews was the cauſe ( as we ſhall ſhow in its proper place } that 
after the death of Urban, and Innocent, the Cardinals remain'd ſeveral weeks and months 
ſhut up in the Conclave, withour being able to agree, the incereſt of the Nephews over- 
powring the intreeſt of the Crowns, which ought to have been the greater of the two. 

And now behold the liberty of rhe Cardinals inſlav'd to the Tyranny of the Nephews; 
the Ambition of the Nephews, Lording it over the Priviledges of the Church. Is it ne- 
cciſary then that young men be preferr'd before old ? that Ganimed be ador'd before Fu- 
piter ? 1s it reaſonable to exclude thoſe who can ſay, and ſpeak truth, Quadraginta anni 
proximmu fus generations buic, and to admit them who but begin co ſay the /ntroibo in 
domum tuum Domine ! Malt it be then, that if in the Sacred Colledge there be found 
one Cardinal worthy of the Papacy, muſt ir be ( I ſay ) that he muſt ſtand depriy'd, 
and uncapable, becauſe he was not creaced by the laſt Pope ? In this manner things are 
now carry'd , becauſe they will have it ſo; but doubtleſs it ought to be other- 
wiſe, 

Ar preſent ( and for a hundred years paſt ) the vore of the Cardinals is not free ; the 
laſt takes place of the firſt, and the firſt are forc'd to give place to the laſt. The Here- 
ticks laugh, and the Catholicks laugh, and ſome of thoſe Romans who are neicher Ca- 
tholicks nor Hereticks, make Paſquins upon the ſubjeRt ; a ſubjeR indeed too ſcanda-. 
lous and teproachfull ro the whole Colledge, but eſpecially ro thoſe Cardinals, who 
laying aſide their own libercies, and the liberty of the Church, adhere ſo cloſe to the 
interc!t of the Nephews : manifeſting thereby, that it was not their merit advanc'd them 
tothe Cardinalitial Dignity, but their Devotion to the Nephews, and pronouncing 
themſelves Cardinals of the _ rather than of the Holy Church, ſecing they do 
not ſerve the Church, but the Nipotiſme, 

Some few dayes paſt, I had an accidental occaſion of diſcourling with a certain Peelate, 
or Abbot cf Reme, who' amongſt _ of other things, relating to the intereſts of the 
Cour: of Rome, happen'd in the proceſs of his diſcourſe to declare, that he had been 
Conclaviſt to a Cardinal in the laſt Conclave of Chigi. I, our of my natrral curio- 
lity, and in order to my Hiſtory, which I was then a compiling, giving .thanks to 
Heaven for ſo propitious an opportunity, beſeech'd the Abbot very earneſtly, that 
he would inform me of ſome particulars touching the intereſts of the Princes in 
the EleRion of the Popes, The Abbot fetch'd a ligh at my requeſt, and gave me 
this anſwer. . 

Sir, in the-Ele&tion of the Pope, the leaſt thing that prevails, is the intereſt of the 
Princes, and eſpecially of the Crowns, if you knew at what rate things are carry'd in 
the Conclave, you'd bleſs your ſelf. There is not a word of any thing but the Ne- 
phews ; and the intereſts of the Crowns, are us'd but as a meer ſhadow, to the intereſt 
of the Nipotiſme ; for my part | believe the Princes, weary to ſee the intereſts of the 
Nephews preferr'd to theirs, in a matter of that conſequence, will leaye Rome to the 
Cardinals ; 'and the Cardinals in Rome, who finding themſelves depriv'd of the riches 
the Princes give them to defend their intereſt, will every one cry out without donbr, 
Quid faciam miſer , quia Dominus mens aufert a me villicationem ? And this 1 am ſure of, 
that it ever the Princes ſhall reſolve to take that courſe, their intereſts in the Conclave will 
be greater than they are now, which ( if not nothing at all )) are at leaſt ſo little, they 
know not where to find them themſelves. 

Certainly if things be conlider'd impartially, it will be found that the Papacy is not 
EleRtive, as it ſeems in appearance, but Hereditary to the Nephews, for as much as the 
Nephews of the deceas'd Pope, are they which govern all in the Conclave, and will have 
, one way or other, in ſpight of all thoſe who endeayour to oppoſe them. But becauſe 
a buſineſs of ſuch importance delires better proofs, I ſhall proceed according to the order 


of EleRions, and by experience of the ſucceſſes of the Conclayes fince Par the third, 
render 
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render the Reader ſo well fatisfy'd and inform'd, that he may himſelf contels, the P, pacy 
is now become Hereditary to the Nipotiſm of Rome. . 

Paul the third pais'd from this, to a better life, on the 1 oth, of November 1549. and 
his obſequies being perform'd, the Lord Cardinals to the number of 47. enter'd into the 
Conclave ; they were divided into three faQtions, the firlt for Frarce, govern'd by the 
Cardinal Guiſe; the ſecond for the Emperor, manag'd by the Cardinal of Trent ; and 
the third ot the Creatures of Paul, condudted by Cardinal Farneſe, a young man, but as 
well vers'd and experienc'd in Politick affairs, as was to be expetted from his age, and 
ſomething berter. 

Amongltt the Cardinals of the fation of Farneſe, there were certain others, promoted 
in the time of Paul, and which is more conliderable, they were able men, and mature both 
in judgement and age ; by which means this faction beug the greatelt of the three, was 
courted and careſs'd by both the other. 

At the _—_ ot the Conclave, the reputation of the Cardinal Farneſe, began to be 
very great, all people acknowledging it impoſſible co pur an end to the Conclave, withour 
his concurrence ; {0 that each ot che two factions took what pains they could to draw 
him to their {ide ; but becauſe ( to oblige his Creatures the more to him ) he had de- 
clar'd to do nothing but by the deliberation and conſent of all his aforeſaid Creatures 
together, Farneſe, being weary of the importunities of the Imperialiits, and the French, 
relolv'd. before he engag'd hiuſelf, to conſuir certain of his Creatures, mure judicious 
than the reſt, who fail'd not to advice him, with great realon and ſoliduty. 

Some of them declar'd, that in caſe he would joyn wich either of the tations, it ovght 
not to be with the Emperors, for his reputation ſake, becauſe every body knew that Ceſar 
was conſenting to the death of Lewis Farneſe, and tor that reaſon he ought to incline ro 
the French ; but privately, .and bandio:.iy, leſt the Emperor being provok'd, ſhould 
attempt ſomething :n his palſton, co the prejudice ot him and his Family. 

Others advis'd him to declare vpenly tor the French tation, and that to frighten the 
Emperor, who would not probabiy be provok'd to any violence, ſeeing him protected by 
the King of France, who would nox fail co recover the States of Parma, and Placenza, 
for Ot avio Farneſe, which were in the poſic{ſion of the Emperor, and by him illegally 
uſurp'd from the 1aid Octavio, who was the irue Proprietor, 

To this others reply'd, that the Emperor was by no means to be abandon'd, for the 
French ;, that the Emperor, who was at that tune very ſuccetsful, would be able to ruine 
the whole Family of the Farneſe, betore any remedy could be brought, yea though the 
Pope himſelf was of his {ide z that the nature of the Emperor was tuch, that the more 
oppolition he ſaw, and the ſtronger the Princes were confederate, the more was his in- 
dignation and magnanimity excited 3 it having been found by experience, that neither 
the Pope, nor the King of France, have been ever able ro give him the leait apprehenlion. 
They added, that no notice was to be taken of the death ot Duke Lewis, for the Emperor 
had iuſficiently expiated that, by giving Margaret his natural Daughter, to Ottavio Far- 
neſe in Marriage. : : 

Bur the greateſt part were of opinion, that ſeeing their fation was putent of it elf, 
and ſtronger than both the other, rhere was no realon to joyn with either of them, bur 
that they thould proceed to the Election of their Pope out of their own number, tor the 
glory of Paul, his Unkle, and the encreale of his own reputation ; whereby he would 
gain » point, the Nephews of other Popes have not been able, or have nut known how 
to obtain. 

Farneſe hearing all theſe arguments,and many more like thema,reſolv'd to ſtand nevter, 
and to make a Pope in ſpight of all vppolition, after his own mind, rhat is, out of his 
own Creatures. * 

The Imperialiſts, who did not willingly conſent to make any of the Cardinals Pope, 
who were created by Paul, being deſperate of ſucceſs by the old men, began to promote 
the intere(t of Cardinal Poole, a Creature of Pauls 'tis true, but very well affected ro the 
Emperor, and becauſe the (azd Poole had many friends in the ta&tion of Farneſe, they 
look'd upon the bulineſs as done. The Cardinals Sforza, and e21affei, great triends to 
Poole both of them, but one an Imperialiſt, and the other a Farneſian, were of opinion, 
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that they ought not put in their deſigns ſo ſuddenly for Poole; bur that it was better to let 
the fury French ſpend it ſelf in che Conclave;to the end that his enemies might tyre them- 
ſelves out in the Exctaſion of other perſons. This way woujd have doubtleſs been the 
beſt, and the Imperialiſts confe(s'd it, when it was too late, for they making no account 
of the Frenches excluding of Poole, would needs have ir brought ro a Scrutiny : and 
to make the buſineſs. yet worſe, the fame day they enter'd into the Conclave, there 
arriv'd two French Cardinals more, who were nor there when the reſt enter'd. In ſhort, 
the French oppos'd him might and main, charging him wich Herelie, and ſo uncapable of 
the Popedome. But Pooles friends knew well enough how to clear him of that, ſo they 
came to a Scrutiny, in which ( with the Acceſs ) there were found 26 votes in tavour of 
Poole, who ought to have had 33 of the 4y Cardinals - and thus all Poole's hopes vanilh's, 
though rhe Emperours FaQtion attempted it again. 

The Exclulion of this perſon proceeded nor ſo much from the oppoſition of the French, 
as from the envy of the antienter Cardinals, who could not endure to ſee themſelves ex- 
cluded from a concurrence m that dignity ; — it a great injury to give their con- 
fents to Poole, and be themſelves palt by, and rejefted : they oppoſed him therefore very 
vigorouſly, making great praQtices againſt him, drawing away from their lide certain of 
the younger, molt turious Cardinals, and molt delirous of Novelties, which were they 
rhat made the greateſt noiſe. = 

In this manner they went vp and down, contriving new defigns, now for this Cardi- 
nal, anon for another, every one endeavouring to try his fortune under the protetion of 
his friends ; amongſt the reſt, Cardinal SalzFzrs, upon the excluſion of Poole, conceiv'd 
ſome hopes, but it was not long before he met oppolition, Cardinal Farneſe not en- 
during him, as he was an enemy to the Emperour ; the ſaid Salviats having amongſt all 
the Imperialiſts, only Sforza of his fide, The Cardinals Sfondrato, of Lorrain, of Fer- 
rara, San eMacello, Ridelfi, and even the young Fry, put themſelves forward one after 
another, but they were all excluded, ſome tor one realon, ſome for another. 

The EleRion being ſo tedious, the chief of the three FaQions met to conlider of 
ſome way of finiſhing the Conclave, and the rather, becauſe the people ſuffer'd much by 
fo long a Vacancy of the See. They made an agreement therefore amongſt themſelves, 
that nine Cardinals ſhould be named, of each FaRion three, but that the nomination 
ſhould be made by two only of the Fa&tion of France, and that afterwards it ſhould be 
Jawfull for the Imperialiſts ro take one of the ſaid nine at their pleaſure, and that the 
reſt ſhould be oblig'd to concur, 

Of the French FaQtion accordingly were named, the Cardinals of Loyrain, Tornone, 
and Bellas. Of the Imperial FaQtion, Theatino, e Monti, and San Marcello, and three 
others of the other FaRion, Salviats, Ridolfi, and Tran , and ſo the ſaid nomination 
was publiſh'd to the Imperialiſts by Cardinal Sforz4, who would not only not except 
of any of the nine, but finding they could nor ſucceed in the perſon of Cardinal Poole, 
they began to have new deligns in the behalt of Cardinal Sfondrato, but they were as in- 
effeua) as Pooles, or the French deligns for the Cardinal of Lorrain; 

The Imperialiſts refuſal of the nine perſons which were named, gave great offence to 
the two other FaQtions, inſomuch that it was propos'd by the French to the Farneſians, 
ro unite amongſt themſelves, and to chooſe a Pope in ſpight of the Imperialiſts ; bu: 
they could not agree in the choiſe of their perſons, becauſe there were ſeveral Cardinals 
amongſt the Farneſians who were oblig'd to the Emperour, and much afraid of his dil- 

leaſure. 
F In the mean while, ſeveral Cardinals joyn'd with Cardinal Sforza, and endeavour'd 
what they could poſſibly in favour of Salviars, a<creature of Leo the tenths, and after 
many turnings and windings, to affright Cardinal Farneſe, who was refolute in his ad- 
hzrance to his own creatures, they (pread abroad a report one night in the Conclave, 
that Salviats the next morning ſhould be made m_ on whoſe lide they had voices 
enough. Farneſe took the alarm, and was really affraid it was true, inſomuch that he 
went away immediately, half undreſs'd, to the Chambers of his Confidents, imparting 
his apprehen(ion, but was advis'd by them all ro ſtand firm; and not to fear thoſe ru- 
mours at all, becauſe they were nothing but juglings and artifices ro diſcover the intrigue; 
ard 
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and amongſt the reſt, Cardinal eaffes, and Cornelio, aflur'd him there ſhould no Pope 
be choſen in that Colledye without his approbation ; and that therefore he ſhould for. 
bear ſpeaking in that manner with every body, and declare to all people, that he would 
not condeſcene to any, who was not one of his own well-deferving creatures, 

Foraſmuch as the deligns on all hands were grown deſperate, every one havirg ery'd 
his fortune in vain, Cardinal Sforza went to Farneſe, and told him, that ſeverai Car- 
dinals, weary of the rediouſnets of the Conclave, were reſolv'd to create a Pope againſt 
the conſent of rhe Cardinals of the Faftions, if within two dayes time the ſaid Cardinal 
Farneſe was not reſolved to conclude upon ſome body z and propos'd Cardinal San Aay- 
cello, a man of an exemplary life, no ſmall wiſdome, and one who had many fr:cnds in all 
the Faftions- 

Ar length Farneſe being reſoly'd to finith the Conclave, he bent his whole mind upon 
Cardinal di e ſonts of the County of eArezzo, and the rather, b:cauſe the Imperialilts 
diſpairing ro obtain their deligns tor a perſon more afteRionare to them, were relolv'd cg 
joyn in the perſon of eAonts ; and the Cardinal Ferrara, not only gave his own vote for 
e Monti, but promis'd to procure him ſeveral more. 

Art this time, the minds of the greateſt part of the Cardinals, appear'd to be inclin'd t9 
the promotion of e Hons, and he ſhould have been faluted Pope in his Chamber one 
night, if the Cardinal Gxiſe had not withdrawn ſeveral of the Cardinals, who being an 
enemy to eFHonts, made teveral bold attempts againſt him, and amongſt the ret, he 
went to Cardinal Sforz.a, and oblig'd himſelf ro brirg ſevcral of his friends and adhe- 
rents to Cardinal Salviati ( his Kinimans ) lide, if he would bz content but to own the 
delign; bur Sforza told him, it was not time now ( he having ingag'd himſelf ro Car- 
neſe ) to give his vore for eHonti, which was almolt conciuded, and he could nor £4 
to be Pope, by any means whatſoever. 

Cardinal Giſe being aſtoniſh'd ar his anſwer, entreated Curdinal Sſorz,s, thit he 
would be a means to reconcile him to eAfonts , Sforza conduttcd him to Farneſes Charn- 
ber, and went along wi:h them both co tind out the Cardinal e2onr:, recor.ciling them 
ſo effeQually, that of an enemy, Guiſe became of his party, and brought all the vices 
he coul:l yer ro it. And thus,a{ter a 16di us diſcofſicn of the Ca: Gina's 5 ; the ſpace of three 
months, during the vacency of the See, Gio Maria del Monti was created Pope, the 
x 3th. of Frebruary 1 550. about three a clock in the night,by the name of Falans the 3d. 
And in this mauner, the FaQtion of the Niportiſme was introduc'd into the Conclave, 
having overpower'd the Factions of the Emperour, and King of Frazce, with n > {mall re- 
putation and glcry. | 

On the Z3 of e March I 555. Fulius the 3d. dyed, after he had Reigned fye years, and 
ſome dayes ; after which, the Cardinals to the number of 37. enter'd irto the Cunclave 
the 4th. of eApril, divided into two Fa&tions , * one ot thera Imperialiſts, lupp-rted by 
Cardinal Santo Fiore, Mantua, aud Trento ; the other French, and man:9' for the 
greateſt part by Cardinal Ferrara ; but there were fcveral Cardwals likewiſe, which 
{tood neuters, and comply'd ſome time with one, and tomerimes With another. Tulizs 
his Fation was not contiderable at all, there being bur few Cardioals created by hin, 
and which is worſe, thzy were divided here and there, and not actuated vy any one, fv 
that there was no mention of that FaQtion. 

The Cardinal Ferrara, endeavour'd the excluſion of every body, in hopes to {ain it 
for himſelf; and Cardinal «anna, and Trento, follow'd the {ame iteps; thinx'ng of 
nothing bu: cheir particular intere(ls, having paſt their words ore t> the other, to give 
one another their utmolt aſſiſtance, and the rather, becauſe the Emperour had recom- 
mended them both, with equal atfeQion z if they fail'd, he propos'd Cardiral Santo 
Fiore, who was principal of the Imperial FaQtion, but thought lutle of being Pope, lee- 
ing things were (0 ill diſpos'd tor his interelt, 

On the ſeventh they had the birit Scrutiny, not that their minds were bent upon any 
body, but in purfuance of the Pontifical decrees, which required frequent Scrurnics, as 
likewiſe in honour to the pretending Cardinals, as indeed it happen'd, ſome of tizem ha- 
ving more votes, ſome fewer, Ferrara amonglt che reit, h:ving ©n. 

Cardinal Farneſe ( who had the Title of Saint Angelo) conlidering inthe meas time; 
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and obſerving the many apparent difficulties, and obſtruRions by tye creatures of Fuline, 
and that by conſequence the Popedome mult needs fall among ſome of his creatures ; he 
thought it bur fic tor him alſo ro do his part, that ſome of his Confidents might gain 
it; and accordingly fixing his eye upon Cardinal Marcello Cerumo de Montepulciano ; 
who carryed the Title of Santa Croce, and was advanc'd by Paul his Unckle, he impar- 
ted his delign to his friends, and they contriv'd the way to exalt him; Cardinal Sforz.s 
had already ſer his brains a working for Santa Croce ; bur when he underſtood that Saint 
Angelo agreed with him in his delire ro make him Pope, he rejoyc'd very much, and 
was incourag'd the more becauſe he knew Farneſes authority in the Conclave was not 
ſmall. In this manner therefore, Farneſe on the one lide, and Sforza, on the other, 
began to mannage their contrivances more ſtrily, and that with ſo much order and (e- 
crelie, that they were agreed before the Adverſary knew any thing of it ; and the way 
was thus. 

They underſtood very well the prejudice the Emperour had to Santa Croce, and they 
had diſcover'd the Imperialiſts averſion to a perſon ſo odious to the Emperour. Beſides, 
Cardinal Ferrara being requeſted by them, as chief of the French FaQtion, that he would 
joyn in the creation of Santa Croce,he gave them this anſwer, Thar be had many things to 
think of before be would give bus conſent for Santa Croce. They ſeeing themſelves retus'd 
by the heads of both the Factions, and knowing that in this laſt, Cardinal Cervino had 
many ſecret friends, they contriv'd to hit the mark, without cemmunicating with the ſaid 
heads, who tail'd not in the mean rime to do what they could to prevent their delign, 

They ſent thereture Cardinal Lottino to Santa Croce, to underſtand which Cardinals 


'he had moſt confidence would aſſiſt him z Santa Croce reply'd, it was a hard matter to 


make a judgement of that in a Conclave, where oftentimes friends pretended to be 
enemies, and enemies friends ; nevertheleſs conlidering the ofters many had ſpontani- 
oully made him, and the courſe he had taken to gain the favour of others, he did be- 
lieve he had twice as many Cardinals as would ſerve to make him Pope ; and to that 
purpoſe he writ down |with his own hand the names of the Cardinals, in which he 
thought he might confide , but he had nor time to finiſh it, Cardinal Ceſenna a great 
friend of Ferrara's, coming in z and he being cautious of giving him any cauſe of ſuſ- 
pition, he took the note, and gave it to Lotrine, with theſe words, Take :t, take it, theſe 


are ſufficient. : 
The note being receiv'd, the Cardinal Saint Angelo . and the Cardinal Chamberlaine, 
began to confider, of ſo great a number, what was ſufficient ro make him Pope ; and ha- 
ving found it with eaſe, they ſele&ed eight of the greateſt authoriry, molt powerfull to 
pertwade, and moſt affeionare to Santa Crote : the relt of thoſe who were written in 
the Note, they diſtributed to the {aid eight, to this rwo, to that three, to another four, as 
they knew they were friends , either to the one, or the other ( a moſt remarkable poli- 
cy ) with cxpreſs charge, never to forſake them, but to condudt them fairly into the Cha- 
|, where the ſcrutiny was to be made, and then to ſpeak to their heads, and Jetting 
them know their delign, to intreat them that they would comport themſelves with pru- 
dence and peace : 3 indeed every one of che eight executed their charges with that or- 
der and decorum, there was not one of the contrary party underſtood ir, but the Cardi- 
nal of Ceſena, who meeting Lottino in the — whiſper'd him in the Ear, and rold 
him , 1 know your deſign, and am pleas'd with it, tell the Cardinal Chamberlaine from me, 
if you pleaſe,that 1 alſo will ve for Santa Croce. Mes | 
They ſent Lottino to confer with Cardinal Trento likewiſe, who had many times de- 
clar'd, that he would ſooner give his vote to Ferrara , the head of the French FaQion , 
than to Sarta Croce, who was a Creature of Paul's : nevertheleſs Lotrzno periwaded fo 
with him , that he conſented at laſt, abandoning all his private reſentments. Trento 
conſulted with certain Imperialiſts, who were all of opinion, that though they did con- 
deſcend to the Ele&tion of Santa Croce , the Emperour could have no cauſe of apprehen- 
tion , feeing he was a perſon of inferiour condition , and by conſequence without hope 
of aſliſtance, but from the Stare Eccleliaſtick, which was weak and unable, by reaſon of 
the impolitions of the laſt Popes. Trento being ſatisfy'd with this anſwer , rerurn'd this 
anſwer to Lottino, that he alſo did concur with the Cardinal Chamberlain, to make Sar:- 


t4 Crece Pope. All 
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All theſe things being related to Ferrars, who endeavoured his exclulion as much 
as poſlible, being ro chat purpoſe retir'd inco the Chappel of San Sextus, full of 
fear and anxiety to ſee a Pope creaced in his preſence, in deſpight of him. He wenr 
with Lottine, who was come to ſpeak with bim, into the Chappel of Panlina, where 
the others were, and declar'd himſelf willing toconcur with S«ta Croce, to the great ſa- 
tisfaRion of them all. : 

The concluſion being aſcertain'd in this manner, the Cardinals Farneſe, and Sforza, 
would needs have Cardinal Sante Croce, taken from his Chamber, and conduRted to the 
Chappel by the Cardinals of Trent, and of Mantua ; which gave ſome little jealoulie 
to Ferrara, Which he was forc'd to ſwallow, as time requir'd. In the Scrutiny there 
were but three contrary votes, which were not ſo refraftory, but they came with great 
cheerfulneſs to the ation, 

And in this manner it was Marcellus Cervinue was created Pope after the See had been 
vacant 17 dayes, which EleQion fell out the gth of «Fpril,” he being unwilling to alter 
his name, was publiſh'd by the name of e Harcellns the iecond, And thus you have the 

apacy hereditary to the FaQion of Paxl, the ſecond time; behold now the Farneſian Ni- 
pot:ſme making a Pope again, at their own pleaſures. 

The dayes of e.Harcellus were very ſhort, for he dy'd the firſt of £Ifay, which was 
21 daycs after his creation. The ſhortneſs of his life was the occaſion that the ſame Car- 
dinals were preſent, who had been in Fulixs his Conclave, and with the ſame conduct of 
Fadtions , unleſs in what I am about to ſay. 

There enter'd 45 Cardinals into the Conclave , a greater number than was in Falius 
his, becauſe many were comgg far off to be preſent at e Marcellus his EleRion, and 
thought good to continue w ay were till the creation of a new Pope. The 1 5th. of 
May at night they enter'd into the Conclave, in which day, they did nothing bur give 
Ackince to the Princes Ambaſſadors, and diſtribute ſuch Orders as were neceſſary. 

The Cardinal Fulins della Corgna, Biſhop of Perugia, and Nephew to Fulixs the 3d, 
who had not regarded the forming of FaQtions in the preceeding Conclave, being advis'd 
by ſome of his friends, he reſolved ro make himſelf head of thoſe Cardinals which were 
created by his Unckle, and he found ſo many of them as were (ufhicient for an excluſion , 
who were call'd by the reſt Fulianiſts. 

Farneſe on the other lide, being deſirous to conſerve the reputation he had had in two 
Conclaves before, intreated the Cardinals which were the creatures of Paxl his Grand- 
father, not to deſert him, but to follow him unanimoully in fixing the EleRion apon one 
of his creatures, his eyes being {till upon Cardinal Poole, for whom he had alwayes an 
affeion, and taken much pains in his behalf in the Conclave of Paxl. And foralmuch 
as the Cardinal of Corgna, to make himſelf more ſtrong, trad joyn'd with the chief of 
the Imperialiſts, promiling to concur with them in what ever ſhould be for their ſatis- 
fation, if they would oblige him by chooling one of the creatures of his Unckle Fulins, 
Farneſe combin'd on the other hand, with the chief of the French, to fdrtifie his own 
FaRtion thereby, and make the Fulianiſts the weaker. 

The firſt point Farneſe endeavour'd tg weather, was to make Cardinal Poole Pope, but 
he found two great oppolitions ; the firſt was, that amongſt the French Cardinals, there 
were ſome of them ſo averſe to Poole, that they openly declar'd they would ſooner lay 
down their Caps, than give their voices for him z the ſecond was; that even thoſe Car- 
dinals who were friends ro Poole, were ſcrupulous of conſenting, becauſe he was then in 
England, whence he could neither come, nor go, withour prejudice to the Church, and 
jnfake inconvenience to ſuch as ſhould be depured to condut him to Reme z to which 
reaſons he was forc'd to ſubmit, | | 

The Cardinal of Perugia in the mean time manag'd his deſigns with the ſame vigour, 
to make one of the Fuliamſts Pope, and that out of an animofity he had againſt Cardinal 
Farneſe, who being us'd'to give Laws to the Conclave, diſdain'd any others creature 
but his own. He propos'd therefore to the Imperialis, Cardinal Giacomo Pireo da 
Nizza, a gr deſerving in ſome meaſure from the Emperour, and a great friend to all 
the chief of the French, and the buſineſs went ſo far, that many went towards the Chap- 
pel to make a Scrutiny, there being vores cnonghs 
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Farneſe could not ealily'brook to ſee a Pope made -by any hands but his 'own, and 
therefore though it was rold him thac Nizza was created already, he: refolv'd immedi- 
ately without the leaſt diminution in his courage, tv hinder the Eleftion,y diverting ir 
upon ſome perſon amongſt the Imperialiſts themſelves, and he propos'd Fano' at 6A ; 
bur he refus'd to ſerve for a tryal in that ConjunRare, not being willing toingage him- 
ſelf, when he was ſure to meer with infinite obſtrutions. _ 03.4; 

The envy of Farneſe increaling hourly,” he thought he might overcorne that difficulty, 
by propoling ot Caraſje, by-an excefs of malice, doing violence to himſelf, for he was 
alwayes averſe to Caraffa's exiltarion ; 'and it4s molt cerrain, that his friendſhip and cor- 
r:{pondence was grzater with N:zza, than With Caraffd: 'yet to ſhew hithſelf a man of 
authority, and not ſeem to be over-power'd by Julius della Corgna, he was contented to 
take the Papacy out of the hands of his friend, and to beſtow upon His 'enemy ; bur 
in this the myſteries of rhe Conclave were known. I 79 | 

Caraffa being a Neapolitan, was ſubſe@ ro the Emperour, however, he held great cor- 
re{pond:i.ce with the FrenetvFaRtion, ' who'ng ſooner underfiood the propolirien of Fary- 
eſe; "at (uſpending the Eleftion of Nizzay which was already preparing in the Cha 
pe], without diving into the botrome of the þlineſs, 2 5-Cardinals ran preſently to Ca- 
rafa's Chamber, by whom'he ſuffer'd himſeF# ro be bronght immediately ro the Chap- 
pel, without any ſecurity of his Ele@ion,” Bur God, who had ordain'd #n end differenr 
trom that, which even they -thar conduRed him had imagin'd,"in this ſudden and extem- 
pore Ele&ion, caus'd all thoſe propitious accidents to fall 6at,' which contributed to the 
good forrune of Caraffa. | KCl 

Many of the Cardinals were aſtoniſh'd at the ſuddenneſgpt the rumour, and went to- 
wards the Chappel, imagining Poole had been chofen ; Mt- finding the face of chings 
clear otherwiſe, there wonder was increas'd :'amonglt the reſt, Cardinal eIſorone per- 
ceiving the bulineſs, cry'd our with a loud: yoice, What extravagance is this ? Farneſe 
will have one of his enemies tobe made Pope, the Imperialijts, 'one excluded by the Empe- 
rour, 4s being too much a friend to the French, '\and the French, a Subjett of rhe Emperours, 
who may upon conſideration of bis family, ſert the intereſt of the French : "if ut be ſo, it is 
Gods pleaſure Caraffa be Pope, and therefore Ile not be again? it. | | | 

The Imperial Cardinals who joyn'd with Farneſe, defertel their heads, who refus'd 
to concur, and us'd their utmoſt power to-impede the Ele&tion 3 bur-God Almighty who 
had decreed in the ſecrets of his Providence, that the Paplicy ſhould fall 'ipon Caraffa, 
took away all means to prevent it. But thoſe poor Cardinals who were" the firit that 
put it forwards, had no reaſon to triumph, -fot the Emptrovr being incens'd, ke punith'd 
their Purſes, rook away ſeveral of their may” and Benefices, and ſome of them eſ.- 
cap'd not without Perſonal afftonts ; but be thar as it Will! che good Carsff# obtain'd 
the Popedome, when he did not expeR ir, calling himſelf Pa the fourth,” as the firlt 
fruirs of his gratitude ro Farneſe, who went up and down the Conclave rriuniphing, that 
the Pontifical dignity was-the third time hereditary co the Farneſian Nipotiſnine, inſpight 
of all the p2litick reaſons of the Cardinals. 7 '* © | 

The Exalcation of this Pope happen'd upon Aſcenſion day, the 2 3 of May, after ſeven 
dayes Conclave, and 22 dyes vacancy of the See, and after fierce, though nb Jong dif- 
putes ; for Farneſes reſolution was taken, the whole contriyance laid, and' executed, and 
the Scrutiny perform'd, in ſeven hours tinie ar the moſt.” '' -* | 

Paul lived tour years and three months; his Papacy -imhappy for the Church , and 
unforrunate for the people ; he-dyed the 8th. of eAugnſt 1559. his houſe having re- 
ceiv'd noſmall injury by the fury of the people; who cur off rhe head of the Statue of 
the ſaid Pan, and drew the body about the Streets of Kome, with great ſhame to the 
Pontihcal Majelty. ee 

About the beginning of September, 42 Cardinals enter'dthe Conclave, no orher per- 
ſon being befure them, bur only the Cardinal 'Quevd a Spaniard, who being aſſured of 
the Inperialiſts, ſent ( by means of his Conclavilt ) to intreat ſeveral other Cardinals 
to give him their votes, and indeed he found enough of rhem willing ro have made him 
Pope ; whilſt others, looking upon him as ſecure, went and offer'd it themſelves, fo that 
the next day after their entrance, they came to a' Scrutiny, with contidence he was to be 
created Pope. Whilſt 
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Whilſt the Cardinals were writing their Schedules, the Cardinal Capo 4: ferro 2n Im. 
perialiſt, turning to thoſe who were next him, ( who were Frenchmen) demaried, for 
whom they gave their Votes ; and being an{wer'd, for the Cardinal dellz Cucva he 
degan ro apprehend whether it was in earneſt or not, beiizving in rruch, th+7 all was bu: 
words, and that their promiſes made to Qzeva, were only to cajole him, and nt t6 make 
him Pope ; ' whereupon ſtanding up, he demanded the ſame of the reſt of the Cardina'« 
who all gave him rhe fame anſwer, that they were tor Qu: va. ; 

Being fortify'd therefore in his former perſ#alion, he 2dmoniſh'd them- one by one of 
the Error they were falling into, by reaſon of their inadvertency, decharing to them the 
incapacity of the perſon. Whereupon moſt of them rore the Schedules ir pieces, which 
they had writ in tavour of Queva,' ard writ orhers, every one according t» his incling- 
tions, ſeveral Cardinals being a-aour'd, {ome wich more, fome with fewer Votes 3 bar 
Lucva wh » had been concluded Pope by rhern all, had bur nine, he a:triburing the mel 
m-ry of ſo great an affront, co Cardina: Capo &s ferro, who was without doubt the only 
inttrument that preverited his being Pope. 

Queva'rng thus defeated in his hopes, Cardinal Cornavo began to ſet up for himſelf; 
he had the'Carc.na! Piſam in the French ti ion tor kis Unkle, and he was himſclt one 
of the {mperial, im:gining'by rhat means to gain borh partes, a4 in!o-d there ws 
prear probabiliry, many of the [mperialits having pal<'d their paroles to Cernars, 5:14 
almoſt all the French to Piſani ; but wacn tt cas co the point, all theiy detigns cance 514 
nothing, for the Imperiaiiits would not truſt Cornaro, ſceing the concarre-ce of tlie 
French procur'd by his Unkle, nor were-the French {atisfy'd to fee him an lmpe- 
A” :-*. | 

After this the French thovght ro pitch upon the perſon of Cardinal Turnone, a man 
certainly the moſt worthy of the whole Corclave, and being ſo, the Frercb jimagin'l 
that in the Scrutiny, even Conſcience would prevail with many of the Cardin2!s, and 
they would give him their Vore, as the moſt met irorious ; and fo having joyn'd 2.4, cer- 
rain Votes, they went one day rowardsthe Chappe], fccure, as they thougnr, he would 
be choſen Pope; and the rather, becauſe many of the Impertaliſts xnowwg his delerrs, 
durſt not commence any pra&tiſes Fainſt him: But'the Jralzan Cardinals retaining :hvjr 
old fear, of having the Court again rransferr'd to e Avignon, oppos'd theme: ves ag itt 
it : ſo that intwo Scrurinies he had 'nor above half the Veres which were necefſiry, and 
tothe acceſſion there was not one Jraltan would go, though*the French with their wonted 
fury obrain'd one ; and fo Turnone was excluded with thereſt. | 

But all theſe projects and praiſes, rhough they were Kept on foot for ſeveral dayes, 
were not ſo conliderable, cr troubleſome to the Conclave, as the deligns of Ward:nal 

Carpi, who having only the favour of Paul the third, had-ſuch opportunity of making 
any of the Cardinals his friends, by procuring graces ſomexiines tor this, and ſometimes 

for thar, that it came into his head, thar-he'alio might ran'for che prize, with ſome aſſa- 

rance of ſucceſs. Mines. mes | 

The firſt thing he endeavour'd, or at Teafthis friends for him, was to grin the fi&t/on 
of King Philip, which was manag'd by Cardinal Sforza the Chamber)ain, and Fhar be 
obrain'd-without much difficulty, as well becauſe he-knew how bale he w2z4nclin'd to 
the Crown of France, as in refpeR of a Marriage which 'was in Treary; -*1d promis'd 
faithfully to be concluded, berwixt a Siſter of the ſaid Carps, and i Sign0r Paolo Brother 
to Sforza, which was that which gave the greateſt encouragenient to 5/9724, ro procure 
his creatton. Swat, d364h 

Two things there were which om the Excluſion of this perſon ;- the firſt was, 
that Farneſe, and Trent, Cardinals of the gremeſt authority, and Principals in the Col. 
tedge, being diſguſted that Sforza ſhould have the honour ro make a Pope, wich thÞ$ 
fagion of King Philip, they began ro think t- nor convenient to cofifene to ſuch an 

Ele&tion, and theretore ittey conſpir'd again? ir ; which when Sforzs had-notice of, 

he declar'd that he did it not with the concurrence of any of the Impermaliſts ; contron:- 

ing one another in this manner with their particular intereſts, ro the great prejudice ot the 

Publique. | 


The other oppolition proceeded from the enmity Cardinal Ferrara protels'd, who 
b<ing 
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being out of favour with Paxl, kept himſelf out of Rome all the time of his Pontificate, 
out of an opinion, that Carps contributed thereto , and from hence being jealous of the 
greatneſs the ſaid Carps, and adding thereto a ſuſpicion he had, that Corps had bur 
Il affeion for the King of Fravce, whoſe faRion he manag'd with principal authority, 
he ſet himſelf _ his creation from the very firſt : Bur being preſs'd by the inſtances 
of the Grand Duke, who order'd Lottins to negotiate the exaltation of Carps, in his be- 
half, he excus'd himſelf, by ſaying, that he would nor oblige himſelf by any promiſe, 
in a matrer of ſuch importance to the moſt Chriſtian King, without communicating with 
the Cardinal of Txrnene, who was not far off of Reme, and expeted from day to day : 
Txrnone being arriv'd, and Ferrers _— Lottino to go over to Carps, he reply'd, 
that the Cardinal Tarnone ht fit he ſhould atrend the coming of Cardinal Guiſe, 
who came with particular i ions from his Majeſty. | 
- Ar length, after a months expeCtation, Gsſe being arrived, and preſt for a reſoluti- 
on, things not being able to ſtand any | without a Pope z and underſtanding there 
were great clamours and exclamations without , Cardinal Ferrar«, oblig'd as it were 
by the faith of a promiſe, declar'd that he would not concur with Carps , but with the ' 
Cardinal of Manu ; a thing which ſucceeded beyond the expeRation and opinion of 
Sforza , who had attended ſo long in expeRation of Tarnone and Griſe , and fill'd the 
Conclave with confulion and controverlie , Ferrara receiving no ſmall curſes from Car- 
's friends. g 
y Ar laſt Farneſe reſoly'd couragiouſly to put an end to the Conclaye , and without giy- 
ing time to Hantx's friends to corroborate themſelves in this noiſe, and diſtration , he 
gave himſelf over , with the help of his confidents, ro ſet up the Cardinal Medisi, who 
immediately upon his affiſtance was created Pope , after 4 months and ſome days vacan- 
cy of the See, with the votes of 44 Cardinals, at 7 a clock at night, on the 24 of De- 
cember z and having made choice of the name of Pi«s the 4th. he was the next morni 
betimes publiſh'd , with great joy to the people ; But above all ro Cardinal Farneſe, 
who triumph'd to ſee ya the fourth time at his beck , and the Farneſian Nipo- 
tiſme, Conquerours in four ſeveral Conclaves. | 

Pope Pizs the 4th. Goyern'd ſix years, and dy'd the 1eth. of December 1 565. 
and on the 2, of January the Cardinals entred into the Conclave , to the number of 49. 
a number greater than had been formerly feen , which gave many occaſion to believe , 
that amongſt ſuch a multitude, there muſt needs be great difference of opinions , the 
Eleion by conſequence long , and the diſturbances in the Conclave infinite. 

But experierice proy'd, they were all miſtaken , and becauſe they did not conſider | 
that niethe heads of the faions which make the Pope, and not the number of Cardinals, 
who follow the heads commonly, and ( with reſpeR be it ſpoken ) 'tis upon their reſo 
lutions the tediouſneſs or expedition of the Conclave $. 

And my who underſtood the myſteries and affairs of the Conclave , concluded 
this would be ſhort, and without much conte, by reaſon of the fewnels of the faRi- 
ons therein , for neither the Emperour nor the King of France., had any at all there. The 
Emperour had none , becauſe he was immediately upon his aſſumption to the Empire , 
environ'd with ſo difficulties , he hadno time to think of the intereſts of Rome . 
the _ of France had none , becauſe he was yery y y bis Kingdom harrafſed with 
eivil and inteſtine Wars , and his Mother a Stranger , King Philip , chough free and at 
leiſure , aid the example of Charles the 5th. freſh in his memory , who took more care 
to watch over the proceedings at Rome, then of all the reſt , car'd not co give himſelf any 
trouble , but left that whole bulineſs to the Cardinals. x 

Inthis manner the Conclave was divided into rwo FaCtions of the Nephews only , the 
one of the Creatures , and other friends of Paal the 3d. which was guided by the Car- 
dinal e Alexander Farneſe, the other of the Creatures of Pis the 5th. managed by Car- 
dinal Charlo Borromeo, to the ſaid Pope, each of them reſolved not to b the 
Papacy flip out of the of their own Creatures : The Cardinal Ferrara, by reaſon 
of his infirmities , which confin'd him to his Bed , was not able to manage, or torn, a- 
ny faftion, though Cardinal dEfte his Nephew attempted to have done it. 

Of theſe rwo Cardinals the heads of faRtions, Borromeo had the greater number , and 
it 
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it is certain , never any Popes Nephew entred the Conclave with a greater party than 
Borromeo , nor &d the Cardinals cver thew themſelves more aftRionate,than they did in 
this. . 

Cardinal Farneſe , though he came ſhort in the number of his Cardinals, yet he was 
before Borromeo in the Excellence of his judgement , and in the conduR of his deligns , 
as being by a long experience become a perfeet Maſter ot the Conclave,whereas Borromes 
was be ginning only to be a diſciple. 

The hrſt attempts in this Conclave, were made by the Cardinals « Marone , eAmulio , 
Buoncompagno, which being excluded for ſundry reaſons , *P:ſa,e Iontepulctano, and eA- 
ra-Celi were propos'd ; but they met with as many difficult1ics as the other, and ſuch in- 
deed as were ſufficient co put them our of all hopes. 

Borromeo who pretended to nothing more than to expedite the Conclave, pitch'd his 
eye upon Cardinal Alexandrino, of whom he had nor thought in the begining, con- 
cluding he might make him Pope, becauſe the whole Colledye loved him, tor his good- 
neſs and worrh, and by conſequence knew him fit for ſo high a degree z having imparted 
his mind to Cardinal «Alremps, who was a great friend of elexandrino's, he demon- 
ſtrated to him, that he could not imploy his intereſt better, than in the behalt of a per- 
ſon of his bounty and merit, and of great aftc&ion ro Borromeo : and in this manner the 
judgements of Borromeo and eAltemps, being diſcover'd to Cardinal Farreſe, he con- 
curr'd without much diſhculty, as well becauſe he found it impoſſible 10 make any of 
his own Creatures, a$ for the love he proteſs'd to the ſaid Alexardrino, with vchom he 
had had ſome diſcourſe, about his Elic@ion, adviling to put hunielf into the number of 
Competitors, oftering him his ſervice, which was not penetrated by Borromeo. 

Things being in this poſture, there was nothing wanting, but the publication of the 
Rate of affairs, in which Borromeo procceded but lowly, out of a reverciice he bore to 
Cardinal e Morone, whom he durſt not exclude openly from the Papacy, having pro- 
mis'd to ſtand firm alwayes for him : but at length by the mediation of Cardinal .!- 
temps, he let him underitand it; wherefore eHorone who was going on warily in his 
deligns, ſeeing things impoſſible ro be alcer'd, commended the Elefion of Alexardrino, 
perhips ſtimulated by his Conſcience, for he could not deny but ir pals'd to a perſon who 


was repleat with all neceſſary virtues. * 


The concluſion theretore being diſcover'd, with no ſmall admiration, to ſuch as had 
not yet penetrated into' any thing of the tranſaRtion, every body ran with,emulation, to 
the adoration of Alexandrino, though many wondering much at the ſuddennefs of the 
affair, could ſcarce believe it was true which they ſaw : and thus CAichael Ghiſieri of 
the City of Boſco, [ix miles from the City of Alexandria della Paglia, was created Pope, 
and call'd from thence Alexandrino : which Eleion, and adoration tollow'd the 7th. of 
Fanuary 1 566, with the Vores of 52. Cardinals, three being arriv'd after the reit were 
enter'd the Conclave. 

He would be call'd Pi the 5th. as a token of his gratitude to Borromeo, by renew- 
ing the memory ot his Unkle, belides the eſteem he had really for him ; nor was he leſs 
unthankfull ro Farneſe. In this Conclave, the authority of the Nephews of Paul the 3d. 
and of Pixs the 4th. was ſo abſolute, ir may be ſaid they were bur one intereſt, ſeeing 
two ſuch potent faRions agreed in lo ſhort a time, for the vacancy of the See was bur 
26. dayes. 

Seven ears Pzus the 5th. lived, and then paſs'd into a better life, the firlt of 7Lay 
1572, ot you the 10th. after the uſual celebration of his Funeral, 5. Cardinals enter'd 
the Conclave, and began their pradtiſes in manner following. 

The friends of e3/orone having tryed the firlt day of their ingreſs, to make him Pope, 
and finding all their labour in vain, they betook themſelves to other deligns. The Car- 
dinal Granvela at that time joyn'd himſclf to Farneſe, who had the moſt followers of 
them all ; rhey had long diſcourſe m_—_ about the EleRion of a new Pope, and at la{t 
came to an agreement, that Fa-neſe ſhould name three perſons at his pleaſure, and Gran- 
vela oblig'd himſelf to chooſe one of the three. 

Farneſe was contented, and named Cardinal e Afontepulciano, Buon compagno, and 


orreggio : The nomination being accepted by Granvela, he went immediately to find 
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out Cardinal eAlexandrino, the Nephew of Pixs the 5th. who ſeeing the Cardinals re- 
ſolv'd not to chooſe any one Pope, who had receiv'd his Purple but lately, as all the 
Cardinals created by his Unkle bad done , having conſulted with his faQion likewiſe 
and receiv'd this anſwer, that he ſhould take what reſolution he thoughr beſt ; he told 
Granvela, that of the three nam'd by Farneſe, he was for Br:9n compagno ; and ſo this 
was communicated to Borromeo, and cAltemps, who paſſionately delir'd that Eleion ; 
and moreover it being known that Ferdinando di eAMedici his Kinſman , was well 
affeted to it roo, the bulineſs was concluded, and publiſh'd throuph the Con- 
clave, the Cardinals meeting in the Gallery , ro go together and adore him in his 
Chamber. 

There were eight Cardinals only who knew nothing of this buſineſs, to whom a 
Conclaviſt was ſent to give them advertiſement ; rhe Cardinal Yercelli ran firſt into the 
Chamber of Buon compagno, and taking him by the hand ſaid, Will your illuftrious Lord. 
ſhip come to receive the Pontificate : To which he anſwer'd, My Lords, bave you Votes 
enough ? and Vercells replying Tes, he riſe-up, and took certain Writings along with 
him, that they might nor fall into the hands of others, who are wont to plunder 
that Cardinals Chamber who is made Pope, of whatſoever is found in the. Con- 
clave. 

In the mean time there arriv'd above 49. Cardinals, all of them conduRting him in great 
triumph to the Chappel, where they held the Scrutiny, and he had every Vote that was 
there ; being delir'd his name, he choſe to be call'd Gregory the 1 3th. as well for the de- 
votion he profeſs'd to that Saint, as becauſe he was created Cardinal by Pius the 4th. 
upon Saint Gregory's day, the 1 2th. of March 1 565, and in this manner Gregory the 
1 3th. was made Pope, after the See had been vacant 13. dayes, and the Conclave 3. and 
nv more z he was publiſh'd ro the people the 1 3th. of May; a ſtrange thing to ſee the 
three faQions, of three Popes, agreed with ſo good order, 

Gregory dyed the 1 oth, of eApril 1585. atter he had held the Papacy 1 3. years; he 
dyed a while after the arrival of the Fapan Ambaſladors, who were receiv'd with great 
magnificence in Rome. The 21, atter, the Cardinals enter'd the Conclave, to the num- 
ber of 3y. there being no more at that time preſent at Court, and it was Eater-day in 
the Evening when they enter'd ; a while after, thgre arrived three more, viz. Madruccs, 
Auſtria, and Vercells , before Auſtria could be admitted to come in, there were many 
difhculties railed, but they being appeas'd, he was receiv'd, with the general (atisfaRion 
of the whole Conclave. 

The Cardinals were divided into fix fattions, Farneſe was chief of one, d'Eſte 
of anther, eAlexandrino of a third, eHedics of the fourth, eAltemps of the 
fifth, and Cardinal San Sextus, Nephew to Gregory, of the ſixth, which was the 
greateſt of all, : 

Thoſe who were judg'd moſt worthy, and moſt likely to be Popes, were 14. Far- 
neſe and Savello, created by Paul the 3d. Sirletto, San Gregorio, Paleotto, Santa Croce, 
and Como, created by Pins the 4th. eMontalto, Geſis, Albano, and Santa Severina, 
created by Pius the 5th. Torres, eMondovi, Santi Quattro, and Caſtagna, created by 
Gregory the 1 3th. 

he ſame day the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave, they ſwore to the obſervation 
of certain decrees, reſolv'd by them in the Congregation ; and a while after, the friends 
of Cardinal Ceſis began their praiſes, with more fury than fruit, Cardinal San Siſto 
oppoſing them publickly. After that there were ſome endeavours for Sirlerro, Cardinal 
Medici and Altemps uſing all their art in his behalf, but *rwas impoſſible ; tre was pre- 
ſently excluded, Farneſe, Eſte, and Sforza declaring againſt him. 

Sirletro being excluded as a perſon improper for the -management of affairs, though 
otherwiſe of great learning ; San Siſto attempted for Cardinal Caſtagna, his C! eature, 
and a perſon certainly of very great worth ; but all the antient Cardinals were 
againſt him, as being one of the laſt Cardinals that were created : Farneſe alſo, 
and Savelli were mention'd, but in vain, they finding great obſiacles too, but eſpe- 
cially Savelli, who was reputed a perfon of too Majeſtick a nature , and rigid 
ro excels, 
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In the mean time Cardinal Eſte, Medics » and Alexandrino , being agreed privately 
concluded to make Montalto Pope , who being look'd upon by all people, as a perſon 
affeRionate, bountiful, learned, quiet , and one zealous in the ſervice of God , they 
. thought he would meer with lictle oppoſition , eſpecially there being none that gave the 
Cardinals ſo much honour as he , reputing himſelf inferiour to them all, and that ſo 
much, that he oftentimes ſuffered himſelf to be call'd Aſmo dela Marca, by pretending 
either not ro underſtand , or not to regard; and this happen'd in the Congregations , by 
reaſon, he never contended with any one , to eſtabliſh his own opinion, bur alwaycs 
commended the opinions of other people. | 

Eſte, Medici, and Alexandrino went one night to Aſon;alts's Chamber , where they 
found him a bed , pretending himſelf as careleſs and indifferent , as it there were not a- 
nother perſon with him in the Conclave : being enter'd, they told him they came t» give 
him norice of their reſolution to make him Pope the next morning betimes. Montalto 
reply'd, e He Pope, a poor old man, full of infirmities , how can 1 think of the Papacy , 
_ have ſcarce time to conſider of my death ; ſo ſhort do I look upon my days , and ſo grie- 
vors my deitempers. 

The three Cardinals, as it were by conſent, told him , that God would give him life 
and ſtrength for the well Government of the Church. To which Montalto reply'd, with a 
ſickly and weak voice , That be would never bave accepted ſo great 'a charge as the Papacy 
was , if their moſt «uſtrious Lordſhips did uot firſt promiſe to aſſiit him , with their vertue 
and experience , confeſſing bis own faculties very unable for the government of the Church , 
without their help and aſſiſtavice. X 

Theſe words inflam'd the delires of theſe Cardinals, to haſten the ex2'tation of Xo. 
zalto , concluding they ſhould at their pleaſure command both Church and Court too, a5 
ſoon as he was received to the Papacy , and they were the more contident , becauſe they 
knew he had but two Nephews , ſons toa Siſter of his call'd Camilla, who were young, 
and inexperient in all kind of Peliticks, and learning. 

San Siſto underſtanding the prattice of Montalto, and knowing the ariimolity he had 
born rowards Gregory his Unkle , he had thoughts of oppoling him , but he was orer- 
come by the perſwaltons of the three Cardinals aforeſaid , and concur'd with them : Sy 
that on Wedneſday the 24th. of eApril, after thirteen days vacancy of the See, by 
comm-n conſent they choſe him Pope , who call'd himſelf So, in complacency to Car- 
dinal Sar Siſto, as ſome ſuppoſe z but the truth is , it was to renew the memory of Siſty 
the 4th. who was a Fryer of the ſame Conventual Order of Franciſcans , which he was 
of. The Cardinals Eſte, Medici, and eAlexandrino were ready to bite their thumbs, re- 
penting very much that they had made a Pope , who declar'd as ſoon 25 he was aflum'd 1 
that he had no need of Companions in the Government , and drove them all three out of 


Rome. 
Five 


ears and four months Sextus reigned in an abſolute Monarchical way, and with 
a Majeſty much contrary to tke humility he pretended when he was a Cardinal , and 
with a mannet ſo auſtere , he was a terrour to the remoteſt of his Enemies : he dy'd of a 
Malignant Feaver the 27 of Auguſt at night, in the year 1599. His Exequies of n:ne 
ye, are over , and the uſual lvlemnitics performed ; on Friday the 7th. of September, 
54 Cardinals enter'd the Conclave, divided into ſeveral faftions , buc particularly un- 
der theſe three heads , e Aontalto who commanded the Creatures of Sextus, kis Ur kle; 
Sforz.a who condudted Gregory the 1 3th's Creatures ; and the Cardinal A;canio Colonna 
who had twelve Cardinals of ſeveral places at hys devotion. 

For lix days together Aontalto, and Aſcanio Colonna us'd all their art to make Aſarco 
Antonio Colonna Pope , who was a Cardinal of great worth, and lignal vercue, againit 
whom Sforza and Borxomeo oppos'd themſelves with ſuch violence, that all the” friends 
of Colonna deſpair'd of his ſucceſs. | 

However e/ozalto being incourag'd by his Creatures , reſolv'd to perliſt , and 
tire out the Cardinals with the rediouſneſs of the Conclave, rather than recede one 
ſep from his reſolution, although the Spaniards declar'd themſelves averſe, who ex- 
horting him co name ſome other perſon, could ger no anſwer but this, that when 
he ſhould ſee the interelts of Colonna deſperate, he would throw kimſel7 upon his knees 
n betor- 
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before the Image of the Holy Ghoſt, and would draw lots as it were for a Cardinal tg 
names | 

Theſe paſſages being related to Cardinal Marco eAntonio Colonna, he went to Maon- 
zalto, and rold him, that it was nor ſuitable to the mind of a Chriſtian, to ler the Church 
continue in her Widdowhood for his ſake, or that he ſhould go about to obtrude a 
Paſt6r upon the Flock of Chriſt : adding other reaſons alſo, which ſo wrought upon 
eHontalto, that he becane inclinable to favour the intereſt of San eMarcello, a Cardi- 
nal of Genoa, call'd Gio. Battiſto Caſtagna, which deligns were laid by Cardinal Sforz.,, 
and the other Genoeſe Cardinals, who had got 2 5 votes, ro whom Aontalto being joyn'd, 
they publiſh'd all night long San Marcello to be Pope ; and on thenexr morning the 1 5 
of Sepr. being Sunday, the Scrutiny was made, in which all the votes werein his favour, 
he being made Pope 1 8 dayes after the vacancy of the See, and interrogated about his 
name, declar'd he would be call'd Urban the 7th. 

But here we muſt not omit the opinion Sexzw the 5th. had alwayes, that the Cardi- 
nal Ca5tagna was to ſucceed him in the Papacy, and many times he gave him a hint there- 
of; amongſt the reſt, going with the ſaid Cardinal to ſee a Street which he had order'd to 
be made from Santa Maria g Maggiore, to Trinita de Monti, and I know not how much 
beyond ; turning to Sar Marcello, he told him in the preſence of ſeveral Prelats, This 
way is begun by us, but will be finiſh d by you. | 

Another time, not long before his death being at Dinner, towards the latter end 
they brought in ( Pers ) Pears, he cut one in the midſt and found it rotten, he cut ano- 
ther and found it ſo too, whereupon holding the Pear in his hand, he ſaid, Ls Romagni 
ſon ſatii de Peri, e cercano Caſtagne, The Romans are weary of Pears, and had rather 
have Cheſnuts, by Pere, meaning himſelf who was of the Family of the Pererrs, and by 
Caftagne, the Cardinal Marcello of the Family of Caſtagna. 

Thirteen dayes Urban was Pope, and dy'd on the 27th. of Sept. in the morning , the 
$th, of Oftober the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave to the number of 5z. and rwa 
that went'in afterward, viz. Auſtria, ahdGaetano, who arriv'd to compleat the number 
of 54- which were divided into 7 Factions, and was the principal occaſion of the pro- 
tration of that Conclave. 

The firſt praQices were for the Cardinal Colonna, and they ſo brisk, that it was pub- 
liſh'd abroad that he was created Pope z but when ir came to a Scrutiny, his votes were 
two few, though many had offer'd themſclyes before they gave their votes. 

Colonna being out x Say Sforza, and Montalto began to ſet up -Mondovi, and were 
confident of efteRing it, becauſe he was a Cardinal very well worthy of that dignity ; 
but for all that, mo his virtues, nor their perſwaſions, could de any good, for the 
friends of Aldobrandino undertook it in his favour, preferring his virtues before any bo- 
dies ; but the Cardinals took little notice of that, their private intereſt only being their 
aim, they excluded this perſon for this reaſon, and the other for another, inſpight,of all 
the abundance of their virtue. 

Albano as ſoon as Aldobrandino was excluded, came next upon the Stage, and things 
ſcemed ſo well diſpos'd towards him, that every one concluded him Pope ; but to thar 
concord of opinions, there appear'd a proportionable ſhare of difficulties, every one be- 
lieving him incapable of the Papacy, notwithſtanding his great worth ; and indeed though 
he was but 54 years of age, his infirmities were ſuch, as oblig'd him to keep his 
Bed almoſt continually, a thing that made his EleQion a kind of ſcruple of Conſci- 
ence. 

Seven weeks were already paſt in the Ovnclave without any thing but propoſing, and 
excluding, the Spaniards, and the Florentines, not ſo much as mentioning Santa {Khoury 
na, who was ſo much in their minds, judging it beſt ro ler the Cardinals ryre themſelves 
our, and to put difficulries upon others deligns, thereby ar laſt ro facilitate their own z 
but-when they came to the {treſs of their bulineſs, they found more difficulty than they 
imagin'd : Cardinal Revere was put into the ballance againſt him, a man of great learnin 
and integrity of life, belides good experience in matters of policy ; but his hopes laſted 
nor long neither, he was forc'd alſo to lay down, as well as his Neighbours, who - were 
in a better predicament. 

To 
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To rakt away this great diſcrepancy of opinions, it was thought fit to ſeleR f__ 


perſon. + ; ; 
The Spaniards had ſeveral times attempted with great Artifice, ro make Paleotro 


Pope, a Cardinal full of all requilite qualicies ro make an excellent Pope, and though 
he had many Cardinals aguiriſt him, he miſt very narrowly one morning of being crea- 
red, ſome running for friend{hips ſake, others that they might not appear his profeſs'd 
enemies, inſomuch that there were a greater number of Cardinals in the Chappel, than 
was neceſſary ro make him Pope; the chiet of his Domeſticks imprudently upon this, 
without expeCting the Scrutiny, publiſh'd ic abruptly that he was already created, (o thar 
ſcveral Couriers were ſent to know the news, and all the people were got into Saint 
Peters. 

But when they came to the Scrutiny, poor Paleorto had bur 1 7 votes, and in the A. 
ceſs ( which was the firſt time ir began to be given ) he could come bur to 14. receivin 
his excluſtion, wich ſuch circumſtances of diſdain, as perhaps have not been heard of be. 
fore, and with no little mortification to the Spaniards. 

After this, Cardinal Sant Quattro was recommended, a great Divine, a great Pgli- 
rician, and well pra&tis'd in affairs of che Courr, where he had been for abcve 52 years in 
continual employment in the Congregations; bur God Almighty ( who had reſery'd 
tha: greatneſs for another time ) rook away the neceſlary means of his EleRion in this 
Conclave. | 

* Cardinal Montalzo laſt of all, ( who had the greateſt party, being follow'd by 26 
Cardinals ) reſolv'd ro put an end to theſe diſcords, by promoring the Cardinal of Cre- 
mona, in whoſe perſon the Spaniards, and Sforza, had declar'd they would concur. On 
the 4ch of December at nighr, he went himlelf ro carry the news of his reſolution, g0- 
ing up and down all night long, diſtributing ſuch things as were neceſlary, and calling his 
vores together as much as he could pofhibly. In the morning berimes, in the company of 
Cardinal Sforz.a, he with many others, went to his Chamber, and conducted him to the 
Chappel where the Scrutiny was made with open votes , he receiv'd the ſuffrages of all 
of chem in this manner, but gave his own for Cardinal Cecano. The Adoration was Pub- 
liſh'd ro the people in the uſual Balcony, with the name of Gregory the 1.4th.which laying 
alide his own name Nicholas, he took upon him as ſoon as the Scrutiny was over. And 
thus Gregory the 14th. was choſen, after two months and nine dayes vacancy of the See, 
and rwo whole months recluſion of the Conclave. 

After a tedious licknefs of many dayes, and after he had been many times thought 
dead, Gregory dyed at laſt on T xeſaay the 1 5th. of October 1591. having Reigned ten 
months and ten dayes. There were 65 Cardinals in the Sacred Colledge, but there en- 
ter'd into the Conclave ( which began the 2 5th. of Oftober ) bur 56. nine of them bein 
abſent by reaſon of their diſtance, wiz. threein France, three in Spain, one in Poland 
one in Afalta, and the other in Lorain : before they enter'd into the Conclave, it was 
the common opinion, not of the Cardinals-only, but of the people in general, that Car- 
dinal Facchwrertts 1would certainly be Pope, and their opinion was much confirm'd, 
when in the diſtribution of the Chambers, which is done by lots, Facchinerti's Chamber 
-happen'd to fall exaRtly in the ſame place where the Popes Chair us'd :0 ſtand in the 
Conliſtory dayes; belides which there was alſo another good Omen, which was, that 
whilſt they were bulie in the Church of Saint Petey abeut the Adoration of Gregory the 
14th. his Mirer fell oft, by 1 know not what accident, and happen'd to relt upon the 
head of Facchinetii, whereupon the Pope himſelt ſaid ro him, You ſhall be our Suc- 
ceſſor. 
_—_ were two FaCtions the moſt prevalent in the Conclave, that of the Spaniards 
manag'd by Cardinal Aezdozz4, and that of Montalto which conlilted of twenty. The 
Spaniards had no great difficulty to exclude all the Competitors which they did not affe®, 
and to'include one of their own followers, e Hontalto being oblig'd in ſeveral reſpetts, 
rogratifie that Crown, from which he had — ogg many Advantages, and injoy'd many 
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rivil in the Kingdoms the Spaniards were poſleſs'd of ; beſides which, his Brother 
Don oo had he the Principality of Celavo in the Catholick State ; all which 
put together, ingag'd him not to relinquiſh his affeRion to Spain. 

The Spaniards being ſecure in all this, and knowing according to the ſubtilty of their 
principles, that they were able wirhout conttoverlie ro govern the Conclave, and make 
a Pope at their pleaſure z they ſignify'd ro HMontalto his Catholick Majeſties intention to 
make Antonio Facchinetts ( who was Cardinal d; Santiquattro ) Pope, and therefore 
they deſir'd his moſt Iiluſtrious Lordſhip ro concur with them in the EleRion of a per- 
ſon ſo exquiſitely worthy, and proper for the Government of the Church in ſuch times 
as thoſe, 

e Hontalto immediately conſented, without making any trial of his creatures, or at. 
tempting to try the fortune of his friends, ſo that his anſwer being return'd, and favou- 
rable to their ns, the Spaniards, Mendozza, Sforza, Borromeo, Gaetano, the two 
Colenna's, eAſcanio, and eAMarco, eAntonio, eMattei, Lancelotto, and others wenc 
to the Chamber of e.Hontalto, and taking him out, with the greateſt part of the follow- 
ers ( who were already come together at the congratulations of the others ) into the 
Chamber of Facchinetrs, where ſeveral others were met before, and particularly Sfon- 
drato and his Adherents, the 2 gth. of Ogober in the morning. | bo 

Medoz.za, and Sforza, took Santi. Quattro under the arm, and conduRted hitn to Pau- 
lina's Chappel, whether even thoſe who had the Gour, and kept their beds, made them- 
ſelves be carry'd, to have the honour to give him their votes, which votes were given 
open, and he afterwards publiſh'd to the people by the name of Innocent the gth., 

This Conclave may þe ſaid to be the beſt, and moſt peaceable, that ever was ſeen, 
many things concurring to make it wonderfull z the firſt was the ſhortneſs of time, the 
See being vacant but 1 3 dayes, and the Conclave continued but three , the ſecond, the 
quality: of the perſon, as being moſt worthy of ſo honourable a dignity , the third, thar 
though there were ſeventeen Cardinals pretenders, and of great reputation in the Col- 
ledge, yet there was but one as it were ſpoken of ; and laſt of all, that all FaRions 
ſhould comply with the Spamards, and make a Pope according to their direQions. 

Innocent lived but two months, and dy'd the 2gth. of December ; and the uſual dayes 
of ſolemnizing his obſequies being paſt, 52 Cardinals enter'd the Conclaye on the 10th. 
of Fanuary, all of them divided in their inclination, ſo that many belicv'd it was im- 
poſlible bur the EleRion of this Pope mult be with great difficulties, and diſturbances, 
ſeeing _ in ſo ill a way. Yet the Spaniards made no. doubt to finiſh it in three 
dayes, as they had done the Conclave betore, having gain'd the YVenerians alreatly, and 
looking upon Montalto as their own, who as rhey preſum'd conld do no leſs than follow 
the = 6 of their King, ſecing that he injoy'd an annual Rent of above 50000, 
Crowns in his Dominions. | 

The firſt day therefore the Spaniards began their praRtices very eagerly for Santa Se- 
verina, having gain'd Montalto alſo, who promis'd ro m_— all his intereſt with his 
party in favour of the ſaid Santa Severina. There were 3z Cardinals in the Conclave 
for the Eleion of that perſon, and wwerty for his Excluſion z but they ſo united 
and firm for his Excluſion, that there was never ſeen in a Conclave, ſo invincible a com- 
bination. 

The Spaniards try'd all wayes, promiſes, offers, threats, ſtratagems, and at laſt 
with Meontalto they left no ſtone unturned, that might mollifie the excluders, and pre- 
vail with them to give their votes for Montalto ; but all was to no purpoſe, and there- 
fore ſeeing things , 4 ren they took up another expedient, but with no ſmall diſplea- 
| ſure to Santa Severina who was already by ſeveral ſaluted Pope. 

- But before they came to any other reſolution, having gain'd three Cardinals more to 
their 32. and made them up 35. which was exa&tly two thirds, which were neceſſary to 
the Creation of a Pope, they pitch'd'upon a day when the excluders were careleſs and 
diſpers'd, and without much noiſe ſhut themſelves into the Chappel, with intention to 
make Santa Severina Pope, with open votes; but it being underſtood by Sforza, Sfor- 
drato, Aquaviva, Borromeo, and Altemps, who were the chief of the a em they 


flew immediately to the Chappel, bearing impetuouſly at the doors, and proceng a 
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Nullry ſo fiercely, that they which were within, to prevent the inconvenience which 
might follow, open'd the doors ; where when they were enter'd, they doub!'d the crycs 
of their proteſtation of Nullity, 
Santa Severina full of humility and moderation ſaid, 1f I be occaſion of all tbeſe ru. 
mours, open the door of the Conclave, for I will go out with all ( if that may quict 
this ſtorm. Cardinal Sforza's coming into the Chappe), rurn'd ſome of their votes, in- 
ſomuch'that the favourors of Santa Severina, perliſting ſtill ro come to a Scrutiny, of 35 
which they thought they had, they had but 28 only that ſtuck ro him, | 

Santa Severina by this means being perfeRly out of hopes, Madruccio was propos'd, 
but without any ſucceſs ; after him Como, and Peleorto, were in nomination but with as 
little fortune as the other, in ſundry reſpeRts, after which it was negotiated for Colonna, 
Salviati, Mondows, and Ruſticuccs, but to no more purpoſe than the reſt. 
" The excluders of Santa Severiza, to free themſelves | 4. a continual jealouſie where- 
with they were agitated, reſolv'd to ſend ro Montalto, and to let him know then when 
he reſoly'd to create a Pope out of his own creatures, that they would condeſcend with 
all their hearts, and he ſhould have all their votes ; which meſſage was carry'd ro Aon- 
zalro by Cardinal Borromeo, and receiv'd with great ſatisfaRion. 

eAlontdlto had already plac'd his thoughts upon Cardinal eAldobrandino, forthe wor- 
thineſs of his qualicies, and for the great eſteem the Sacred Colledge had of his perſon ; 
he made choice of him, and propos'd him to them from the bottom of his heart : his in- 
clinations being known, all thoſe Cardinals who ſent firſt ro him, and made him char 
propoſition, embracing the rydings with great joy, defir'd him to proceed in the delign 
with all poſlible expeiion. 

Montalto began immediately to ſet his Engines a work, and to communicate his reſo!:- 
tions to his creatures, which he found all molt readily diſpos'dzafterwards he went to 34- 
druccio,who had a great party, in the Conclave but had no goad correſpondence with 4/- 
brandino; yet conlidering the merit of the perſon, and waving his particular paſſions, 
he declar'd himſelf in favour of Aldobrandino, and went to him ro his Chamber, where 
he found him full of ſo much modeſty, that though he ſaw himſelf as good as Pope al- 
ready, yet he ſhew'd not the leaſt roken of ambition or joy ; bur on the contrary, ke 
ſeem'd more deſirous to avoid, than acquire the Papacy. 

Montalto publiſhing thorough the Conclave, the common reſolution of making e!- 
dobrandino Pope, the Cardinals went unanimouſly to his Chamber the 3oth, of Fannary 
at night, inthe year 1592. and taking him out with incredible applauſe, they conduRed 
him to the Chappel of Paulina, where by a publick Scrutiny he was Ele&ed Pope by 
the vores of all the Cardinals, with unimaginable concord,afcer the See had been vacant 2 
month, and the Conclave ſhur up 20 dayes. 

The EleQtion being made, he fell down upon his knees before the Altar of the .Chap- 
pel ; and the Maſters of the Ceremonies, asking him according to the uſual manner, 
whether he accepted the Eleion z he gave them no anſwer, but wich his tears, which 
the Cardinals beholding, anfwer'd for him, Tes, Tes, be accepts it. But che Maſters of 
the Ceremonies inſiſted, that it was neceſſary he ſhould confirm it with his own mouth z 
after a thouſand proteſtations to Heaven he confirm'd ir, and being ask'd his name, he 


ſaid he would be call'd Clement the 8ch. he was publifh'd with incredible acclamations of * 
the people, and it may be ſaid that he was the third Pope made by Cardinal Afontalto, © 


which added no ſmall reputation to the Nipotiſme of Szxtus. 

Clement liv'd 1 3 years and a month, anddy'd to the great regret of all Chriſtendome, 
in the year 1 605, the 3d. of March, his Funeral was celebrated moſt ſumpruouſly with 
univerſal tears and lamentation, after which in the evening the 14th. of the ſaid May, 
69 Cardinals went into the Conclave, in order to the Ele&ion of a new Pope, one of 
Pi; the 4th. which was Como the Dean, four of Gregory the 1 3th. eleven of SExtus, 
five of Gregory the 1 4th. one of Innocent the gth. which was his Nephew Santi Quattro, 
and eight and thirty of Clements, of whom there were 25 who follow'd eAldobrandino 
with great affeioa, as the chief of the Clementines, 

The greateſt practices were for Baronius and Bellermine , but Raronins being ſupported 
by eAldobrandine, who was follow'd by a great number of Cardinals ; in the Scrutinies 
Which 
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which were made, he had alwayes more votes than all the reſt of the Competitors, ha- 
ving had 30 at one time, 31 at another, and 32 at a third ; but in four Scrutinies which 
they had, he could never arrive at two thirds, by reaſon of the brisk oppolition made by 
the Spaniards, Montalro and others. 

The Cardinal de Fo who had no other deſign but to make a Pope to the ſatis- 
faion of his King, deMring of Baronixs, began his praftices for Fiorenza, and he 
knew how to manage them ſo well, that all difficulties overcome, he prevail'd, that on' 
the firſt of eApril, after 29 dayes vacancy of the See, all the Cardnals went to the 
Chamber of Fivrenzaand ſaluring him Pope, conduRted him to the Chappel,where they 
gave their open votes; and thus Alexander di Medici was made Pope by the name of Leo 
the 11th. and publiſh'd to the people who had underſtood his EleQtion the Evening 
before. 

The joy of the Friends and Relations of Leo, laſted not long, for he dy'd 25 dayes 
after his creation : the ſuddenneſs of his death, made many believe, that the ſame Car- 
dinals being ſtill in Rome, divided into their old faRions, and full of the obſtinacy of the 
laſt Conclave , that tor theſe reaſons the Eleftion of the next Pope would be difficult 
and long, and not without clamour and diſorder. | 

But for all theſe conjeCures, humane imagination was overſway'd by Celeſtial influ- 
ence, for the Cardinals entring the Conclave the 1oth. of May, to the number of 5, 
e Aladruzzo, and Marcello b_ lick without : they diſcharged themſelves from their 
old combinations, the Spaniards —_—_— a particular body, dividing themſelves from 
their Colleagues the firlt of all. Then the French thought good ro withdraw themſelves 
from their allyance which they had made with eAldobranazno in the laſt Conclave, and 
{tand upon their own legs, eAſontalto, Farneſe, Sforza, Eſte. Santi Qnattro, Sfondra- 
ro, and Viſconti, united themſelves, and their dependants, and made up a body of 'z1 
votes : eAldobrandino continued in his uſual Monarchy with 26 vores at his devotion. 

The delign and obje&t of all theſe Faftions, was the ſame with the deſign of the Iaſt 
Conclave, that is, to procure advantages every one to himſelf, ro keep their Enemies 
as far from the Papacy as they could, and to advance their friends as much as was polli- 
ble; but with this ditterence, rhat in the other conclave, the aim of the Colleagues,was 
( 1 mean the Colleagues againſt Aldobrandino ) to exclude all the creatures of Aldobran- 
dino, though they were their friends, whereas in this, they were only for chooling out a 
friend, let him be of whoſe FaRtion he would. 

The Papal Cardinals were many, five, creatures of e Hontalto, viz. Pinells, eAſcols, 
Saoli, Camerino, and eMontalpano; ten of Aldobrandino's, Baromus, Bianchetto, Ari. 
gone, Panfilio, Bellarmine, Ginnaſio, San Marcello, Toſco, Borgheſe, and Saint Clement; 
and Como, and Virona, who were neuters, and would not enter into any Faftion. Of 
theſe, ſome were excluded by the Spaniard for their intereſt, ſvrne by the French for 
theirs, others by Aldobrandsno for his, and others by the Colleagues for private reaſons, 
and perhaps more capriccious than prudent. 

The greateſt praftices were begun by Aldobrandino in Toſco's behalf, and perhaps with 
greater ardour than was ever ſeen before in the Conclave; and becauſe the Spaniards, and 
French, he diſcerned, were favourable enough, he made after a great deal of clamour and, 
dilpute,all his creatures meet one day in the Fountain Gallery, and then diſcover'd his re- 
ſolution to carry Toſco to the Chappel, and create him Pope. 

But this advice was not approv'd by Sforza, perſwading him to uſe the utmoſt of his 
power to gain e Hontalto, without whoſe concurrence, there would be nothing done. 
Aldobrandino was perſwaded for the preſent, bur ir laſted not long, for in the morning 
betimes being aflur'd of 35 votes, certain, and profeſs'd, belides orhers who had pro- 
mis'd to concur upon a neceſſity of rwo or three votes; he went into the Chappel with 
the Cardinals, reſolying _— to come to a Scrutiny, and leaye out all the excluders of 
Toſco ; who having news of all this, they took up Baronins by the way, and carrying 
him into another corner of the{Chappel, they cry'd out, Here is the Pope ; Aldobran- 
dino's party ſhewing of Toſco about, and crying out, He is here. 

This dayes inſolence was very great, both on the one ide and the other, every one en- 
deavouring to draw the Cardinals from their partics, not only with perſwalions, but 

with 
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with juglings, and the ſtrength of their hands ; ſo'that in the controverlie, Serafino was 
hurr in che arm, and F:ſconts tumbled upon the ground, who being angry, got up and 
cry'd, I would not makg a Poye at this rate, though 'twere Saint Peter himſelf. and went 
out immediately ; bur rhe two parties continuing obſtinace, had given order t©+ have 
meat brought them into rhe Chappel, and ſeveral Tables were preparing, when e/170n- 
ralto fearing Toſco would be choſen ar laſt, he went to eAldobrandino and told him, That 
for his pert be would joyn with him for any wher of his creatures but Toſco, ye. though the 
promotion of San Clement ſhould be re-aſſum'd, who was excluded by him before ; and fo 
they fell upon the ſaid practice. 

To be ſhort, this 1 ſhall ſay, that that day ſeveral were very near the Papacy ; Toſco 
was excluded by the favourers of Baronius ; Barons by the Adherents of Tojco. San 
Clement was look'd upon as certain to be Pope, aud perhaps was nearer it than. either ot 
the other, had not Cardinal Farneſes perſwaſions prevented his Ele&tion. The Frezch, 
who with more pradence than all of them, ſtood neuter in all this clutter, were advis'd 
to-make Serafino Pope, and to go forth of the Conclave with the reputation of having 
made a French Pope ; but they would nor venture, though the common opinion, as 
was afterwards reported, was, that if they had try'd, they had certainly carry'd ir. 

Ar laſt Aldobrandino being inſpir'd, as we ought ro believe, by the Holy Ghoſt, re- 
ſolv'd to pur an end to theſe icandals, and the rather, becauſe a report ran about the Ci- 
ty, that the Cardinals were together by the ears, and had beaten and batrer'd one ano- 
ther bravely ; for this r&ſon, he propos'd to Montalto, and the reſt of the Excluders of 
his creatures, the Cardinal Borgheſe, a perſon look'd upon by him as the moſt affeiv- 
nate of all his creatures ; which propoſition was acceptable both ro eAſontales, the Sp. 
miards, and the French, who went all to him, conducted him from his Chamber to the 
Chappel, ( ſome little difficulries being firſt remov'd ) and ſo on the ſeventeenth of Xay, 
after 1 9 dayes vacancy of the See, Camillo Borgheſe was (aluted and eleQed Pope, by a 
general vote, in the 5 3d: year of his age, he being the youngeſt of all- the Cardinals 
which ſtood for the Papacy, and being asKk'd his name, he told rhem he would be call'd 
Paul the 5th. and with that name he was publiſh'd to the people. 

Paul being dead the 28h. of Fanuary 1621, after he had been 16 years in the Pontifical 
Chair. The uſual obſequies being over, on the 8th. of Febrxary 52 Cardinals divided 
into 5 FaRtions, enter'd the Conclave ; the firſt was Montalto's, who was follow'd by 
five which were his creatures ; the ſecond was Aldobrandino's, who had nine ; the third 
Borgheſe, who had twenty ſeven , the fourth of the Spaniards which conlitted bur of 
three; and the 5th. of the French, who had bur one Cardinal only : belides which there 
were the Cardinals edict, Farneſe, Sforza, and Efte, who every one made a Fai(tion for 

himſelf, | 

Being enter'd into the Conclave, all theſe FaQtions reduc'd themſelves to two ; che 
firſt and greateſt was Borgheſe's, who was follow'd by the Spaniards, Afontalro, Aeaics, 
Efte, and Farneſe ; the other was Aldobrandino's, who had on his lide the French, Ub./- 
dino, Orſio, and two or three Cardinals, ſegregate trom the other Faftions, 

Borgheſe began the promotion of Cardinal —_— with great impeiuotiry, and be- 
cauſe it was ſo violent, it laſted but a day, eAlaobrandino, Orſino, and Ubaldino, ap- 
pearing as fierce for his cxclulion : in ſhorc, there were above twenty excluders, and the 
rather, becauſe Campora being z proteſs'd enemy to the Republique of Yemce, the Se- 
nate had writ to three of their Cardinals, that they ſhould by no means concur with ſuch 
a perſon, unleſs they had a mind to be declar'd Rebels, and all their Families. 

Borgbeſe in the mean time found out an occafion of diſcourling with Cardinal Ubaidius 
who made the greateſt noiſe againſt Campora of them all ; he endeavour'd to perſwade 
him to change his thoughts, and to remember his obligations to Paul the 5th. his Unckle, 
from whoſe hands he r:ceiv'd his Cap : urging that he ought not to ſhew himſelf his 
profeſs'd enemy, by denying to concur with him mm the FleRion of one of his creatures. 
True it is, reply'd Ubaldino, 1 have, and will ſtill do my urmoſt againſt Campers : nor 
that I deny to ſecond your Eminence in any of your creatures, but becauſe 1 know the 
perſon unworthy of (uch a degree ,; and it you will make experiment of my fidelicy, and 


that I am not otherwiſe ingrgtctull ro his memory who gave me my Cap, change your 
perſon, 
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perſon, and chooſe another amongſt ſo many of your creatures, as, are worthy of that 
honour ; adding ſome other words , more particular and expreſs, and naming of his 
creatures, eHullino, Lanti, Creſcentius, and eAracels, and at laſt he told him if he 
reſoly'd ro name Ludevsſio, he would oblige himſelf, not only to aſſiſt him with his own 
vote, bur he would draw off all the oppoſers of Campora, to Ludoviſio's (ide. 

To this Borgbefe reply'd , that he would not name one out of the Conclave , ſeei 
he was then in his Bithoprick of Bologna ; but that which was moſt ſtrange, was, whil 
Borgheſe was ſpeaking theſe very words , news was brought in, that Zudoviſio was then 
at the door of the Conclave , whether his friends were running to receive him : from 
whence Ubaldino took the courage to ſay , and.now your Eminence cannot but name 
him. ns 

Borgheſes heart was on fire , to ſee the Excluders ſo violent againſt him ; ſo that he 
went to the chief of the Spaniards , and concluded with them , that all the Eardinals 
who had any affetion to Campora, were to be call'd, and to reſolve upon the laſt courſe 
that was to be taken, and if by accident they ſhould have votes enough, they ſhould make 
the EleRion, both with ſuffrages, and acceſs. | 

The Excluders having notice of all this, they mer in the Chamber of Cardinal Bevilac- 
qua ; particularly Orſine, Sforza, Ubaldino, Fonts, and Pio, who were they which inſti- 
gatcd the reſt : Now whilſt Aldebrandino and his party were ſtudying the exaltation of 
Campora, and what way they were to compaſs his EleQion , the other Lords were 
conlidering what allegation they were to uſe , even in the Chapel , for the Excluſion of 
the ſaid Campora : Amongſt other contrivances , it,was reſolv'd they ſhould cry out 
with a loud voice , that he was altogether unworthy of the Popedom , in reſpe& of the 
great offences of his youth , his Homicides, his Simonies, and other things ; of which 
they produc'd the Proceſſes in the Conclave , to make his guilt evident to all the Cardi- 
nals : To which it was added , that Campora being a profeſt Enemy to France , and the 
State of Venice, to make him Pope , would be no leſs than to put the publique peace 
of Italy in danger, and be perhaps the deſtrution both of Chriſtendome and the 
Church. 

Bur theſe things were not publiſh'd , as was reſolv'd , in the publique Chapel , only 
the Cardinal Fxcluders were there , went up and down, and made lony harangues a- 
bout the Conclave ; However the heads of the FaQtion reſoly'd upon a Scrutiny , in 
which Bellarmine had the greateſt number of Votes , and which is moſt wonderful, there 
were not above three for Campora : In ſo much that Pignatell; , a great friend of Borgbe- 
ſes (aid ro him , This #s their «Maſter. piece, let us think of another : and Orſino being very 
well pleas'd , went out of the Chapel , diſcourling with. Vbaldino of a bulineſs they 
themſelves could not have expeRed. 

The promotion of Campora being found ſo difficult , eAſontalto, Urſino and Ubaldino 
went together to Borgheſe , intreating him to name another perſon, and not to think a- 
ny longer of one, who was belov'd but by very few , and thoſe only in order to Borghe- 
ſes ſervice. Borgheſe was already reſolv'd to make Ludoviſio Pope, and therefore gave 
them only this anſwer, That the Pope was made, and that was Ludovilio ; which rejoyc'd 
them all ſv much, that they went immediately ro his Chamber, and forcing him with 
their congratulations to the Chappel, the EleQion was made, and all the votes on his 
fide, eAlexander Ludoviſio remaining Pope, after ſo great, but ſhort a contention, for 
the See was vacant bur 14 dayes. He would needs be call'd Gregory, though Borgheſe de- 
fir'd him to ſuffer himſelf to be call'd eAlexander. > 

Two years and three months Gregory liv'd, and dyed the, 8th. of July 1624, his exe- 

vies being performed, the Cardinals enter'd 52 into the Conclave, the 19th, of the ſaid 
Fl, and the next day there came in two or three more. 

The Faftions of Cardinals were five, one of the French, one of the Spaniards, one of 
the Neutral or Independent Cardinals, another of the creatures of Pal the 5th. and the 
laſt of the creatures of Gregory the 1 5th. but theſe two laſt were the greateſt, and had 
moſt followers, and were manag'd, the one by Cardinal Borgbeſe, the other by Car- 
dinal Ludoviſi, it being in the power of either of rhem, to chooſe, or exclude, who 


they pleas'd. 
The 
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The pretending Cardinals were many, three of S;xrs the 5:h's creation, Sauls, Monts, 
and Borromeo ; three others of Clement the 8th's, Bandino, Ginnafo, and e adrozy ; 
eleven of 'Paul the 5th. e Mellin, Caraffa, Barbarino, Lants, Verallo, Aſcols. ciracels, 
Campora, Santa Suſanna, Cennins, and Scaghia; and three vt Gregory the lait, which were 
Gaetano, Sagrato, and Sant Severino. 

Cardinai Borgbeſe finding himſelf back'd by ſo many Pretenders, and with ſo nume- 
rous a party, he reſolv'd nor only to be pertinacious in the Eleftion of one of his own 
Creatures, but not ſo much as to conſent to the nomination of any, unleſs of his parti- 
cular Friends : Lxdoviſio's deligns were clear otherwiſe, for ſeeing his three Papable 
Creatures not like tv ſucceed at that time, and himſelf at the head of a FaQtion of 
Cardinals, though numerous, yet drawn together from this place, and from the 
other; he pretended only to ele& ſome worthy perſon, but above all, one that was 
an Enemy to Borgheſe, who was his Enemy ; or at leaſt, if that could nor be obrain'd, 
to endeavour to place it upon ſome body, in whom for the univerſality of afteRion, and 
his inditf-rence to all parties, there could be no occalion of jealoulie either to the one 
ſide or the other. 

But to lay alide all the reaſons of either (ide, for the Incluſion or Excluſion of the 
Papable Creatures ; | ſhall ſay, that there was not ore perſon 1gnorant, that in Barbarino 
all the qualities were reiplendent which are neceſſary in a good Pope, viz. goodnels of 
life, variety of learning, and prudence, experienc'd in all manner of bulinels, all which 
virtues were fo equally conſp:cuous in him, it was not known to which of them the pre- 
heminence was to begiven, 

However many people thought it difficult ro overcome ſo many impediments, as 
they muſt meer withall, who thould endeavour to take away the Papacy out of his 
hands, whoſe virtues deſerv'd it ſo well. The greateſt obſtruticn againſt him was, 
the diftidence the Spaniards had of him, by realyn of his inclination 'to the French, 
amongſt whom he nad twice been Nuntio, once in Ordinary, and another time 
in Excraordinary. The (uſp'icion the Great Duke had of all the Families of the 
Noble Florentines in general, but of the Barbarino's more particalarly, who in 
the time when it Was+2 Republick, did not hold a due correſpondence with the 
Houle of eAſcdics. Thelintle inclination Cardinal Borgheſe had alwayes ſhewn to 
him, founded upon ſome falſe informations of the ſeverity and rigour of his nature, 
( which was indeed alwayes lincere in matters of Juſtice ) when he refus'd ro gratifie 
the recommendcations of Borgheſe in the Signature, exculing himſelf and declaring, thar 
in ſuch a Court as that, there ovght to be no place, but tor the recommendations 
of Juſtice. 

The open Enmities which had paſs'd berwixt him and the Duke d; Bracciano, Paulo 
Orſmo; and Cardinal Montalto, by which means he became an Enemy to two Cardinals 
more, Orſino and Peretts, the molt confiderable in the Conclave. 

All theſe things put rogether, made a kind of Medley of Contraditions amongſt the 
Cardinals, when they diicours'd of Berbarino, and the racher, becaule the reſt of the 
Pretenders exc!uded him, to promote rherm(elves : But at laſt inſtructed by the Counſel 
of the Divine providence, the Cardinals reſolv'd to charge their opinions, on the ſame 
day our Saviour was transfigur'd, which was on the 6th. of Augi?, and. being aſſembled 
on that day, they pur an end to the vacancy of the See, which had laſted 28. dayes, the 
17. in which they were ſhur up in the Conclave being included, creating Aſaffes Barbarino 
Pope, whom they judg'd the moſt worthy of all, co-fultain the Charge ot the Univerlal 
Empire. OT 

There were preſent at-the Scrutiny 52. Cardinals, with the Votes which they took 
of the Cardinal heads, in the Chamber del Infirmsz bur in numbering the 'Suffrages 
they found they wanted one, without knowing how, it.came to paſs: Some ſaid it was 
of. na importance, bur the majur part afti-m'd/ that. 4. was neceiſary ro give the due 
perfe&tion.to the. Eleftion : $0 as the Lottery was. nenew'd, and not one receded from 
his former Vote ; there were fifry of themgnaming Aarbarmo almol(t inthe {ame words, 


there -being/ bur one Negwive, given ta. Gardinal a/Helzno, and bis own Which he + 


gave to the Cardinal Deacon. In this manner «fee was receiv'd to the Ponti-, 
Oo Ecate, 
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Gare in the 55th. year of his age, and which is more, he was of a luſty and robuſt com- 


leon. 

n This EleRion, to ſpeak the truth, was held one of the moſt conſiderable which was 
ever ſeen, in many pol, bur particularly for the number of Cardinals, antient and 
Papable, who ſeeing ſo young a perſon created, loſt all hopes of ever ſecing another 
Conclave, and obtaining at another time, what they could not ger at this; . nor were 
they miſtaken, he I Dage, thought the leaſt of dying, of any thing ; and 
ic was ſtrange, for he lived ſo long, till all che reſt of the Competitors in his Conclave, 
were gone into the other world, except Caraffa only. 

Barbarino having receiv'd the Papacy, and which is conſiderable, without being twice 
demanded, as Clement the 8th. had been , he fell down before the Altar to give God 
thanks for the great bleſſing he had received , but mn by the Cardinal Dean, that 
it was convenient afore all things that he ſhould chooſe his name, which having done al- 
ready in his heart, he told him he would be call'd by the name of Urban the eighth. 

In the year 1644. the 29th. of Fuly Urbandyed, after he had reigned 21 years and 
ſome months ; his Obſequies paſt, the Cardinals enter'd into the Conclave the gth. of 
eAnguſt , to the number of 66, divided into four FaRtions, one of French, another of 
Spaniards, a third of Neutrals, and a fourth of Barbarins, which conliſted of more 
than 30 Cardinals, and it is certain there was never any Faftion ſo numerous. 
In the ſhutting up of this Conclave, there was a great breach berwixt the 
Barbarini , and the Duke Savells, Marſhal of that Conclave, they pretending ic 
belong'd ro Don Tadeo , to keep the Keys of the Conclave, as he was PreteRt of Rome, 
a_ thing they could not determine z but the Colledge order'd they ſhould remain for 
this time in the hands of Savells, till the new Pope ſhould publiſh his particular decree in 
the caſe. 

The next day which was the tenth, the firſt Scrutiny was not made according to the 
Order in the Bull, by reafon the diſpute about the Keys protraRed the clauſure, inſo- 
much that they were forc'd to begin it late at night ; in which, Cardinal eFrbenoe,, head 
of the Spaniſh Fation, conliſting of 24 Cardinals, play'd his part ſo, that he brake the 
deligns of the Barbarini, who were confident the ſame day to have gone out of the Con- 
clave with a Pope of their own, whom they belicy'd would have been Saccherr;, in whoſe 
behalf, all their deſigns were intended. 

The Sp«niſb Faftion thought it, expedient to give their votes alwayes to the Car- 
dinals of the old Colledge, which were Lants, Cennino, Creſcenzio , Cappori , Benti- 
voglie, and Roma; fo that in many Scrutinies, theſe Cardinals were honour'd, 
ſome time this, ſometimes that, with ſeveral votes. Ir is not to be imagin'd what 
wayes were us'd by the Barbarins to make Sacchetts Pope, and what the Spaniards 
fqund to exclude him ; it is ſufficient, that afrer many dayes being in the Con- 
clave, and after innumerable projets and deligns , the Barbarmm ſeeing they 
could not compaſs the creation of Sacchetrs , endeayvour'd to make Fiorenza 
Pope, who was a creature of theirs, which.had deſery'd well of their Family , 
but he having no reputation in the Conclave, nor credit amongſt the Papabl: 
Cardinals, they delifted from that enterprize likewiſe , and the rather be- 
cauſe the French Faction would not admic_ him, as a perſon not at all ac- 
ceptable to Cardinal e Hazarine; belides . which , he was excluded publiquely 
by eHontalto, .with particular; diſguſt to. eAlbernoz.,, not that he loved bim, 
bur that being head of the Speniſb Faftion , he would not have had the 
Excluſion paſt but by his participation; of which Fation «Hontalto was one of 
the - IR Members. This bulineſs occalion'd ſome words betwixt eAſontalto, and 

Afterwards the Cardinals Altzers,. e Mons, 2nd Filomarino, were propos'd, but with- 
out any foundation z from whence'many people: Colleted, that it was done more to 
procraſtinate, and ſpin out the Conclave, than'out of any real deſire they had to have 
any of them choſen z and tharrhe rather, becaufe they obſerv'd no great zeal either in 
the Excluders, or Includers, -but'a certain coolneſs and indifference, as if they pretended 
roplay, and did not play at all. ._ - f 2 
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Cardinal Cennino, created by Paul the5th. being Procurator of the Order 04 the Cop. 
ventual Fathers, was neareſt the Papacy of any of them, except Sxcchertt , boar the wy < 
ſitions of the Barbarim alone, did not fo much prevail agam!t lm, as the donbe vthic hs 
rormented ſeveral Cardinals who recommended him. They hd the memory of Srxr 
the 5th. who had been of the'ſame Order, and was call'd Fr. Felice, rom $1oth in their 
minds: Not but that the ſaid Sixty was a goud Pope for the Church, and perhaps one 
of the be(t have been ſeen in the Vatican 3 but becauſe he was not 2 g00d Pope For the 
Cardinals, his humour. being ro Govern alone, without any < companions _- Wherofnren 
the Culledge were attraid of talling into thitt' precipice 2W2in, and remain excluded "Min 
the Dominion. | 

Ar length Cardinal Pamphilis being named by Cardinal Zarbarino, and his oratifes 

un on /alll hands in his behalf, he refus'd with great moderation to be pr. 1.1% ” 
Cardinal eAnthonio did not name him, who for ſome particular interetts of tis can had 
procur'd his Exclulion by the French. eAnthonio deny'd it, and declainyd birce; y 
ayainſt his Brother Franciſco , but ar laſt laying alide all precence of dill, or ole 
feejny he could not ſecure his Excltftion, he conſented ro name Pamphilio, after an in 
finite number of perſwations and promiſes, both from Franciſco h!s Brother, and Car- 
dinal Parzirolo his Friend z and the better to recover the tavour of Pamphilio, he browgh 
or the Marquets at San Simon, the King of France's Ambatlidor, to approve lis ret 
Imions, by the mediation of Cardinal Teodols, and the Marquels of San Y:to his Brother : 
buc the truth 1s, there were {om treaties and promiles in the caſe, which iavour'd a lictls 
of Simony. 

The 1 5th. bf September, though Bichs and Lione labour'd his Exclulion, 45 much 25 
was pollible, there were 50. Cardinals went to the Chamber of 'Panphiho, ty con- 
gratulate his Papacy, as if he were choſen already ; which fo alter'd the minds of 
Bichi and Lone, and all the reſt oft the Excluders, that they all retolv'd ro (utmir 
and humble themielves ro the fortune of Pamphilio, and went theretorc ty jovn rh =. 
ſelves ro thac Troop of Cardinals which was rejoycing mn Pamphilio's Chunber, trom 
whence they condufted him to the Chappel in triumph, to give a projtperons confan- 
mation by the Scrutiny , in which there were 48. Votes in his tas ur ; and thus 
Gio. Battiſta Pamphbilio, a Noble Reman, was pruclaim'd Pope, atter the See h:d 
been vacant 45. dayes, inciuding the 35. from the clauture of the Conclave + ts 
aſſum'd the name of Jurocent the 10th, in memory as he protei<'d of Innocent the 
Sth. a Gemorſe, of the Houſe of Cibo, a Kinſman and BenetaQtor to the Fan! y of the 
Pampmulit, 

This £letion was not at all difplealing to the French, though they were no: x 
little dilplcas'd, rhar Cardinal eAnthonie, who for his own private wrerett had (7 
his reiterated inſtances, perſwaded that Crown to the Exciulion of P.mobiles, an! 
afterwards . conſented to it, contrary ro the Kings order, and withour expettios rhe 
return of a Courier, which was diſpatch'd ro that Court, that they nap co 
ſult upon the bulineſs. For which his molt Chriſtian Myjtty thovenr & 1d 0 
degrade Cardinal cAnhono from the Honour he potlets'd oft btn Inaratiior. of 
France , and to take away his Royal favour from Teodols, and the Mirguets 6 
San Vito lis Brother, and to recall his Ambaſſador $2» 51197 win Framce , 
to render an account - of his proceedings 3 yet in the mew vme, bis mitt 
Chrit:4an Mjeſty txil'd not with all ations ot goodnels aud veterotiy, to er: 
deavour a correſpondence with the Perſon and Hovſe of the iew Pore  gyino 
him t9 wnder{tand, that the chaſtiſement of the aforeſ2id perſons, proceeded 
from the avertion they had to his Ele&ion , Or at leatt tor thag they has Pe! 
ſwaicd that Crown to his Excluſion, with arguments much contrary to ih. 
truth, ? , 

I:rocent being dead on the 7th. of January 1655. after he had reigned ten vear: 
three moniths, the Cardinals according to their uſual riphts enter'd the Concin c 
+I $th. of the fame month, to the number of 62. Cardinals, who were ar that woe pp, 
ſent in Rome ; which number in tew dayes was encreas'd by the accelhtun of 4, more, 
from their Relidencies and Provinces, after the clauſure of the Conclave. I will not 4 
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ſcribe many particulars of this Conrlave, becauſe that it is freſh in every ones memory, 
and many pens have already wearied themſelves with the relations of ir, though amongſt 
thoſe there is nothing to be found but ambiguity of words. . 

I thall only relate, that the moſt curious thing in that Conclave, was the fation of 
the Squadron ds Dio, or the Fattione volante, as they call'd them, which was ſo nume- 
rous, it was ſufficient to have given Exclulion to all the reſt ; and which was of more 
importance, all of rhem reſolv'd vigoroufly to maintain the Priviledges of the EleQors, 
and to imploy themiclves unanimouſly for the Exalration of a per{un, in whom all the 
qualifications neceſſary for a good Pope, might concur. 

Theſe Cardinals were creatures of /nnocent, who ſeeing the Prince Pamphilio was not 
a Cardinal Nephew, and therefore could not be made head of the ſaid Creatures, delir'd 
the {aid Cardinals, that they would unite thermlelves under (ſuch a head as he ( who was 
Nephew to the Pope which gave all of them their Caps ) ſhould name, and accordingly 
he propos'd Guo. Carlo ds Medici, the rſt Cardinal created by Innocent, bur they re- 
ply'd, they had heads and feet already to manage themſelves withall : However for all 
this they did not forbear correſponding both with thee ſaid Prince, and Donna Olsmpia, 
who had as great an interelt and authority, as if ſhe had been in the Conclave, and under- 
ſtood how to comport her ſelf ſo well, that her very intereſts were thoſe which pro- 
long'd the Conclave. ; 

Bur paſſing by the particulars of the 22. Cardinals, which were Candidates and Com- 
petitors for the Popedome, and the ſubrilties and {tratagems us'd for the Inclulion of this 
perſon, and the Excluſion ot that z I ſhall only ſay, that amongt all the Cardinals which 
were inthe greateſt and moſt general fayour with the Colledge, Cardinal Chigi was the 
man ;- upon whom all the deligns and dclires of Prince Pamphilio, Innocent's Nephew, 
were plac'd, not only for the repucation he had every where, fur the exemplarineſs of 
his life and his intelligence in Politick ( acicdy Fecnien \ affairs, but becauſe he 
ſeem'd likewiſe to contorm himſelf ro the good intentions which his Unkle alwayes had 
had, who ( as is reported )) diſcourling one day with Chigs, and Cardinal eAzzolins, 
( both of them Secretaries of State ) about the EleRion of his Succeſſor ; Innocent it y0d 
ſtill, and looking ſtedfaſtly upon Chigr's face, ſmiling as ir were, he ſaid, Ler ws talk 
0 more of that, God will provide for bis Church, and it is certain, he conlign'd ro 
Chigs before his death, certain Breviats Concerning the eſtabliſhment of the affairs 
of his Family, recommending it to his care, as if he preſag'd his ſucceſſion ro the 
Papacy. 

The difficulties which were met with in the promotion of this perſon, were many 
notwithſtanding, and ſuch as begor no ſmall diſcords and delayes : The Cardinal di 
eHed:ci head of the Spaniſh Fation, had no inclination ro Chigs; Cardinai Barbarino's 
FaRtion kept a loof likewite for ſeveral reſpeRts, and Grimalds had engap'd the French 
FaQtion to his Excluſion, upon I know not what little trifling jealoulies which had got 
into eAſazarine's brain. 

Bur God Almighty, who walks in wayes impenetrable to the abject apprehenlion of 
man, after eighty dayes continuance in the Conclave, by an unexpeRed union, recon- 
cil'd the minds of the diſſenters, ſo that all differences being compos'd, they mes by 
common conſent to create Chigs Pope - Upon which a Cardinal, of good judgement, 
being ſurpriz'd ro fee them run with that zeal and impatience to his Chamber, co make 
him Gods Vicegerent , faid ro his companion, What extravagances are theſe ? the 
Spaniards will have 4 Pope with no intereſt ; the French will bave one whom they have ex- 
cluded before 5 the young Cardinals will bave an boneſt man, and the old ones a young man ; 
the Mc:dici will have a Steneſe, and the Barbarini one that 15 not their Creature, To which 
the other reply'd, Theſe are the myſteries of the Holy Ghoſt. 

On the lixth of eApr# at night , almoſt all the Cardinals went to congratulate with 
Chigs , at firit he ſeem'd co weep and bewail , and hold his eyes with borh his hands ; 
but having taken a little courage , he gave them thanks for their affeion, with the 
ki::deſt demonſtrations imaginable. The night ſeem'd very tedious to every body , by 
reaſun of the impatience they had to ſee the Conclave concluded by fo ſacred an E- 
leion, | 

For 


* For all this Cardiffal Roſerts , a capital enemy of Chigs's, forbore not to run up and 
down all night long, as it ac would have reliſted , even heaven it ſelf, but he gain'd no- 
thing but the impuration of imprudence , to contend alone, againſt the common apree- 
ment of all the reſt, Some of chem took great pleaſure to ſee bim run from Chamber to 
Chamber , and eſpecially to ſee more than four Cardfnals deny him audience, by telling 
him , they ſh-»uld be ſeen to morrow 1n the Chapel , and chere was one to'd him aloud, 
I know what your Eminence would bave , and therefore you need ſay no more, 1 ſhall ſee 
your Emunence tn the morning. 

On the 7th. in the morning, the moſt zealous of the Cardinals went to rake Chipi ont 
of his bed , as well as out of his Chamber , and conduRted him to the Chapel , where 
the Scrutiny was begun ; in which, rogerher with the accels , there were as many vores 
for Chigs, as there were Cardinals , there being nor one againit him , which was an unu- 
ſual thing at the EeRions of other Popes. *11s believ'd Koſerrs himlelf gave him his 
vote, and it may be argu'd from what Reſerts ſaid co one ot his Contidents , that he lit- 
tle thought ro have given his vote for Chugs. 

As ſoon as the Scrutiny was publiſh'd , he fell upon his knees before the Altar, pray'd, 
and wept a while , and being askt by the Malters of the Ceremonies it he conſented to 
the EleRion , he anſwtr'd , yes, ( accompanying his anſwer with a molt profound ligh ) 
he would be call'd Alexander , in memory of Alexander the 5d. his fellow Citizen and 
ſo the adoration being pertorm'd in the Chapel , he was publiſh'd ro the people, wh» 
__ not alittle to {ee {o worthy an Eic&ion, after three months vacancy of the 

ce. 

But before we proceed to the EleQion of Clement the gth. ( which being a thing nor 
written before, w-ll require a longer refl«Qion ) it will not be amils to give a gencral de- 
ſcription of the ElcQtion of Popes, fur the greater clearnels and illu{tration of the Reader, 
which cannot but be grateful to the curious , eſpecially Forreigners, who for the myſt 
part are deſirous of as much light as may be , for the better obſervation of what they 
read. 

| ſhall ſay therefore that the Eletion of the Pope is uſually in three manners , the firſt 
firſt by Scrutiny , the ſecond by Accels, and the third by Ad« rition ; true it is, there is 
anocher way mentioned 1n the Chapter of Elections , and 1t 1s when the difſentions are (+ 
great amonglt the Cardinal: ( as it happens too often ) that they cannot by any mic a:.s 
agree ; in that caſe by couum'n conſent , they engage themſelves to two or thre: C ardi- 
nals , and ſ\metimes to one, that what perion tocver they chooſe our of tach a number 
as ſhall be propos'd by them , he ſhall be their lawtu} Pope ; bur this is not now us'> ; 
in caſe of any dift: rence they betake themiclves ro one of the three ways at« retzid : ard 
therefore I think ir not perunent co make the Reader to loſe his cime , about a thing thar 
is our of uſe , it being (ufficient to have given him this hint. 

As to the Scrutiny , which 1s the principal, and moſt uſual way in the Conclave \ iris 
made in this manner, Each of the Cardinals orders his Conclaviſt to bring him a Polizy 
or Ticket of the vote he delires to give in the morning , which is done tirus : they take 
a leaf or paper, and fold it in the middle long-ways , then they cur that fold in the 
midſt again , taking one of the pieces and folding it long-ways, ab-ut the lengch of 4 
finger , upon which chey make hve folds , and cut it off at the fifth , after this ine Car- 
dinal writes with his own hand, in the outermoſt fold , his own name , as for example, 
Flavins Cardinalis Chiſuus , having written his name, he folds up the Paper agaia, fo as 
his name is conceal 'd in the innermoſt plate. 

After this, there is laid upon the other lide of the third fold, a piece of red Wax, or 
a Wafer, which is ſeal'd on both lides with wo lictle ſeals, which eve: y one of the Car- 
dinals brivg along with them into the Conclave on purpoſe ; and the rwo upp: rmoſt 
folds being empry, the Conclaviſt writes the name of the Cardinal co whom he 15 pleas'd 
ro give his vore in thts manner, Ego Eligo un ſummum Pontificem, Emirentiſſimum Do 
minum meum Cardinalem, N. |\ he Cardinal uics not to wrue this vote with his own 
hand, leaſt it ſhould be obſerv'd and known, and that vote which ſhould be ſecret, be- 
come publique, and give occalion of haired or diſtruſt ; rhis being done, the vote is 
folded up, and on the our-lide there is alwayes of neceſſity fome word written at the 
FiR:un 
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Eletion of the Cardinal ; tothe end, that jf it ſhould fall our *an Acceſs ſhould be 
made, ( which they cannot do to the ſame Cardinal, ro whom the vote 1s given) it 
may without difhculry be known by finding out the extrinlick word of the Cardinals 
vote who accedes, otherwiſe they mutt open them all, which would be a prejudice to the 
ſecrelie requir'd in a caſe of that importance z and therefore the Cardinal who has a 
mind i0 accede, is wont to ſay, eAcceao ad Cardinalem,  poſſum accedere, ut -patet ex 
voto mcfuſuripto ſic, 

In the morning in which this Scrutiny is made, theſe votes are pur by the Cardinals 
into a Chalice of Gold which {tands upon the Altar of the Chappel, in which they or- 
dinarily meet to make the Scrutiny ; and firit the Cardinals who are the heads of the 
Orders, go to the Chambers of the Cardinals that are lick, ro take their votes, and ha- 
ving put the votes of the lick Cardinals, with the votes of thoſe who are perſonally pre- 
ſent, altogether, they pour out the votes out of the Chalice upon a Table plac'd on 
purpoſe bet ore the Altar ; they are read, and mark'd by every Cardinal in his proper 
tear, where the names of-all the Cardinals are {tamp'd by order, and undcr the names, a 
line being drawn, the Cardinal by reterated marks, or by Arithmatick, caits up how 
mary votes every one in the Scrutiny may have had ; and it it happens, that ot three 
parts of the Cardinals then preſent in the Conclave, rwo have agreed in one perſon, that 
perivi without more adore, 15 to be Pope by the Scrutiny : and in ſuch cafe the yores are 
to be open'd in the lower parts, and the names of every Cardinal that is for him, com- 
municated ; but this happens but {cldom or never, it was done once in the EleRion of 
Aarian, .t not having happen's lince, 'tis look'd upon as a miracle. 

There i5 anotiier way of Ec<Qting the Pope, which was introduc'd above two ages 
lince, and it is call'd by e-cceſs ; being much like the ancient cuſtom among the Ko- 
91.4415, Which was, that thole Senators who adher'd to the opinion of any of the ſaid 
Senators, inthe publick attairs that were tranſacted in the Senate, they role from their 
ſeats,and going towards the place where the (aid Senator ſate,they approv'd his judgment 
in expreſs terms, or cl.c ſaid acceds ad talerm,as they do row 1n the Conclave , fo that of- 
ten among/'t the Latins thus way ot going 15 read, zre in ſententiam. 

The third way of creaitng Popes, is by Adoration, which 1s perform'd in this manner, 
That Cardinal, who cut oft friendſhip, vr Conicience, or atiy particular interett, de- 
fircs to 14vour any other Cardinal, he puts himſclt betere him in the Chappel, and makes 
him a low &cvercnce ; and when ut ralis out that two thirds of the Cardinals do the 
tame, the P PC 1% TNCN unCceriioud to be created : bur it there viants but one perſon of 
tt ume, the creation is Void. And fomnetimes 1t has been feen thar ſome perſons 
were adored, winch tiever came to the. Papacy, becauſe they wanted a (ufficient rumber 
ot Cardinals to cuinpleat their eAdoration ; and this way 1s u{ually iry'd by any conli- 
deorable number of Cardinals, objtinate in the promotion of ſome perion, propounded 
» themielves, tor tear le{t fome of them may be wanting in the private Scrutiny, who 

1d pais'd thor Words hrinly to them ; which has happen'd a thoutand times, whereas 
in the eAcoration which 1s publick, he ro whom the promile is givea cannot be 

alen'd. Lu. here it 15 co be noted, that both the g Acceſs and eAdoration, are ordina- 
r:ly contrin'd with the SC utiny, which 1s done without any prejudice to whatever hath 
10:1 Gune, ev her jn the eAdoration or eAcceſs ;, and the parties concern'd, when any 
ul 10g hoppens, make proteltation, not only in words, but in writing alſo, or- 
dering a Copy of their Proteltation to be taken under the hand of the Nucary. 

Put here niay ariſe a quetlion in the mind of the Reader, which-he may propoſe 1n 
this manner ; It by acc;dent a Pope be created by way of Adoration, with ſy many votes, 
or more thay mount is the two thirds, if atterwards 1n the private Scrutiny, the Car 
dings change ther nands, an give their votes to another perion, {ov that the number 
m ey romake up the wo thirds be defective, to him that had betore ſutfrages enough 
11th curſe or Hdorition ; {hall he remain Pope ? and may it be reſolv'd in favour of 
vi Pope created by Ador.dior, and excluded by the Scrutiny * 

Pom | an wer in ow words, that this caſe having never happen'd in any Conclave, 

hay b2en by Conequence nw eccalion to decide 1t 3 for 1t is not uſual to determine 
| before they fall our ; {or my parc | am of opinion it ſuch a thing ſhould be, the 
Lords 
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Lords Cardinals would either create ſome Schiſme amongſt themſelves, or to prevent 


that Schiſme, would agree in favour of him who was elefted by Adoration or Acceſs , 
ſeeing thar both rhoſe wayes, are decreed by ſeveral Popes ſufficient, and valid. But yer 
this caſe cannot happen, becauſe the e Adoration or Acceſs being made, all is confirm'd 
by giving open votes in the Scrutiny ; and perhaps that method is obſery'd, on purpoſe 
to avoid any ſort of Schiſme which might proceed from the contrary. 

Another queſtion was ask'd me not long ſince, by a German Gentleman at Rome, who 
was preſent in the Solemn Cavalcade on the Coronation of Clement the gth. and all the 
particulars of that Solemnity ; it being an ancient cuſtom for the Popes after they are 
created, to be Crowned in Saints Peters Church by the hands of the Cardinal Deacon ? 
on which day alſo the ceremony of the Flax is obſerv'd, which is thus, they put a quan- 
rity of the fineſt Flax upon the end of a ſtick, which is burnt in the preſence of the Pope, 
whilſt one of the Aſſiſtants pronounces ro him theſe words, Sic tranſit gloria mundz, 
Santtiſſime Pater. But this ceremony is modern, and was thought convenient, after the 
Popes began to degenerate from what they obſery'd in the Primitive times. Then the 
Pontificate was a trouble and an afflition to the Popes, and an honour and reputation 
to Chriſtianiry z whereas in theſe rimes, 'tis an honour to the Popes, and a grievance to 
Chriſtendome. In ſhorr, heretofore the Popedome was a Glory ro the Church, and a 


Martyrdome to the Pope ; but now 'tis a Marryrdome to the Church, and a Glo- 


ry to the Pope. And this ceremony imports Ro more , than that if their Glo- 
ry be paſt in th world, they will gointo another to receive the afflition prepar'd for 
them there, for glorifying themſelves ſo much in this. 

But to return to the German, he ask'd me, if a Pope might exerciſe the authority 
which is given him by the Papacy, before the ceremony of his Coronation ; and whe- 
ther if it Rould happen that he dy'd before his Coronation, he is to be underſtood a Le- 
gal Pope ? To which I made no great difficulty to anſwer, yes, for 'tis clear, the de- 
te of a ceremony cannot abrogare a Law 3 as thoſe are exaQly which create Popes by 
way of Scrutiny, nay eAdoration or eAcceſs. The Creation of a Pope being a formal 
Law, and the Coronation an external Ceremony only. 

Urban the 7th. who liv'd as many dayes as there are Letters in theſe two words, 
URBANO SETTIMO, dy'd before he was Crown'd ; and yet in the ſpace of the 
thirteen dayes of his Papacy, he eſtabliſh'd certain Ordinances, which have been punctu- 
ally obſerv'd. This Urban having remitted to Cardinal Albans the ſum of 3550 Reman 
Crowns, which he was indebted to the Chamber for ſo much lent him by Six: the 5ch. 
there were ſome of the Cardinals, no great friends to the ſaid eAlbano, did propo'e that 
he ought to be conſtrain'd to;pay the money, becauſe as they pretended, the Pope nor 
being Crowned, had no capacity to releaſe it. Bur the ſoberer of the Cardinals over- 
rul'd it in favour of eAlbano ; and the ſucceeding Pope would have all obſerv'd, which 
was ordain'd by the ſaid Urban: and certainly it is not to be mainrain'd, that if the Pope 
dyes before he be Crown'd, he is no true Pope, for he is a Legal Pope as ſoon as he is 
choſen in the Conclave, and may a& with as much freedom and authority, as if he 
were Crown'd ; and to confirm this, there are ſeveral Pontifical Bulls extant, and one 
amongſt the reſt, in which theſe words are to be found , Ut i qui eleltus eſt in Apoitola- 
tum, ſi juxta conſuetudinem introniZare non valeat, electua tamen ſicut verus Papa ohtinet 
aubtoritatem regends R. Eccl.& difþonend; omnes facultates illtus, quod B. Gregorium ante 
ſuam Coronationem cognovimus ſeciſſe, &c. Belides Clement 5. excommunicated all thoſe 
who dare affirm that the Pope before his Coronation cannot do what he may do after it. 

And although , as ſome Lawyers will have it, the Emperour before his Coronation 
by the Pope , may adtiniſter, and do, whatever a true and lawful Emperour may do ; 
yet before his Coronation by the Pope, he is not ſaid to be abſolutely Emperour,but Em- 
perour Ele& ; whereas the Pope is call'd abſolutely Pope, and never Pope Ete&,though 
he be not Crown'd , which is obvious in the words of Clement the 5th. in one of the £x- 
travagants, in which the Caſe is diſcuſs'd , and the difference made clear., why one 
ſhould be call'd Emperour ele, before his Coronation , and the other abſolutely Pope, 
before his. Some believe it ariſes from this reaſon , becauſe the Pope owns not any Su- 
periour upon Earth , but God in Heaven : whereas the Emperour muſt acknowledge the 

Pope 
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Pope to be ſuperiour to him, bat this is nothing but the flattery of the Eccleſiaſticks; 
becauſe the Popes have been many times declar'd inferioursto Councels , and Coun- 


cis have many times depoſed them ; and they that depvſe, are certainly above them that 
2redepoled. The Eniperour 'tis true conteſſes the Pope head of the Church , of which 
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he is but a Member ; but that does not conclude he is ſubjeftto him ; for the Pope can. 


not command him ( nor any other King ) in any thing, bur in certain general Cates, as 
he does to the whole budy of Chriſtians. ; 

But 1 (hall paſs now to other particulafities of the Conclave. | 

In the Chapel of Sexrw the 1ſt. and likewiſe in the Hall of the Conſiſtory, and if 
need be, in-che Royal Hall , there are as many lictle Chambers, built of little Beams of 
Wood, nail'd together , and laid a thwart , as there are Cardinals alive ; every one of 
them 20 foot wide, and 22 foot long , about one foot diſtance from one another , and 
no more, having nothing bur a ſmall vacuity to part them z theſe pieces of timber aloft 
are rais'd in a four ſquare totm, like a Canopy, ſupported at the four Corners by certain 
larger pieces of Timber. | 

Qver every Chamber there is a letter of the Alphabet, in order ; and becauſe the Car- 
dinals are many,and more than the Lettess, they are doubled once or twice, as occaſion 
TCQUuires. * 

Now whereas nine days together after the death of the Pope, the Cardinals perform 
the Obſequies, jn Saint 'Veters Church ; on the tenth, the Chamberlain , in the preſence 
of ſeveral Prelates , puts the names of all the Cardinals, written in little Billets, into a 
Vaze, and in another. he hath as many Chartels put, ſigned with the Alphabetical Let- 
ters , faſtned ( as | have ſaid ) upon the Chambers, and drawing, ac a venture, the 
the names of the Cardinals one by one , he draws likewiſe the letters for every*one , and 
then diitributes chem according to their L-ts ; and the Letter of the Cardinal to whoſe 


ſhare it falls, is fixt upon the Chamber. Ar this Lottery there are always preſent ſome * 


of the Cardinals ſervants , who immediately furniſh and hang the ſame for their Ma- 
ſters with Cloth , ſo as they reſemble a plain Tent. They furnilh them with Beds and a 
Table, carrying in feveral Urenlils for the Table, and other neceſſaries ; The Raf- 
ters are cover'd with Linnen, or the tairelt Woollen- cluath , with Curtains of the fame 
hanging down the lides, of what colour they pleaſe ; ſo that the Cardinals created by 
the laſt Pope have Green, and the reſt Purple ; but they have chang'd the culours ſome- 
times, and ys'd red, and white, 

During the ſaid nine days, the Cardinals do conſtantly meet , either at the Chamber- 
lains houle , or in the Palace , to deliberate on ſuch provilions as are neceſſary for the 
gd government of the State Ecclellaſtick z They write Letters ro the Prelidents of 
Provinces, and to the abſolute Governours , uling the ſame titles of Son and Brother, as 
the Pupe does: They do confirm and order the guard of the firſt gate of the Pallace to 
their Swiſſes ; the ſecond, which is the gare of the Inner Court, to the Caporions , or 
Conſervators of Rome , which are indeed the. chief of the Watds of the City ; The 
third guards conlift of the Ambaſſadors of Princes , and other perſons of great worth , 
bur they mult not be Ecclelialticks. Ar the fourch gaie, which is the nearelt ty the Cor- 
clave , there are eight or ten Prelates , of the higheſt condirion 'and quality, Theſe 
guards do not artend ( unleſs it be the Swefſes ) bur when the Cardinals are enter'd into 
the Conclave. Almes are given for the ſoul of the Pope, choice is made of the Concla- 
vilts which are to enter with them ; after that every Cardinal qv nav him which he 
delires ro have wich him , and then the Chamberlain propoſes ſuch others as are uſually 
wont to be there , which are choſen by ptivate votes by the whole Colledge, except the 
Veſtry-keeper, and the Maſter of the Ceremonies z and then in one of the ten dayes the 
Ch amberlain_gives aii Oath of fidelity to all that are ſoEleRted,in the preſence of the Col- 
ledge. - There arc three Cardinals deputed every day to ſuperintend all the Expences thar 
are made, as wellin the conclave. and funeral, as in orher things , which is plac'd upon 
the account of the Ap"iſtolick-chamber , but with obſervacion of che Bull of Ps the 4th 
which prohibices the expence in Rome, to exceed ten thouſand crowns: And laſtly to 
appvint when they muſt enter 1nco the Conclave; that is, whether in the Morning, or at- 
ter Veſpers, on the eleventh day. ; 


The 
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The Heventh day afcerchedeurk of zkePope, in he thorning, exery Cardinal exhorts 
- his Family to live piouſly;kvd/ſerrve God : Thoſe which can, do ſay Maſs, and then all 


w-Saint Peters Church, where, upoh which Altar 
frheHoly Ghoſt;. and thoſe Cardinals who have 
| - Maſs being ended, a Prelate is appoin- 
== Fathers. of theie duties., and 


"4s | 
them the [inging-men, 
the Prefidetit:Cardinals, 


 fearch with all _ what meat and proviſion is carry'd in, that there be no Letters 

or advice, convey'd therein , that chey ſhall take care their Wine, and their Water be 
given in Glaſſes, to prevenc = juggling that way. | | 

Every one ſhall depart the Conclave , but the Cardinals, and ſuch as ſhall be choſen, 

which are as follow. The Veſtry-keeper to the Pope, with a Coadjuror , two Maſters 
of the Ceremonies , a religious Regular for Confeſſor , a Chyrurgeon, two Phylicians, 
and an Apothecary , with rwwo Servants, eight or nine perſons for the ſervice of the 
whole Conclave, and none of them to be of the Family of any of the Cardinals : Every 
Cardinal may have two Servants of his-own, and if lick, three , provided it be with the 
approbirion: of the Colledge , but they t r0-have been with each Cardinal one years 
they muſt be no Merchants, no Miniſters of Princes , none bf their own Brothers or Ne» 
phews , neither are they to have any temporal Juriſdition. There ſhall be a Governoue 
of the Conclave , a Prelate of worth, and of parts, who ſhall take care that things be 
carried within as they ought to be , and that the Cardinaals want nothing that is conve- 
nient;; and all theſe particulars were ordain'd by Ps the 4th. 

. All theſe being departed, which are not allow'd to remain in the Conclave , the per- 
ſons deputed (hall be plac'd at the ſecond and third Gates ,: and the fourth which belongs 
properly to the Conclave , ſhall be lock'd with four Keys, and ſo remain fortifi'd with 
four locks, having in the middle , a little VVindow, or a VVheel, as the Cham- 
berlain pleaſeth. 

Two of the Keys are kept without , one for the Gate, another for the Windaw ; and 
the other two within, for the ſame , thoſe within are in the keeping of the Maſter of 
the Ceremonies , thoſe withour in the cuſtody of rwo principal Prelates ; ſo that nei- 
ther theſe, nor the other, can open either gate , or window, unleſs they come all four ro- 
gether, and when they are open'd, there is a c)oath drawn at ſome diſtance from the gate, 
that they Which are without can ſee nothing within. 

The Captain of the firſt Guard, is to have a care, there be no inſult or attempt made 
upon the Pallace , and he4ends Perrols of Souldiers conſtantly about to ſecure every 


place : The Barons of the ſecond guard, ſuffer -_ any body to emer, bur at feeding times, 
[9 and 
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Na bad can þ-0ut as ho pleafeny '»:Cardinek hers 

ro:go forth, TT. without leave, Hi muſt now! SR ifhe he ner not 
admired de noboiby rhe wholeColledge = 1t a:Cardina] the reſt arc encer'd, 
he puts himſeif in the ſame condition, in which he Rick he Ende the © the Conc ave, 4nd his Servants 
are\co be ſworrl by the'Chanibte|ain, 4s che Servants. of ghe' other Cardinals were, 

And laſt ofall, body withqrawing,-this:ftſ} day of the:Conclave, which 'is the 
1'tth., after the'dedth of-they , in the Cligppel of Saint Nicholas, Which is ar the 
upper erid of the_Roya LHalks on' the left hand 't6wards the entrance ; the 
Chairs being plac, all peaple/put ar a diſtance by rhe Gvvernour of the Conclave, 
the Dean. an Exhortation:to; theſe Lotds, arid ards reads:the Bulls of Fulins 


che 2d. an& P:5 rhe 4th. whibhicrcar of 1his'EleRion, preſcribe the order thereot, and 
prohibite all Simoniacal ads 63 294 8 hs av-aJlo che Bull. of P5xs the 5rh« that the 
Goods of the Church alienated , | and which every Garginal ſwears, that if it 

he ſhall beicteared Pope,>he will abferve, triftly and confirm, as ſoon as he. is 
Crown'd. There are orher-Ortlers made as #hey pleaſe, hen iwear to keep ſecret the 
tranſaQtions and ions, they protaiſe their Conclaviſts their Priviledges, they 
etiter into about the perſon at 07 proper fora Charge, that makes even 


the Angels tremble ar the weighrof almoſt alwayes the firſt day 'of the Con« 
clave is-ſpettin-theſe-kind br clo eoayyes ro an /Elc&on, which/is perform'd 
—_— with more leiſure and KF MI tor wy. moſt: part: by Scrutiny, or - 
Adoration. - - 

. There are many other Cerdionics and particu colapiaies; ace 7 partly hinted, and partly omit- 
red by me, as well becauſe rhiey-have been deſcribed by ſeveral Authors already, as alſo 
roavaid being tedivas ro the Reader, in-obviqus things, and ſuch as are common to ey 
body-that make profeſſion to enquuee into the interelts of the Court of Rgme. It is ſu 
ciens 7 that 1 haye ſeleRrd che moſt curious matters | ſeeing that many are moved by cheir 
meer curiolity, / in that which regatds their information of the affairs of Rome, and par- 
ticularly of the intereſts of the-Gonclaves in general, and of this Conclave in particular. 
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The Contents, 


In which is diſcours d, of the difference betwixt the Eleftion of the Pope, and 
of the Emperor. Of ſome particulars which render the Eleftion of the Pope 
difficult in the Conclave. Of the time the Papable Cardinals had to negotiate 
their intereſts, in the long languiſhing of Alexander the 5th. Of the great 
fear ſome (ardinals were in, of #0t arriving time enough in Rome for the 
Eleftjon of a new Pope. Of (ardinal Roſetti's diſtruſting the infirmities of 
Alexander the 7th. and the cauſe. Of an anſwer which Alexander gave to 
Cardinal Barbarino, after his recovery from his infirmity. Of the Reaſons 
that moved the French Cardinals to mend their paces, to core in time to the 
Conclave. Of the arrival of the Marquiſs di San Romano, the Catholick 
Kings Ambaſſador. Of the diligence uſed by the French in ſifting and 
inveHtigating the tranſattions of the Spaniards. Of the arrival of Cardinal 
Grimaldi i» Rome. Of the great broyls ana contefts amongFH the Cardinals 
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about obtaining the Papacy, whilſt the Pope was yet alive. . the Spyes the 

Spaniſh Ambaſſador kept. Of the apprehenſion higi had, that his Crea- 
tures would be perverted by the French, und Spaniard. Of « Letter writ by 
Chigi to the Cardinal Gabride, Of the great fault the Court found with 
Chigi for alienating Cardinal Nini ys devotion. Of the reconciliation 
of theſe two perſons, by: the res: (rdinal Raſponi, avd Corlini. 
Of the Aſſembly that wat'in %. Hoke of Cardona Albici, to treat of the 
Papacy. Of the great train of Followers, that was moſt eminently viſible in 
the Houſes of Cardinal Rolpigliof, aud Farneſe, «s perſons which were 
eftcemi d neareF# to the Papacy. Of the pradtiſes which Cardinal Imperiale 
began, in the behalf of Bonelli his Kinſman. Of the death and funcral of 
Pope Alexander. Of the paſſage of the (hamberlain to the Apoſtolical Palace. 4 
Of certain wvillanies committed at the windows nll Wor; #5 1's Palace. 
Of the great number of Gabels impos d by Alexander. Of the Objequies 
perſorm'd fir the ſaid Pope. Of the difference betwixt certain Cardinals 
for place. Of the Conclave. Of the number of Lodgings in the Palace of the 
Vatican. Of thegreat filence, and taciturnity, which was obſerv/A in Car- 
dinal Chigi. Of an Oration made in 4 (ongregation, by the French _4m- 
baſſadors and the Venetian. Of the alienation ſbew'd by Alexander from 
the French intereſt, towards his latter dayes. Of ſeveral perſons which 
belies d that (ardinal Chigi, to gairt the Godir of Fe" King of France, 
would condeſcend to the Elettion of a'French Pape. Of the number of Car- 
dinals enter d into the (onclave. Of thoſe Cardinals who remain'd without. 
Of the qualities, merits, and adherences{of tht Papable Cardinals. Of the 
anſwer one ( ardinal gave to another, who ask d him his judgement about the 
Elettion of a new Pope. Of the facilities and contradittions in the Eleition 
of Roſpigliofi. Of the diviſion of rhe Cardinals in the Conclave. Of the 
great Fattton the Barbaxini had, after the death of Urban the $th. Of the 
weakneſs of the Fattion of the Barbarini. Of the number of Urban's Crea- 
tures which were preſent in the (onclave. Of the differences betwixt the 
' Fattions. The deſcription of a Muſter of Souldiers. The application an 
Abbot made of that Muſter to the Conclave. Of the Fattion 7 Chigi, and 
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how numerous. Of the induſtry us 4 by the French, to oblige the _ 


Of a notable ſaying of a Cardinal, upon Chigi's obſtinacy, not to forſake his 
own Creatures. Of the Fattion of the Flying Squadron. Of the diſorder in 
the French, to ſee this 7x a yolante manger by Cardinal Imperiale. 
Of the firſt Scrutiny, which prov d vain. Of thi Cardinals which receiv} d 
Votes in the Scrutiny. Of the open pradtiſes of the French in favour of 
Farneſe. Of the promiſe made by Imperiale when he went into France, that 
he would concurr to the Eleftion of a French Pope, and how he brake it. 

an idle report ſpread about the City, that Cardinal Rolf; Pigliofi was created 
Pope in the beginning of the Conclave, and from whence it proceeded. Of the 
pradtiſes for Roſpiclio recommended to Azolino, bythe Cardinals Barba- 
fino and Chigi, Of the entrance of Cardinal Donghi into the Conclave. 
Of (ardinal Ginetti, who preſented himſelf to Barbarino, and the anſwer 
Barbarino gave him.. Of the creation of Roſpiglioſi , and the Politick 
CAphoriſms of Azolins. Mie 36: 
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== Mongſt all the conferences and'politick aftions, amongſt all the manage- 
Pk ments and publick negotiations tranſacted by the Cardinals, it is cer- 
#9 tain the aRtion of the Conclave is moſt worthy to be inquir'd inro, by 
& all ſuch as bave the management of publick affairs. 
TAS The EleQtion of the Emperor, carries a Magnificence along with it, 
ELLIESn 9 for being in the power of lix or ſeven Princes, partly Temporal, partly 
-Spiritual, of which number four being obrain'd, the Empire is gain'd. Bur the EleRion 
of the Pope is after another manner, there being many more Princes conſiderable in this, 
chan in the EleQtion of the Emperor himſelf, and that becauſe the Pontificate is of both 
Spiritual and Temporg| conſequence. 

The Conclave is not manag'd by lix or ſeven voices, but by ſixty, amongſt which there 
are ſome who are neither for God, nor the Devil, others devoted to their own intereſt 
only, others obliged to follow the reſolutions of the Nipotiſme, others of the French, 
others of the Spemiard ; ſome promiſe fairly with their rongues ro one, and with their 
hearts to another ; and there are ſome alſo to be found, who take delight in excluding 
all parties, to give a longer impediment to affairs. 

The learnedeſt of the Cardinals, are thoſe which prevail leaſt ; the moſt politick, are 
follow'd the worſt ; the moſt ignorant, are the moſt obſtinate ; in brief things are ma- 
nag'd in that manner, that thoſe very men who have the chiefelt ſhare in the whole tran(- 
ations, can ſcarce give an account of what they have done ; the affairs of the Conclave 
ro ſome perſons ſeem ealie, and ealily to be penetrated, and tor that reaſon they delire ro 
be prying ; but as to the point of the Keyes, there are ſo many intricacies and Meanders, 
= can hardly find the way thorow. 

30 many Conclavilts as here are in the Conclave, ſo many Conclaves are repreſented 
ro thg ears of the Court ; people imagine things according to their repreſentations and 
figures, but the buſineſs is, che figures of the Conclave have feet and walk nor, have eyes 
and ſee nor, have cars and hear nor, and tongues and (peak not. 

The French make many Popes, to amule the Spaniards with jealoulies of ſuch plots, 

as they never think of themſelves. The tranſaRtions of the Conclave are of two forts, 
publick, and private ; the private are managed by the Cardinals in ſecret, where the 
ſound of their voices can ſcarce penetrate the air, much leſs the ears of any body, and 
theſe are good ,; but thoſe which are in pablick, are full of hypocriſie and diſfimulation, 
to lull and illude one another, and thereforg not to be commended. 
- They who at the opening of the Conclave, do make relation of the managements and 
tranſaQions in the EleQion, can ſpeak no more than they know, which cammonly is 
nothing but whar is common, becauſe the moſt politick, and moſt occult atfairs, are 
kept cloſe in the minds of rhe Cardinals, who either will not, or care not, ro communi- 
cate them ro any body. For this cauſe, the Conclaviſts themſelves are oftentimes con- 
founded injtheir relations; and | have heard two of them contending abour the Cyn- 
clave of Innocent, with great heat, one preſſing and perliſting in what the other did de- 
ny, and perhaps both of them diſputing upon that, which was never fo much as mention'd 
in the Conclave. 

But I believe there was never ( to this day ) ſeen a Conclave more imbroyl'd, with- 
out broyls, more confounded, without confultons, than the laſt, in which Clement the 
gth. was created : a Pope certainly very worthy of the charge, as we thall demonſtrate in 
irs place. Imbroyl'd in ſundry reſpe&s, becauſe France is in its achme of Grandeur, 
and upon the brink of a rupture with Spaiz, which has neither King to govern the Helm, 
nor Cardinal to manage its FaQjon ; becauſe the number of Cardinals was fo grear, and 
many worthy pretenders amongſt them ; becauſe the FaRtion of Chigs was reſolv'd to 
have no other Pope whatſoever, but one of the creatures of eFlexander ; and for ſeveral 
other reaſons ſufficient to render the Conclave redious, and yer all ſucceeded wichour any 
trouble at all. 

Certainly the facility of concluding this Conclave ſo ſoon, is commendable and wor> 


thy ro quicken the curiolity of all people, to inquire into the reaſons of ir. If the time 


of fifteen dayes be conſider'd, it ſeems to be long, being in Summer time, and in the 
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City of Rome z bur if it be compar'd with the time of other Conclaves preceeding, and 
the variety of intereſts, crofling and thwarting one another, it will be thought bur ſhort. 
But to ſpeak the truth, the Conclave of Clement was much longer than it ſeems in ap- 
pearance, becauſe the rranſaQtions were more without than within, and things were re- 
ſolved before they enter'd the Conclave. ; | 

Two months together Alexander continued dangerovlly ill, whilſt Poſts were ſent 
every where up and down, nor only with the news of his languiſhing condition, ard the 
impoſſibiliry of his living above two or three dayes ; bur with the certain tydings of his 
death ; and twice it was bcliev'd in the very Ciry of Reme. 

In this tedious agony of Alexanders, every one had time to adjuſt his own bulineſs, 
ard to bring his affairs to ſuch a paſs; that his deplorable death could produce no great 
novelry in the Court, nor more pretenders t0 the Papacy. 

It may be ſaid therefore, and with reaſon, that the Conclave of Clement laſted little 
leſs than three months, that is, rwo before the death of Alexander, and the reſt after- 
wards. The Cardinals ſeem'd to precipitate, running towards Kome as it were with 
wings on their feer, which haſt was occalion'd by the news, that the Conclave would be 
much imbroyl'd, and their — was ſo great, ſome of them were arriv'd before the 
Pope was expir'd ; and particularly the French Cardinals, who were there at the due 
time, bur as [| have ſaid with wings on their feet. 

There was never in times paſt ſo great a fear obſery'd in the Cardinals of not arriving 
at Rome in time, nor ſo impatient a deſire of being in the Conclave, as at this time ; 
from whence it is imagin'd, they had Tome {tri& orders and inſtructions. from their ſe- 
veral Crowns. 

Cardinal Roſſetti was the only perſon which kept to his reſidence in his Biſhoprick , 
and though he was intorm'd of the arrival of almoſt all the Cardinals in Rome, and of 
the condition of the Pope , continuing firm to his reſolution, not to depart fo fvong, he 
ſent this anſwer to his Agent in Kome , that he would nor ſtir a ſtep, betore he ſaw from 

ood hands an account of the Funeral of the Pope ; as remembring that when they were 
Nuntio's rogether in Coler , his Holineſs being ro comply in ſome grear reſolutions , he 
counterfeited a fit of licknels for two months together , for which he received the Sacrz- 
ment three times as a /iaticum, and had the Pſalms for the recommendation of his Soul 
recited four times. 

The reports of things being in this hurry , and of the arrival of the Ambaſſadors in ſuck 
haſt, being rold to the departing Pope, and withal!, that the tranſaftions, and pratices 
for a new EleRion was already begun : His Holineſs began to look about him, and force 
that little remainder of his breath, ro prevent their troubles, if it were poſlible : coun- 
terfeiring himſelf therefore ro be on the, mending hand, and his Eminence Cardinal Bar- 
barino entring one day to make him a viſit, he ask'd him how he did , the good Pope re- 
ply'd, 1 am like thoſe who play at Gooſe , implying, that as at the game of Gooſe there is 
the houſe of death , into which whoſvever falls, he muſt begin again, and return to the 
firſt hole of the game,ſo he having been near death,began as it were to live again; & this 
he ſaid to perplex and mortifie Barbarino , whom he knew very well to be one of thoſe , 
thar being prerenders to the Papacy , had rather ſee him in his Tomb, than in his Bed - 
But Barbarino who ſaw his condition, ceaſt not to drive on his intereſts, by ſtriking in 
| one place, and guarding in another, but very privately. 

One reaſon that ſpur'd on the French Cardinals ro mend their pace in their jonrney to 
Reme was, the great haſt they were inform'd the Marqueſs di ſan Romano the . Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador made ; who having news of the ill condition his Holineſs was in, made all - 
haſt imaginable ; Of which the French on the other {ide being jealous, as doubting the 
arrival of ſo freſh a Miniſter, mighr render the Spaniſh FaQtion too potent , they began 
likewiſe to put on, that they might be there time enough to fruſtrate his deſigns. 

His Excellence the Marquis enter'd into Rome the 25 of e April, attended by a great 
number of Coaches, and amongſt the reſt Cardinal Chig:, ro whom the Spaniſh Am- 
baſlador had promis'd the proteQion of Spain z but in a thort time "was dilcovered to 
be only a ſubtlery, ro oblige him ro concur with his Creatures , in the EleRion of a 
Pope depending cordially upon the Catholick Crown. =o 
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" The ſame night he made his Entry , his Excellency went immediately ro Cardinal Ch;- 
&, and Cardinal Sforz,. in which aydiencg though it was bur ſhort, they delir'd many 
things ſhould be agreed. of, relating to the neiv Pope: The Ambaſſidor cuntinued his vi- 
ſits cvery day withour intermiſſion , rhough it rain'd yery much, ro whom it is not to 
be believ'd what noble treats rhe Papable Cardinals gave ; but above all Farneſe, who 
was imbarqu'd in the bulineſs more than all of them, as if the concurrences of the 
Crowns wete t6 be drawn on by the throat." y EVE | 

The French carry'd their aftairs very cunningly, prying into the aRions of the Spani- 
ards perpetually : and theſe, were not. much behind in diſcovering the defigns ot the 
French , whoſe party th}. look'd upon to be very ſtrong}, there being fome of the 
Cardinals oblig'd to follow jt for love, and others for fear ; and it was look'd upon as 
the more potent , by reaſon of the weakneſs of the Spanzſh Fattion,, there, having none 
declar'd opefily for the ſame but Langravio Sforza and Rapgi , of whom alſo there was 
no certainty. ; in regard of the injury he recerv'd dayly trom them. = 

' Inthe meantime che greateſt of the Prelates did not forbear endeavouring to concili- 
ate rhe minds and affe&ivns of them both , though not tg villifie their opinions of their 
own merits,. whether real, or pretended, they did viſibly deſire ſe longins ire, a thing 
Which ſeerns natural to rhe Clergy of his age. KID 

Abour this time Cardinal Grimalas arriv'd in Rome , and ſent away immediately ro 
Cardinal Barbarino, Dean of the ſacred Colledge, to let him know he wauld come and 
vilirhim ; but he ſuſpending his anſwer till his Coach was got ready, would needs pre- 
vent his Eminence ( which had he nor pretended to the. Popedome, he would never have 
done ) with whom he held long diſcourſe, about the Emergent affairs, and atterwards 
according to the Deans example , all the reſt of the Cardinals came to- viſit him ; and 
particularly thoſe who ſtood for the Papacy , were, none of che laſt. Indeed when the 
Spaniſh Ambaſlader arrived , the Spaniſh faftion ſeem'd for fome days to be made {tron- 
ger, and rhe French weaken'd ; but on the contrary, as ſoon as Gr:ma{ds \yas arriv'd . 
the Spaniard grew weak, and the French faRion ſtrong." hays 

Ir is not to be imagin'd, what paſſages, what meſlage$, what viſits were made by night 
and by day, in order to the acquilition of the Papacy , whilſt the Pope was alive ; The 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador had his Spies in all places, ro oblerve the motions of his adverſaries, 
he fail'd not with his.promiles to allure all people ro his party , particulasly ber offer'd 
very largely to Cardinal Caraffa a Neopolizan , and by conſequence a fubjeR of Spain - 
bur as the Spaniards were jealous of him , ſo he was diffidenc of their promutes , and re- 
ſolv'd ro ſtand neuter. 6 

The Cardinal Chzgs, though oblig'd to the afliſtance of his Unkle, and the care of the 
Church z yet he manag'd the new letion with pre order, and had his eyes open over 
his own Creatures, as being fearful they might be debauch'd away , either to rhe Frezcb 
faction, or the Spaniſh ; for which reaſon he gave the care of that ta Caraffa , whom he 
ordain'd his direRor in all his affairs, and was not ill ſerv'd by him. | 

Cardinal Chigs writ a very courteous letter to Cardinal Gabriele in {ſcols, a creature of 
Urban the eights - which ſaid letter gave great occalion of jealouiic co the reſt of the 
Pretenders , Gur moſt of all ro his own creatures ; in ſo much that ſeveral well affeed ty 
the Pretendants , did very much lament it ; however Chegs , by the Councel of Caraffa 
knew well enough how ro ſatishie all parties, and take away all manner of ſuſpicion. 

The greateſt thing that was blam'd in Chrgs was , for having in that conjunQure, alie- 
nated Cardinal Ns, which was attributed ro ſeveral cauſes , but particularly it was 
{aid , his Eminence was diſ-oblig'd, becauſe Nin had declar'd, that he would concur in 
the Exaltation of no body but Farneſe and Reſpiglioſ#, two perſons nor at all defir'd by 
Chigi , unleſs in caſe he could not carry it for Boxviſi, .or Celſi, for both which he had 2 
kindneſs, znd kept them in the firſt place of his memory. 

The Cardinals Raſpons, and Corſm: , not liking to have ſuch a perſon diſ-oblig'd from 
the faion of Chige, they underrook to reconcile them, and pertorm'd it to the ſatisfa- 
(tion of both partis. 

The fame Chigi went to viſit Cardinal Bonwit , war. ay, Nu that ſubtlety, 2s ſome 
people imagine, ro ſweeren the diſguſt which Franceſco Bonviſs, ( the ſaid Cardinals 
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” Brother, and eHaeſtro di Camera to Chigi ) had taken, for ſome ill uſage he had re- 
ceiv'd, and not without his fault, ' | Favs A 
\* 1n the houſe of Cardinal 4' eMlbics, it ſeem'd the place for the Conclave was appoint. 
ed ; whilſt they aſſembled b night many times, and many times by day, ( but the 
'preateſt wing, ro rat abou the new'EleRion : he negoriating in the mean time 
with the Spaniards alſo, informuctras he was reckon'd a ne tal tef that, which is 
4& much as to ſay, one who would willingly give himielt co him. chat would give moſt 
for him.. - | PRVOALS | ME Da | 
-*"'Yet the greateſt train of thePrelacy, and others, was obſerv'd to frequent the houſes 
vf Earke ſe, and Reſp, From whence the ommon opinion of the -Court was ( and 
po erwards ) the Pope was to proceed , although Cardinal Barbarino 


_ it *'l on 2h { nd Card 
us'd all the induſtry was e to acquire a' reputation, by multiplying his good 
ont Dt ling his ations of ity , Which he before did —— - the 
ople. 4 : | 
x ry the huddle of ptaQtices which the Cardinals tumulruouſly carry'd on, it was Impe. 
Yiale's pood fortune to advance ſo much under hand the inter of bs Kinſman Bonell;, 
+har there was nothing more lefr. for him ro deſire , bur the Mine being dilcover'd, is 
was immediately blown up by-the French, by declaring openly, chat that Crown »as 
for his exclulion. | : 
| Iris believ'd nevertheleſs, that if the French had not excluded him, he would never 
have ſucceeded, becauſe rhe Spaniards had only put him in hopes, never intending it in 
earneſt ; and rhe Squadrone Volante ( of which 7mperiale was head ) did not approve of 
a'perſon of whom the Crown'of France had a difhdence, leaſt they ſhould draw ſome 
3) conſequence upon their backs. "4 Ht ey” OR 
' Abour this time the Pope dy'd the 22th, of ' eAſay, being Sunday, betwixt one and 
two x Clock in the morning, and immediately the Piicatory Ring was broken by Cat- 
dinal Barbarino, though he was then in a Feaver , as he came our of the Apoltolica) Pal- 
lace, attended by the Pontifical Guards, thouſands of the pedple cry'd our' with a loud 
vayce, Vruail Cardinal Amhoma, uling many other injurious words againſt the Cbigi, 
and calling them Tyrants. : 
The body of the Pope bein _ and embalm'd the ſame night, they found his 
Reins to be waſted, and two Callous Glandules ( which the Phylicians call Twurbercult ) 
obſtruRing the paſſage of bis Urine ; and hence came his exceſſive pains, his long 
watchings, and his want of appetite, which made his Holineſs endure a tedious agony of 
two months long ; during which time, he was ſuſtain'd continually with exquilite Re- 
ſoratives, and Culliſes of great price made of Gold, and of Pearl. . It was afterwards 
affirm'd by ſeveral Phyſicians, that the two much nouriſhment of thoſe reſtoritives, ex- 
ceeding his natural heat arid power to digeſt them, had dune him hurt, and ſhorten'd 
his dayes, his nature ( in regard of his age, and the quality of his diſeaſe ) requiring 
meat of nouriſhment z nor was it leſs diſapprov'd by the Phylitians, that the Pope for 
ſeveral years could ſcarce ever ſatisfie himlelt with che moſt violent cold imaginable, in 
his Wine, Water,and Fruits; - cauſing them ro-be'ſet in Snow for ſeveral hours,and never 
thinking them freth or cold enough, of which his Domelticks complain'd very often. 

About midnight the Corps was convey'd from the Quirinal where he dyed, to the 
Cathedral of Saint Peter, with uſual Solemnities by the Guards,. and two pieces of Ca- 
non. It was afterwards expos'd.in the Chappel of the ſaid Cathedral, infinire numbers 
of people running thither to' kiſs his foog , not ont of Devotion ſo mnch, as Cu- 
- rioliry. 

On Tueſday at night, in the preſence of 2 3 Cardinals of his creation, the body was 
utinto a Cypreſs Coſfin, which was put into another of Lead, lyn'd with the richeſt 
Cloth of Gold, of excellent work and colours, and cover'd again with a ſumptuous 
Paw}, embroyder'd with Gold and Silver ; and with it, a rich Pufſe emboyder'd like- 
wiſe, and fall of a great quantity of Medals of Gold and Silver, with the Efhgies of the 
Pope : which Purſe was put there by Cardinal Chzgi,-as a perpetual memorial, that ic 
might be known after ſeveral ages to be the body ot eAlexander the 7th. The putting 
in Medals 1s uſual to other Popes, but not ( as they ſay ) with that —— of 
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lining the Cheſt with cloth of Gold, and covering it with ſo rich a Pawl as that was : 2 
thing which made the people murmure the more againſt the Chigz, as thoſe who buried 
other peoples wealth under ground, and not their own, &.. 

On eMunday at break of day, there were ſeen two or * windows all black'd over 
with Ink, and dawb'd over with dung, in the noble Palace of the Chigs, whether the 
Cardinal was retir'd ( that they might be all rogether ) till another moſt noble Palace 
( which will be the Cardinals own propriety ) was finiſh'd; a high affront doubrlefs, 
and ſuch as is us'd by the Raſcaliry of the people, ro oo and windows of publique 
BawCs only : and becauſe there were infinite Paſquins and Satyrs againlt the ſaid Chyoz, 
he attributed the reafbn to the new Gabels, impos'd upon Griſt, Wine, Wax, Paper, 
Hay, Straw, Sope, *Aqua-vitz, Tobacco, and orher things, to the number of fifteen 
or lixteen;; though the people were already oppreſs'd with 46 other Gabels impos'd by 
Urban the 8th. whereupon Pope Innecent forbore the laying of any new Gabels, 
though he us'd ſuch other wayes, that he left his Nephews many and many millions. 

But the greateſt offence the people rook at the Government of Chigz, was to find a 
new way of ingroſling ofCorn introduc'd,which bindred the freeTrade of theirMerchan- 
dizing, by which he gather'd a great quanticy of Grain together, to the great grievance of 
the people, who were not able ro apply themſelves to ſow their Land, becauſe they could 
not have liberty ro diſpoſe freely of what they reap'd : all which they attributed to the 
rapacity of Don Mario, who finding himſelf affronted ſo highly, as to ſee ſome of his 
Servants baſtinadoed by the people before his face, he began to excuſe hitnſelf, and ay, 
he could not imagine the reaſon why he ſhould be ſo odious to the people, ir never ha- 
ving been in his power to relieve them in the leal} ; that the Papacy of his Brother, was 
2n unhappy Papacy, infeſted ſucceſſively with the Plague, Famine, Inundations, Wars, 
and the disburſement of great ſums of Moneys in afliſtance of the Emperor and Venetian, 
againſt rhe Turk,, which had totally exhauſted rhe Apoſtolical Treaſury. | 

On the 2 3th. the Sacred CoHedge met in the Cathedral of Saint Perer, to celebrate 
the firſt Obſequies of the deceas'd Pope ; after this, inthe Veliry of the ſaid Church, 
they held the firſt Congregation of State, for the well governing- of the Eccleliaſtick 
Republique, in which all Offices were renounc'd, and afterwards confirm'd ; as particu- 
larly, the charge of General of the Holy Church, to Don Aario, to prevent difſentions 
and tumults oft the people, during the vacancy ot the See. Monlignor Borromei was 
confirm'd Governour of Rome likewiſe, and with much more ſatisfaction to the people, 
in reſpect of the. prudence and juſtice wherewith he hath alwayes executed his Office, as a 
Gentleman, and as a Prelate of great merit and judgement. 

And becauſe (it was reported 'the Conclave ſhould beheld not in the Palace of the 
Vatican, by the Cathedral of Saint Petey, but in the Palace Quirinal, in the middle of 
Reme, where his Holineſs dyed, { though not for that confideration, bur in regard the 
Vatican was ſuppos'd to have an ill air, and the duſt was great by reaſon of the continual 
building of the Portico's; ) this point being propos'd in the ſaid firſt Congregation, 
and the Scrutiny being made, there were only 14. Vores for the Vatican, and all the other 
( about 49. there being above 50. preſent) for the Qzirinal. But Cardinal Barbarino 
having made a couragious-Speech, as hz was Dean ; remonſtrazing in ſeveral heads, the 
convenience of holding the Conclave in the Yaxican, for its vicinity to the Church of 
Saint Peter z for irs inumence capacity, as containing no/leſs than 5599 ſeveral Rooms, 
great and ſmall, with 1 3000 Doors and Windows, with-large and pleaſant Courts, Gar- 
dens, and Fountains 3 his opinion prevail'd to have a new.\Scrutiny, upon which, three 
Cardinals were deputed, to take ſome Architedts along: with them, and ſurvey the 
ſtreightneſs arid incoinmodities of the Quirinal : which order was immediarely obſery'd, 
the ArchiteRs reporting, thax belides the inſutferable ſtreightneſs of the Guirinal, ic 
would coſt 5200 Crowns more to be there; than inthe Yarican : by which means chey 
diſcredired a Pamphler written, and prepar'd during the diſteroper ot the Pope by Car- 
dinal Pallavicine, and publiſh'd after his death, ro induce the Cardina's ro-hold the Con- 
clave in the Quirinal Palace, and nor in the Varican. 9 1 

In the Congregations which follow'd dayly. in the aforeſaid Veſtry , there was .nq-1 
tice taken of a great lilence, and modeſty in Cardinal Chig:, to the admiration . of fuchl 
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as did not know he was advis'dto it, by reaſon that he was of a nature to be ealily per- 
plext ; yer for all this he gave them boldly to underſtand , that he and his faRtion would 
never be perfwaded from theigzown creatures. : 

The Ambaſſadors of Frau&#and Yenice,, in the ſecond Congregation made their uſual 
Orations as formularies, in the names of that King , and Republique, intreating the 
moſt eminent Cardinals, to create ſome moſt worthy perſon , tor the univerſal! benefic 
of the Church , offering any aid, or aſſiſtance, for the ſecurity of the Colledge in the 
meantime : The like Office was perform'd the Thurſday following by the Catholick 
Ambaſſador , who appeared likewiſe with a conliderable train. | 

In one of the ſaid Congregations Monlignor Caſanate was choſen Governour of the 
Conclave , who was Secretary to the Congregation de propaganda fide : It was decree'd 
likewiſe, that no Cardinal for rhe future , do admit any perſun to lit by his lide in the 
Coach, m_ honour'd with the Prelacy , or any other charge : as alſo thar no 
Cardinal ſhall Rop his Coach to any body , Except the Ambaſſadors of Crowns 
only. 

Daring the 9 days devoted to the Obſequies , the Cardinals viſited one another inceſ- 
ſantly , after dinner ( for in the morning they were hindred by the Congregations) bur 
he Ambaſſadors of France and Spain vilited them much more, to confirm the ſeveral 
praQtices which were agreed upon whilſt the Pope was alive, and to incourage the Car- 
dinals ro ſtand firm to their promiſes. About this time there were ſeveral diſcourſes, and 
Pamphlers publih'd, concerning the Papable perſons ,* written according to the paſſion, 
or affeRion of the Author , with obloquy, or commendation of the ſame perſons, who 
are proſticuted, as a man may ſay, to the liberty of ſo many tongues. 

By reaſon of the alienation ſhew'd by the Pope from the French , to the yery end of 
his days , upon occalion of the Extravagance of the Corfi Souldiers ( which happen'd 
with {o much ſcandal ro Chriſtendom , and ſo much diſturbance to Romne Jin the time of 
his Papacy, towards the Duke of Crequy, Ambaſlador from the Crown of France , the 
memory of the revenge, or ſarisfaQtion of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty remaining too freth 
in the _— erected in Rome, in the very Quarter of rhe Corſi Souldiers. It was 
ſuppos'd that Cardinal Chygs, to pacihie in ſome meaſure,and. appeaſe the King of France, 
and to take away all umbrage of maleyolence out of his mind , would have been ready 
to endeavour by all fair means, to promote the ſarisfaQion of the ſaid King , by concur- 
ring with his Creatures in ſome ſuch perſon as his Majeſty ſhould approve. | 

or ſeveral days, refleRion was made upon this point , and no ſmall hopes, ( though 
ambiguous ) given to the French , who believ'd themſelves ſure , becauſe Farneſe was 
the man they pirch'd vpqn z who being a Creature of Chig#'s , it ſeem'd natural tor him 
r0 agree t0 a Creature of his own , and at the ſame time to gratifie France ,. Who would 
not be wanting in teſtimonies of affcRion to them : and this was one of rhe inducements 
that prevail'd with Farneſe to imbarque himſelf in the bulineſs, and ro court ſeveral of 
the Spamſh Cardinals , and of the Squadrone valante , to make up his compleat number 

of Votes : and indeed he reckon'd upon more than 20 of Chigs's Creatures , of his lide , 
for the reaſons aboveſaid, about eight or ten of the French , about 14 others of his 
friends of the Spaniſh Fation , and a inthe flying dron which promis'd rv 
ſerve him , in {o much that being tin all theſe , he ht the Papacy as cer- 
rainly in his houſe , as I believe the Penis in my Hand , and perhaps he try'd in his 
Chamber to make Papal Croſſes of benediQion. ifs 

In the mean rime Cardinal Chzgz baving conlider'd of his affairs better , he believ'd ir 
worild be an occaſion of an eternal prejudice , and diſguſt rothe Spaniard, and therefore 
he chought beſt ro rack about as nimbly as he conld , leaſt he ſhould diſturb or incerrupt 
his hopes of being made ProreRor of the Crown of Spazz which he rhought as ſurely 
in his hands , as Farneſe did the Papacy z but they at laſt underſtood beter the ſubtlety 
of the Courts both in Spain and Rome. 

- Chigs believ'd that the-Pope his Unklethad-recommended him to the King of Spain by 
the mediation of his Ambaſlador, to whom he.gave audience. eight days beture his dearh, 
ypon whichhe reſolv'd coadhere to the Spariſh Faftion, as hoping thereby to obtain the 
ProteRion of the Church of Spain, which was then vacant by rhe death of Cardinal di 
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eMedirz, it being a ProteRion of great honour and advantage. But the general opinj. 
on was, that it was tobe reſerv'd for a nes Cardinal of the houſe. of eAMedics, which 
would be ermrs by rhe next Pope : upon which ſcote it was concluded by every bo- 
dy, that Cardinal Chrgs, being in fear of the French, and in hopes of the Spaniard, was 
to temporize ſo, that _ what perſon ſoever the Papacy fell, he was to remain in the 
favour and proteRiion of one of the two Crowns. | - 

Afeer the uſual Exſequies were pong by the Cardinals, and -a Funeral Oration 
recited, on Thurſday morning the ſecond of June, the Cardinals being afſembl'd in the 
Church of Saint Pervy, having ſung the Mats of the Holy Ghoſt, and recited an exhorca- 
tory Prayer for the EleRtion of a _—_— Pope, they march'd in Proceſſion towards the 
Conclave ( the (inging men before them, ſinging vent Creator Spirits ) which was 
much more inlarg'd than formerly, nor only becaule they made ule of the Lodge of Bene- 
dittion, but becauſe they had furniſh'd ſome of their Cells very neatly with $11k, leaving 
the rop open to the Sky, which they could open and ſhut with Cords, to receive the 
benefit of the Air, as the Seaſon requir'd, The whole day long, free entrance was al- 
low'd to every body, eſpecially to che Ambaſſadors of Crowns, who vilited all the Car- 
dinals one by one, all che Princes and Preclats of che Court, and an infinice number of 
others performing the fame Complements, each of them as his afteQion inclin'd him. 
Farneſe nd Reſpiglioſi. were the molt regarded by the people, and by the generality of 
the Prelats, many of which began to acknowledge them as Popes. | 

Never was there ſo great a number of Cardinals ſeen in any Conclave before, above 
ſeventy entring in at the ſame time, viz. Franciſco Barbarino, Ginetti, Harrach, An- 
thonio Barbarins , Pallotta , Brancaccio , Carpegna, Durazz9 , Gabrielli, Orſini, Eſte, 
Facchinetts, Grimaldi, Roſſetti, Romani, all of them creatures of Urban the 8th. 
C:ibo, Sforza, Odeſcalco, Kacgs eMaldachini, Gonds , Homodes, Ottoboni, Imperiale, 
Borromei, Haſſia, Carlo Barbarino, Spada, Albics, Aquaviva: Fio, Gualtiert, eAz20- 
lini, creatures of Innocent the 10th. Chigi, Ro#pigloſi, Bonwiſt, Elct, Farneſe, Brchs, 
Vechiarelli, Franzoni, Vidoni, Barbarigo, Mancins, Buneompagni, 'Bonelli , Viccolom;- 
1, Caraffa, Celſi, Savells, Litta, Corſunt , Palu&x3 , —_ onts, Nim, Roberts, 
Spinola, Caracriols, Delifini, Vandomo, created ly Ale. the 7th. 

The Cardinals, Aragon, and « Moncads, were in Spain, and thought it not conyeni- 
ent to undertake ſuch a journey, when the weather was ſo hot ; belides eAragen could 
not leave that Court, -being chief Miniſter there. | 

The new Cardinal Viſconte, ſent word likewiſe, that he cou!d not come, becauſe 
there was never an Apoltolical Nuntio there, and that Court would not admit his Audi- 
tor, either as Nuntio, or Envoy z upon which the Spenijh Ambaſlador difpatch'd an 
expreſs to haſten his coming, deliring the Miniſters of Spain, to adjult the ditterence, and 
to receive the Auditor as an Envoy. 

. Almoſt at the ſame time, the Cirdinal of Salshurg, writ word he could not be pre- 
ſent at that Conclave neither, in regard of the [mperial Dyer which he could nor poſſibly 
leave ; this advice was not over welcome to the ears of the Catholick Ambaſſador, who 
ſent a Courier on purpoſe to ſolicice the Emperour that he would be pleas'd ro diſmiſs 
him. Bur all this importunity had no other effc&, than to make the French belicve, the 
Spaniſh FaQtion were too timerous, and by conſequence, weak. 

Bandinelli, and P allavicino, were abſent, and ſo, asnever to be preſent afterwards, 
for being very lick, and infirm, they dyed within three or four dayes, leaving the Con- 
clave poſſeſt either with a ſpirit of contradiQtion, or folly. Pallavicino dy'd ſo poor, 
there was not enough found in his houſe, to pay the a_ his Funeral, but was forc'd 
to be beholding to the affeQion of Chigi even after his: death, whoſe Eminence ſent a 


000 Crowns to effe&t it. 
There were two other Cardinals likewiſe who were abſent, Ludeviſio, and Donghi, 


both of them indiſpos'd, and forc'd to ſtay away to perfet their Cure. However it is 
ſufficient, that the-rwo thirds of the vores which were neceflary for the EleRion of the 
Pope, according to the decree of «Alexander the third, ought to be 41 at the leaſt, and 
of that number only which enter'd the Conclave rhe firit day : in which, towards the 
Evening there happen'd a fray betwixt the Souldiers of the Marthal of the Conclave, and 
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the Halberdiers of the Governour of the Conclave, about their the laſt of which 
had the worſt of it, and in the heat of the ſame of the Marſhals Souldiers, broke 
into certain of rhe'Qardinals Kitchins, and took away a good prize of Silver Plate z but 
they injoy'd it not long, for they were taken a while after, and proceſs of death order'd 
to be made our againſt them, yet not ſo much for their thefr, as for the fright and con- 
fulion they occalion'd in the Conclave. . ok 

Before they went out of the Conclave, the French Ambaſſador ( having for a long - 
time negotiaced privately with the Cardinals of his Nation ) he produc'd a Letter from 
his Maſter, in which he declared his indifference, either to bne perſon, or other , his 
Ambaſſador in a long Oration, preſling, and exaggerating chat his molt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty deſir'd nothing bur a virtuous and unint Pope , yet when it came to the point, 
they did what they could, to have had all to themſelves. | 

The Ambaſlador of Spain receiv'd not the ſatisfaQtion he would have done, from the 
Spaniſh Cardinals, — ſome of them tottering and uncertain, he would not permit 
them therefore either to exclude, or include any body, he only charg'd them to tempo- 
rize and protraR, till he receiv'd an anſwer which he expeRed from Spain. But to Car- 
dinal Sforza he declar'd himſelf more freely, and 'tis beliey'd he told him the intention 
of the Councel-of Spain, abour the EleQion of one of the two perſons, Roſpiglioſs, or 
Farneſe, who were they, which ſeem'd to have come Popes into the Conclaye. 

About 5 a Clock in the morning, all went our of the Conclave, which being lock'd 
| up immediately, the Cardinal Chamberlain, accompany'd with two others, went about 
viliting all places, to ſee if there were any body aid privately behind,” belides ſuch as 
were depured by rhe Colledge z afrerwhich, rhe uſual Oaths were given, and the Car- 
dinals holding a Cot tion amongſt chemſelves, ſeveral Laws were eſtabliſh'd, eve- 
ry one promiling to them'if he was eleRted Pope ; they bad very ſtrong debates 
amonglt rheniſelves ; the Maſs-of the Holy Ghoſt was ſung , the Cardinals receiy'd all 
of rhem the Communion ; and after thar, in the-accuſtom'd Order, hey began the firſt 
Scrutiny. jp 

5 oi before we proceed any further, ir willnot be amiſs to diſcourſe of the quali- 
ties, merits, and/adherences of the Papable Cardinals of the aforeſaid Conclave, as alſo of 
their number, and of whoſe creation ; which will give ſome light ro the Reader, and 
enable him to conſider of the adherences and hopes, both of one party and the other ; 
but I will not omit to inſert what paſs'd berwixt Gardinal Sforza and IV. the day before 
they enter'd into the Conclave, which will ſerve to give ſome illuſtration of the quali- 
ties of ſome of them. Cardinal. Sforzs, and Cardinal N. being in diſcourſe, Sforza de- 
manded of N. what his judgernent was as to the new EleGion ; the other wanted not an 
anſwer, but reply'd immediately, :. ſy Lord, 1 believe, if the French ſlial make the 
Pope, Cardinal Farneſe will be the man; if the Spaniard, Cardinal Roſpiglioli ; if the 
People of Rome, Cardinal Barbarino ; if the Holy Ghoſt, Cardinal Odelcalco , if the 
Devil, either your Eminence or 1. 'Then is ſhall be Roſpiglioli reply'd Sforza ſmuling z 
and ſo they pals'd to other diſcourſe. * 

But to return to the Papable Cardinals, they were twenty in number, and no more, 
the reſt of the Cardinals being all declar'd Spaniards, or French, or too young ; for 
youth, by reaſon of the inexperience wherewith it is uſually accompany'd, and for fear 
of a tedious wy ( a potent exception againſt any of them all ) is enough to hinder the 
beſt perſons exaltation, as we ſee dayly by frequent examples. 

Of theſe xgwenty Papable Cardinals, ei am coccd by Urban , Barbarino, Ginet- 
ti, Palotta, Brancaccio, Carpegna, Gavriels, Durazzo, and Facchinetts, Three by Inno- 
cent , Odeſcalco, eAlbics, and Spada, call'd commonly Santa Suſanna, and nine by Alex- 
ander, Bonviſi, Roſpiglioſi, Farneſe, Caraffa, Elci, Celſi, Bonells, *Litta , and Bandinelli- 
But this laſt was mention'd without the Conclave, not within, for he dyed at the begin- 
ning of it ; ſo as there remain'd then br nineteen, all perſons of competent age, the 
youngeſt of them being above 56. 

Barbarino was in his 70th. year, which was no ſmall advantage to him ; his creatures, 
and ſome other of Innocents, his Correſpondents, as Raggs, Santa Croce, Spada, and 
Pio, ſeem'd to concur willingly in him ; the Spaniards were not againſt him, though 
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they would never declare poſlitively for him ;, and ir appear'd to be ſome advantage too, 
that Sforz.a Was not head of the FaCtion, who upon ſeveral ſcores had but very little 
affection for him ;: ſo that if he had perſever'd in the good management of the bulineſs 
which he es. a1 Naim CThigi, and had obtain'd his concurrence, and his creatures, he had 
been certainly Pope as molt people believe. But one which penetrated deeper into the 
Machinations of the Prieſts, was of opinion, Chzgi could not have done it withon: diC- 
guſting ſeveral of his creatures, and loſing their votes for himſelf; and indeed being 
agreed with Barbarifs, he endeavour'd to diſcover the intentions of che principal of his 
creatures, and to draw them to joyn with him for the exaltation of the ſaid Barbarino . 
but he found fo = repugnancy from the beginning, eſpecially in Cardinal Cel, who 
was npon ſeveral accounts an implacable enemy to Barbarino, that he had much doe to 
appeaſe them, by obliging himſelf to ſpeak no more of the exaltation of Barbarino. It is 
reported, that in the hear of their diſpute, Cele ſhould ſpeak openly to Chigt in this 
manner ; your creatures follow you, becauſe you bave promis'dthem all, not to ſuffer the Pa- 

y to fall, but amongſt your creatures , and if it bappens to light amongst the creatures of 
Urban, your Eminence will be left alone in the Conclave, and if you leſe it now, you will 
boſe it for ever. Barbarino was advis'd by ſome perſons, to open his pic, and to leave 
all the hopes of his pretenſions to OC ——_ of his Eoyn, according ro the abouuing- 
ble example of eAlexander the 6th. ſome there were why ſuppos'd the bulineſs was 
concluded ; bur that report proceeded only from the malice of his enemies, :+ fully and 
obfuſcare the reputation of a man, who certainly for more Papacies than o1:c, would 
not have defil'd, or eclips'd the luſtre of the eſteem which he enjoy'd amonygit the 


people. fda] | 
Ginetti's pterenſions were founded only upon the benevolence of the Spaniard,(towards 


whom he had alwayes carry'd himſelf with great circumſpe&tion )and his great age, which 
was $2. but in other reſpeRs there was bur little appearance for him. 

Palotta was pur into the number of the Candidates, not that it was believ'd he could 
be exalted in that conjunfture, becauſe Barbarino was his profeſs'd enemy ; and he was 
hated by the Spamiards for the integrity of his life, they,being alwayes jealous of a per- 
ſon of worth; or parts extraordinary. | - 

But in conlideration of his merits only, true it is every one thought there was but lit- 
tle hopes of his exaltation, perhaps as a judgement all Chriſtendome, as well as 
the people of Rome, who were not worthy of ſo excellent a Prince ; for this 1 dare af- 
firm, that of all the Sacred Colledge, he only, and Farneſe, are the moſt proper ro un- 
dergoe the charge of the Papacy, in reſpeR of their uprighcneſs of mind, their integrity 
in matters of Juſtice, the love of the people, and which is yer more, that they are dilin> 
tereſted, and no paſſionare promotors of their Kindred. His being 70 years old, and ha- 
ving the Gout, gave him bur little aſſiſtance, becauſe his completion was ftrong, and in 
other reſpects he was perfeRly ſound. 

In the laſt Conclave but this, there was ſome talk of Carpegna, becauſe the two AMe- 
dici's endeavour'd his promotion , bur in this of Clement the gth. he remain'd in his or- 
dinary infirmity, which is only in a deſire of roman, "ov no more, there being no 
eMedici's then to advance him : nor indeed did he put himſelf much forward , AS Con- 
ſcious perhaps, that he had nothing, bur his being a Cardihal, and a Servant to the Grear 
Duke, to recommend him. Cardinal Reſſerts, who had the management and interelt of 
the Great Duke, made ſome kind of protfer, but he durſt go no turther, for he was ſure 
never to compals his deſigns ; and he did well, for there was need of better heads than 
his, in the Apoſtolick Chair. | 

Brancaccio was diſcours'd of, as an excellent Lord, not only in reſpe& of his birth, 
being a Gentleman of one of the beſt Families in Naples, but in conlideration of ſeveral 
good qualiries that were in him ; but there were two things, and very important, which 
hinder'd his friends from entring into treaty for him : the firſt was, that they ſaw Chi- 

's FaQtion reſolv'd ro have no other Pope, but a creature of Alexanders, and there was 
bur ſmall hopes to ſee the Papacy amongit Urbans, ſeeing Barbarino had try'd the impe- 
diment : the ſecond, becauſe the Spaniards had no great kindneſs for him, and although 
they pretended to be reconciled, yePthe quarrel continued at the heart (till, and 'tis moſt 

certain 
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certain they would never have concurr'd in this man, whilſt there was any body elle to 
create : and a third reaſon was, the great fondneſs Brancaccio expreſs'd alwayes to his 
Kindred, it being confidently believ'd he would have run a great hazard of being mil] 1 
by his love to ther, who were nymerous z rhe Family of the Brancaccio being divide 
into ſeveral houſes in that Kingdome, would have afforded perſons enou to. have fill'd 


vp, not ohly the Governments, but all the Offices and' Benefices longing to the 


din - fo that theſe 6bſtruRions were ſufficient ro keep him ill in his Cardi- 
nalſhip. | ba. oy As | AS (2.5% 00" AED 

© Durazz9,. had nothing to ſpeak for him but his age, being 75. his infirmities, and de- 
crepirancy, which many times ate ſufficient alone to open a door to the Pomtificate ; for 
the Cardinal Pretenders, when they find they cannot reach it themſelyes, they endea- 
your to create fome old and deerepid man, that they may have another vacancy quickly, 
and rheir old hopes be renew'd. It was reported there was a Kinſman of Dirazzo's come 
to Rome with 59500 dubles, to work upon the minds of ſonie of the poorer Catdinals, 
but this ſtory was known to be a lye, and only the invention'of his Enemyes, to diſgrace 


' him ; for he was generally taken fora mah'of a moſt irreprehenſible life, though illites 
' rate, and of ho grear parts z but he wort thing in him of all was, that he was of Genos, 


which is no ſmall impediment. | 

During the weaknels of the Pope, which in effeR ſerv'd for a Conclave, there were 
many ſo confident Gabrietle was made Pope, that they laid wagers on, it. And the 

ounds of that opinion were, that they ſaw the Spanards inclin'd to him, and doubt- 

eſs had they found things better Viſpos'd rowards bim, they. would not have fail'd to 
have favovred him, he having expreſs'd himſelf alwayes very well towards that Crown ; 
to this they joyn'd the affiniry and allyance he had with the new Cardinal Vandome, who 
they thought would prevail with the*French FaQtion to concur ; and indeed he attempted 
ir, bur rather ro ſatisfie him; as it is ſuppos'd, than our of any deſire he had to it in car- 
neſt. Belides this, rhe Letter which was writ to him wich ſo mach affeRion by Cardi- 
nal Chigs, made them believe tie would joyn with him, with. all his creatures ; and all 
theſe reaſons being put togethek, his friend s would needs fancy him Pope. 

But they found themſe)ves ot in their confidence, not being able to dive into the moſt 
profound and recluſe myſteries of State. Firſt, becauſe the French would never have 
concurr'd ( at the importunity of a new made Cardinal, though of never ſo great qua- 
liry )' in a perſop, who upon diyers occafions had ſhewn himſelf rgo partial ro the Spe- 
frard , beſides this, the Spaniards themſelves who protefted him, and pretended to ad- 
vance him, would not have had him Pope, as not knowing his humour , for their poli- 
cy conliſts in preferring ſuch perſons to the Papacy, as they know very well, and are ac- 
quainted with the very bortom of their qualiries, leſt they ſhould run upon ſuch rocks as 
they have formerly done, and particularly in the Papacy of Paul the 4th, and Sixrus 
the 5th. Barbarino had promis'd him his aſſiſtance, bur it was when he ſaw his own hopes 
deſperate ; ſo Gabrelle's hopes, and his, vaniſh'd rogether. His age was 73 years, but it 
did him no good, his completion was ſo healthfull and ſtrong. . 

Facchinetts knowing his years too few, had not courage to venture in a Conclave, in 
which he ſaw ſo'many other perſons of greater maturity and 'merits than himſelf ; and 
et he is an excellent petſon, indifferently well learned, of a good judgement, and ſo- 
lia but ſomething too reſolute. He was conlider'd as Innocent the ninths Nephews Son, 
and one that has kept a good correſpondence with the Baloneſe, Gentlemen his Country- 
men. In his Nuntiature into Spain, he gave —_ ſatisfaftion to that Court, nor was he 
ingratefull when he was come back again to Kome, inſomuch that rhe Spaniards held him 
as a Confident. He recommended himſelf to them with great modeſty, declaring he had 
not much to pretend in a Conclave fo rich in other perſons of merit ;. yet if there 
ſhould happen ſuch conteſts and comperitions, as there uſually do, he delir'd the Spani- 
ards, 25 his friends, would be mindfull of him ; but no great controverlie arriving, his 
friends had no occaſion to concern themſelves in his behalf. 

Odeſcalco's hopes confiſted in the good opinion the whole Celledge had of him, as a 
perſon of Integrity, Generolity, ard Charity, and one that was well affe&cd by the 
Spaniards, as one of the Subjects of that Crown ;' hut there were many more Fore 
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obſtacles to obſtrut them : The firſt was in his age which was bur 56 years ; as trong ; 


and as luſty as was poſſible, an obſtacle ſo great , that as often as he was mention'd 
the 22 years Papacy of Urban,was immediately remembred, and by conſequence took 
away the good inclinations the Cardinals had to his perſon, and to his advancement : 
. the Cardinals being reſoly'd they would never again ſee the Keys of Sr. Peter grow ruſty 
in che handsof one man. 

The ſecond was, that Sforza had loſt the management of the Spaniſh Fation , who 
was his very great friend , and would not have fail'd doubtleſs to have us'd his utmoit 
endeavour , to have drawn the Spaniards to a concurrence : I ſay his utmoſt endeavours, 
becauſe rhough the Spgniard may love Odeſcalco very well, as a ſubjeR, and well deſery- 
ing perſon of that Crown , yet 'tis moſt certain, at their hearts, they had rather he 
ſhould remain a Cardinal, than be made Pope , and the reaſon is, becaule they look up- 
on him as an obſtinate perſon, roo rigid, and levere to his firſt impreſſions , which a- 

rees not with the Spaniſh Policy , that requires an honeſt down right Pope, ealie ro 
be commanded , ard nor refratory ro command. The other obſtacle was the averlion 
of the French , who would never have conſented to che Eleftion of a eAlilancſe, at 2 
time when there was a breach berwixt the rewo Crowns ; arid indeed when any friend 
of Odeſcalcoes propos'd him to any Cardinal of the French, they anſwer'd him according 


ro the modelty of the French , He :5 a worthy perſon, but let us talk of ſome body elſe. Yr. 


there was no body declar'd himſelf his Enemy, but Cardinal /mperiale , and that upon 
an accident which happen'd in Romethe 2 oth. of Auguſt 166:. at which time Odteſcalco, 
either that he believ'd in his Conſcience things ought to be ſo, or that he had a mind to 
vblige the French, and take away the ſuſpicion that Crown had of him, as he was 2 Spa- 
niard, that he might not have their Negative in che Conclave, or for any thing clic, ir 
is enough he was one of thoſe which decreed his baniſhment : and ſo much the more rea- 
ſon had /mperiale to be angry » by how much he was inform” d Odeſcalco was the pro- 
moter of rhe bulineſs : and all theſe things con{ider'd together , at the very fir{t put all 
Odeſcalcoes pretenlions out of his head. 

eAlbics had little or no thoughts of demanding the Papacy , not that he diflik'd the 
morſel , but becauſe he knew very well the Cardinals would not chooſe him , as know- 
ing him to be of a turbulent head, and a pungent , if not virulent tongue. 

In ſhort,chough in all the reſt there were ſume yilible hopes of Exaltation to be found, 

'et in this Cardinal there was not che leaſt ſpark, or inclination to be diſcover'd . firft 
Craaſe he was abominarted by the Spaniards , as a perſon of too deep a reach; for 'tis 
a maxim among{t them, ro have a care of luch perſons as by the greatneſs of their parts, 
or deſigns, may diſturb the ney49 quiet of Jraly, during the minority of their King : 
Some people believe , that for the ſame reaſons tor which the Spaniards hated him , the 
French lov'd him , but yer with very good Policy , he was bur little os not at all men- 
tion'd in the Conclave. | 

The other impediment was a pique Chigs had taken againſt him , eAlbics having been 
always an enemy to his Government, murmuring continually againſt it , as well in pub- 
lick as in private ; Cardinal Chigs for all that diſſembled it very well , yer he could nor 
contain from ſaying one day to a friend of cAlbics's, who recommended him to him, 
for a Pope ( bur he ſpake as by the by ) Thar when he gave his voice for Albici , there 
ſhould not be another Cardinal in the Colledge. 

Theſe following Memoires of this Cardinal, came roo late ro my hands to put them 
into iny ſecond Part, which indeed was their proper place ; but comipg trom a good 
hand, 1 have choſen rather to inſert them here , than to ſuffer them to be loſt : 1 defire 
the Reader therefore would compare what is written of this Cardinal in the ſecond Parr, 
with what follows. | 

Franceſco Cardinal of eAlbici was born in Ceſenna the 25th. of Oftober 1 5 3. he is de- 
ſcended of Albici's in Florence, a perſon of great learning in all kinds of Sciences , bur 
in the Law, and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory , he has but few equals in this age. He is ſo greac 
a lover of Juſtice , that when he was young, and exerciling his Advocateſhip in _=_ 
becauſe he would not do that which was unjuſt , he was forc'd to fly , to avoid the mii- 
chief which was threatned ro him , by the perſon whych delir'd to have had ſentence in 
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his favour contrary to Law and Juſtice., Upon this occaſion he came to Rome, where he 
exercis'd his profeſſion with great applauſez Monlignour Xonrs a Milaneſe being deelar'd 
Nantig of Naples by Urban the eight, the advocate Albics was propos'd to Cardinal 
Franciſco Barbarine, to be Auditor of the ſaid Nuntiature. Monlignour Meltio Lieute- 
nant to eF. C. who was a Cardinal afrerwards, was delir'd to give his CharaQter 'of 
him, which he did ſo much to his advantage, - that he was ſent ro Naples, and after- 
wards into Spazn With the faid Monti, where he carry'd himſelf with great commendati- 
on ; after three years he wa? call'd back again to Rome by Urban, made Aſſeſſor gf the 
S. Office, and ſent with Monlignour Macchiavells Aſſiſtant into Germany to Cardinal 
Ginetti, who went Legate 4 Tatere from Urban the eighth. There was. ſome unkindneſs 
berwixt the ſaid Legate and eAlbics, by reaſon of the ſordidnelſs wherewith the Legue 
uſed all his acrendarts in his Legation. Whizſt he was in ,Germazy, the charge gf 
Aſſeſſor del S. Officio, was kept voyd, and reſtor'd to him at his return to Rome. Urban 
at the requeſt of D. Anna Colonna, gave him the Canonſhip of Saint Peter ; and amongſt 
the'relt of the favours which he did him, hedeclar'd himſelf his Kinſman upon occaſion 
of 1 Marriage berwixt one of the houſe of Ba/barino,- and a Lady of the Albici's. He 
had thoughts of making him a Cardinal, if death had not prevented his making another 
promotion. He was afterwards made a Cardinal by Jnnocent the tenth, for the pains he 
rook in the cauſe of Fanſenins , condemn'd by Innocent, although his Emulators whiCl- 
per'd about the Court, that he was created, only to obſtru the Aſſumption of Cardinal 
Fiorenzuola to the Papacy. 2 wal 
Bar that report could not continue long, it being well known, what ' joy the whole 
Court, and all rhe Princes had at his Promotion, and among{t the reſt, there was a Prince 
who congratulated with his Eminence, that by his bare merits, without Bribery, or 
Subornation, he had atrain'd to the dignity of the Purple. Ar that time he was the 
only Inſtrument that made elexander the 7th, Secretary of Stare at Colonia, as appears 
© in a book Printed by the ſaid 6pe, before his Aſcenſion to the Papacy ; in which he 
has inſerted one of the many ſecrets Which were writ to him by eAlbic: : and after the 
ſaid Chigs was made a Cardinal, he omitted not any thing that might contribute. to the 
aſfumprien of his friend to the Papacy, Fry and friendſhip being one of ' his molt 
lirgular virtues ; and aniongſt other of his policies, he. exprefs'd more than ordinary 
civilizies to a Kinſman-of Alexander, who did not return that gratitude, which ſuch a 
friend did deſerve ; only in the later part bt his Pontificate, upon the inſtance of Car- 
dinal Chigz his Nephew, who knew very well the affeRjon of ſuch a friend deſerv'd ; 
grea'er recompence than this, he made one of his Nephews relign the Title of an Abbey 
to him ; and this obligation he owed nor to the Pope,. but to his Nephew. The-Card:- 
nal is of a good compleRion, and luſty, though he be in.tht75 th. year of his age. He 
is courteous in his Speech, a lover of Poverty, indifferent 1s *to the Princes, for bein 
ask'd one day by Cardinal edſragon, whether he 'was Fretith 'or Spaniard, he reply'd, 
That where Fuſtice was, thore were his ;nclinations, * He is belov'd ot the Cardinals, but 
it is for fear ; he iggeſolute and ſtudious enough: * Ar preſent he'has four Nephews, 
Sons of his Son, firſt the Abbor Rinaldo, then Nicely a Layman, marryed to a Divghter _ 
of the Marqueſs Calcagnini of Ferrara ; the next is Lutio Arroni, a youth of many good 
qualities ; and laſtly Logo an Abbor. He uſes his Pen very willingly in defence of nuch 
as ate-accuſed, as he did inthe Papary of Innocent the 1 oth, ini bthalt of Horatio Falco- 
nieri ; for which, bein reprebonen by a Prelat* who was kis friend, he reply'd, That 
it was Fuſtice that he an d ; That he could not avanton his frient in his diftreſs , That 
ſuch was bus prattice formerly, and ſuch it ſhould be for the time to come. In the Pontiti- 
care of Alexander, he made ſeveral Sermons, which by ſeveral were interpreted, 4* in- 
rended againſt rhe Governrhent of Alexander , and being rebuk'd for it by ſome of ! i; 
Relations, he gave one of them this anſwer, That Pulpits were invented for the repre- 
benſion, not for the incouragement of Vice. He is a perſon of a quick reſolution and 
councel. Upon an occalion in the time of eAlexander the 7th. who fram'd « Conpgrega- 
rion for adjufting the matters of Ceremony berwixt the Cardinals*und Roman” Barvns, 
by whotn.chey were grown but firtle confider'd, this Cardinal faid,” if 1 were to 'attvife 
bx Helineſs, I would tell him, that he ought firſt to ſet a value upon the Cardinals, and when 
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they deſire any favour for the Barons, his Holineſs ſhould grant it at their Suit ; By which 
means, the Sacred Colledge wilt become more eſtumable to every body , but of the Pope villi- 
fies them, all the world contemns them : which was very witz Councel. All the pleaſant 
and facerious-things that are ſaid in the-Court, are father'd upon this perſon, of which 
he never ſo much as thought : and this proceeds irom the liberty he takes in his diſcourſe, 
having lived alwayes with that freedom. He is a man that perplexes his enemies, by the 
multitude of bis civilities, and has never ceas'd to aſliſt them, who were the cauſe of his 
coming to Rome, although lince he was a Cardinal, it was in his power to have miſ- 
chiev'd them ; but he gonfeſſes himſelf beholding ro chem, and thar if it had nor been for 
their threats, he had never come from Ceſenna. A rare virtue to draw good out of 
evil. But to return. 

Spada was talk'd of, both without the Conclave, and within, for ſume certain dayes, 
and had it not been for the obſtinacy in the creatures of Cbizz, ro have no other Pope bur 
a creature of Alexanders, he would doubtleſs have pur fairer for the Papacy, than Bar- 
barino himſelf, or any orher creature cither of Urbans or Innocents. Barkarins had 2 
great affection for him, and hnding he could not compaſs it himſelf, he ſer his intereſt 
on foot, and endeavour'd to bend and incline the ininds of Come people to him, by cry- 
ing him up for one of the greateſt Policitians in the world, aftirming the Church had 
need of ſuch a Pope in ſuch times as theſe, Bur all this was only in ſatisfaction ro the 
ſaid Spada, he knew very well he was not likely to ſucceed(z belides Cardinal Roſþigli ofs, 
driving at the ſame thing with more zeal, and better means, and being oblig'd to Zarba- 
rino, more than if he had been his creature, Barbarizvo would never have propos'd it to 
Spada, leſt he ſhould take away the Papacy from the creatures of Chigi, ur give an oc- 
calion of jealoulic ro the Grand Duke, by hindring the Exaltation of a common friend, 
and creating one of his own only. 

* Two reaſons oblig'd the Grand Duke to deny his afliſtance, ro Santa Suſanna, who is 
vulgarly call'd Spada. The firlt was his being a Luccaeſe, that is a worthy Citizzn of a 
Republique, upon which the Great Duke looks with an eye of compallion, and would 
rather have it in his own hands, than in che midſt of his State. Burt if the intereſts of 
his Countrey had not been of importance, his immoderate affeion, and dependance upon 
the will of Barbarino, would have made him reſolve upan his Excluſion. 

: The Spaniards look upon him as their friend, and would-not have fafl'd to have af- 
liſted him effeually, borh for che contidence they had in him, and the opinion that he 
was a quiet and peaceable man, which is the thing the Spaniards do principally regard z 
but either by the natural iniquity of that Nation, or the want of fidelity in the Miai- 
{ters of chat Crown, it appears chat it is enough to exclude any one from the Papacy, to 
be propos'd and recommended by the Spamerd, as Innocent ſaid very plefantly. Ar firſt 
they believ'd they mighc obrain their delign, and ſo much the more zealous were they 
for his promotion, by how.much rhey were inform'd of the King of France's reſolution 
ro fall into Flanders with his Army z judging it convenient for the quiet of /r.uly, to pur 
a Pope into the Vatican inclinable to peace, and attcionare to Spain. The French pre- 
rended very fairly they wouldexclude nobody, and his Majeſty had given them ſuch or- 
der ; but. underhand they labour'd the contrary, endeavouring to turn away that water 
from the Mill, which the Spaniard ſupply'd, _ 

There were:certain Satyrical Libels publiſh'd againſt Santa Syſunma, fappos'd to have 
come our of the Family of Cardinal Farneſe, who being farther engig'd tor the Papacy 
than any ot the reſt, he had a mind todiſmgunt every body elſe, and remain on horſe- 
back himſelf.: The Court would have defir'd: his exaltation, becauſe he was generally 
beloved ; 'but his having ſo. few Adherents, eſpecially of the Cap, except Z.zrbarino, was 
no ſ{inall prejudice to his attairs. It was believ'd it was a great adyantage to him, thar 
there was never a Cardipal of the houſe of Hed, and that the interelts of the Great 
Duke were manag'd by Cardinal Reſerti, who 15 a good Cardinal, though unfortunate 
in his Negotiations ; and:indeed it had nor been,ill for him, had che Spamards had Car- 
dinals of Authority to have manag'(d their Fations , for "tis the head which gives vigour 


to all the reſt of the Members. 
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' AndnowlI ſhall pu to the perſon of Cardinal Farneſe, a true Roman , and of whom 
they diſcours'd as if he were created already ; there were certain Paraſites and-Flaxter- 
ers which fail'd nor ro afſure him of the Papacy , but he refus'd with great prudence to 
put his Noſe to that incenſe. And to the end the Reader may be beter inform's of all 
paſſages, I will ſer down the reaſons upon which they believ'd him Pope, and which 
gave him ſo great probability, and afterwards give an account of the impediments which 
obſtruted him : and the firſt rhing that enabled him to contend for the Papacy with any 
of the reſt , was his age, he being above 72 yearsold, of a weakly complexion, and 
of a very extravagant courſe of life, going to dinner when others went to. bed, and to 
ſupper when others roſe : another was the many and principal charges which he exerci- 
ſed in Rome after his return from his Nuntiature in Switzerland : another, his great zeal 
and incortuprion in matters of Juſtice , which he exercis'd with that excels as one may 
ſay, that he became very terrible ro the wicked , and very grateful ro the good, for his 
uprightneſs, and diligence in buſineſs : another reaſon was , that he was the Jaſt of his 
Family, having only two Nephews by his Siſter, one in Bolonia, and the other in Rome; 
This latter was.a Prelate of a comperent age, bur both of them hared by their Unkle , 
who by natural) inſtin, bears a kind of natural averſion to his own Kindred, and ſer- 
vants. Which humour made the Cardinals open their Eyes , and judge him worthy of 
the Papacy, in theſe times, when the Church was ſo lacerated and perplex'd by the Hes 
reticks , and ſo ruin'd and deftroy'd by the Nephews of the Popes. ; 
- The French and the Spaniard were inclin'd to concur with him, either in appearance, 
or in earneſt , for one and the ſame reaſon , he being deſcended from the ſame houſe 
with the Dukes of Parma ,” and by conſequence not in any ſuſpicion with the Spaniard, 
there being at preſent a Brother of the ſaid Duke of Parma's in the King of Spains ſervice 
againſt Portugal; belides the honourable memory of the tryumphs of Alexauder Farneſe 
in Flanders, in the ſervice of the faid Crown : So that the Speniard could not delire 
greater ſecurity, than ro have a Ptihce of the Farneſes as it were a hoſtage in the middle 
of Spain , which faid Prince is reported to have recommended the intereſts of the ſaid 
Cardinal Farzeſe, his Kinſman, tothe Spaniards, 

And this very conſideration was thought ſufficient to prevail wich the French King to 
concur likewiſe z he having undeftaken the ProteRion of the Duke of Parma , as to the 
reſtitution of the Dutchy of Caſtro , according to the agreement with rhe Apoſtolick 
Chamber under eAlexander the 7th. iri the Treaty of Piſa, bur without effet, they 
being fore'd to attend the concluſion of that Treaty, from the new Pope , bur that is not 
done neither ; So that in reſpe&t to that ProteRion , his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty could 
not, as many beliey'd , refuſe his aſſiſtance to the ſaid Farneſe, the Dukes Kinſman ; bur 
they which look'd further into the ſecrets of their intrigues , have diſcerned that ro be 
obſtacle clearly , and a reaſon ro deſtroy , as well as to obſtruft that machination , and 
therefore they never eſteem'd their mediations for his promotion 'to the Papacy, to be 
real, | 
For firſt it facilitated to the houſe of Chigi, the acquilition of the Lands! of Farneſe , 
which were his juriſdition , by which means at preſent Don eAugaitino is Prince of 
them ; and ſuggeſted a way to Pope Alexander toexclude the Dake of Parma, who in 
default of this branch of Farneſe, was to ſucceed ; Whereupon the Dake was not a little 
diſguſted with the ſaid Cardinal , who kept little or no correſpondence with him all a- 
long, eſpecially when he was Legate of Bolonia ; and therefore it was not to be be- 
Hev'd the Duke would delire the exalration of a perſon, who upon the ſcore of the inte- 
reſts of his family , has for a long time had {&lirtle intelligence with him :. though for 
fome years lince, upon his particular advantage , the'Cardinal procur'd a teconciliation, 
in appearance rather than in ſincerity , and ſo perhaps the Duke did believe, who was 
wiſe enough to underſtand the drift of that reconciliation z and therefore: appearances , 
not being able to remove what is fix'd and impreſt in the hearts of Princes, it is ro be 
believ'd the Papacy could not fall into the hands of this Cardinal , by means 6f the 
Dukes recommendation. . f 
- Moreover he had many other impediments belides , but the greateſt was the real and 
verbal ayerlion of the Spaniard, Farnefe baving render'd himſelf ſuſpicious ro that 
> : T a Crown, 
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Crown, by his excellent qualities, and the opinion they had of thekeadineſs and turhu- 
lence of nature, which as [ have often ſaid before, is an occaſion that ſuch perſons arc 
never delir'd by the Catholick Crown ; and perhaps they would obſtruct the creation 
of ſuch a Cardinal if they could, though he was born in the very Court at a- 
arid, n 

In ſhort, though the Dake of Parma, ſhould have recommended him as his Kinſman, 
yet could not Farneſe expe to be Fope, becauſe the Spaniards ave an eye at preſent 
upon the houſe of Parma, as being oblig'd ro France in fevcral particulars ; ſo that in 
ſuch a conjunure, they would not have conſented to the exaltation of a Kinſman of the 
Dukes ; nay I will go further, and ſay, that if the Duke as his Kinſman had underta- 
ken his aſſiſtance, the Colledge would have oppos'd ir, at leaſt thoſe Cardinals which 
are promoters of the Grandure of the Eccleliaſtick Stare, if for no other reaſons bur 
the intereſts of Caftro, which are ſo conſiderable. . 

The French on the other {ide could not be fincere in his Eleion, nor only upon the 
ſcore of the affronts offer'd the 25th, of November 1650 to the Ambaſſador, the crime 
of the offendors, being by a policy of Innocents, thrown upon the back .of his Miniſter, 
which was Farneſe, and by the French ( who could do no other ) acknowledg'd to be 
ſuch, bur becauſe they knew alſo they could not have any intire confidence in him. To 
all this there was added a private diſguſt betwixt him, or to ſpeak more properly, his 
Confidents, and ſome other Competitors for the Papacy, as particularly Celſe, and San- 
ta Suſanna; whoſe infirmities and detects were publiſh'd in writing, bur little comport- 
ing with the decorum or honour of the Church : which upon good grounds were ſup- 
pos'd to have proceeded from his Family ; ſo as they were oblig'd to pay them in their 
own Coyn. Ro 

A loſs that cannot be counterpoys'd by his private league with Pallotta, eAlbici, and 
Pallavicino, which league, by the death of the laſt, came ro nothing : and now all theſe 
things bcing preſuppos'd, and conlider'd together, Farneſe's exalcation could not be ex- 
peed z yet the French did not fail ro alliſt him, whether it was that they knew him to 
be a proper perſon to interrupt and diſturb the repole of the Spaniards, or for any thing 
elſe, 1 know not ; itis ſufficient, that ( either ro pleaſe, or oblige him, or for ſome other 
reaſons ) they did aſſiſt him. 

Some there were who pry'd more narrowly into the policies of the French, and found, 
that the exalration which they endeayour'd for Farneſe,-was but to bring him into dil- 
grace with rhe Spaniard, and draw him over wholly ro their parcy, the French being 
aſſured, that the more they ſollicited his creation, rhe more jealous would the Spuutiards 
be of him, and by conſequence more zealous for his exclulion ; and he firding himielf 
afterwards without hopes, would not fail ro reſent, and revenge it upon the Spaniards ; 
bur they being more pradtis'd, and prying into the intrigues both: of Rome, and of France, 
knew how to ſave both their Goat and their Cabbadge. 

Bonviſi was the only perſon and objeRt that Chzgz aim'd ar among? all his creatures, 
believing for certain to make him Pope, being his creature ſo well deſerving, and the 
Spaniards concurring out of a delire they had to a young Pope, that they might not be 
lyable to continual murations and changes, there —_ leſs exception againſt this perſon 
alſo, than againſt any of the re{t of the creatures of Chigi ; and the more, becaule, as a 
dextrous and diſcreet man,Bonviſi ſhunn'd all occaſions ot ſhewing himſelf violent for any 
of the Crowns, and therefore could not be forinally excluded by chem.. Cardinal A- 
thonio likewiſe acknowledging Bonviſi for his greateſt Confident from the time of Vrbar 
his Unekle, and of whom he made uſe, as his moſt faithfull Miniſter, at the breaking 
out of the Wars ; endeavour'd his exaltation likewiſe, and f:i!'d not to invite all the 
French party to his (ide. 

But he alſo was found to have his ſhare of exceptions, and that ſo large, as was ſuffi- 
cient to pur his deligns upon the Papacy out of his head. The firſt objection was againſt 
his age, being but 62. and no more, and which is conſiderable, firong and ſound, and 
likely to live cwenty years longer ; and the rather, becauſe he was a man that loved his 
recreations, and did not apply himſelf too fiercely to bulineſs. So that the reſt of the 
Cardinals who delir'd to have their ſhare in other Conclaves belides this, thought of no. 
KT 13 thing 
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thing leſs than giving the Keys to one that would open a door to them all into another 
world.- Nor was his Countrey a ſmall impediment, being of a Republique adjacent to 
the Territories of the Great Duke. - | 

Another obſtacle was, Franciſco Bonviſi his Nephew, who is Marſtro di Camera to 
Cardinal Chigs ; heis a perſon ſo proud, fierce, cruel, and vindicative in his nature 
and tainted with principals ſo pernicious to the Government, that the Cardinals could 
not reſolye to give the Papacy to one who had ſuch a Nephew, as wich his ill qualities 
obſcur'd all the virtue and luſtre in his Unckle, and one that in my fancy may hinder his 
exalration in another Conclave. - 

gs had a mind to have endeavour'd the exaltation of Cardinal Elci, not only a Sie- 
neſe, and joyn'd in the ſame intereſts with the bouſe of Chigs, but a perſon depending 
wholly upon it : however being confident he could never ſucceed, he delilted, and ſpake 
nomore of him, reſerving that defign, till the differences and conteſts of the ſeveral Par- 
ties, ſhould ſpin out the Concave a little longer. His qualities certainly render'd him 
worthy of the Papacy, and there was none could have excluded him, as defcRive in 
parts; burif he had been but mention'd, the Cardinals would haye oppos'd themſelyes 
who were weary already of ſeeing the Dominion remain ſolongin that Family, which 
had made it ſelf the objeR or the common Odium by his ill adminiſtration, and belides 
the French would have been againſt him, having never to have been brought to con- 
deſcend ro the eleQion of a perſon fo firm to the houſe of Chigi, from whom they have 
recerv'd ſo little ſatisfation. | 

Litta was took'd upon as a very deſerving Lord, advanc'd to the Cardinalſhip, meer- 
ly for his merits, adorn'd with many good qualities, and worthy of .any Government 
Eccleſiaſtical or Politick. _Yer there was no occaſion to talk of him, unleſs it were that 
ſome of his Friends affirm'd, and with good reaſon, that there was none would ſerve 
and govern the Church beter than he, as being an approv'd perſon, well skill'd in Go- 
vernment, and very aſliduous in buſineſs. But there being perſons of greater; years, of 
grearer intereſts, and greater merits, there was bur little notice taken of what they ſaid, 
every one replying that he would ſucceed berter in another Conclave, than in this ; and 
ſo much the rather, becauſe as he was Arch-Biſhop of eAfilan, there being a neceſlity 
of interfering with the Spaziſb Miniſters, he had gain'd ſo much the ill will of that Na- 
tion, and in particular of Don Lewis Ponte du Leon, the Governour of eilan, that they 
are his implacable Enemies ; and Don Lew declar'd, thar if he ſhould ſee things dil- 
pog'd in his favour, he would ride Polt to Rome to fruſtrate and exclude him. 

Caraffa ſeeing he could not compaſs ir for himſelf, though he wanted no good will, he 
negotiated the intereſt of Chigs, who had given him direfions in every thing, and made 
him the Secretary of his heart ; but ſome believ'd that [he ſerv'd him not faithfully in 
the buſineſs of Bonviſi, endeayouring his excluſion under-hand, to make an elder man 


- Pope, to the end that he might ſee a new Conclave once again, .and ſet his own interef} 


once more on foot, as fearing the long life of Bonyiſs, Bux to me theſe reaſons ſeem as 
frivolous, as his pretenſions; for if he be a Politician, as he is reputed, he may very 
well judge, that the memory of Paul the 4th. a Pope, not at all propitious to the Spa- 
mard, lyes upon hin like Original Sin ; which obſtacle is ſogreat, that 1 may ſay 'tis 
impoſſible to be remov'd, being already ſo radicated in the Conclaye, that the Spaniards 
have upon thar very ſcore, excluded ſeveral other Cardinals of the houſe of Caraſfa. 
Had it not been for this, he might have paſt in ſome Conclave or other, his qualiies 
being proper enough for the Papacy, ſaving that he is a little too ſevere in his admini- 
ftration of Juſtice, and yet a great preſerver of che immunities of the Church. He 
has" very good allyance in Rgme, which another time may give him aſſiſtance ; bur 
in this Conclave, they will not ſo much as attempt his exaltation, for ſeveral r«- 
ſpecs, particularly becauſe they are ſure the delign will not take, by reaſon of his 
outh. 

T Bone likewiſe imbarked without Biſcot® , and Cardinal /mperiale would have done 
better , to have expected till another Conclave , beeauſe thoſe oppolitions which are 
diſcover'd to him now , may perhaps be ſufficient ro obſtruſ him hereafter. He is ( ac- 
cording to his name ) but little in goodneſs,in parts, in learning, aud in Stature. He 

; Was 
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was prefer'd in the Papacy of Alexander to conliderable charges,viz. of Governour, and 
Nunctio into Spain ; but more by the powerful interceſſion of Imperiale ( whoſe autho- 
rity with Chigs was ſuitable to his name, commanding him in every thing like an Em- 
perour indeed ) than by any merits of his own ; In the Exercizes of his Offices; and 
particularly in his Nuntiature , he has neicher lefſen'd nor increas'd his eſteem amongſt 
thoſe that knew him. Of himſelf he would never have launch'd forward , ſeeing the 
wind in his teeth , and roo much diſpos'd to beat him back again. But Cardinal Imperi. 
ale, who was always moſt propitious to his hopes , would have it fo, and he accord- 
i9g!y permicted it ; Wat neither the one nor the other did any thing , bur run themſelves 
1:0 gre2ter animolities with che French, and with other Cardinals alſo. Imperiale had 
promis'd Barbarino to do his utmoſt for his Exaltation , upon condition thar if things 
jucceeded not in his fayour ; that he ſhould then aſffiſt him afterwards in the EleRion of 
Bonells , and ſo by a politick ferch, pretending with the remainder of his Squadron ra 
labour with might and main in the behalf of Barbarino z at the ſame time, he fix'd his 
Eye upon, and drove on the intereſt of his Nephew Bonells. 

He cry'd up the virues of Barbarino to the higheſt Region of the Air, but Boneli's to 
the fr{t Quire of the Angels, and that not only with his rongue , but with all the Rhes 
rorick of his heart : In fo much that a Catdinal of his acquaintance ſeeing him one day in 
2 lictle confuſion, berwixr his commendations of Barbarine, and Bonellz, he ſaid to him, 
Nemo poteſt duobus Domims ſervire. In ſhort, two dayes before they entred into the 
Conclave, Imperiale according to the fineſs and ſubtlery of his tranſaQtions, depreſt the 
prattices of Barbarino , and advanc'd Bonelli's ſo , that he endeayour'd to procure him 
the applauſe of the Prelates, and of the whole Courr. 

Accordingly he made it be reported round about Rome, that he had 40 Votes ſure , 
and that he doubted not to make Bonelts Pope , uling that as a Stratagem, to no other 
end bur to ſtop the mouths of the adverſaries , believing moſt certainly , that by ſpread- 
ing abroad ſuch a report , they would forbear ro make any oppolition, and endeavour 2 
reconciliation , that they might not have the Pope to gheir Enemy : But thoſe who un- 
derſtood the ſtate of affairs , and how the Cardinals were divided this way, and that, 
did but laugh at all this, The French Ambaſſador in very earneſt made his com- 
plaine ro the fame Cardinal /mperiale , telling him that thefe endeavours ought to be re- 
tcrv'd till another Conclave : And in thar thing the ſaid Ambaſſador was to be commen- 
ded for his modeſty , being not willing to publiſh any of his defeRs, nor to urge any 0- 
ther reaſon for his Exclofion , bur his Youth. 

For all this /mperiale deſiſted not from promoting the Election of Bonells with all ima- 
ginable contrivance. And on the other lide eAlbics, Odeſcalchs, and Palotta, having o- 
penly declar'd againſt him , they conſpir'd all ways of excluding him , and nct withour 
{ſome reflection upon the incapacity of the perſon. 

The Spaniards recommended 15 , and would _ m__—_ of him with - their 
hearrs ; but finding things going clear another way than what Imperale propos'd , the 
diſ-intangled Senkifres aatobly as they could , and left the greateſt part of the a. 
upon Imperial himfelf. The French who had declar'd that they had no order for the Ex- 
clulion of any body , temporiz'd, and delay'd, to profeſs rhemfelycs Enemies , yet they 
torbore not to caſt rubs in his way. Bur if they had once ſeen things growing horrer in 
fayour of Zoneli , 1 am fatisfy'd they wovld have appear'd publiquely for his Excluſion, * 
nor only becauſe he was Nephew to /mperiale, who was not much affeQed to France z 
bur becauſe he was a Spariard both in intereſt, and profeſſion , and it would not be con- 
venient for the French, ar a time when the two Crowns were {0 near a rupture, to have 2 
Pope in /raly too much addifted ro the Spaniard. 

Ar the beginning, when it came firſt into the head of Imperiale ro advance Bonells , his 
friends advis'd him to deſiſt from that emterprize , foreſeeing the difficulties which diſco- 
ver'd themſelves afterwards z exhorting him to leave that dignity ro the pretenſions of 
ſeveral other perfons of gfeater deſert , as well for their experience in Government , and 
integrity of their lives, as for their plurality of years : But he thought Bonells above 
them all, and did bur laugh ar their diſcourſe , and perhaps on purpoſe that chey might 


60 as much tor him afterwards : And indeed he would have done much better , ' you 
| uffer 
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ſuffer'd his Nephew to have got ſome more years upon his back (ſeeing he is the young- 
eſt of all the Competitors ) and to have attended ſome other time more proportionable 
ro his deſigns , which would not have redounded ſo much to the prejudice of Bonells, 
who is become rorally ſuſpedted by the French ; and he will not only have a great trou- 
ble ro bring them. to his lide, the next Conclave , butrun a great hazard of having them 
conſpire hus Excluſion. | 

Celſi was excluded upon four ſorts of accompts ( and which is moſt ſtrange, they be- 
gan to talk firſt of his Excluſion, and of his Exalcation afterwards ) The tirſt was the 
great Enmity which Barbarino proteſt to him , which he has publickly declar'd, not only 
{1nce he was made a Cardinal , but even in the time of his Prelacy : In ſo much as when 
he was recommended to him by ſome perſons, pretending great modeſty , he reply'd , 
That he would not give any smpedsment to bis Papacy , provided he would not binder bim 
for going out of Rome. 1 hole who recommended him knew what he meant very well, 
which was never to concur at all. | 

But theſe reports are falſe , tor there-are ſome perſons that affirm that Celſi had de- 
clar'd, That he would have renouns'd Paradice, as well as the Þ apacy, if be had thought to 
receive it from the recommendation of Barbarino, But be it as it will , Barbarino took a- 
way a great part of the inclinations of the Colledge from him. Cardinal Pallavicino 
diſcover'd him to be his Enemy likewiſe , but upon other occaſions ; Howeyer though 
he look'd upon the firſt as a powers enemy, eſpecially in that juncture of time, yer 
he lirtle regarded the animolity of the other , by reaſon of his debiliry , and the ſmall 
reputation he had in the Colledge : Death rook away this obſtacle from him , but he 
would much willinger, he had taken Barbarino in his room. 
- The ſecond reaſon of his Excluſion was the friendſhip of Ravizza, which Prelate, (ci- 
ther becauſe ſome malignant Star that perſecuted kim would have it ſo, or that he was 
really guilty of ſeveral a&tions that were blame worthy ) by his Converſation render'd 
himſelt abominable to the whole Colledge ; except Cardinal Chigs, who held him for 
an Oracle , and-it may be ſaid-of theſe three perſons, Funiculus triplex difficile rum- 
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MChigs did his utmoſt, to diggs ſaid Rgvizza into the Conclaye , as his Conclaviſt ; 
and becauſe he ſaw ſeveral difficulties that were likely to ariſe ,. he procur'd a particular 
Brief from his Unkle before the time , But the Cardinals ſuſpeRing it was done. with 
deſign to put the whole Colledge into a diſtraRion , they refus'd openly to receive him, 
and though Cardinal Ce//i went about intreating this man, and the other ; yet Chigi was 
forcid woke patient , and get another z and ſo much did the Colledge look aſkew upon 
Ravizza , that they could not reſolve to concur with Celſ, for the great confidence and 
tamiliariry was berwixt ther , being ſatisfy'd he would not only have advanc'd him to 
the Eardinaiſhip, but to the higheſt charges about the Court. 

; The third Cauſe of his excluſion, was his roo much rigour, being indeed of fo ſevere 
a nature, .that-he.many times adher'd to Juſtice more than he oughc, and would willing- 
ly puniſh that offence with-the Gallows, that was ſcarce worthy of the Whip ; in ſome 
Congregations, his judgements reſembled the Sentence of Phalaris, written in Cha- 
raters of bloud, they were ſo ſevere, which made the- Cardinals apprehend,*as they 
alwayes will, chat to exalt this perſon, was but ro make the whole Colledge iremble, 
nl ro be treated with greater rigour than in the dayes of Pax the fourth, and Sixtas 
the fifth. . + T - 

For this reaſon the Spaniard excluded him with their heart, though not with their 
tongue, they promis'd to run oyer Mountains, and Seas, to do him ſervice, but thcy 
were very tedious in {ctting out, and could'not find in their hearts to begin their journey. 
For all this;: he ceas'd not ro negotiaic with them til], and to offer them the utmolt of 
his affeion, , but in vain, for they were reſoly'd not to have a Pope ſo ſevere, and ſo 
{ingular in his authority. | 

urthermore his Enemies prais'd him, and prick'd him in his exclulion, making uſe 
both of the honey and the ſting, -They {aid he was indeed a great head-piece, a man of 
preat learning, politick, dexterous in buſineſs, and in thort, a perſon of no ordinary Ta- 
lent z but to. theſe gitts, the integrity of his life, and the goodneſs of his Re 
| where- 
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( wherewith a Pope ought to be indued ) did not correſpond : and this I dare affirm, 
that if ro the Politicks, which are ſo reſplendent in the Cardinal, the moral virtues of 
life and converſation were conjoyn'd, there would not be a perſon more deſerving than 
he in the whole Colledge. Farneſe was no Enemy to Celſs, bur d6ubting this perſon 
more thai any of the reit, to be moſt likely ro take the Papacy from him, which he 
thought he had ſure in his hands , he procur'd his exclulion as I have ſaid before, by the 
help of certain Libels which are ſuppos'd to have proceeded out of his Family, with 
which Celſt is not a little offended, and in time will hhew greater revenge, than what he 
has thown as yet. 

In this manner therefore, much being ſaid for all the Competitors, Roſpiglioſi te- 
main'd alone, exempt from the uſual Torrent of contradition. He was generally 
eſteem'd by the whole Colledge, and from the very beginning the teaſons were plain 
why the Papacy muſt needs fall into his hands. To ſee in him all the virtues that can be 
delir'd in th excellent Prince, with the reputation of having carry'd himſelf honourably 
in all his charges, having executed them all, with fplendour, impartiality, and ho- 
nour, and particularly in his Nuntiature into Spain, from whence he. return'd poorer, 
in a manner, than he went. The opinion thar he was a perſon of a moſt ſincere judge- 
ment, free from all Intereſts and FaQtion, nor fond of his own opinion, bur indued with 
a thouſand other good qualities, made him be thought worthyeſt of the Popedom ; and 
the rather, becauſe the Spaniards recommended him in the firſt place, and the Emperour 
delir'd him, becauſe he Chriſten'd the Empreſs in the year 1650. when he was Nuntio 
in Spain ; the French were not difhident of him ; Barb4rino lov'd him for having open'd 
the way to his preferments in the Pontificate of his Unckle ;z and laſt of, all Chigs could 
not but concur as he was his creature : and all rheſe reaſons being put together, he could 
not fail of the Papacy. 

And yet he himſelf was not without his impediments, one new one or other ſpringi 
up every day. The firſt was, the Lords Cardinals judg'd him improper ( by reaſon pr; 
his infirmities, and particularly an Apoplexy had befallen him lately ) for ſo conlidera- 
ble a Government, they being very unwilling to chooſe a Pope, that ſhould be bed-rid 
all his life, and commit the Government to the diſcretion of they knew not who. 

The multitude of Kindred which Roſpzghoſi had in P:ſtoia, and particularly five Ne- 
phews by his Brother, appear'd a y obſtru&ion in theſe times, in which the de- 
lire of inriching their Relations, ſeems a diſeaſe hereditary to the Popes, of which ex- 
amples the memory is t00 freth in Rome, with no fmall detriment to the Church, 

Chigi's declaration to ſome of his friends, ctfat he could nor concur in him, bur in caſe 
he ſaw his deſigns for Bonvsſs deſperate. 

The affeQtion ſhewn to the exaltarion of Farneſe by the French, who were inftrumen- 
ral in making of difficulties, and inventing obſtruftions to hinder Roſpiglioſs from the 
Papacy ; but the Divine Providence having choſen him to be rhe Conduftor and Shep- 
herd of his Flock, by the fiery Pillar as it were of his ProteQion, thew*thoſe 1ſraclites 
the true way ( which follow'd him ) to the end, that the miſts of difficulties being dif- 
pell'd, the atfairs of Roſpighioſs might be brought ſafe inro the Harbour, to the ſhame and 
confulion of all that oppos'd them. | 

And thus behold the Conclav is finiſh'd, before the Reader is aware, the work is at an 
end, in the very beginning of the work ; behold rhem gone out of the Conclave, at the 
very time we believ'd them bur m_—_ In earneſt, ſpeaking of particulars, we ſeem 
ro have forgot the univerſal, and whilſt we 'infift upon the Competitors of the Pa- 
pacy, to have omitred the moſt profound and occult maxjqnes of the Coniclave. 

So it would be if the Conclave made the Pretenders, '4td not the Pretenders the Con- 
clave : ſo many Cardinals as we have hitherto deſcrib'd, ſo many Conclaves have we 
made., Maximes, Treaties, Managements, Negotiations, Oppolitions, Excluſions, In- 
cluſions, Subtleries, Animolities, Threatnings, and Supplications, are the things which 
conſtitute Conclaves ; and of all theſe materials, we find ſomethisg in the particular de- 
{cription of every Cardinal. ”"_ NOOR? 

1 have read ſeveral Conclaves of ſeveral Popes, 'and amongſt the reſt, ve of Innocent 
the 10th, alone, it being true that every Conclaviſt Mikes his own Conclave; but to 
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ſpeak truth, withour offence to;any.one, I have found ſo much confulion by the redun- 
aricy of matter which preſented it ſelf ro the Pens of thoſe Authors, who have de- 
ſcrib'd thoſe Conclaves ; that to avoid that confuſion my ſelf, and make things more 
ealie for the menory of the Reader, | have ſeparated them as much as poſſible, and made 
a particular Conclave for every Cardinal Pretendant : and though in my judgement ir 
ought to be ſufficient, yet for the compleat ſatisfaQtion of the curious, 1 will omit not to 
ſay ſomething of the General likewiſe. | 
' Fhe Lord Cardinals were divided in the Conclave into theſe three Faions, wiz. one 
of the Creatures of Chigs , another of the Squadrone volante, or flying Squadrone , and 
the third of a few of the Creatures of Barbarino.: But all of them ſv weak of chemlelves, 
that one without the other would not have had votes cnough ro have made an EleRion, 
though rhey had enough ro obſtruRt any perſon propos d : Before the Decree fer the two 
thirds was made , and whilſt one half was ſufficient, the FaQtions were ſo numerous, 
they choſe Popes as they pleaſed , but ſince they. were reſtrain'd ro two thi#ds, there 
has never Fation been ſo great , as to prevail for any thing more than an Ex- 
cluſion. 

After the death of Urban, the Fation of Barbarino conliſted of above 40 Cardinals, 
Creatufes of the ſaid Urban; ſo that in appearance the Elc&ion would happen to the ſa- 
tisfa&tion of Barbarinz , and yer they had the Jeaſt ſhare in it ; For not being able to hit 
upon a Pope; - as they deſir'd, they conſented to choſe Innocent ( at leaſt Franciſco did , 
for indeed Anthorio was always againlt ir )becauſe they couid prevail for no other, 

The reaſon of all this is , becavle there are ſeveral among the FzRions , which being 
SubjeQs, and dependants upon.yhe Crowns, cannot oblige themſelves to their heads,any 
further , than as'the EleQion of the perſon, he agreeable to the Crowns they depend on; 
and indeed though there be ſo much talk of the Faftions of Spazn, and of France (which 
is nothing but their Cardinals ) they are ſubje&& to a head, Which they depute over 
them ; yet in policy they do ſuffer them, to divide themſelves here and there, as they 
thirik good 3* ir being all one to them if their bulineſs be done z and indeed they are 
ſerv'd better , by having their Cardinals under the heads of other. Fa&tions, than to make 
F:&tions of their own ; ſo that the Cardinals of the Crowns ought rather to be call'd 
Nationiſts than Faltioniſts :, the French having their particular,afſemblies , ro endeavour 
the advantages of the French Nation , and the Spaniards , . to negotiate the intereſts of 
Spain. 238] 

"= The Faftion of Barbarino, in m_ of his own number of Cardinals , was the weak- 
eſt of all , and it was held impoſſible for kim to Exclude another , although there were 
15 Cardinals of Urbar's Creation in the Conclave z, yet neveribelels amongſt. thoſe there 
were Urſin, Eite, and Grimaldz , who were indiftexent which way ZBarbarimo ſteer'd ; it 
was enough for them it they follow'd their inſtrutions from France ; there were a- 
mongſt them Harach and Donghs , likewiſe both. of them Spaniards , and Reſerts for 
the Great Dukg,, who were all Creatures of Barbarino, .and follow'd him rather to 
give hitn counſel, than to receive any from him z, every one of them endeayouring the 
advantages of their, particular Princes , withour any delign at all co favour the incereſt ot 
*Barbarind , who recommended himſelf to them : $0 that chexe were at the abſglute dil- | 
oſal of Barbarino, but 7 Votes, with which number he would nor have been able to 
ave done any thing, either 77g or Con ; and yet he was able , -becauſe among(t the 0- 
ther two FaCtioris there were certain Cardinajs who deny'd to concur inthe perſons pro- 
pos'd to theth by: their heads : to exclude chem. therefore ,, they joyn'd with - Barbarino's 
party , who were. reſolv'd uyon their Exclulton likewiſe. And by this means the 
Faction of Barbarta became: Nironger , and, ;able at Jeaſt tv prevail for the Ex- 
clulion of any ofie, Fey ny ITS , 
”"And this that'is ſpoken of one of the FaQions,, .is intended of them all : for my. part, 
Teſtecm little the uniformity of ſp many FaRtions , a5 having nothing bur Tie, and 
foine little appearance'; for in one and the fame. Faction , chere, are otrentimes four or 
five ſeveral opuiions,, 'and every opinion attended with two or three. Cardinals, which 
is the true reaſon of the diſhicultie in EleGtions';..1t it were otherwile, and the Fattio- 
niſts'follow'd the directions, of theix Heads ,. the Pope would be made in a moment, be- 
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becauſe it would be ſufficient ro accommodate rwo _ only, which are the Heads 3 
but things are carryed after another manner, there being for the moſt part in every Con” 
clave, as many FaQtions as Cardinals ; a many Heads, as Fations ; and as many Popes 
as Heads z confounding themſelves by their conjunRions and diviſions, and doing too 
much, they do nothing ar all. 

And here 1 will beg leave of the Reader for one moment, to inſert an example very 
worthy in my judgement to be added to this Treatiſe. Iris not rwo years ſince, there 
was a Muſter of the horſe, in a Ciry where I was then preſent in the Company of a Re- 
man Abbot, who had the curiolity to ſee the ſaid Muſter. The Captains had never been 
in ihe Wars, and perhaps not ſo much jas on Horſe-back ; the Sonldiers were all of 
them, either Porters, or Shooemakers, or Taylors, or Bargemen, and therefore her- 
rer Skill'd in any thing, than fighting ; infomuch thar I think it impoſſible to ſee any 
thing more pleaſant han the diſorders of that Muſter, 
The Captains commanded, as if they were to obey and the Souldiers obey'd as they 

were t9 command : ſome of them ran, whether they were never call'd; and others re- 
fus'd ro go to that poſt to which they were commanded. That Captain calf d two or 
three Souldiers out of his own Company, and there came five or fix out of another. 
\When they were to double their files, there was neither head nor foot to be found ; 
they which were before, inſtead of ſtanding firm where they were, ran tumbli on 
one another to the Rear ; and thoſe which were in the Rear, thruſt cheaaſelves © Toe 
ward, they left no bady near chem. The Captains 'd, that they were not obey'd 
by their Souldiers ; and the Souldiers curs'd, that their Captains knew not how to com- 
mand them. | _—_—_ 

The Abbot look'd upon them witk great ſatisfation, ſmilivg, and ſeeming to laugh, 
though he did nor. 1 who obſery'd him, defiring ro-know what it was, ask'd his'6pini- 
on of their Exerciſing z to which he anſwer'd, that it feenr'd ro him not much unlike ro 
the Conclave of Cardinals : and ſo returning to. his houſe, he rold me, that he was pre- 
fent in Ixnocent the tench's Conclave, in which Pope eMlexander was created, where he 
had found no better Order in the diſpoſition and nianagement'of rhe'Cardinals, than ke 
had ſeen in the training of thoſe Souldiers. INE | 

1 being curious ro know ſomething more particulafly, intreated him that he would 
give me a more particular accompt ; but he hnding he had ſaid enough already, added 
10 more, bur that the Cardinals in the Conclave;-obſerv'd che ſame Orders the Captains 
and Souldiers had done in their Muſter, And indeed, when afterwards 1 had occafton ro 
ſee with mine own eyes their Diſcipline in the Conclave, as | did in this of Clement, that 
Muſter eame into my mind, and | rhought a hundred times of what the AbBor had told 
me, finding by experience the application to be very proper and good, 

Ir is not to be imagin'd the way the Cardinals rake ro dceompliſh their defigns. The 
Heads of. the FaRions, are they which prevail the leaſt, and do many times negotiate, 
what their Creatufes will never confirm ; and for the molt parr, the Creatures do: ob: 
lige their Heads to follow them ; one word is enough to nake three or four FaRions ; 
and one thing miſ-underſtood, does fruſtrate ſomerimes/the deligns of the whole. '*The 
Heads do unite to endeavour the union of their Creatures, and the Creatures divide, that 
they might not ſee the union of their Heads. Some of them ran thither, from whence 
others run away, and neither can give a reaſon tor whit either of chem-do. Every one 
prerends to obey them, who have the Government of them; and yet every one obeys, 
and no-body commands. - Somerimes 'tis beliey'd one man has got the votes of them all; 
and ſometimes all rogether, cannor get the vote of one man. In ſhort, the Cardi- 
nals in 'the Conclave, are like an Eele in 'ones timd, that flips out when one 
thinks ro hold ir the faſteſt. And this is the Muſter which is made inthe Con- 


clave. nee : | 
Let us retern now to. our three Faftions in onr particular- Conclave, and if we 


have faid any thing of rhe Faltion of Barbarino,, 'I& us ſay ſomething particularly 
of the Faftion of Chigs, which conliſted of cefrain Cardinals created by his 
Unckle.” Ar brſt this FaRion ſeem'd to be numerous, of 24- Cardinals at leaſt, 


though his Unckle created but about 3--in all, But-in ſtritneſs ir was-nor-fo 
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nyMergus 3s it ought to have beenz Not only becauſe there was none, either of the Spa- 
ib, 7 trench. wha vere oblig'd ro adhere ro whar orders they receiv'd from their 
= a5 ewg.of the. Venetians were to the Orders of that, Commonwealth z bur 


thers being unſatisfy'd with the ill condu&t of Chigz, rurn'd tayl, and forſook him, yer 
be ining to ſerve for an excluſion. 


e had enough remain 
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acording ng as Carafs advis'd him, he would not declare his intentions, ei- 
ther tg renph Ambaſſador, or.ro the Spaniſh, although they both pre(s'd it very car- 
neſtly in their laſt viſits ; bur he excus'd hymlclf, by affirming chat he delir'd nothing, 
but what was uſpally delur'd by the Nephews of other Popes, ' that one of the Cardinal? 
created by his Unckle might be choſea ; declaring himſelf indifferent as to them, and that - 
would. not, ſhew more affeRion to one, than to another 3 but he was not ſo good as 
his Oſt \for he frerwards cxprels'd too great Praginicy co his peculiar friends, 
. Andithe;ſams ong he ſung to the greateſt parr of the Cardinals, .proteſting he would 
f 


hag i go from amongſt his own creatures, Which Albici, underſtanding, before 
2 ſftlicjent number. of the Cardingls, the ſaid, e Moſt Eminent Lords, we. endeavenr 10 

a Pope, and che Pope-is mage t0.9ur hands, for Alexander bes left it 4s an Inheritance 
to-bis oyn<reatares.,, Quly Wola: hopes co- Cardinal Barbarine, that he would 
conctir with him, in caſe the delign he had tor ſome of his particular friends, did nor 


proſper z bur all was 0 no-purpoles: on ove ens 12 010 
", 1 he.thild Faction was.the Sgw Volante, which were .cnough for an excluſion, 
ther creatures ohdanocent the 10th. and for the, moſt part unanimous in 
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. 'lythe lag Capelave befors, ghere was a Hying Squadone of, Cardinals, but without 
enefAtReary wivcd. Prince Foupante obſerving, delir'd they would unite themſelves 
under ſome ſach ead, as by his Birth and Prerogative ſhould be worthy of ſuch di- 
retion 3, and tp that Laden ths peip .Cardiinal eHedics to them; but the 'Car- 
linals of the Squadxone geriding his Councel,, made anſwer, they had need of. no more 
beads ; every. onF of chem had'bath a,heed, and hands, and-feetoo, and ſo they. con- 
rinued without: ! /\. gar Hog A F | 
* But in this Conclave they were of anecher opinign, and without any ſolicitation,choſe 
Gardinal, Jnperiale Head of their Squadron ; a perſon very proper for: the imploymenc, 
as one thay quickly diſcerys-where the malady, lyes; | 8nd has gydgemem enough to apply 
a remedy rumor , and ſ}ands, firm ro. his xeſg}ions, when: he. has: reaſon of his 
lade:s, yerin the exaltation 'of Bonells, he ſhew'd: leſs cunning than, was expeQed in 
"olr o$11/497) SM 4; OT ; ,o- 220 * CT I0V7 7 ) 3: aff 56; 
| French were ſomething averſe to the ereQion, of this -fying Squadron, and the 
ather, becauſe they ſaw ir manag'd it by aCardinal:whohad go\gseat atteRion'for them; 
bus they thought it beſt to let that paſs, which they could. not. flop z and indeed the 
very narng.of the Squedrone Volante,was odious t0 theCrowns inthe laſt;Conclave,bur in 
:his much-more ; \þecauſe the Cardinals of the. Squadron, were able ro exclude any body, 
and were agrecd amongſt themſelves, never to_concur ({ upva what inſtance foever 
bur jn ſome perſon that pleas'd them ; and as they ſaid, nv body ſhould pleaſe them, buc 
the moſt deſerving. - -: ys Mg 
. . And to ſpeak truth, -this union did not only'difpleaſe theCrowns, as I have faid, 
but was ungratcfull even to theſe Politicians and Eccleliaſticks, who made any refleion 
upon it; for although they proteſted, with their hands upon their hearts, and theix 
eyes turn'd up to Heaven, that they would conſent ro no: body bur him that de- 
(ery'd beſt ; yer: they, became edious, and ſuſpefted, not only ro the Competitors, 
Farr tg. vrhers al, by this union, and refuſal of the recommendations of the-reſt ; 
declaring themſelves as ir were Arbitrators of the Eleftion, it being ſuffice 
ent- for every Cardinal, to fatishe his own "Conſcience, without publiſhing 
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by this ourward ConjunRion, that they would concur in whom they would have then; 
only upon pretence thar he be deſerving , every one being oblig'd to deſire and prefer the 
beſt as moſt worthy, according as he eſteems him in his Conicience, and not ro declare 
and prefer one man only by this agreement, and inſeparable union of vores, ir being vili- 
ble by the effeAs, and experimented dayly, har as men, they muſt err, ſeeing they are 
not Angels ; and that the fulfilling of the Bull, de Eligends Pontifice, contiſts who ly in 
every mans giving his ow vote to him, who according to his Conlcience, and ſecundum 
Deum, ( as the Bull ſayes ) he thinks worthy of ic ; and that without forming of Squa- 
drons, or FaQtions, ( yet not without the propenlity of atfettion ) they declare alro- 
gether to concur in whom they pleaſe, though another perſon be as worthy and deſerving. 

The Crowns quickly found out this ſcandalous proceeding in the Cunclave, ſo that 
after the EleQtion of the late Pope eAlexander, the firſt Spaniſh Ambaſſador which was 
ſent ro Rome, brought fbr the uſual Credentials from his Maiter, to the Cardinals his 
SubjeAs, as being born in the Dominions of the King of Spam, and the reaſon was, be- 
eauſe they had been of the Squadrone Yolante , the Ambaſlador by word of mouth repre- 
ſented to the faid Cardinals, the diſpleaſure his Catholick Majeſty had receiv'd, that they, 
contrary to their duties, and in contempt of the inſtances trom him, had follow'd that 
Squadron, yet the Cardinals of his Catholick Majeſty forbore not even this time, to 
make themſelves of the Squadron. 

Every one of theſe three Faftions endeavour'd to gain the other, but with ſuch ſtrange 
and unimaginable wayes, as were never ſeen in any Conclave betore. Barbarino being 
weak ,by the debiliry of his FaQtion, and<ercain that he could nor ſer uphis own intere!t, 
by reaſon of Chzgs's reſolution to concur in none bur his own creatures, or thorough the 
little confidence he had in the private promiſes of [mperiale, he began to think of turnin 
the water from the Mill, and finding out a way of bringing diſcord and confulion amcagh 
the creatures of Chigs z which ſeem'd not dithcult ro perform, becauſe thole creatures 
themſelves, under{tood very well chat Chigz's intentions were fix'd upon making a Pope 
after another way than his creatures did inrend ; amongſt which, ſume negotiated and 
itood firm for Bonells, the greateſt part for Reſpiglioſs, and the reſt tor Farne/e , and Chigs 
on the other (ide contriving the exaltation of Els his Kinſman; in the tirlt place, he 
went 2hout ſpinning of delays, and protraQting, in hopes by that means to hit the mark in 
time. Inſomuch that many times he found himſelf fo inibroyl'd, he knew not which 
way to turn him, becauſe his creatures were oblig'd to follow him only, in reſpeR that he 
had declar'd he would be indifferent, and-nor obtrude any particular of his creatures upon 
them; but when rhey found him partial ro one man, more than to another, they began to 
folow him bur lamely, and'to ſhift off his intereſt as much as they could, 

In the firſt Scrutiny, which was celebrated on the 3d. day; there did not concur that 
number of vores which was delired, and which was for certain believ'd could nor concur; 
for belides 36 vores which iguify'd nothing, thar is, which nominated nobady; the ret 
were ſufficiently divided, viz. Durazzo had 11, Palotta 17, Barbarino 12, from whence the 
FaQtions of Farneſe, and Regþiglioſs, rook courage, and conceiv'd great hopes of compal- 
ſing their deligns, it being ordinary in the Conclaves for them to lole all, who are found 
to have molt !ikelyhood at the beginning. 

And this fortify'd the opinion of them, who judg'd the progreſs of the Conclave very 
long, founding their fancy; upon the diſpatch of a Tourier inco France, from the French 
Ambaſſador, atter he had had a long conference with the Ambaſſador of Spain, inferring 
from hence the great diſhculry of pucching a perſon of equal ſatisfaciioa and merit, the 
Miniſters and Cardinals of Crown, declaring alway publickly, chat they would exclude 
none of the meritorious in general; but when afterwards they began to talk of coming 
roa ſtri Scrutiny, then they began to diſcover their particular propenlions to the per- 
ſons propos'd, every one endeavouring under-hand to tavour them, who they themſclyes 
believ'd moſt deſerving, 

It may be ſaid,and ſaid truly,that Roſpiglioſs enter'd Pope into theConclave,becauſe al- 
moſt all the prezendants came into the Conclave with an abſolute intention to advance 
every one his own proper intereſt, and in cale they fail'd there, not to defcrt the perſon 
of the ſaid Roſprglioſt. 


Barbarino would have joyn'd with Refighef the firſt day, had he nor been conficent 
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of bringing his. own affairs to.@ good iſſue; and indeed there were many tha; perſwaded 
pap 4 4n; of the great confidence the Spaniards had in him, which confidence, 
-had- ics rxue fopndarion in the 3ime when che. laid Barbarino dought-certain, lands in the 
Hingdews of Noplorior the Prince his Nephew , which Tyre, as head of the houſe of 
.che Barbarins, would have alwayes held bis Kindred oblig'd40 the atfeftion of theCatho- 
lick King.  Belides he-could nix. be jealous of: the King juf France, the. dependance of 
Cardinal Antonio Barbarine being ſo notorious upon, that Crown, where likewiſe all the 
Family of the Rarbarins was teceiv'd, at the time of its perſecution by Innocent ; yet for 
* allthis. the Rhetorick of Cardinal e-Anthonio, nor the ſubtlety and infinuations of all 
the friends.of Cardinal Franciſco, had no power upon the Spirits of rhe- French, who 
extJuded him- ( but as ſecretly as was poſhble ) in conſideration of the Lands that were 
bought already in Naples, and for the inclination the ſaid Barbarino had. alwayes ſhewn, 
and grofeſs'd:tro the Crown of Spain. 
-. The French therefore began publiquely to favour Farneſe, which gave the Spaniards 
ſome occaſion of jealoulie, though they had promis'd to concur, becaule they would have 
had Farneſerely/d:more upon them, than upon the French ; inſfomuch rhat they endea- 
your'd'to-exclutlc him, which was calic enough, by reaſon the Cardinals were generally 
againſt him, | jn reſpeR of their particular interelds, ſo that for eight dayes together there 
was no diſcourſe, but of the excluſion both: of the one, and the other , the Scrutinies 
ſerving only to fulfill the Bull, which appoints he ſame to be made every day, with-the 
ſame Oath, and in the beſt form ; and ſo their vores were giyen to ſeveral perſons, bur 
in (mall numbers, expeRting till when two thirds ſhould agree, which would haye been 
42, at the leaſt, 

Whilſt the French were-jugling ( I know not whether in earneſt, or that it might be 
thought (0). for Farneſe, Cardinal Imperiale, and Azolino, did what they could to ex- 
clude him, rhough Farzeſe endeayour'd to take them off by very conliderable offers ; 
and Cardinal Efte, who was moſt rroubled at the deligns of .Farneſe, found a conyeniens 
opportunity to. ſpeak to him as he did. | 

Ar firlt the Crown of France would not be intereſted at all, ſpeaking in a Way, that 
ſcem's to proceed from its own proper motion, inliſting upon the neceſlity the Church 
had to have ſuch a perſon in the Yatican, making him believe with good arguments, that 
a Pope w_ to be made for the benefit of the Church, they need go no farther than his 
particulars. 

Imperiale, and eAzolini, abominated the afteQionate Councels of this Prince, de- 
claring publickly, that-they would upon no account whatever, concur with Farneſe ; 
whereupon d'Eſte was oblig'd ro tell ther,” that the French would have endeavour'd to 
have aſſiſted him with other yotes, upon which [mpersale ſeem'd not to make ſy much 
elteem of them, as he ought to have done , remaining tirm in his reſolution ro the con- 
trary, and reiterating his proteſtations, never to concur in Farneſe ; whereupon d'Eſte 
was oblig'd ro reply upon /mperiale, that he had promis'd the King of France to concur in 
the firſt Conclave, in any perion which ſhould be propos'd by the French Fattion, and 
that having broke his promiſe, the King of France would ſhew his reſentment as he had 
opportunity. Some will have it, that they recriminated, and grew very ſharp in their 
expreſſions to one another , but for all that Imperzale kept on in his way, and perſiſted 
in the excluſion of Farneſe ; and from this rupture, the diforders increas'd. 

On the gth. it was publickly ralk'd thorough the whole City, that Cardinal Ro 1ig- 
lioſi would be made Pope without all doubt, and that the next morning he would be pub- 
lith'd ; and it was ſo confidently reported, that ſome who were more eafie to believe, 
than patient to inform chemſelves, laid great wagers upon it. By many it was look'd 
upon as noiſe only, and popular air ; by others it was believ'd to be true, {uppoling the 
Gardinals were reſolv'd in that manner to depolite the Papacy in the hand of that perſon, 
who not being likely to live longer than four or five years, in reſpect of and 
the number of Pretenders, in probability growing leſs in the mean time, by the death of 
the moſt antient, and the reſt growing older, they imagin'd there would be leſs difficul- 
ty inthe next Fleion, and the way would be facilitated to the remaining Preten- 
ders. 

I 
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It is enough that his Eleion was held fo certain, that the Artillery in the Cale of 
Saint eAngelo, were already put in order, -and one of his Domeſticks receiv'd publick 
eongraculations from ſeveral that went-to his houſe, The Governour® of the Conclave, 
who underſtood well enough which way things went, had ſent Souldiers to ſecure the 
Goods of that Cardinal in the Convent of the Cruciferous Fryers ( whoſe ProteRor he 
was ) and they accordingly had adorn'd the Charch to that purpoſe, and invited feveral 
perſons to the Solemnity. 

All this proceeded from the garulity of Ugo Serughs, Agent for the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide, to whom one of the Copclaviſts gave notice by a Billet, that there 
wete great contrivances for Roſpiglioſi, and rhat for certain he would be proclzim'd Pope 
the next morning, the Conclavilt deceiving himſelf perhaps upon a conference berwixrt 
Cardinal Barbarsno, and Chigi, that they might ſeem to make KoFiglioſt Pope ; but nei- 
ther the one, nor the other, intended it in earneſt, reſolving upon this at the inſtigation 
of Cardinal eAzolino, Who being a perſon of great ſagactty, ſeem'd very deſirous ro 
have Ro#þ3ghoſi exalted, becauſe he ſaw things ſo well diſpos'd for him ; ſo that he 
thonght 1t' beſt ro conciliate the afteRion of one that could not fail of being Pope : and it 
ſucceeded accotding to his deligns, 

The two Cardinals, Barbarino, and Chigt, committed the whole management of theie 
affairs t0 eAxolino, and he manag'd them as well as was poſſible ; but the ſame per- 
ſons who promis'd their votes ro Azolino for Refpighoſi in publick, deny'd them per+ 
haps for Azolino to Rofpighioſi in ſecrer. And thus trom theſe indications, and from the 
imprudence of the Conclaviſt, he conceiv'd the foremention'd Billet in the form it was 
ſent to Serwughs, withour expeQting the Scrutiny, in which, Re#þ:gliofi by the managemenr 
of eAtolino, had ſeven voices in the ſame Scrutiny, and nine 1n rhe Acceſs, which ſerv'd 
ro give the greater courage t0 the reſt of the Pretenders. The policic of Chtg,or rather of 
Caraffa his Councellor, and Condu&tor, was not ſo bad in the beginning, becauſe he had 
perſwaded the Spaniards privately to exclude Farneſe , and afterwards in the buſineſs of 
Roſprglioſi he prevail'd, rhat the French oppos'd themſelves very briskly ; and indeed not- 
withitanding the impediment, which rhe promoters of Farneſe had found, it ſeem'd their 
minds began to rurn towards Roſpiglioſi, which as ſoon as Chigs diſcern'd, he immediately 
endeayour'd to interrupt their deligns ; and by the means of his greateſt Confidenrs, 
without any appearance that the hint was from him, he gave the French to underſtand, 
that in true reaſon of State, they ought to pay them 1m their own Coyn, and exclude 
Rofpiglioſi, as well as they had done Farneſe, who was recommended by them ; nor were 
they auch averſe, eſpecially when they ſaw the praQces of Azolino were edions ro Eſte, 
by reaſon or the words which happen'd berwixt them about Farreſe ſome dayes be- 
fore. 

Chigi's delign was not withour ſome grounds, to endeavour the exclution of Farneſc, 
by the Spaniards, and of Roſpighioſi, by the French ; becauſe by dividing the minds of the 
Clrdinals betwix: Refpighioſe and Farneſe, it might fall out, that neither of them both 
ſhould carry the viftory, bur that a third perſon might obtain ir, which third perſon, he 
was confident would be Bonviſs, recommended with ſo much affc&ion by him ; and he 
believ'd he ſhould proſper the better, there being nothing diſcover'd to the contrary, ei- 
ther by the Spaniard, or the French, and becauſe he had many more friends in the Squz- 
drone Yalante, than the other pretenders had.” Beſides which, the Abbot Bonviſe, nego- 
riated very earneſtly abroad with the Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns, the exaltation of 
his Unckle 3 but without any other ſucceſs than good words itrom both parties, and 
promiſes to favour him, as ſoon as they ſaw the time propiticus, which then ir 
was not. 

On the 1 oth. at night, after the noiſe was ſpread abroad of the EleRion of Roſpiglioſs, 
Cardinal Ponghi enter'd the Conclave, ( though very ill ) was receiv'd with the uſual 
forms, and vilited by the Spaniſh Cardinals in particular. His entrance in that haſt made 
many believe, that the Spaniards and friends to Roſpigltoſs, were to take new meaſures, 
and obtain a new Scrutiny : and indeed the Spaniards did declare, and his particular 
friends, that had not there been more than urgent occalion tor his entrance into the 
Conclave, they would have left him to have injoy'd himfelf abroad, thereby to have 

recover d 
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recover'd his ſtrength the berter ;. ſo that he being call'd into the Conclave in ſo enich 
haſt, many people conceiv'd good hopes that there was ſome favourable negotiation on 
foor for Spain; but the French concluded the Spaniards found themſelves weak, when 


they look'd abroad for ſupplyes. 


Ginetti in the mean time, obſerving matters not a little imbroyl'd berwixt Farneſe, 
and Reſpighoſi, and not over-well diſpos'd ro Barbarine , he Seanco ſer op new deſigns 
for himſelf : upon this ſcore he went to Barbarino, and delir'd him to ſhew ſome affeAi- 
onfor his intereſt ; Barbarino ask'd him, what aſſiſtance he had ; Ginerrs reply'd, that 
all his hopes conliſted in his Eminence, and ineighty two years of age which he had up- 
on his ſhoulders , but the miſchief is, reply'd Berbarino, there are» other things requi- 
lite, for thirty inals would do you more. ſervice, than a hundred years: for my 
part I ſhall nor fail to aſſiſt you, as a well deſerving creature of mine ; buc 1 fear | ſhall be 
able ro do little for you, having been unable ro do any thing for my ſelf. The Flying 

will not conſent ; Chzgs is obſtinate nor to have the elcion, bur our of his own 
creatures ; the Spaniards are ambiguous, bur inclin'd to Koſpiglioſs, becauſe they ſee him 
moſt likely to ſucceed ; the French are for every body, uling great civility in their ex- 
cluſions ; ſeveral particular perſons hate you ; the generality is divided here and there; 
eAlbici is your profeſs'd enemy again ; Colonna and Lomel/ino ( the great ſupporters of 
your intereſt in the laſt Conclave) dead ; thoſe who excluded you once, will not include 
you the next time ; and in ſhort, other difficulcies will nor be wanting. However be 
not diſcourag'd, 'tis convenient to try your fertune, that it may nor be objeed, thar 
you were ignorant of what you had to do. : 

But Ginerts who had been diſcourling with others, and found them all in the ſame 
Song, deliſted, declaring that he would nor be Pope againſt Gods will ; and that there- 
fore he will reſolve to (it ftill, and _ acall, and ſo his deſigns dy'd in the Cradle. 

Although during the-whole time dt the Conclave, ſeveral praftices were commenc'd, 
ſometimes for this Prerender, and ſometimes for another ; yer the praftices of KRoſpig- 
lioſs were never diſmils'd, bus held ſtrongly together as if they were tyed with Cord. 
The Spaniards having plac'd all their deligns upon this Cardinal, Monſignour Sertins, 
who was privy to the ſecrets of the Spaniard, ſollicited the promotion of Roſpiglioſi 


- nore than all the reſt, by which means he diſoblig'd ſeveral of the Pretenders : he- wenr 


up and down prying and obſerving the morions ot the reſt, breaking the (ſnares which 
were laid again{t this perſon, and in ſhort, did as much as was poſſible. 

Barbarino having at laſt diſcover'd the little hopes there were for his exaltation, and 
ſeeing as little appearance of doing any thing for his creatures, or any body elſe better 
atfected ro his houſe than Koſpighoſi was, who was an attual Servant to Cardinal Capucci- 
n0 a Brother of Urban the eights, and Beneficed by the faid Urban, who ſent him Nun- 
tio into Span : he reſoly'd to put things to a puſh, and concur in this perſon, who had 
the inclinations of the whole Colledge already, with the concurrence of both Spaniard 
and Great Duke, who had recommended'to the Cardinals his Subjefts, the exa!ration of 
this perſon in the firſt place. 

Burt becauſe the FaQtion of Chigs was more numerous than the reſt, eſpecially had ir 
concurr'd in ſome perſon gratetull ro the Spaniards, and not unacceptable to the French : 
Cardinal Barbarino thought fir to go himſelf in perſon ro Cardinal Chigs, on the 1 8th. of 
Tune being Sunday, and to talk to him at _ - he remonſtrated the danger in which all 
the Cardinals were, being ſhut up in ſuch a place z he urg'd the heat of the weather, the 
ſufferings of the people, 1n reſpet of the Gabels, and augmentation of the cuſtoms, and 
no Paſtor in being to relieve them z, the hatred that multiply'd dayly amongſt the people 
againſt the houſe of Chigs, and particularly againſt Don eAlario, who was forc'd to re- 
tire, leſt during the vacancy of the See, he ſhould receive any new affront from the Raſs 
cality of the people , the ill conſequences that might fall out for the Church, if by pro- 
tracing the Conclave, any new rupture ſhould happen berwixt France and Spaiz ; and 
laſtly; he concluded, by telling him, that though his Eminence ſhould recommend a Pope 
out of his own creatures, who might be gratefull ro the Crowns, yet the Pope would: bs 
made immediately ; ſo that there was nothing expeQted from him, but his frank declara- 
tion ; otherwiſe it would be determin'd in another way by thoſe Cardinals who were 
uniced 
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united with a firm reſolution to go out of the Conclave the next day, with a Pope ready 
made; and therefore ir would be beſt for him to reſolve, unleſs he had a mind to ſee 2 
Pope made out of the number of the Creatures of eAlexander his Unkle, which ching 
could not happen nevertheleſs, if he would remedy it in time. 

Chigi .( who had imploy'd Caraffs to treat in the behalf of other of his Creatures, 
which he loved better ) finding hicſelf furpriz'd by this reſolute Propolition of Bar- 
barino, was forc'd to ariſwer, ns he was bound in civility and good correſpondence, and 
( that he might not declare himſelf openly to be partial to his Creatures ) he profeſs'd 
that he had them all in an equal degree of. affeQion and eſteem. To this Barbarino re- 
ply'd, that all his FaQtion was re oly'd upon Roſpighoſi, without any contradi&tion in 
their Vores, as knowing him no leſs deſerving than the beſt of the Pretenders : To 
which Chg return'd, tha there were ſome of his Creatures peremptorily againſt him, 
though he himſelf had a great value for him : Bur the difficulty conliſted not in this, 
becaule the leſſer part would have follow'd the greater : The bulineſs lay in the Squa- 
drone volante, who were for his Excluſion. If there be nothing but thac wanting, re- 
ply'd Barbarino, the Pope is created, for the Squadroniſts are all unanimouſly for Roſp;- 
glroſi. Chigi was convinc'd with that news, and forc'd to ſay, Let us go then and make 
Rolpiglioli ( one' of my Creatures ) Pope ; though "tis probable 'rwas againſt his will, 
having a few dayes before diicover'd his inclinations to be much more for Elci his 
Countrey-man, as I have ſaid before : Bur the Cardinals would ſcarce have concurr'd in 
him, both for this, and orher reſpe&ts : Bur if he fail'd, Chigi intended ro make Cardinal 
Bonviſi Pope for him, | 

In the mean time eAzolino ( who manag'd Refpighoſi's affairs with the Flying Squa- 
cron) came in, and contirm'd what Barbarins had 1aid, aſſuring, that there would not 
be one Vote in oppoſition to Reſpighoſi, in, rhe whole Squadrene volante : But the other, 
viz. Barbarino and Chigs, knowing very well chat there were ſome envious perſons, who 
would endeavour to pervert them, they began to reckon up what Votes they thought 
ſafe and ſecute ;. but not finding their ull number, they began to contrive which way 
to get the three Votes of the Venetian Cardinals, who are alwayes oblig'd to follow their 
Head, that is, him who has private inſtru&ions from thar, Republique to concurr with 
one perſon, before another. Barbarino and Axzolino, interpos'd with Cardinal Orto- 
buoro, their Head, who not only conſented without difficulcy, bur declar'd, that amongſt 
all that were recommended by the Senate, Roſpiglioſi was the tirſt : No ſooner was this 
declaration of the Yenetians publiſh'd in tavour vt Reſpzglioſs, bur every one look'd upon 
the Pope as created, as knowing there needed no more, than thoſe three to ſecure his 
Inclulion. | 

The Cardinals of the French Fa&tion, ſeeing things go- on ſo ſmoothly, they began 
;mmediately to Tack, and to pretend to a concurrence with fo extraordinary readinets, 
that the Spaniards began to be fearfull of his inclination. to the French, and thereupon 
delired more time to conſider z bur it was no. time for that, Barbarino, Chigi, Azolino, 
and Otrobuono, above them all, ſhew'd themſclves impatient wull Ko1gl;oſs was created, 
and that their deſigns might not grow cold, or evaporate, ( as ic otten happens, and 
perhaps would have done then ) they haſten'd the Scrutyry about noon, and beſides the 
two thirds which were certain, for his Creation, of lixty_four Cardinals then in the 
Conclave, all concurr'd for him but two only : The Sctutiny being paſt, and all the 
Votes in his favour, it was demanded what name he would affumnc, and he reply'd Cle. 
ment the gth; ſo that the firſt adoration being made in che Chappel, he was carry'd to 
Saint Peters very late that night ; an Office that is uſually pertorm'd preſently atrer 
dinner, but chey would not put off the Scrutiny, as I have ſaid, Jealt any difterence thould 
Happen in the night. | ' 


The very night, he was choſen Pope, he declar'd Cardinal eAzolino Secretary of 
State, an Office of great truſt, and which was exercis.d by the ſaid Xoſþighoſi dbring the 
whole time of rhe lait Papacy ; and Orrobwong he made*his Datary, in meer gratitude as 
is ſuppos'd ; for Axzolino as one of the Squagrone volartte, had gain'd the Votes of the 
ſaid Squadron, and Otrobuono with his two other Yenetian Cardinals, joyn'd themſelves 
to their Votes, as neceſſary to his Creation, that their delign which had proceeded ſo far, 
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might not miſcarry at laſt ; belides Orrobnono having been Auditor &; Rota, was the 
more proper for that Office : he confirm'd Monlignor the Under-Datary likewiſe, 
for the better management of the affairs, which will be regulated by two ſuch 

Eminent perſons, both for their experience in the Law, and the integrity of their 
manners. . ; Af > ky 

In like manner at the inſtance of Cardinal e-Mmtonio, the Pope accepted for his 
eMacſtro di Camera, Monlignor Altiers, Secretary of the Congregation of Biſhops and 
Regulars, a Noble Roman, Wy. the Jaſt of his Family, and 76. years of age ; 
which made ſome believe, that being promoted to the Cardinalſhip, and our-living his 
Holineſs, the Barbarins had a deſign to-exalt him to the Papacy. He confirm'd Mon- 
fignor Borromeo in his Government of Reme, and told him moreover, that for his parc 
he ovght rg make a Viſit to the Lady Dutcheſs Borromeo his Mother, and that he would 
ſhortly conferr a greater Office upon him z whereupon many conceive he will be 
eAaggiordonio, or elſe Nuntio into Spain. | 

On Tueſday night he order'd the Ambaſſadors of the Crowns to be call'd to him the 
next morning ; the French Ambaſſador went to him, and was entertained by him above 
two hours; it may be ſaid this was his firſt Audience lince he came to Rome, for the 
conrinua] indiſpoſition of that laſt Pope, 'had given him no opportunity. The Am- 
bafladors of Spain and Venice went likewiſe to attend him, when they were recover'd of 
a certain inditpoſition that kept them in their beds : In the meantime Cardinal Sforza 
went in the behalf of the Ambaſſador of-Spe5n, as the principal Confident of the Spaniſh 

FaRtion ; afrer which he every day gave long Audiences to four Cardinals one after 
. another, according to their iority z giving Audience in like manner to divers of the 
oman Princes, and Prelates ot the Court. 

On Wedneſday he order'd Cardinal Chigs to be call'd to his Audience, Don eario 
his Farher, and Agoftino "Nephew to the ſaid 'Don eMHario, which are the three 
chief of rhe Houſe of Chigi ; and becauſe they came all rogether, and he treated them 
long, it was reported, that the Pope had propos'd to them that they ſhould find out ſome 
Money, beſides what Alexander the 7th. had left in the Caſtle, ro take off the Gabell 
upon Meal in ſome part, har is, to the ſum of rwo Julij, 'which amounts in the whole 
ro eight Julii a Buſbell, by che exringuiſhment of which wwo Julii, the poor of thar 
State would be ſomething” relieved, who were forc'd to pay for the Stone likewiſe 
that grownd their Meal, the extinguiſhment of the ſaid Julii amounting to above 
3000 Crowns. AER 

This new Pope has five Nephews, the Sons of one of his Brothers, -who is 62 years 
of age, and a Noble man of Psſtoia, a City in Tuſcany; four of them are there relidenc 
at preſent, and the fifth is Abbot Roſpighioſs, who a year lince was ſent Apoſtolical Inter- 
Nuntio to Bruſſels ; to all of them there are Meſſengers ſent exprelly, and they are ex- 

e&:d cre long in Rgme. His Brother is a moſt pious man, and very charitable, and his 
Nephews of good education, and great generolity ; but he that is moſt known in this 
Court, is the Abbot, who was Cup-bearer to Cardinal Chig: when he was young, and 
was in Spain with his Unkle when he was Nuntio there, by which means he ſtudyed at 
Salamanca, and took the degree of a Door upon him : And this is the Nephew which 
will be the Dominus fac totum, for which reaſon he will be made Cardinal with che firſt 
opportunity ; and many ſuppoſe in the firſt Conclave, becauſe the Spaniards do preſs, 
that the ſaid Nephew may be diſpatch'd into France as Cardinal Legate, to propoſe by 
way of mediation, ſome adjuſtment and accommodation of the pretences of the ſaid King, 
in Heinault and Brabant , of which the iffue will be attended. | 

Ir is the general opinion .of the Courr, that this new Pope will do ſomething very 
gratefull to the people, ir being diſcours'd that he wilt apply ſome ſudden relief to their 
grievances ; for he has already lignify'd by. the PreteR of the Armona, to all the Bakers, 
that they may freely buy their Corn of the Merchants ; whereas before it was ingroſs'd 
by the Brother of the Jaſt A os his great probr and advantage; for he boughr all bis 
Corn at five Scudi a Bufhell\, and ſold It afterwards to the Bakers for 'nine : and 
that for the 'extinAtion of ſo many Gabels, impos'd by his Predeceſfor, tie was re- 
ſolv'd td reduce rhe greateſt part of the expence of the Pontifical Guards, and 
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APHORISMS 
. For the Cardinals of the Conclave this year 1667. made by 
Cardinal Azolini, 


O =_ is —_ and _— that ws Maxime of the Lawyers has 
S inſo many acquir'd, Experientia eft rerum Magiitra, that he who 
? " will learn of any other Mafter, expoſes himfelf ro a manifeſt danger of 
a diſparaging his ju t in every thing elſe. 'From hence it is, that I, 
( putting together conliderations for the advertiſement of ſuch as 
; enter ve, in order to as, —_— i -- Pope ) have nor 
thought to preſent my own Councels only, but taking the expe- 
rience of ſuch occurrences good Conclaves as have come to my Fa I hi A i 
I conceive, the right way not toerre , of which conſiderations, I ſhall inſert with as 
much brevity as 1s poſſible, the moſt frequent, rhe moſt rational, and the moſt praQis'd. 
The exceptions which do uſually obſtru the making of the Pope in the Conclave, are 
of two ſorts : ſome relate tothe perſons, and particulars of the Colledge, with which 
very ew axe concern'd ; and in this caſe there can be no general rule given, tor,de ſingula- 
ribns non datur Scientia. The others are ſuch, as the generality, or the greateſt part of 
the Golledge, are intereſted in : and of this ſort there arc three exceptions, which for 
the time paſt have been alwayes ſufficient to exclude any body. For this reaſon, the 
Head of a FaRion ought ro have a care of recommending a perſon lyable to any of the 


three. | | 

The firſt, and molt frequent, is, when the perſon recommended, has been formerly 
expos'd ro a Scrutiny, and miſcarry'd ; for they who excluded him, believing conſtant- 
ly the perſon excluded diſoblig'd thereby, will arm themſelves againſt him, with greater 
vigour than before. For this reaſon, in the Conclave of Gregory the 1 3th, Cardinal 
Marone would not venture again upon the votes of his party, having miſcarryed before 
in the Conclave of Pu t . Bur the Cardinals Santa Severina, Paleotto, and 
Marc Antonio Colenna, would not be guided by that rule, rhough they were excluded 
in the Conclaves of Gregory the 14th, and Innocent the 10th. yet they adventur'd in 
others, but alwayes in vain. 

The ſecond obſtruRion is, if they be found in too ſtrift a friendſhip with ſuch Cardi- 
nals as govern'd the Pope formerly, and ( which is worſe ) with ill fatisfaRtion ; for 
the Colledge being jealous that they may continue in the ſame Dominion, will never be 
brought to chooſe any of their friends to be Pope. And this was enough to defeat Car- 
dinal Serleto ( in the Conclave of Sixrws the 5rh. though in other reſpets he was wy 
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well belov'd ) becauſe he had coo great intimacy with Cardinal Como, who for 19 years 
had yovern'd rwo Popes, Pixs the 4th. and Pizes the 5th. with little or no ſatisfaRion : 
and in the Conclaves of Innocent the 10th: Cardinal Sachetti, for no other reaſon, bur 
becauſe he was a friend and favourite of the Barbarins, was alwayes excluded by the 
Spaniſh Fiftion. EY TER 

The third exception is, their roo much youth, either in their Cardinalſhip, or years, 

how eminent ſoever he be otherwiſe for his worth, or his parts ; becauſe his friends are 
diſguſted, that his ſhort ſervice, or fidelity of a few dayes, ſhould be preferr'd before 
theirs of a long ſtanding, and experience. And his enemies have a fair field open'd to ex- 
aſperate his very Confidents againſt him, ſo that ar laſt there will nor be one in the 
whole Colledge will ſcruple to give his negative, having ſo good a pretence, as that they 
will not do an injury to ſo many antient perſons, and of lo many years deſerts, as are 
in the Conclave. This exception excluded Cardinal Salviats, in the Coriclave of Gre- 
gory the 14th. Cardinal Farneſe, in that of Pius the 5rh. Cardinal Ferrara, in that of 
eWHarcellus the 2d. and Cardinal Alexandrino experienc'd it effeQually in the Conclave 
of Gregory the 1 3th. for he having a delire to propoſe Cardinal Theatino of Piacenz.a, 
who was made a Cardinal by P:zs the 5rh. bur a few years before : chough he was a per+ 
ſon otherwiſe every way to be reſpe&ed, yet the objetion alone of his being! a new 
Cardina}, was enough to prevail, that there was not one word ſpoken of him more. 
And in the ſame manner, in the Conclave of Szxr#s the 5th. Cardinal Caſftagng was ex- 
cluded for being a new Cardinal, and ſo the favourers of Cardinal Santiquattro were 
glad ro pls him over in lilence in the ſame Conclave, as fearing the ſame diſappoint- 
ment. 
In deſperate caſes, it is great prudence in the Head of a Party, to pitch upon a quiet 
and peaceable perſon, eminent for his Qualities and Virtues, eſpecially Munificence : 
for theſe qualiticarians are they, which ot themſelves, removing all difficulties, do give 
the victory ro thoſe-who carry them. And of this, Cardinal Aldobrangino is an exam- 
ple, who though he enter'd into the Conclave of Leo the 1 1th. with a Squadron of 30 
Cardinals, firmly united and declar'd for hun, to the nv ſmall terrour of the reſt ; yer 
he prevail'd not nevertheleſs, till he fix'd his eyes upon Cardinal ds Medici, a perſon of 
Meekneſs, Complaiſance, inexpteſſible Innbcence, and lingular Munificence, but more 
particularly towards the Colledge. : ; 

Let every Cardinal of the Conclaye be cautious of diſcovering his own inclinations 
to the Popedome, becauſe he ſhall be in danger to be deceiv'd a thouſand wayes by him, 
that opens his mouth, but Keeps his heart co himſelt; and as his words and his thoughts, 
fall never be look'd upon as lincere, ſo he can never acquire hisconſent. Of this, Car- 
dinal Ferrara had experience in the Conclave of Aarcellas the 2d. and Cardinal Farneſe, 
in that of Gregory the 1 3th. and Sixtw the 5th. 

Ler not him that is Head of a FaRtion, oltentate too much, or tryumph before hand 
in the confidence of his ſucceſs, becauſe his extravagant deſire of victory, will interrupt 
and diſturb his judgement, and keep him from a true pondering and deliberation of his 
intereſt, which is a matrer of importance. And this happen'd m' the Conclave of Paul 
che 4th. to them, who out of an ambition ro over-power the Imperialiſts, choſe Paul 
the 4th. Pope, who was their enemy. Burt as ſoon as he was choſen, and they began to 
open their eyes, their delire ot vitory began to cool ; rhey began to diſcover the Cloud 
of cvils that hung over their heads, and would with all their hearts have undone it again 
if they could. 

Let not that Head of a Fation, who has authority, and the power of excluſion toge- 
ther, become too facile, or ſubmic, for fear leſt the contrary part ſhould acquire new 
votes ; bur ler him temporize rater, and attend ſome other more profizable propoliti- 
ons. In this point the Imperial Fation was over- ſeen in the Conclave of Parl the 4th. 
for though it had both the advantages, of authority, and exclulion ; yer by a ſingle 
appreheniion, that the French would gain more torheir party, they truckled, and loſt 
the day. 

He hich concurrs with a violent perſon, againſt his own Conſcience, in hopes that 
by that obligation he may-render him = Friend, and change his nature, is mer 5 
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for the benefit is forgotten as ſoon as received, if he has no more need of him : Bur his 
- nature will never alter. And this Cardinal e Hforone found true to his coſt, in the Con- 

clave of Paul the 4th. for being under ſome ſuſpicion in the Sacred Office, he imagin'd 
by uſing his whole power for he Eletion of Paul, he would become more propitious 
to his intereſts ; but it happen'd clean contrary, for ſuch was the zeal of Paxl, that he 
could not be ſuborned, bur gave him his reward in the Caſtle of St. eAngelo, where he 
kept him priſoner, with very ill uſage. 7 

lr is not a good way, to declare ones ſelf too _— againſt a perſon of worth, be- 
cauſe the Conclaves are managed by the Holy Ghoſt, who conliders the deſerts, and 
not by men, whoſe eyes are fix'd upon their intereſts only ; ſo that he ſometimes which 
ſeems at a great diſtance from the Popedom, is in a moment unexpeRtedly in the Chair. 
Thus the Imperial Fattion was deceiv'd in the Conclave of Paul the 4th. for believing 
that fighting againſt him, as it were with Banners diſplay'd, they ſhould certainly have 
ruin'd his hopes, of a ſudden the wind turn'd, and the Imperials finding themſelves 
in a laborynth, and all the Vores inclining to Paxl, they were forc'd to tack about alſo, 
and be for him. | | 

When any Cardisals affairs do ſeem to be deſperate, 'tis no ill policy, to propoſe ſome 
new Law or Statute to the Colledge, that thereby he may have either the reputation of 
being zealous, or the hopes of aſſiting ſome other perſon ; whereby he may break the 
chain of former contrivances, or diſunite thoſe minds, who do find themſelves oppos'd 
in their deligns, by the propolition of that Law. And this was the ſubtilty of Cardinal 
Bellaio in the Conclave of Pixs the 4th. he obſerv'd the progreſs Caraffa made in 
his deligns, and therefore he propos'd that the Colledge would make a new Law, 
that no body ſhould diſcover his Vote which he is to give, not ſo much as to his 
Friend ; by which means ſeveral Cardinals were induc'd to forſake Caraffa, and his 
1atereſt. 

Let an EleQor have a care of enga ay be 11 too far in any thing againſt his judge- 
ment, in complaiſance to another perſon, becauſe ſomerimes ſuch accidents may fall our, 
that afterwards he may be neceſſicated to conſent to it, though it be both againſt his duty, 
delire, and intereſt, This happen'd in the Canclaye of Pius the 4th. to Cardinal Charks 
Carafſa, who to ſhew his fidelity to the King of Sparn, pretended to adore Cardinal 
Paceco, but his engagement by certain accidents went ſo far before he was aware, that 
he miſt bur little of hnithing thar in earneſt, which he began in jeſt ; and he ſuffes'd for 
it at laſt, for the French ( with whom he was a Colleague before ) grew ſo diftident on 
him, that it brought him to ruine, by doing that which he never intended, and would 
not have conſented to, in the Ele&ion of P:us the 4th. which was afterwards his 
death. s 

If the Incluſion be ripe, and fecure, it is the beſt way to bring it immediately to the 
Teſt, for the leaſt time ot protration or delay, brings its dangers along with it, eſpe- 
cially if there be any perſons on the other ſide conſiderable, either for their parry, their 
authority, or expertence ;. becauſe theſe arming themſelves in their deſpair, and the other 
languithing in their zeal and iriduſtry, by reaſon of their confidence, time, though ir be 
but ſhort, may give the victory to the former. Cardinal Borromeo's neglefting this ad- 
vertiſement, in the Conclave of Pzws the 5th. precipitated the Eleftion of Cardinal 
e1orone, whoſe EleRion being ſafe at four a clock at night, he would needs put it off 
till che next morning, rather than incommode' Farneſe who was then in Bed ; but in that 
lizrle rime the tyde turn'd, and he loſt aU; The ſame thing happen'd to Cardinal Colonna 
in the Conclave of Gregory the 14th. for he having by the common opinion, Votes 
enough and to {pare to ſecure him, at leaſt in the Adoration, ſo that the Armes and the 
Keyes were got ready, would needs put it off rill next morning ;z but at midnight Orrus 
eſt Clamor, and that in ſuch a manner, that they took away the Chair from him for ever. 
Nor did it otherwiſe befal] Santa Severina in the Conclave of Clement , he alſo being 
ſecure of the Eleftion from the very fir{t night, bur deſirous tu-protra, that he might 
bring over the relt of the Vores to his ſide, as Gieſvaldo perſwaded him, was miſtaken in 
his aim, and loſt all himſelf, 

It.is very convefiient for the-Heads of a FaRion, when they have labour'd a long time, 
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and contended in vain, to propoſe about four or five perſors, and to reſerve a lixth, 
which he delires more particularly ; By this means thoſe who are propos'd are blig'd, 
and the World is perſwaded, he has no private ends of his own, no obſtinacy, no pride ; 
nor need they fear any body elſe will be choſen, ſeeing they do mutually and inter- 
changably impede one another ; and if weary at laſt, he deſerts cheir intereſts which he 
firſt recommended, and propoſes the ſixth, which is the perſon he principally intended, 
he loſes not the other notwithſtanding, but gains them by his firſt propolition. This 
advertiſernent was experimentated by the Heads of the Faftions in the Conclave of Pius 
the 5th. and the ſucceſs anſwer'd their delires. 

And here the Head of a Fa&tion ought to make it his ſtudy, how he may ſecretly gain 
the Votes of his Friends, without being diſcover'd by the contrary party ; which will 
be eaſie, if he places his eye upon a perion of a good nature, a good lite, and a good age, 
though otherwiſe he be none of his Confidents : For the EleQors, by the firſt of his 
qualities, his good nature, do affure themſelves they ſhall receive no harm, and do flatter 
themſelves that they may gain him one day. With the ſecond, they ſatisfie their Con- 
ſciences z and with the third, their hopes of ſeeing a new Conclave, which is a conlide- 
ration removes moſt dithculties and oppolitions for the contrary ; by this means Car- 
dinal Borromeo came off very well in the Conclave of P34 the 5th. for when he propos'd 
Cardinal e.3/orone, a perſon of a brisk humour, bur ſuſpeed ſometime of Herelie, and 
eſteem'd very revengetull, he could never conceal the Votes he reckon'd upon : He be- 
rook himſelf ro Sirlero next, and n__ he alſo was indued with the ſame good qualities, 
he could not keep his Votes to himſelf, by which means he ran himſelf upon very dan- 
gerous Rocks ; but when afterwards he turn'd to eAlexandrino, in whom the ſaid 
virtues did as eminently concur, he perſwaded his Colleagues to keep their Vores pri- 
yate, till being certain of the EleRion, all things ſhould ſucceel proſperouſly : This was 
approv'd likewiſe by Cardinal Alexandrino, the Nephew in the Conclave of Sixtus 
the 5th. for e Montalto, during rhe whole time of his Cardinalſhip, not having diſco- 
ver'd his great and high Spirit, was in every bodies judgement of a quiet nature, 
of an exemplary life , and of a competent age; ſo that the deſigns eAlexandrino 
had for him, he never communicated to the adverſaries, till it was too late to op- 
pole them. | 

That Head of a FaQtion which has the reputation and authority of a Party, will 
do very well, if in his tranſation with the Head of the contrary party, ( provided 
he be not 'a man of extraordinary experience ) he propoſeth a perlun ſo, that 
his adverſary underſtands it done rather our of kindneſs, than neceſſity , and thar 
otherwiſe he could carry him thorow all difficulties alone ; by the firlt, he mol- 
lifies and ſweetens the heart of his adverſary, and by the other, he frightens and 
alarms him , eſpecially when he conſiders his party , ad authority : With this 
ſtratagem Cardinal Farneſe was ſucceſsful in the Conclave of Gregory the 1 3th. 
for having propos'd four perſons tro Cardinal eAlexanarizo, and amongſt them 
Buoncompagno, with the aforeſaid civility he rold him, that for this laſt, he 
could have done it without him, but he had rather have his concurrence. This 
artifice made ſo kind an impreſſion in eAlexandrino, that he was call'd to the 
Eleftion of Buoncompagno, though he could have done it without him ; and ir 
frighted him ſo much withall, to hear him ſpeak” with that reſolution, that with- 
out more ado, he joyn'd in the praCtiſes for Buoncompagno, and immediately his 
EleRtion follow'd. , 

He which finds himſelf excluded by his Friends, but upon a rational foundation, 
let hinr not perſiſt, or maintain his cauſe _ fortune ; let him give place for 
the preſent, and without taking any vilible offence, Keep up his hopes, by thinking 
ſuddenly on ſome other plaulible perfon. By this means he ſhall evade an accident, 
which might be prejudicial ro him for ever z he ſhall continue his intereſt with his 
friends, ob'ige them at a more convenient time to ſarisfie him in the Eleftion of the per- 
ſon he propos'd, and finally acquire the reputation of a prudent man, which in time may 
aliſt im, either for his own Ele&tion, or at leaſt the EleRion of another which he plea- 
ſes to recommend. In this caſe Cardinal Farmeſe was maryailouſly ſucceſſcfull, who 
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though many times he ſhew a vehement ardency, 'and delire of the Popedome : yet when 
he found himſelf undeceived by his friends, and that upon good grounds, ſometimes for 
his youth, and ſometimes by Cardinal Gramzela, upon ſober conliderations of che State 
of the Princes of Italy: he temper'd himſelf ſo well, that in five Conclaves atterwards 
- he made what Popes he pleaſed, and four of rhe five were his own creatures. Burt it fared 
not ſo well with Cardinal Ferrara, who having given too clear indications of the com- 
motion of his mind, for being excluded in the Conclave of eAarcellus the ſecond, could 

never have ſarisfaQion in any rhing after. 
' It is a wonderfull advantage to the Head of a FaQtion to enter with re{0iution, and 
propoſe whom he pleaſes, when' he ſees the adverſe Electors in any {treight, or anxiety, 
for fear the EleQion ſhould go againſt their deſire ; becauſe the apprehention of the ev] 
impending, ſuffers them not to ſee or con!ider rhe miſchief that is approaching, tough 
at a diſtance, and they will embrace any thing that may bring chem our of thac Labs. 
rinth. By this means, Cardinal Farneſe came off happily in the Conclave of Paul the 
4th. for the Imperial party being in confuſion, and out of all hopes of promoting a per- 
ſon of their own Faction, as they had propos'd to themſelves , and the praft:ces for 
Cardinal Puteo ( of the French Faftion, 4nd Nation ) were at a ftand : Farneſe took 
the opportunity, and propos'd Cardinal Theatino, who though he was of the Frexch 
FaQtion indeed, was an /ta/74% notwithſtanding ; and ſo the Imp-rialiſts to free them- 
ſelves from a burthen, to which their preſent confuſion ſubjeRed them, they cared not to 
run themſelves into greacer. ( though more remote ) difficulties, by creating a perſon 
ſolemny excluded by Imperiale, for the auſterity and petverſeneſs of his nature. With 
the ſame ſagactry Cardinal eMlexandrino manag'd his affiirs In Sixtus his Conclave ; for 
ſeeing Cardinal Medict in great perturbation, upon the likelyhood of the EleQion of 
Cardinal del/a Torre, who was ſupported by  Farneſe , he propos'd Cardinal 
eMontalto, 2 proteſs'd and immortal enemy to his Coulin Paola Giordano Urſme ; and 
eHedici to free himielf from the danger of the firſt ( which was preſent ) thought nor 
of ſecuring himſelf againſt the evils of the Terond, which were future, and fo Con- 
talto was choſen. | 
That Cardinal Head, may well be ſuſpefted of diſſimulation, when ar firſt, and with 
great importunity, he propoſes a perſon lyable ro ſeveral exceptions, becaule ro be im- 
portunate at an unſeaſonable crime, as thoſe beginnings are, when every mans hop:s are 
on fire, is but ro render things difficult which are ealie, and expoſe one to certain ruine 
becauſe 'tis ro be ſuppos'd no body will rob himſelf ſo futdenly of his hopes, or lay alide 
his deſigns for an unplauſable perſon. Under this ſuſpition fell Cardinal. Alremps in 
Sixtus his Conclave, who at the very firſt, before any body elfe was thought of, he un- 
dertook with great ardour, the promotion of Cardinal Sirleto, who was utherwile an 
applauſable man. Whereupon without afy more grounds, it was belizv'd, 'he propos'd 
him, meerly to inveigh-and cajole him. | MS SER 
Ir is of great importance that a Cardinal of any Spirit and magnanimijty, ſs no pomp 
'nor noiſe, nor lets any one know it, who can ei:her hurt, or al him, but rakes them 
up rather under the aſhes of prudence, that they may kind le afterwards in due cim2 with 
greater vivacity. This is viſible by the experience of Cardinal eAlbazo, and Cardinal 
Montalto; for eAlbano not knowing how to contain or' referve himſelf in the time of 
his Cardinalſhip, as he migh: have done, and as 2fontalto did, this prevail'd with Car- 
dinal eAlexandrino, who ( being frighted by elbano, and cheated by Montalto ) for- 
ſook him, and ſer this 1n the Chair, 

Let not a Cardinal Nephew be too fond, or peremprory, in promoting the EleQi n 
of any perſon, unleſs he has try'd him ft in ſeveral flippery Ofhces, and hard co be 
executed, that thereby . he may diſcover the botcom ot his humour and diſpolition b 
whereas if he does otherwiſe, he will be deceiy'd,, and receive a penance equal to his re- 
pentance. And thus it fared with Cardinal Alexandrizo, who having never inploy'd 
Meomalto in any great affair, as he had done Albano ; he was in the dark, as to that 1 pi- 
rit and vivacity, which afterwards, when there was no need to conceal ir, he diſcover'd 
in his Papacy- | 

The Heads of the FaQtions of Princes, will alwayes have th: Miniſters of Kings about 
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them, to the end, that lignify'd the mind of their Princes in the Conclave, they 
may go on readily and y, cither to the EleRion or Exdlufion ; and that they may 
not reitrain thenaleives to parties, which may offend the whoſe Community, or favour 
of roo much Dominion in the Conclave. Excauſe the ſaid Community being thereby 
provok'd to be their Adverſaries, they will run themſelves upon a manifeſt precipice. In 
this point rhe Spansſh Ambaſlador erred moſt egregioully in the Conclave of Gregory the 
14th. having hinted that his Catholick Majeſty would never confent, that the Ponriticate 
ſhould go out of the hands of one of theſe ſeven, Colonna, Como, '7 aleotto, Santa Seve- 
rina, Madruccio, Sants , and Cremona z he chang'd the minds of the whole Con- 
clave ſo, to ſee themſelyey depriv'd of their own inclinations, that for rwo months to- 

, thar chis EleCtion laſted, thoſe perſons named by the Ambaſſador, were the on- 
ly perſons excluded z and upon this, the praftices and defigns of the whole Colledge 
were inverted. © - | : 

He ſhews much ambition, and but little prudence, who being once or twice excluded 
by a powerful FaRion, ventures at it again, in the ſame Conclave ; becauſe he ought to 
be confident, no body will dare to appear for him, who has been excluded before, much 
leſs give their vore forhim the chird rime, if he was excluded the ſecond ; as knowing 
well, Scribis in Marmore laſme. To this Cardinal Colorine, and Cardinal Paleorro, may 
ſpeak z who doing the fame by turns, in order to their EleQion in the Conclave of Gre- 
gory the 14th. they alwayes miſcarry'd, and at laſt came to ſo abſolute ruine, they could 
never get up again. 

.Iris ane t way to gain upon the Head of a FaRien, ro make him the Author of 
the EleQion, ( which is particular! ras nerd? when the FaRions are grown weary, 
or miſtaken in their power. In the ve of eFarcelizs the ſecond, the truth of rhis 
experiment was found , for the party which favour'd Sante Croce ( but without any 
fucceſs-) reſolving ro make the Cardinal & Trento their Head, though otherwiſe he was 

averſe to Santa Croce , overcome with the” courtelie, he gave them the 
victory, and concluded the Eleftion forthwith. With the ſame artifice Cardinal eAlexan- 
drino overcame the reſolution of Cardinal & S.-S5to in che Conclave of Sixtw, and pre- 
vail'd with him for the EleRion of eFfontalto, by making him the Author of the defign. 
For want of this advertiſement, Cardinal Borromeo loſt his defigns for the EleRion of 
Sirleto, which he look'd upon as ſure, and all becauſe he would nor do that honour to 
Cardinal Sforza, in the Conclave of Pixe the 5th. 

The confuſion which multitude of buſineſs carries along with it, eſpecially if they be 
of different natures, and equal anthority, is a great impediment to the good ſucceis of 
an EleRion z becauſe for the firſt they cannot eaſily unire in the ſame opinions, and for 
the ſecond, they are not us'd to yeild ro one another ; every one watching diligently 
over his own authory, that nothing may paſs to irs prejudice. This was vilible in the 
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Conclave of the ſecond , ir deferr'd the EleQion a long time, and ruin'd the 
FaQion of Cardinal Ferrara at laſt. 


Thar which the favourers of Marcelizs the ſecond uſed ro aſcertain his Eleion, was 
courged great ſagacity and cunning. The beſt of his Confidents mer privately, and with 
paper in hand, reckon'd up as many June perſons, as made up their number com- 
pleat, that done, they choſe them of greatelt authority , and moſt atfeRion ro Marcel- 
hos , and ſent them about one by one, to work themſelyes , and infinuate into ſuch as 
they could beſt rruſt , by repreſenting the reaſonableneſs of their hopes ; and having 
"ous them, they ſutfer'd them nor our of rheir ſight ; bur having calculated the Votes 

nove, all rogether , they'came immediately ro an adoration , wirhour further delay. 
An Artifice executed with ſo much dexterity , that ir produc'd its effet, 

He is very much out of the way , who to gain the head of a contrary FaRtion ( which 
has neirker the incluſive faculty, nor ſo much as hopes of ir ) declares himſelf roo much 
in his favour : becauſe he exringuiſhes thereby his friends hopes of recovering him, who 
has ſodeeply ingaged himſelf ro a perſon of authority ; w which means, he ſhall be Teft 
in che power of che adverſe Faftion, without any fruir of his deſign. Thus it happen'd 
ro the Cardinal of eHantona, in the Conclave of «AFfarcellus the 2d. for he being of 
the Imperial FaRion, declar'd himſelf roo freely in favour of Cardinal Ferrara, who 

Was 
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was Head of the French, hoping thereby.that be would imploy all his praRiſes for him 
but he was miſtaken, for he had nor enough of the inclulive po! IUTTEP of | 
The Heads do obſerve, .never to ler:thoſe who are likely to ſtagger; go out of their 
ſight, leaſt rhey thould be debauch'd by their adverſaries:: They ſend theretare only ſuch 
about ro negotiate their is, as do. appear molt conſtant and ſecure. /:This way Car- 


dinal Farneſe. took in the _Gonclave of Pau! the 4th. keeping the whole, body of the 
French jn his Chappel, for Cardinal Theatino, whillt the, molt ſolid and 
grave part of chem , and made-voices for him. | 


It is neveflary ro 
by them who. hey, hope to enty; bur 
only in point of repu .W lometyi i ly 
Rocks, which, they never thought of before. Upon this Rock they were in great dap- 
ger of running, in the Conclave of Pixs the 4th. for Cardinal della Torre having gain'd 
32, Votes for Cardinal def Queva, privately in the Scrutiny, ( had not the juggle been 
diſcover'd a little before ) he had made him certainly Pope : By the ſame way, and in 
the ſame Conclave, Cardinal P/ano miſt þut little of. being choſen, Corzaro having 
ſecur' many Vores to him amonglt the Faftions. 4 

If it betrue which e/£riftorle affirms, that: Aſagiftratns virum oftendic, he which 
ambitions the Papacy, and knows himſelf ro be of an ill nature, in reipe& of -his. pride, 
or ſeverity, or any il quality, let him whilſt he /is Cardinal be ſure to avoid all 
Offices, in which he cannot affure himſelf bur he ſhall diſcover the imperfeRions afore- 
ſaid ; becauſe there is no body but argues with himſelf in ghis manner. He which cannot 
govern his own paſſions, in ſmall neither for hopes of che Papacy, nor for fear of 
his Enemies, how ſhall he govern them when he is Pope, and nothing left for him either 
ro hope or to fear. Cardinal Savells in the Conclave of Sixtms rhe 5rh. having diſcover'd 
his narural infirmiries in his Vicarſhip of, Rope, and when he was Chief Inquiſitor, the 
whole W ood of his other good qualities.were nor ſufficient to ballance them. And Car- 
dinal e Mſorone was another inſtance of this 3 for having diſcover'd hiraſelf ( when he 
rul'd the Pon;ificate,of Pius the 4th. ) to be ofa vindicative humour, eſpecially ; , o_ 
the Carafeſchi, that one thing was enough to. intimidate the whole Conclave of Pius 
tlie 5th. and ro bury a perſon of Fer parts in oblivion, - who had otherwiſe doubtleſs 
been in the Apoſtolical Chair. Cardinal Coſenz.s had theſame ſucceſs, in the Conclave 
of Gregory the 14th. being excluded, becauſe in his Office of Datary, in the time of 
Sixtus the 5th. he diſcover'd himſelf inclinable to ſeverity. | | 

The Heads of Factions, are to imploy all their diligence, to find out the natural con- 
ditions and intereſts of the ſeveral Cardinals, that they may know how to chooſe every 
man for his turn : The inconſtant are to be kept in an opinion, that the Pope is as good 
as made ; that they are to come immediately to the EleRion, leaſt by leaving them op. 
portunity of adviſing with others, they may change their minds. So Cardinal Alexan- 
drino dealt with Cardinal 4 S. S:ſto, a various and unconſtant man ; he advis'd him to 
concurr in the EleCion of eontalto, and make himſelf the Author of ir, when it came 
ro the Vote, and the Scrutiny was made, perſwading him the EleQion was ſure; at 
which S. S:ſto being amaz'd, and having no time to make- any diverſion, he, ſubmitted, 
and the deſign took effect. | : 

If at any time a FaQtion be obſtinate, and perverſe, in recommending and bringing to 
the Scrutiny a perſon you are difident of , co bring them to reaſon, it will be conve- 
nient in your Scrutiny to propoſe ( by way of counterpoiſe ) one of its greareſt adver- 
ſaries, that ſo fear may prevail, where affeRion could not. Of this ſtratagem Cardinal 
eHontalto made uſe, in the Conclave of Gregory the 14th. for the Spaniards being ob- 
/tinaie in their Votes for Paleorts, he proper in oppoltion ro them, the. Cardinal of 
<crona, to whom they had an implacable averſion z and he-preſs'd it ſo home, that for 
fear it ſhould ſucceed, they rurn'd their th hrs upon Sante Severin, and left Palcotto 
in the lurch : By the ſame art the Spaniari circumvented Momalzo, that he gave over 
all thoughts of Cardinal Colonna, as was ſuppoſed, becauſe as it were with Banners diſ. 
play'd they ſcem'd to run to the adoration ot San Severina, who was before excluded by 
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'Tis a good Rule for the Heads of FaQions, to reſerve ſome one which they like heſt 
cloſe in their minds, and not ſo much as ro mention him in the times of controveriie and 
diſpute, ro the end that ( when: an opportunity ſerves, and the FaQtions arc tyred wirk 
contention, and have but ſmall hopes ) he may then be propoſed on a ſudden, ard ihe 
Kead bending all his Votes upon him, ler him go briskly and couragiouſly to the Adora- 
tion : For the adverſary being wearied with the tediouſneſs of conterding, and findi 
himſelf ſurprized, and the Enemy preſſing on with ſo much reſolution, loſes both his 
power and his prudence together : And this was evident by ontalto in the Conclave 
of Gregory the 14th. who in two months fierce combat with the Spaniards, made not 
the leait diſcovery of Cardinal Cremens, till that the deſigns of both parties being deſpe- 
rate, on a ſudden he propdſed him, and getting together his Votes, he paſs'd immiediarely 
to the Adoration, and created him Pope. : 

Ir is no ealie matter to break an obſtinate conſpiracy for the EleRion of a perſon, 
eſpecially if the Party be conliderable ; unleſs their praCtiſes be deſtroy'd, by the Exclu- 
ders propoling a perſan of their own adverſe Fation, which for the moſt part has been 
ſucceſsful, as off as ir has been tryed : So it happen'd in the Conclave of Clement 
the 8th. the Spaniſh parcy for two months together, gave their Vores conſtantly in fa- 
vour of San Severina, nor Was their conſtancy ever ſhaken or diſturb'd, till Cardinal 
Aldobrandino ( who was a Spaniard) was propos'd by the Excluders, who promiling 
the Head of that Fatiun ( which was Avila) to chooie any one Pope that he ſhould 
name, without communicating firlt with his followers, they were diſoblig'd in that 
manner, they were 3ll ready ro run from his Colours : But to pacitie them, Aldebranding 
was glad to come to an abſolute rupture with Avila, 

If the Head'dT the Including FaQtion, offers the Head of the Excluding Party, to aſſiſt 
him at any time, in the EleRion of one of the Excludents, let him alwayes be ſuſpicious 
for his delign is rather to ſeparate, and divide the Squadron of Excluders, than to do 
him any good in good earneſt, This Cardinal Afontalto found to be true in the Con- 
clave of Leo the 11th, when Aldebrandino, to ſeparate the Excludents, who kad (tritly 
engag'd themſelves with Montalto, propos'd to him to chooſe one of his party ; but as 
he knew very well how to open his eyes, and diſcover Aldobrandino's deligns, ſo he knew 
well enough how to ſhut his ears, and evade them. 

Let a Cardinal in the Conclave, avoid all occalions of Rupture, as much as he can ; 
for if once he be declar'd an Enemy, immediately the Spirit of reveng: enters into his 
hearr, which may perhaps be in{trumental to the detriment of his Enemy, but ſhall never 
be ot advantage to himſelf : And this alſo Aldobraadino found true, in the Conclave of 
Leo the 11th. for coming to words, and a manifeſt breach with Av:la, he preſently fix'd 
his thoughts upon a perſon he had otherwiſe never remembred, which was Cardinal 
eeaict ; one he had no Kindneſs for at all, but he choſe him [Lo be reveng'd of 
eAwvila. 

The like Aphoriſms may be ſeen likewiſe for the Court, ſeeing that in ſuch caſes the 
pens of the moſt curious are at work, to diſcover their ſubrilcies, for the benefit of the 
Publique ; however their pains have not met with ſo great an applauſe : whereas theſe 
Aphoriſms of Azolino were commended as ſoon as they were ſeen, and judg'd very pro- 
per for the in{trufion of the Cardinals during the vacancy of the See, eſpecially ſuch as 
have not been in any Conclave before : Experience in ſuch things, excceds all manner of 
Learning : Yet to ſpeak freely, | am nordiſpleas'd-withthe opinion of a Friend of mine, 
who being well vers'd in the intereſts of the Court, diſcourſes liberally in company, and 
will ottentimes have his own judgement prevail, before any bcdies elſe. He athrms, thar 
neither Experience, nor Learning, are conliderable in the Conclaves, and maintains it 
with more arguments than this Paper will contain. Be it as it will, it is not known 
which meets with-more rubs in the Conclave, the Experienc'd, or the Learned Cardinals. 
They which by (tudy, and revolving of Hiſtory, manage the affairs of the New Pope, 
will not ſtoop to perſons of the greateſt Experience, becauſe by atual praQtice they have 
gain'd ſome air of reputation 1n the precedent Conclaves. In I:Ke manner thole who 
have been Experienc'd, do pretend to command thoſe who are thought Learned, for ha- 


ving read in ſome Books, or heard diſcourſes of ſome Conclave or other. Re 
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exc. 
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But I will not condemn either Experience, or Learning ; Experience is good in the 
Conclaves, and Learning is better ; but Prudence is more neceflary than both. A lirtle 
Experience is enough for a prudent Cardinal, whereas all the Experience in the World is 
in vain, if they know not how to uſe it with diſcretion. In feveral Conclaves there have 
been ſeveral inexperienc'd Cardinals, ( 1 might ſay ignorant of the myſtery of Ele&ion 
of Popes) yet they have proſper'd very well, and by their prudence prevail'd with 
thoſe, who doubted not to have gain'd them in a ſhort time. 


Experience interrupts that many times, , which Prudence contrives ; whereas Prudence 
conjoyns that, which Experience hath *broken. In this laſt Conclave ſeveral effe&ts of 
this nature were ſeen, but not ſo many as in the two former , in which the moſt Expe- 
rienc'd loſt their Chard of Navigation, becauſe they had not the judgernent to make uſe 
of it with diſcretion, 
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